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Current Manpower Situation 


UTDOOR activities increased sharply in June for the second suc- 
cessive month, raising employment to within one per cent of the 

level attained in the same month last year. While all labour market areas 
felt the effects of increased labour requirements, those in the Prairie 
region showed the greatest change, largely because of high levels of 
construction activity. Substantial lay-offs of temporary and indefinite 
duration occurred at motor vehicle and parts plants and there was little 
evidence of an upturn in employment in other manufacturing industries. 
As a result, unemployment fell less, proportionately, than last year and 
the levels of both unemployment and short-time work remained consider- 


ably higher. 


A notable feature of the latest labour force survey (week ended June 
19) was the rise in the number of persons at work. This employment indi- 
cator has shown a gain of about 335,000 in the period March-June,* com- 
pared with fewer than 315,000 in the same quarter of the last two years. 
The increase has largely made up for the employment losses sustained 
earlier in the year and appears to be mainly the result of greater labour 
requirements than usual in construction, services and some seasonal 
manufacturing industries. With the increase, full and part-time employment 


rose to 5,171,000, only about 30,000 below last year’s figure. 


Owing to the steady growth of the labour force, the mid-year level of 
unemployment was still substantially higher than in 1953. The labour 
force estimates show, for example, that the number of persons without 
jobs and seeking work, 185,000, was about double last year’s figure. 
Similarly, applications for jobs on file with the National Employment 
Service totalled 295,700 at June 17, a year-to-year increase of 116,500. 


1In May 1954, the coverage of the labour force survey was increased to include repre- 

sentation for some of the remote areas not previously covered. In making comparison with 

eh ane months, this increase in coverage, amounting to approximately 0.6 per cent, must 
e kept in mind. 
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The construction industry accounted for more than one-third of the 
decline in unemployment during June. Most area reports indicated that 
activity was approaching the high levels expected earlier, the volume of 
work begun being slightly greater than in the same period in 1953. Major 
gains were evident in residential, commercial and institutional building, 
off-setting a decline in the industrial sector. 


With the rehiring of many of the seasonal workers released last 
winter, it has become clear that much of the remaining unemployment is 
related to the decline in manufacturing activity. This is reflected in the 
occupations of workers registered with the National Employment Service. 
The number of skilled metalworkers registered for work with the NES has 
increased from 6,000 to 13,500 over the year; that of unskilled transpor- 
tation equipment manufacturing workers, from 1,400 to 6,200 and of un- 
skilled metalworkers, from 2,700 to 6,400. It is also significant that at 
July 1, available workers were moderately or substantially in excess of 
requirements in more than four-fifths of the larger, industrialized centres, 
whereas an over-supply of labour existed in barely more than one-half of 
the smaller, less industrialized areas. 


The downward trend recorded earlier in the year in manufacturing 
employment continued; at the first of May the manufacturing total stood 
slightly more than five per cent below the figure for May 1953. Recent 
reports of additional lay-offs and instances of short time suggest that 
little over-all improvement occurred during May or June. Employment 
remained stable or increased in the paper products, electrical apparatus 
and supplies, petroleum and chemical products industries. Employment 
declined in most of the remaining manufacturing industries. 


In the consumer goods sector, the textile. clothing and motor vehicle 
industries continued to show the greatest weakness. Employment in the 
textile industries (seasonally adjusted)! increased one per cent during 
April but the level at the first of May was 19 per cent lower than at May 
1, 1953. Employment in clothing (seasonally adjusted) dropped two per 
cent in April to a level 13 per cent below the year-earlier figure. In the 
motor vehicles industry, employment at May 1 was about the same as a 
year earlier but major production cut-backs developed during May and 
June. Oshawa, Windsor, and Oakville have been seriously affected by 
lay-offs in this industry. 


Reduced employment was fairly general in the producer goods sector, 
the decreases (seasonally adjusted) being most marked in the following 
industries: primary iron and steel, down two per cent in April and 18 per 
cent over the year; iron castings, down one per cent in April and 13 per 
cent over the year; agricultural implements, down two per cent in April 
and 14 per cent over the year; aircraft, up one per cent in April but down 
10 per cent over the year; motor vehicles parts and accessories, down 
four per cent during Apri] and 20 per cent over the year. Furthur employ- 
ment reductions occurred in the motor parts industry during May and June 
as a result of the curtailment in vehicle production. 


1The adjustment for seasonality is made on the basis of the average seasonal employ- 
ment variations in the period 1947—195l. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


ETWEEN June 15 and July 15 a number of important collective 
bargaining settlements were reached in west coast logging and 
lumbering, in metal mining and smelting and in the textile industry. In a 
number of other industries, notably the railways, basic steel and auto- 
mobile manufacturing, where bargaining has been in progress for several 
weeks, progress toward the settlement of differences appeared to be only 
limited. Collective agreement negotiations covering the employees of 
another major Canadian industry, meat-packing, have now also begun. 


Strikes involving salmon fishermen in British Columbia and beverage 
room employees in four Alberta cities were mainly responsible for a slight 
increase in work stoppages last month. Preliminary figures for June in- 
dicate 3] work stoppages involving 10,157 workers and a time loss of 
86,085 man-days. Cumulative totals for the period January-June 1954 are: 
94 work stoppages, 25,250 workers and 364,970 man-days. Both the June 
figures and the six-month totals are considerably lower than those for 
most of the post-war years. 


Current Developments 


Railways. As reported last month (L.G., June, p. 750), discussions 
between representatives of the companies and of unions representing 
145,000 non-operating employees were resumed after the middle of June. 
These discussions, centering around the unions’ demands for fringe 
benefits, followed the rejection by both parties of the report of a board of 
conciliation. The negotiations held during June failed to produce agree- 
ment. At the time of writing no further meetings between the parties were 
scheduled and a strike vote was being taken among the employees. 
Results of the vote are expected to be known about mid-August. 


Two conciliation boards are currently dealing with disputes between 
railways and other groups of employees. One board is concerned with 
differences between the Railway Association of Canada and extra gang 
employees represented by the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employ- 
ees (AFL-TLC). The other is endeavouring to settle a dispute between 
the Canadian National Railways and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men (indep.).In both cases wage increase demands are an important issue. 


Basic Steel. Bargaining has been going on for some time between the 
three large Canadian steel producers and the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL). The main union demand appears to be a wage in- 
crease of 8% cents an hour. Differences between the union and the Steel 
Company of Canada, Limited, at Hamilton are before a conciliation board. 
Negotiations are less advanced at the Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, and Dominion [ron and Steel Limited, Sydney, N.S. 


Automobile Manufacturing. Conciliation board hearings are in progress 
in the contract dispute between the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Limited, 
and the United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL). Main union demands were 
reported to include a 30-cent-an-hour wage increase, a one-year agreement 
and increased vacation and welfare benefits. 
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Bargaining between the union and the Chrysler Corporation of Canada, 
Limited, has also reached the conciliation stage. Union demands appear 
to be similar to those made at Ford. The union requested conciliation 
assistance in June. 


The five-year agreement between the UAW and General Motors of 
Canada, Limited, has still one year to run. Under the terms of this agree- 
ment, the work week was reduced to 40 hours at the Oshawa plant of the 
company, effective in June, and an automatic 3-cent-an-hour “‘improvement 
factor’ increase was granted. 


Non-Ferrous Metals. A new one-year agreement is reported to have 
been reached between the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co.of Canada, 
Limited, and the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(indep.). Approximately 5,000 employees are affected by the new agree- 
ment, which applies to operations at Trail and Kimberly, B.C. Under the 
terms of the new contract, a wage increase ranging from two to 8% cents 
per hour is provided. The Mine, Mill union has also been negotiating for 
some time with the International Nickel Co. of Canada, Limited, at 
Sudbury and Port Colborne, Ont. No agreement had been reached at the 
time of writing; the dispute was referred to a board of conciliation. 


The Aluminum Co. of Canada, Limited, and the Aluminum Workers’ 
Council, acting for a number of AFL unions, reached an agreement cover- 
ing production workers at the new Kitimat smelter in British Columbia. 
The new two-year agreement includes a wage increase ranging from seven 
to 13 cents, one additional cent on shift differentials, seven paid holi- 
days and payment by the company of half the cost of a health plan. The 
same company has started negotiations with the National Metal Trades 
Federation (CCCL) for its reduction and fabricating plants at Shawinigan 
Falls, Que. The present agreement covering some 900 workers expires 
next month. Union demands are reported to include a 25-cent wage increase 
and other adjustments, while the company is said to be proposing two 
separate agreements for the two plants and some changes in shift and 
other working conditions. 


Shipbuilding. The settlement of long-standing differences between 
Canadian Vickers, Limited, and four AFL-TLC unions appeared likely 
following a vote in favour of a settlement formula. The proposed formula 
is based on the report of a conciliation board which recommended a wage 
increase of five cents an hour, with a further three cents in March, 1955, 
and an increase from five to seven statutory holidays. 


Negotiations and conciliation have been in progress for some time 
involving several shipyards and the National Metal Trades Federation 
(CCCL) representing more than 5,000 workers. This union, also bargain- 
ing for a group of workers at Canadian Vickers Limited, Montreal, is 
reported to be seeking a 12-cent wage increase and a reduction in weekly 
hours from 45 to 42%. Demands at the Marine Industries Limited, Sorel, 
Que., and at George T. Davie & Sons, Limited, Lauzon, Que., include a 


similar wage increase and reduction in hours of work. 


On the Great Lakes, negotiations involving about 500 workers are in 
progress between the Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Limited, and the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). 
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Grain Elevators. A conciliation officer has been unable to settle 
differences between the Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (AFL-TLC). A conciliation board is 
currently being established in an endeavour to settle the dispute. 


Logging and Lumbering. By a majority vote, some 32,000 West Coast 
logring and lumber workers accepted a recommendation for a new col- 
lective agreement. The settlement between the International Woodworkers 
of America(CIO-CCL) and Forest [ndustrial Relations, representing more 
than 150 operators, was reached with the help of a conciliation officer. 
No wage increase is provided in the new agreement but a number of fringe 
items have been changed. 


The agreement between the same union and operators in the northern 
interior of British Columbia expires on September 1 and preliminary 
negotiations are reported to be under way. The union is seeking a wage 
increase of six cents an hour, a forty-hour week and other contract im- 
provements. 


Fishing. A new agreement was reached, following a week-long strike, 
between the Fisheries’ Association and the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union representing some 5,000 British Columbia coastal fisher- 
men. The new agreement includes slightly higher prices for some varie- 
ties of fish. Negotiations between the Fisheries’ Association and some 
3,500 canning factory workers have reached the conciliation board stage. 


Primary Textiles. No agreement was reached early this month in the 
contract negotiations between the Dominion Textile Company, Limited, at 
Montreal and a subsidiary, Montreal Cottons, Limited, at Valleyfield, 
Que., and the United Textile Workers of America (AFL-TLC). The union 
had requested a 10-cent wage increase while the company was proposing 
a cut in pay. Terms of settlement for the new two-year agreement do not 
include a general wage change although a wage re-opener clause after 
one year is provided. Only minor wage adjustments were made. 


Radio Broadcasting. A first agreement was signed by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation covering some 400 television technicians. Bar- 
gaining agent for the employees is the International Alliance of Theatrical, 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada (AFL-TLC). The new one-year agreement includes a 
general wage increase of eight per cent, the 40-hour work week and com- 
pulsory check-off. Another first agreement was also reached between the 
CBC and more than 1,000 program, adminis:rative and clerical employees 
represented by the Association of Radio and Television Employees of 


Canada (indep.). 


Meat-packing. Preliminary meetings were scheduled for last month 
between the United Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO-CCL) and the 
“Big Three’’ meat-packing companies, Canada Packers Limited, Swift 
Canadian Company, Limited, and Burns & Co., Limited. The current 
agreements with these companies terminate at the end of this month.Union 
demands for the 15,000 workers are reported to include a general wage 
increase, equalization of rates between areas, the five-day forty-hour 
week and other benefits. The three major meat-packing companies each 
sign an agreement with the union covering their Canadian plants. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


NEMPLOYMEN T was reduced 


uring ygune In a parts : Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the country by the increase in the four labour market groups. 
construction and other seasonal | Peer Eoneers 


activities. The monthly survey of 
employment conditions in 109 labour 
market areas showed that employ- 
ment conditions had improved sub- 
stantially in 36 areas. As a net 
result, areas in the substantial 
labour surplus category decreased 
from 2] at June | to five at July 1 
those in the moderatelabour surplus 
category decreased from 65 to 62 
and those with labour demand and 
supply in approximate balance in- 
creased from 23 to 41. One area moved into the labour shortage category. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 





Despite considerable employment increases during May and June, 
levels of unemployment remained higher than they were a year ago. This 
was particularly true in the more industrialized parts of the country be- 
cause of the slower upturn this year in many manufacturing industries. 
It is notable, for example, that at July 1, 1954, labour demand and supply 
were io balance in only eight of 38 metropolitan and major industrial 
areas. At the same date last year, 25 of these areas were in balance and 
two were in the labour shortage category. The year-to-year increase in 
unemployment was generally less marked in smaller, less industrialized 
areas. 


Employment conditions in the various regions relative to each other 
were about the same as earlier this spring. All areas in the Quebec region 
were in the moderate labour surplus category, as were the majority of 
areas in the Maritime and Pacific regions; fewer than half of the areas in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces were in the labour surplus categories. 


Approximate Labour | 
Beer, ba ene es 
Areas 


July 1 | July 1 | July 1 | July 1 | July 7 | July 1 | July 7 | July 1 
1954 1954 1953 .| 1954 1953 1954 1953 
Minor 


2 
2 


* See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 













Metropolitan 






Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


July 1, 1954 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1 


Group 2 








Calgary 
Edmonton 


Hamilton 







Montreal 








METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Quebec — Levis 
ST. JOHN'S 
Toronto 
Vancouver — New 


Westminster 


Brantford 


Cornwall 


Corner Brook 
















Oshawa 
Farnham — Granby 
FORT WILLIAM — 

PORT ARTHUR 
Guelph 
Halifax 
Joliette 







MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000: 


60 per cent or more in 


Kitchener 
LAC ST. JEAN 


Moncton 








non-agricultural activity) New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
ROUYN-VAL D'OR 
Saint John 
SHAWINIGAN FALLS 
Sherbrooke 

Sydney 


Trois Rivieres 


Charlottetown 
Chatham 

RIVIERE DU LOUP 
Thetford — Megontic — 









MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


St. Georges 


Fredericton 









BATHURST 
Beauharnois 






Prince George 
Belleville — 
Trenton 
CAMPBELLTON 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
DRUMMONDVILLE 
Galt 

GASPE 

Grand Falls 
Lachute — 

Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 
MONTMAGNY 
Newcastle 
North Bay , 


MINOR AREAS Okanagan Valley 


(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) Owen Sound 


Prince Rupert 
QUEBEC NORTH SHORE 
RIMOUSKI 
SAULT STE. MARIE 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jeréme 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
ST. STEPHEN 
Summerside 
Troil — Nelson 
Valleyfield 
VICTORIAVILLE 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Yarmouth 































































APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 3 Group 4 






Ottawa — Hull 
WINNIPEG 













Kingston 

LONDON 

SARNIA 

SUDBURY 

TIMMINS — 
KIRKLAND LAKE 


Victoria 








































Barrie 









Brandon 
Lethbridge 

Moose Jow 

North Battleford 
PRINCE ALBERT 
RED DEER 
Regina 












Saskatoon 
Yorkton 





















BRACEBRIDGE 


Brampton 


WEYBURN 


Bridgewater 
CHILLIWACK 
CRANBROOK 
DAUPHIN 
DAWSON CREEK 
DRUMHELLER 
EDMUNDSTON 
Goderich 
KAMLOOPS 
KENTVILLE 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
PEMBROKE 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
Simcoe 
Stratford 

St. Thomas 
Swift Current 
TRURO 
Walkerton 
Woodstock — 


Ingersoll 



























































— > The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 
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ATLANTIC 


JUNE was featured by a rapid 
seasonal expansion of employment 
in the Atlantic region. After a slow 
start in April and early May, outdoor 
activities advanced quickly in 
June, bringing the gain in employ- 
ment for these three months to a 
level only slightly lower than 
usual. The number of persons work- 
ing full time increased by an 
estimated 39,000 to a total of 
454,000 during the four-week period 
ending June 19. The increase for 
the month of June was more than 
twice as great as in the same 


period in 1953. 








ATLANTIC 
Proportion of pald workers within each of 
the four labour morket groups, 1954. 

Per Cent 











SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


All parts of the region recorded employment increases during June, 
the most pronounced changes occurring in Newfoundland, where the ac- 
tivities that had been mainly responsible for delaying increases in 
employment this spring strengthened. An increase in the price of fish, 
together with good catches and favourable weather conditions, encouraged 
fishermen to return to work and, in turn, resulted in employment expansion 
in fish processing and canning. At the same time. labour requirements 
for construction increased as residential building became -~more active 
and hiring for defence projects continued. 


In other parts of the region, employment increased moderately. Ac- 
tivities such as agriculture, fishing, water and truck transportation, con- 
struction and fruit and fish canning shared in the increase. Employment 
continued below last year’s levels in coal mining, textiles and primary 
iron and steel. 


The general increase in activity in the region during June caused 
three labour market areas to be reclassified from the moderate surplus to 
the balanced category, and four from the substantial to the moderate sur- 
plus category. With these changes, four of the 2] areas in the region were 
in balance, 15 were in the moderate and two in the substantial labour 
surplus categories at the beginning of July. Last year 14 areas were in 
the balanced category and seven in the moderate labour surplus category. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Further employment in- 
creases in construction and fishing reduced the labour surplus to moder- 
ate proportions in St. John’s. A contract amounting to $1,400,000 for 
extensive construction and utilities work requiring about 500 workers at 
Pepperrell Air base was scheduled to start this month. 


In the major industrial areas, the pick-up in employment was smaller 
this spring than last owing to the slow revival of activity in the con- 
struction industry. While investment intentions, as surveyed at the end of 
1953, indicate substantial increases in housing starts this year, the DBS 
survey on new residential construction showed a smaller volume of work 
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in progress during the first four months of 1954 than 1953. Delay in cons- 
truction contributed to the higher unemployment levels in all six areas. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Employment expanded according 
to the seasonal pattern in the major agricultural and minor areas. Ed- 
mundston, Kentville and Truro moved from the moderate surplus to the 
balanced category during the month. Fredericton remained in the substan- 
tial surplus category largely as a result of reduced activity in the textile 
industry. 


QUEBEC 


LABOUR requirements for outdoor 


activities continued to increase in QUEBEC 
b hee ‘ Proportion of paid workers within each of 
Quebec during June. The con- the four labour market groups, 1954. 


struction industry was responsible | Per Cen 
for most of this expansion but the 
tourist trade was also increasing 
after a slow beginning and employ- 
ment in sawmilling and fishing 
increased slightly more in June as 
the weather improved. An estimated 
15,000 persons, including students, 
immigrants and seasonal workers, 
entered the working force during 


the four weeks ending June 19, SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
; . GROUP? GROUP p 
During the same period, the number ee 


of persons at work increased by 
22,000 to a total of 1,433,000, some 14,000 fewer than in June 1953. 














Little change occurred in the employment levels of most manufactur- 
ing industries although the more seasonal ones were expanding as usual 
during the month. Small year-to-year increases continued in the pulp and 
paper, chemicals, and printing industries during the first five months of 
1954 while declines of some magnitude, combined with more short-time 
operations than in 1953, persisted in the textile and clothing industries. 


Employment increased sufficiently during the month to bring into the 
moderate labour surplus category all ten areas that had been in'the sub- 
stantial surplus category at the beginning of June. This meant that all 24 
areas in the region were in the moderate surplus category by the be- 
ginning of July. A year earlier, 10 areas were in the moderate labour 
surplus category and ]4 were in balance. 


Metropolitan Areas. Hiring was slow in the heavy industries in the 
Montreal area and, with further lay-offs of workers in the aircraft and 
textile industries, regular workers as well as students were finding it 
more difficult to find jobs than they did a year ago. Reflecting this, the 
labour market in Montreal was classified in the moderate labour surplus 
category; in June 1953 it was in balance. 


More workers were currently employed on the numerous construction 
projects under way in Quebec City this year than in 1953. Despite this 
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expansion, skilled construction tradesmen were still available in moder- 
ate numbers, as were most other types of workers. The area remained in 
the moderate labour surplus category. 


Major Industrial Areas. The usual seasonal increase in employment 
brought the Lac St. Jean and Shawinigan Falls areas from the substantial 
to the moderate labour surplus category during the month. Registrations 
for employment at NES offices in these areas fell approximately to the 
level of June 1953.In the Rouyn-Val d’Or area, however, where the labour 
market was similarly reclassified during the month, applications for em- 
ployment were still appreciably higher than in the same month last year, 
reflecting the decline in construction activities in the mining towns and 
surrounding district. Full-tiine operations have been resumed in a number 
of the larger textile plants in the Sherbrooke area but employment was 
considerably lower than a year earlier and production in some of the 
smaller firms and in hosiery mills generally was still irregular. The area 
remained in the moderate labour surplus category. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Increased activity in the clothing 
as well as in most seasonal industries resulted in the reclassification of 
the Victoriaville labour market from the substantial to the moderate labour 
surplus category. Six other areas moved from the substantial to the moder- 
ate surplus category during the month as the result of increased labour 
requirements in farming and construction. 


ONTARIO 


During June outdoor activity, par- 
ONT ARIY ticularly in construction, agriculture 
Frepertion ot \psie tverbe techie creo and the tourist resort industries 
the four labour market groups, 1954. : ; : ; 
Per Cent continued to increase in the Ontario 
region. In the four weeks ending 
June 19, the number of full-time 
workers increased by 22,000 to a 
total of 1,768,000, a figure just 
slightly higher than last year. The 
increase in the numbers at work 
was accompanied by an almost 
equal increase in the labour force 
so that the decline in the number 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE | Of Persons without jobs and seek- 
GROUP 1 GROUP2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 ing work during the month was 
only slight. 





The increase in employment opportunities during the month was al- 
most entirely the result of seasonal activities; construction work gradu- 
ally increased, tourist resorts opened and haying and fruit-picking began. 
Activity in most manufacturing industries, however, continued slow during 
the month; further lay-offs occurred in the automobile and parts industry 
and scattered lay-offs in some of the other iron and steel industries. Most 
textile mills continued to operate at reduced capacity but a few have 
been recalling workers. In the southern part of the region there has been 
a demand for female workers for the food canning and processing industry 
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with plenty of labour available. Opportunities for summer employment are 
more limited than they have been for some years and students have had 
more difficulty in finding jobs. 


Increasing seasonal employment resulted in the reclassification of 
six areas from the moderate surplus to the balanced category during June 
and substantially reduced unemployment in Sault Ste. Marie, bringing the 
area from the substantial to the moderate surplus category. At July 1, of 
the 34 areas in the region, Windsor and Oshawa were still in the substan- 
tial surplus category, 15 areas, including Toronto and Hamilton, were in 
the moderate surplus category and 17 were in balance. A year earlier, two 
areas were in the moderate surplus category, 29 were in balance and three 
were in the labour shortage category. 


Metropolitan Areas. Construction activity accelerated in Toronto, 
Hamilton and Ottawa-Hull during June. By the end of the month the supply 
of good construction tradesmen and even unskilled construction workers 
was nearly exhausted in Ottawa and some categories were becoming 
scarce in Toronto. Generally, however, the supply of labour was adequate 
to fill current demand in all the metropolitan areas. The Ottawa area 
remained in approximate balance and Toronto was approaching a balanced 
labour market situation but lay-offs in the manufacturing industries kept 
it in the moderate surplus category. In Hamilton, the low level of activity 
in the iron and steel and textile industries more than offset the higher 
levels of construction this year. In Windsor, employment declined during 
the month with the additional lay-offs in the automobile industry and the 
area remained in the substantial surplus category. 


Major Industrial Areas. The gradual upward trend in employment in 
most of the major industrial areas continued during June as construction 
activity increased and logging and sawmilling in the northern areas in- 
creased. Four of the major industrial areas moved from the moderate 
surplus to the balance category during the month; one remained in bal- 
ance, six in the moderate surplus category and Oshawa in the substantial 
labour surplus category. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Increases in seasonal labour 
requirements in Bracebridge and Pembroke brought these areas into the 
balanced category during June and reduced the labour surplus in Sault 
Ste. Marie from substantial to moderate proportions. By the beginning of 
July, 11 of the 18 major agricultural and minor areas were in balance, 
and seven were in the moderate surplus category. A year earlier, 16 were 
in balance and two were in the labour shortage category. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region continued to rise during June, al- 
though the gain was not as great as in May. DBS estimates for the week 
ending June 19 showed 865,000 persons employed full time in the region. 
This total was 6,000 greater than a month earlier but still 15,000-18,000 
less than the figure for the corresponding date in 1953. The level of un- 
employment showed some corresponding decline in June but remained 
higher than last year. 
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Although manufacturing activity 
FRA showed some improvement during 

Proportion of paid workers within each of : : 
the four labeur market groups, 1954. the month, most of the reduction in 
Per Cent unemployment resulted from a 
he gradual increase in outdoor activi- 
Xe ties. Rainy weather continued to 
delay construction and agriculture, 
particularly in the northern parts of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. Since 
the total construction program for 
the region is larger than that of last 
year, this delay was expected to 
create a heavy demand for con- 














SURPLUS SURPL BALANCE SHORTAGE | struction workers’ later in the 


GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3. GROUP 4 





season. [n all but a few areas, 
however, the available’ labour 
supply appeared ample enough to meet both current and prospective re- 
quirements. Applications for skilled construction jobs were almost three 
times as numerous as last year. 


During the month, labour surpluses were reduced from substantial to 
moderate proportions in Fort William-Port Arthur. Winnipeg and six other 
areas moved from the moderate surplus to the balanced category and 
Weyburn from the balanced to the shortage category. At July 1, of the 20 
areas in the region, three were in the moderate surplus category, 16 were 
in balance and one was in the labour shortage category. A year earlier, 
14 areas were in balance and six in the labour shortage category. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In Winnipeg labour require- 
ments in construction and manufacturing increased sufficiently to bring 
the area from the moderate surplus to the balanced category, although 
production and employment generally were below last year’s. Employment 
was notably lower in the manufacture of clothing, transportation equipment 
and iron and steel products. The levels of unemployment in Edmonton and 
Calgary showed little change. Construction, particularly residential build- 
ing, increased steadily but the resulting demand did not fully absorb the 
large numbers of workers coming into these cities from other sections of 
the country. 


In Fort William-Port Arthur 1,000 more loggers were rehired in June 
for summer operations, raising logging employment to the usual level of 
about 4,500. Highway construction was retarded as a result of government 
investigations and employment in shipbuilding and aircraft manufacturing 
was unchanged at levels more than a third lower than a year earlier. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. The demand for construction 
workers was sufficiently strong in Weyburn to classify it in the labour 
shortage category. In other areas of Saskatchewan, notably Regina, Swift 
Current and Saskatoon, the demand for farm, construction, clerical and 
sales workers continued to increase. In most other areas the labour 
supply was large enough to meet all summer requirements. In Alberta coal 


mining areas, virtually all mines were operating part time with reduced 
staffs. 
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PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in logging, lumber- 


ing, fishing and agriculture increas- PACIFIC 

ed at the usual rate during June in Proportion of paid workers within each of 
ome ‘ ; the four labour market groups, 1954. 

the Pacific region; construction Ban Cont 


activity, on the other hand, lagged 
somewhat and manufacturing and 
mining employment showed little 
change. During the four weeks end- 
ing June 19, the number of persons 
at work rose from 401,000 to 410,000, 
an increase of about the same 
magnitude as in 1953 when the June 
figure reached 414,000. 

The logging and _ lumbering SURPLUS SURPLUS S8ALANCE SHORTAGE 
industries, aided by favourable GbE Seah eh aeitlaleh et a Clase 
weather and strong markets, were 
operating at capacity in most areas. Employment in fishing and fish 
canning increased at the usual rate. The halibut season closed early in 
June with a smaller but more valuable catch than last year. Agreement 
had been reached on salmon prices and, since stocks of canned salmon 
are now nearly exhausted, this section of the industry is expected to be 
fully active. Although construction work increased gradually during the 
month, the current program, composed of medium and small projects, 
required fewer workers than last year’s. 

Labour demand increased in most of the areas in the Pacific region 
during June and three —Chilliwack, Cranbrook and Kamloops —were re- 
classified from the moderate labour surplus to the balanced labour market 
category. At the beginning of July, of the ten areas in the region, Prince 
George was still in the substantial surplus category, five areas were in 
the moderate labour surplus category and four were in balance. At the 
corresponding date in 1953, two areas were in the moderate labour surplus 
category and eight in balance. 

Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In the Vancouver-New West- 
minster area, there was a moderate increase in labour demand in June, as 
logging camps, sawmills, plywood mills and pulp and paper mills operated 
at capacity. Although there was continuous but slow improvement in the 
construction industry, activity was still well below the 1953 peak. Manu- 
facturing employment showed no marked change during the month. 

In the Victoria area, the employment situation improved in a number 
of industries, particularly logging, shipbuilding and construction. This 
resulted in shortages of some types of skilled workers. Shipyards were 
busier as work proceeded on a number of fairly large jobs. Construction 
work was under way on several sizable projects. Lumber shipments out of 
Victoria to foreign markets reached a considerably higher level during the 
first five months of this year than of 1953, resulting in a high level of 
employment of longshoremen. 

Minor Areas. The employment situation improved in most minor areas 
in June. Logging was busier generally, although operations were retarded 
by adverse weather in some parts of the Kamloops and the Trail-Nelson 
areas. Lumber mills were also busier and the construction industry was 
fairly active. Hirings increased in some mines but were offset by lay-offs 
in others, notably the closure of one mine, affecting 270 workers. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of July 10, 1954.) 


Percentage Change 
; From 


Principal Items Date Amount 


Previous | Previous 
Month Year 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ............0.e00 June 19 5,462,000} + 13 ]+ 1.4 
Persons at work 35 hours or more ...,.... | June 19 4,826,000} + 2.1,;— 1.3 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ...... June 19 345,000) | ete eel 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... June 19 136,000 | + 6.3 | + 52.8 
On. short time! Rivets nee ieee June 19 44,000 0.0 | +100.0 
Usually work less than 35 hours ........ June 19 209,000} — 6.3 | + 7.2 
Persons with jobs not at work .............. June 19 106,000} +11.6 |— 15.2 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... June 19 103,000 | +12.0 |} — 14.2 
Usually work less than 35 hours......... June 19 x 0.0 0.0 
Persons without jobs & seeking work.... | June 19 185,000 | —14.8 | +105.6 
Persons not in the labour force ................ June 19 450, 00081) eh ledie| Ite OO eB 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantiew oii. cecstetrtuess orice pact ces csoe tener ense June 24 33,238 | —24.4 | + 35.0 
OQuebiet= 4 S65 cae alacant cca June 24 89,904 + 42.6 
Ontariot neh. tomas none phiedicans eee June 24 95 253 + O70 
Praieies? Porous ee ete is eee June 24 35,144 + 68.3 
Pacific. “jis ieee ast oe ee ee June 24 30,542 + 33.8 
otalyall fe gions -o.2cc vaccctes cece caceruneeasn: June 24 284,081 5 Gel 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit: ss cicisdkiesccsuwer odsgungs Oaavsen June 1 24-7,755 ae fete. 
Amount of benefit payments ...............seceees May $20,709,106 + 69.8 
Index of employment (1949 =100) .............. May 1 106.1 BE PR} 
Immigtation giatsscncscucarcac cus en eras eet ateece May 1 23,078 ee LaeatG) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost................ 86,085 F345 (C) 
No. of workers involved .............c0ceeeeenes 10,157 +. 29.7 (c) 
No. of strikes tierce. scaceess eeases ree oe + 10.6 (c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... $59.14 sie paraet is 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................6 $ 1.42 TCA ST 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... 40.6 — 2.9 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ..............5. $57.61 cr ley 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100) ...... 116.1 + 1.5 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100) 119.6 +955 0.8 
Total labour income ..........5......5 $000,000 954, + 05 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935 ~39=100) ................ i 242.9 eS 
Manufacturing. <is..s<croecnangesnssckeet suscep inet 253.8 — 6.3 
Durabl] esi2i scroll esewotene ss to eoncaatommcces 307.5 — 9.0 
Non-Durables’s...:0.c:c.ceue eee 219.4 — 3.7 





(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 


*Less than 10,000. 
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Notes Of. 
Current 
Interest 


Marion V. Royce Named 
Women’s Bureau Director 


Miss Marion V. Royce, MA, Principal 
of Moulton College, Toronto, has been 
named Director of the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labour. She is 
expected to assume her new duties early 
in September. 

Born in St. Thomas, Ont., Miss Royce 
is a graduate of McMaster University and 
the Ontario College of Education. She 
has taken post-graduate studies in social 
science in Toronto and Chicago. 


Long Service With YWCA 


Between periods in the teaching profes- 
sion she was General Secretary of the 
National Girls’ Work Board of the 
Religious Educational Council of Canada 
from 1928 to 1932. Later she became 
Educational Secretary for the YWCA in 
Montreal. 

In 1942 she began a long association 
with the World YWCA. During this 
period she travelled extensively studying 
and reporting upon economic and social 
problems of particular concern to women. 

She also participated in a number of 
activities sponsored by the ILO. She took 
part in the Social Commission on the 
Status of Women and has served as a con- 
sultant on other United Nations questions. 

She has been Principal of Moulton 
College for two years. 

The Women’s Bureau that she will head 
will be the focal point for the prepara- 
tion, distribution and interchange of infor- 
mation concerning women in employment. 





1954 Housing Program 
Gains in Tempo—Brunet 


Canada’s 1954 housing program is gain- 
ing in tempo, after a slow start, according 
to Raymond Brunet, President of the 
Canadian Construction Association. Mr. 
Brunet, who addressed members of the 
Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange and_ the 
Canadian Construction Association Prairie 
Road Builders Section on June 21, pointed 
out that 1953’s record housing program of 
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104,000 completions served only to look 
after Canada’s normal population increase 
and that the construction industry has the 
capacity to build 125,000 units annually 
without any undue pressure on construc- 
tion costs. According to Mr. Brunet, a 
minimum annual volume of this size is 
necessary if the housing backlog is to be 
overcome. 


Prospects ‘‘Excellent”’ 


The CCA President noted that the 
Association has advocated that the Federal 
Government amend the National Housing 
Act so that more liberal lending terms 
could be provided for home _ owners. 
Calling the present prospects for a high 
level of construction “excellent”, Mr. 
Brunet added that in the present transi- 
tion period it is “perhaps more important 
than ever to keep construction costs at 
levels that will continue to attract in- 
vestors”. As an example of this, he cited 
the action of contractors and_ several 
building trade unions in the Winnipeg area 
who had signed new labour agreements 
containing last year’s provisions. 

Mr. Brunet stated that in some parts 
of the country there has been requests by 
labour for “substantial wage increases”. 
He remarked that “this has taken place, in 
spite of the trend in the cost of living, 
the extensive increase in real wages in 
recent years and union publicity concerning 
unemployment.” 





April Housing Completions 
Rise after 2-Month Lag 


After lagging behind last year’s figures 
in February and March, completions of 
new housing units picked up in April, 
when 6,774 became ready for occupancy. 
This was an increase of 449 or 7 per cent 
over the April 1953 total, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. 

The total of completions for the first 
four months of this year, 27,101, was 2,384 
or nearly 10 per cent more than the number 
finished in January-April last year. 

The number of new dwellings started, 
however, was down both in April and in 
the first four months. The April 1954 
total, 8,692, was lower by 1,210 units or 
12 per cent than that for the preceding 
April. The total starts during the first 
four months this year, numbering 20,414, 
were 1,418 (6:5 per cent) fewer than last 
year. 

Under construction at the end of April 
were 52,978 units, 352 more than on the 
same date last year but 6,989 (more than 
13 per cent) fewer than on January 1. 
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Labour and Farm Income 
Drop, Production Slips 


Canadian labour income for March was 
estimated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics at $941,000,000, a decrease of 
$6,000,000 from February but $17,000,000 or 
two per cent higher than for March last 
year. 

The cumulative total for the first 
quarter of this year, however, is estimated 
at $2,829,000,000, two per cent higher 
than the 1953 first-quarter estimate of 
$2,772 ,000,000. 

Estimated income for the primary in- 
dustry group declined $4,000,000 iu March 
from February; for manufacturing, by 
$1,000,000 and in the distributive trades 
by $2,000,000. For the finance and service 
group it increased by $1,000,000 to 
$227,000,000, while in construction, labour 
income remained unchanged. 

Compared with March last year, esti- 
mated income was higher for primary 
industry, the distributive group, finance and 
services, and lower for manufacturing and 
construction. 

Per capita weekly earnings at the end 
of March averaged $59.06 as compared with 
$57.83 at the end of March last year. 

Farm cash income from the sale of farm 
products, on the other hand, decreased six 
per cent in the first quarter of this year 
compared with the same period in 1953. 
According to a DBS report, cash receipts 
in the quarter were estimated at 
$504,311,000, as compared with $536,150,000 
a year earlier and the all-time first quarter 
high of $555,700,000 established in 1952. 

The downturn in Canada’s gross national 
product continued in the first quarter of 
this year, according to another DBS 
report. After allowing for seasonal factors, 
gross national product was at an estimated 
annual rate of $24,200,000,000 in the first 
quarter, about the same as a year earlier 
but down from $24,500,000,000 in the fourth 
quarter last year. 

Excluding accrued net income of farm 
operators, Canada’s gross national product 
showed a figure of $22,500,000,000 for 
the first quarter as compared with 
$22,700,000,000 for the fourth quarter last 
year. 

At the same time, the DBS index number 
of the volume of Canada’s industrial pro- 
duction declined 4-6 per cent during April. 
It stood at 242-9, down from last year’s 
254-5. During the first four months of 
this year the composite index averaged 
about three per cent below a year earlier. 

The manufacturing component of April’s 
index was down more than six per cent, 
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and the electricity and gas components 
declined slightly in the same comparison. 
By contrast, mineral production increased 
more than five per cent. 

Sales of new farm implements and 
equipment declined in value by five per 
cent in 1953 for the first time in more 
than a decade. . 

Commenting on the economic situation, 
the Executive Council of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour issued a statement 
June 15 emphasizing that despite some 
seasonal pick-up, unemployment remains at 
a serious level. 

The council proposed amendments to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act eliminating 
the present waiting period, extending bene- 
fits to persons now unable to get them, 
and increasing benefits. Other proposals 
included the application of a moratorium 
on mortgages, launching of new public 
works, an expanded housing program, in- 
creased aid to under-developed countries, 
and adoption of a comprehensive public 
assistance program including federal aid to 
municipalities in meeting welfare costs. 

Later, Donald MacDonald, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the CCL, said in a statement 
issued June 23 that “with 217,000 people 
without jobs and looking for work, 103,000 
more than at this time last year, it is 
apparent that there is not going to be 
merely a seasonal solution”. He repeated 
the CCL’s demand for “prompt and 
vigorous” government action. 

Another Canadian labour leader, Roger 
Provost, President of the Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC), told delegates at 
the Federation’s 17th annual convention in 
Granby that prosperity “is now on the 
way out and sure signs of a coming reces- 
sion, if not depression, are all around us”. 


U.S. Unemployment Drops 
But Less Than Expected 


Unemployment in the United States 
dropped slightly in May and employment 
rose appreciably, according to a_ joint 
statement issued June 7 by the U.S. Labor 
and Commerce Departments. 

The estimated decline of 160,000 in the 
number of jobless workers was smaller than 
expected at this time of year and “could 
have been due to sampling variability,” the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census cautioned in 
analysing the monthly figures. 

The joint release said total employment 
rose by 6500,000, reflecting a seasonal 
expansion in farming, construction and 
other outdoor activities. 

The discrepancy between the two figures 
was explained by the fact that additional 


persons entered the labour force, many of 
them housewives and students who took 
temporary farm jobs. 

Although factory employment showed a 
further drop in May, “there was a definite 
slackening in the downtrend,” the two gov- 
ernment departments said. 

There was no change in the number of 
persons out of work for 15 weeks or longer. 
The total was 1,000,000 in May, as it had 
been in April and in March. 

Between early April and early May, 
total employment rose from 60,600,000 to 
61,100,000. Unemployment went from 
3,465,000 in April to 3,305,000 in May. 

Manufacturing employment dropped 
193,000 to about 15,500,000, which is 
1,500,000 below the May total of a year 
ago. This was the smallest drop for any 
month since the industrial downtrend 
began last autumn. 

Commenting on the situation, Nelson H. 
Cruikshank, the AFL’s director of social 
insurance activities, said that “unemploy- 
ment is not, at this time, a theoretical 
threat”. 

The labour official told the U.S. House 
Ways and Means Committee that “approxi- 
mately 8:5 per cent of the labour force 
is now out of work. This is a real and 
present danger.” 

Mr. Cruikshank presented the Committee 
with AFL demands for amending the 
Social Security Act to increase unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, extend their dura- 
tion, and limit the disqualifying provisions. 
He also asked that unemployment insur- 
ance coverage be made co-extensive with 
the federal government’s old age and 
survivors’ insurance program. 

About the same time, President Hisen- 
hower’s chief economic adviser said the 
government does not view the present level 
of unemployment as a situation to be 
accepted indefinitely. 


Government Measures 


Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, said at a 
press conference that many things had 
been done to reduce unemployment. He 
described the Government’s anti-recession 
measures as part of its legislative program. 

Dr. Burns said tax cuts—about 
$7,000,000,000 in a single year—had been 
made to strengthen private spending and 
consumption power. He said other bills 
are now before Congress dealing with tax 
revision, housing and social security. 

The Bureau of Employment Security of 
the U.S. Department of Labor reported 
on June 13 that the week ending May 29 
was the seventh successive week in which 
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the number of workers receiving state 
unemployment insurance had declined. The 
number dropped by 112,700 to 1,996,000. 

The Bureau said that reports from 40 
states showed new unemployment among 
covered workers as measured by volume 
of initial claims filed also declined for the 
fourth successive week. 


At the same time, the U.S. Federal 
Reserve Board found that slightly more 
than. seasonal strength was displayed in 
both manufacturing and mining during 
May. The board’s industrial production 
index went up, marking the first time it 
has increased since last July. 


The index rose even though industrial 
production remained where it had been in 
April. Industrial output in May was at 
the April rate of 123 per cent of the 1947-49 
average. But the seasonally adjusted index, 
which had also read 123 in April, went up 
two points in May to 125, reflecting a 
production that bettered normal seasonal 
expectations. 


Production of durable goods dropped 
slightly, but not as sharply as it normally 
does at this season, while non-durable 
goods production remained at the April 
level, reported the Board. 


Business On Upswing 


U.S. Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks told the Detroit Economic Club on 
June 14 that business in the United States 
was on the upswing. Citing the drop in 
registered unemployment and the increase 
in the industrial production index, he 
added that construction was far ahead of 
May 1953. 

The latter is confirmed by a joint report 
of the Labor and Commerce Departments. 
According to the report, expenditures for 
new construction set a record for May. 

Private spending for residential building 
rose more than usual this spring, agd 
commercial building reversed its downward 
trend of the past few months with a more- 
than-seasonal advance to a new all-time 
peak for May. 

On the other hand, said the report, 
expenditures for private industrial plant, 
which have been falling off since early 
1953, continued the slow downtrend. 

Another report by the two government 
departments estimates that new construc- 
tion expenditures will reach a new record 
high in 1954 and are expected to be two 
per cent above the 1953 record level. The 
estimate is based on the higher level of 
new home building and other civilian con- 
struction so far this year than was expected 
last November. 
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Employment in U.K. 
Higher Than Year Ago 


Civilian employment in Great Britain in 
April this year increased over the previous 
month and over the same month last year. 

At the end of April, according to the 
Ministry of Labour, there were 22,337,000 
persons in industry, commerce and services 
of all kinds. This was 63,000 more than 
in March and 183,000 more than in April 
1953. 

The increase resulted from the intake of 
those leaving school at Easter and from 
the rise in seasonal employment. 

The Ministry estimates that the total 
working population increased by 41,000 
(16,000 men and 25,000 women) during 
April. 

The total number of persons registered 
as unemployed on May 10 was 289,400, 
which includes 13,100 who were temporarily 
laid off. This was 27,200 fewer than on 
April 12. 

Unemployment on May 10 was 1:4 per 
cent of the estimated total number of 
employees, compared with 1-5 per cent in 
April and 1-6 per cent a year ago. Persons 
who had been unemployed for more than 
eight weeks numbered 134,700. 

The strength of the armed forces at the 
end of April was 842,000, which is 4,000 
fewer than in March and 24,000 fewer than 
in April 1953. 


U.N. Says Unemployment 
Is Major Problem 


The problem of preventing large-scale 
unemployment due to_ reductions in 
military expenditure is a major problem, 
according to the annual economic report 
of the United Nations. -The report, which 
is prepared by the economic stability and 
development section of the UN, was made 
public June 14. 

Calling the past year “one of the most 
satisfactory years for the world economy 
since the war,’ the report warned that 
“much of the improvement recorded in 
1953 may well have been of only temporary 
significance and major problems remain to 
be solved.” 

Noting that the short-term fluctuations in 
prices, production and international pay- 
ments that had accompanied the Korean 
hostilities were “apparently spent”, the 
report warned that full employment was 
by no means assured in the major indus- 
trial countries. 

The report concluded by noting that 
there was not sufficient flexibility in the 
world economy to withstand disturbances 
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that might result from a reduction in the 
activity of any major trading country. It 
stated that present international arrange- 
ments for dealing with currency shortages 
which would arise in such a situation “must 
be considered inadequate”. 





Textile, Farm Machinery, 
Fuel Imports Decline 

Canadian imports of textiles, primary iron 
and steel, farm machinery and fuels from 
the United States declined in value both 
in March and during the first quarter of 
1954, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. In addition, decreases were 
registered for purchases of fibres and non- 
metallic minerals and products. 

In March 1953, imports of farm imple- 
ments were valued at $22,165,000; cotton 
products, $10,071,000; coal, $7,676,000; and 
wool products, $6,202,000. In March this 
year, the values of the same products were 
listed as follows: farm implements, 


$16,341,000; cotton products, $8,275,000; 
coal, $6,341,000; and wool products, 
$5,785,000. 


During the first quarter of 1953, imports 
of cotton products from the United States 
were valued at $28,769,000 while the value 
of such goods for the first quarter of 1954 
was $21,119,000. Coal imports in the first 
quarter of 1954 amounted to $20,517,000, a 
decline from the $24,107,000 spent in the 
same period in 1953. 


Refuse NLRB Services 
To Communist-Led Union 


For the first time a national labour union 
has been refused the services of the United 
States National Labour Relations Board on 
the grounds that it is Communist-led. The 
action was taken May 31 against the Inter- 
national Fur and Leather Workers Union, 
whose President, Ben Gold, was recently 
convicted of falsely signing non-Communist 
affidavits. 

Under the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, all unions must file non-Communist 
affidavits with the Board. Failure to 
comply with these requirements results in 
the union being denied its name on repre- 
sentation ballots and the protection of the 
Board from unfair labour practices. The 
Board’s action resulted when the union 
unanimously re-elected Gold as its President 
despite a Board order to the union to 
dismiss him. 

The Fur and Leather Workers have 
already been dismissed from the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations on the grounds 
of Communist domination. 


Ottawa TLC Couneil 
Plans Housing Project 


A low-rental housing project, to be 
administered by the Ottawa and District 
Trades and Labour Council, is planned for 
the near future. 

The project, which will provide 50 
housing units in an Ottawa suburb, will 
be financed jointly by the city and the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, with the latter meeting 90 per cent 
of the cost. 

A company known as Mooretown Hous- 
ing Limited has been set up by the TLC 
Council and will be the landlord for a 
period of 40 years, after which the city 
will own the buildings. 

The company, comprising officers of the 
Council, was named in honour of the late 
Tom Moore, for many years President of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

In announcing the project, Leslie E. 
Wismer, President of the Ottawa Council, 
said the new houses would be occupied in 
about a year. The units will rent at a 
rate between $50 and $60 per month. 

Mr. Wismer said the scheme, which will 
be carried out with “strictly union labour’, 
was primarily designed to help relieve the 
current unemployment situation. At the 
same time, he emphasized, the project 
would provide much needed _ low-rental 
housing accommodation. 

Mr. Wismer said the scheme would serve 
as a demonstration that construction can 
be carried out on a year-round rather than 
a seasonal basis. 


Project to House 7,600 
Planned Near Toronto 


Plans for the largest government- 
sponsored housing project in Canada, one 
that will provide accommodation for 7,600 
people, were announced in Toronto late 
last month. 

The project will be built under a federal- 
provincial-municipal partnership with the 
Federal Government bearing 75 per cent 
of the cost. The provincial share will be 
about 18 per cent and that the munici- 
pality 74 per cent. The three govern- 
ments will recover their investments, with 
four per cent interest, in 50 years. 

The development will be located on a 
120-acre site north of Toronto. In all there 
will be 101 apartment buildings with 1,560 
individual suites of from one to three- 
bedroom size. 

Tenants will be selected from the $50-$77 
wage group and those with children will 
be given priority. Rents will range from 


$58 to a maximum of $78, with the average 
at $68 per month. 

Of the 1,560 suites, 1,000 will be three- 
bedroom, 340 will be two-bedroom and 220 
will be one-bedroom apartments. 

Ninety-seven of the 101 buildings will 
be 24 storey walk-ups. The other four 
will be 10 storey buildings placed at 
strategic sites to highlight the whole 
development. Design of the low buildings 
will be varied to avoid monotony. A 
10-acre park will centre the project and a 
school may be built in this green belt area. 

A municipal Housing Authority will 
administer the project. 


U.S. Housing Starts Rise 
I4 Per Cent in April 


Starts of privately-owned housing 
advanced in April to the highest level for 
any month in more than 3% years, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates of the US. 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. A 14- per-cent rise from March 
brought the total number of new dwelling 
units begun in April to 110,000, of which 
109,100 were privately-owned. Public hous- 
ing starts dropped from 1,200 in March to 
900 in April. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, private 
starts have been at an annual rate of well 
above 1,100,000 since the first of the year. 
The rate in April (1,159,000) was the 
highest for any April except in 1950. 

During the first four months of 1954, the 
number of privately-owned dwelling-unit 
starts exceeded a third of a million (341,400 
units) and almost equalled the private 
total for January-April 1953. However, 
because of an 80-per-cent slump in public 
housing, the total number of non-farm 
housing starts for the first third of 1954, 
at 346,000 units, was 6 per cent lower than 
the 1953 total for the same period. 

Final reports now available for 1953 show 
that 1,103,800 mew permanent non-farm 
dwelling units were put under construction 
last year, compared with 1,127,000 in 1952 
and 1,396,000 in the peak year 1950. 


U.S. Textile Workers 
Learning New Trade 


Some 20 persons in New England, 
thrown out of work after many years in 
a textile mill, are attending school to learn 
a new trade—shoe manufacturing. One 
married couple between them had a total 
of 63 years’ service in the textile plant, 
which during the Second World War 
employed 8,000. 
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Says Doctors Opposed to 
“State” Health Insurance 


Opposition of the medical profession to 
any form of compulsory “socialized” medi- 
cine was expressed last month at the 87th 
annual convention of the Canadian Medical 
Association in Vancouver. 

Dr. C. W. Burns, retiring President of 
the Association, said in his report to the 
convention that medical men in Canada 
“are distinctly and, I hope, unitedly opposed 
to any plan of state medicine or com- 
pulsory health insurance which would place 
the medical profession under the control 
of the state”. 

But they would, he said, support a 
national health insurance plan involving 
voluntary payment of insurance premiums 
and the pooling of financial resources so 
that illness can be budgeted for in advance. 

The CMA already is sponsoring such a 
voluntary scheme under its associated trans- 
Canada medical plans program. 

Dr. Burns warned the convention that 
rehabilitation of those with chronic ail- 
ments was becoming an increasingly serious 
problem because of the rise in average life 
expectancy. The very young and very old 
now outnumbered the middle-aged group 
on which a nation’s economy depended. 

“One citizen in every five is dependent 
on the remaining four,” he said. “Within 
the next 25 years this proportion will in- 
crease, which creates an alarming situation, 
and one which soon will be a major issue 
in the field of public economy.” 

An adequate rehabilitation program, he 
said, would enable chronically ill persons 
to contribute to their own support and 
would restore them as useful citizens. 


ol, Million Canedians Had 
Health Insurance in 1952 


Nearly 53 million Canadians had some 
form of voluntary hospital expense insur- 
ance at the end of 1952. About four 
million enjoyed surgical expense protection 
and approximately three million were 
insured under medical expense policies. 

These estimates were made by Bruce R. 
Power, Secretary and Actuary of the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Association, at 
the first Canadian Medical Care Confer- 
ence held recently. 

Mr. Power, who spoke on developments 
in voluntary health insurance over the past 
ten years, said most people acquired their 
protection during that time. 

The number of lives covered under 
voluntary plans of health insurance is con- 
tinuing to increase rapidly, he said, pointing 
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out that the ratios of increase during 1952 
were 7-6 per cent for hospital coverage, 
20 per cent for surgical coverage, and 31-9 
per cent for medical coverage. 


Describing the two broad classes of 
health insurance policies issued by insur- 
ance companies, namely group contracts 
and individual contracts, Mr. Power said 
life insurance companies in Canada are 
most active in the group field. 

Among the variety of forms of group 
coverage, the most common are weekly 
indemnity benefits, which compensate the 
insured life for loss of time from work 
due to accident or illness, and insurance 
against the cost of hospitalization, surgical 
treatment and medical care other than 
surgery. 

It is common practice, said Mr. Power, 
for the employer to bear part or all of the 
cost of the group insurance benefits pro- 
vided for his employees. In fact, he said, 
employee-pay-all plans are frowned upon 
from an underwriting point of view and 
are discouraged. 


Majority to Employers 
While group policies may be made with 
trade or professional associations or with 
labour unions, the vast majority are issued 
to an employer to protect his employees. 


One of the most recent forms of coverage 
in the field of accident and sickness insur- 
ance, said Mr. Power, is the form called 
major medical expense insurance. It is 
still in the experimental stage but a variety 
of contracts have been offered in the United 
States on both a group and _ individual 
basis. This movement has now spread to 
Canada and protection of this kind is 
currently being made available by a number 
of insurance companies. 


Answers Criticism 


Speaking of the non-profit concept and 
the criticism that insurance companies are 
making a profit out of human misery, Mr. 
Power said: “I am not prepared to concede 
in a private enterprise economy lke ours 
that there is anything immoral about 
making a reasonable profit in return for 
rendering a valuable service.” 


He cited the case of doctors, nurses and 
manufacturers of medical supplies and 
hospital equipment, who all work under 
the private enterprise system. 


In hospitalization insurance, he said, 
there seems to be a constant struggle to 
maintain a reasonable balance between 
premium income and claims outgo. 

“For example, in 1952, 36 companies 
issuing group hospitalization contracts paid 
out in claims 91-8 per cent of the $17 to 


$18 millions they received in premiums. 
Having in mind that the balance left 
after paying claimants had to take care 
of all administrative expenses, including the 
two per cent tax on premiums in respect 
of which the insurance companies enjoy 
a ‘monopoly’, it will be obvious that this 
class of business is not the gold mine it 
seems to be in the minds of some people,” 
he said. 


$675 Million in 2 Years 
Spent on Health Care 


Canadians spent a total of $675,000,000 
from public and private funds on health 
care during 1950-51, according to Dr. 
G. D. W. Cameron, Deputy Minister of 
the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. Addressing the 87th annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Medical Association 
at Vancouver, June 17, he said that of this 
amount, almost $375,000,000 came from 
families or from them through insurance 
plans. 


With regard to the disabled, Dr. Cameron 
stated that a survey carried out by the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare revealed that 425,000 persons, or 
three per cent of the population, reported 
chronic disabilities. Of this number, more 
than 100,000 of all ages and both sexes 
could be described as totally disabled. 


Most Disabled Over 45 


Sixty per cent of persons listed as 
disabled were over 45 years of age. 
Approximately 60 per cent of all the 
disabling conditions reported were due to 
heart disease, residual impairments due to 
accidents, arthritis and rheumatism, deaf- 
ness, partial or total blindness and disorders 
of the nervous system, in that order, the 
speaker pointed out. 


Referring to health care expenditures by 
income groups, Dr. Cameron remarked that 
about seven per cent of families with in- 
comes under $3,000 a year spend $70 or 
more in direct physicians’ services, apart 
from insurance, hospital and dental, and 
other payments. 

Concerning the purchase of health care 
insurance, the Deputy Minister reported 
that with families with incomes less than 
$1,500 a year, just over one-quarter reported 
expenditure of this type by one or more 
of their members. More than half of the 
families with incomes between $1,500 and 
$3,000 purchased this kind of protection 
and above the $3,000 level, about two- 
thirds of all families list such an expense 
in their budgets, Dr. Cameron stated. 


New Political Arm Mey 
Be Created in Quebec 


A new political party to serve as labour’s 
political arm in the province may be 
created in Quebec. At its second annual 
convention, held in Champigny early last 
month, the Quebec Federation of Indus- 
trial Unions (CCL) decided to study the 
creation of such a party. 

A committee was instructed to draw up 
a manifesto setting forth the fundamental 
rights of workers “as trade-unionists and as 
citizens of the province of Quebec”. The 
Federation intends to invite the other two 
major labour organizations, the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour and 
the Quebee Provincial Federation of Labour 
(TLC), to participate in the preparation of 
this manifesto. 

Romeo Mathieu, re-elected General Sec- 
retary of the QFIU, told the delegates 
during the two-day convention that “there 
is a possibility of launching a political 
party in Quebec which will probably have 
a program very closely related to that of 
the CCF party, but which will be distinctly 
‘Quebec province’ in nature. This is the 
only solution for our problems.” 

Mr. Mathieu added: “The anti-democratic 
and anti-unionist attitude of our govern- 
ments obliges us, whether we like it or 
not, to have recourse to one of the sole 
liberties left to us, that of choosing the 
representatives who make up our govern- 
ments.” 

R. J. (Doc) Lamoureux, re-elected 
President of the QFIU, also expressed the 
hope that the Federation will be able to 
contribute towards. bringing the other 
labour organizations closer together. 

In addition to Messrs. Lamoureux and 
Mathieu, the Executive Committee elected 
includes Vice-presidents J. P. Tessier, 
Philippe Vaillancourt and William Dodge. 
Jacques V. Morin is Executive Secretary. 


No Werk Avatiable Yet 
On St. Lawrence Seaway 


Hardship for workers seeking employ- 
ment and for municipalities in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway area has resulted from 
the arrival of many persons seeking work 
on the project at a time when there is 
little prospect of employment in the 
immediate future. 

In order to prevent this, local offices of 
the National Employment Service have 
been instructed not to send workers to 
areas along the proposed Seaway unless 
there is a definite prospect of work 
available. 
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Oue. to Heve Committee 
On Industrial Relations 


The Quebec Government will set up a 
standing parliamentary committee on indus- 
trial relations at the next session of the 
Legislature. This was announced by Hon. 
Antonio Barrette, Provincial Minister of 
Labour, at the closing banquet of the 17th 
annual convention of the Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC) at Granby last 
month. 


Mr. Barrette said the committee will 
hear representations from any public body 
pertaining to labour-management problems. 

“The committee,” he added, “will keep 
both the public and the government fully 
informed about the needs and objectives of 
interested parties.” 

The QFL granted a fifth mandate to its 
President, Roger Provost, who defeated 
Paul Fournier, Canadian representative of 
the Distillery Workers’ International Union, 
by a vote of 376 to 119. 

Armand Marion, Canadian representative 
of the American Guild of Variety Artists, 
was re-elected by acclamation Secretary- 
Treasurer of the QFL, which represents 
some 140,000 trade-unionists belonging to 
160 unions and five trades and labour 
councils. 

The QFL decided to give its leaders 
more latitude in order to enable them, 
under certain circumstances, to form cartels 
with the other labour federations in the 
province. However, it refused to engage 
actively in political action. 

Speaking at the opening of the conven- 
tion, the President uttered a strong indict- 
ment of the Federal Government, for its 
unemployment policy, and of the provincial 
government, which it accused of doing away 
with freedom of association in Quebec prov- 
ince. It also denounced Bills 19 and 20. 

While he said that the time for “partisan 
strife” has not yet come, Mr. Provost 
nevertheless emphasized the need _ for 
political education. 

The delegates present, who numbered 
about 500, decided “to authorize the 
executive of the Federation to decide 
between conventions whether there should 
be participation in inter-union cartels”. 
The resolution specified, however, that the 
OFL, is not to take part) unoany som 
action “except in cases of urgent interest 
for all workers”. 

This resolution modifies the one adopted 
at the Sherbrooke convention in 1951, 
which forbade any coalition with the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

The delegates approved a report reject- 
ing as unsatisfactory the draft labour code 
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submitted by the Superior Labour Council, 
The QFL intends to present its own labour 
code soon. 

The convention also asked that the 
legislation governing workmen’s compensa- 
tion be amended so as to ensure the 
accident victim of full compensation for 
his wages and immediate payment of all 
compensation, and that this legislation 
apply to all professional and _ industrial 
illnesses, irrespective of the nature of the 
illness or of the employment, and to all 
industries. 

With regard to unemployment insurance, 
the delegates were unanimous in calling 
for higher benefits and a shorter waiting 
period. 

All the regional vice-presidents were 
re-elected by acclamation. These vice- 
presidents are: Edouard Larose and R. M. 
Bennett, Montreal; Jean-Baptiste Hurens, 


Quebec; Jean-Baptiste Arsenault, St- 
Maurice; René Fournier, Eastern Town- 
ships; Pat O’Farrell, Western Quebec; 


Marcel Charbonneau, the Laurentians; and 
Georges Métivier, Richelieu district. 





CCCL Begins Organizing 
New Logging Union 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera-_ 
tion of Labour has just launched an 
organization campaign among  Quebec’s 
forest workers to set up the “Professional 
Syndicate of Specialized Forest Workers”. 

Thel-aim of. the CCCL is. to form a 
union to represent the various permanent 
trades in the logging industry—particularly 
camp clerks, cooks and their assistants, 
mechanics and drivers of motor vehicles, 
forest rangers and lumber scalers, con- 
struction and maintenance workers for 
camps, roads, bridges and locks; black- 
smiths, dynamiters and workers of all 
trades in general. 

A team of organizers under the direction 
of René Harmégnies, chief organizer for 
the CCCL, has: begun the task. The 
services of Irénée Bérubé, forest ranger 
and former publicity man for the licensed 
lumber scalers of Quebec, have also been 
retained. 








Letter Carriers Leave 
Civil Service Federation 


The Federated Association of Letter 
Carriers has voted to leave the Civil 
Service Federation of Canada. The 
decision was taken at the Association’s 
30th annual convention in Ottawa _ last 
month. The group is also affiliated with 
the. LisC: 


Firm Hires Union Chief 
To Settle Grievances 


To facilitate the settlement of grievances, 
a Quebec firm has created a new position 
and hired the president of the union in 
the plant to fill it. 

Shawinigan Chemicals has appointed 
J. Emile Hébert, President of the National 
Federation of Chemical Industry Workers 
(CCCL), to anticipate grievances and aid 
in their prompt settlement. Mr. Hébert, 
a company employee for 25 years, was 
recommended for the job by his union. 
Creation of the new position resulted from 
an understanding reached during recent 
negotiation of a new contract. 





10,200 Under 16 Years Old 
Work in Quebee Industry 


According to an investigation carried on 
recently by the Research Service of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, more than 10,200 boys and girls 
under 16 years of age were working in 
industries in the province of Quebee on 
April ly 1953: 

This inquiry, undertaken at the request 
of the CCCL’s Confederal Committee on 
the Problems of Women in _ Industry, 
showed that 10,257 children (5,675 boys and 
4,582 girls) had obtained juvenile permits 
allowing them to work in industries not 
classified as dangerous. 

According to the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act, these indus- 
tries can hire girls and boys over 14 years 
provided the latter can prove that they 
are able to read and write easily. 

Heading the list is Montreal, where 3,456 
of the 4,582 working girls are employed. 
Next come Verdun, with 202; Quebec, 200; 
Three Rivers, 170; and St. Hyacinthe, 144. 

The greatest number of employed girls, 
1,430, are in the ready-made clothing 
industry. Then come commercial estab- 
lishments, with 1,209, and factories produc- 
ing food, 447. 

The CCCL Committee is now making 
an extensive investigation into the ques- 
tion of women in industry, their working 
conditions in the factories and_ their 
distribution in the various industries. 





96,000 Work Injuries 
In Ontario in 19535 


During 1953, within the manufacturing 
classes of industry in the membership of 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
clations (Ontario), 96,749 work injuries 
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were reported to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, it was reported by R. G. D. 
Anderson, IAPA General Manager, at the 
organization’s 39th annual safety confer- 
ence in Toronto. 

Of these, 24,379 involved an absence 
from work of five days or more. There 
were 87 reported deaths, of which 23 
resulted from traffic accidents and 12 from 
industrial diseases, chiefly silicosis and 
pneumoconiosis. 


No Costs at all 


Mr. Anderson stated that in more than 
40 per cent of the plants having member- 
ship in the Associations, no costs at all 
were incurred under the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

Referring specifically to the activities of 
the Associations during 1953, the general 
manager noted that 7,587 inspections had 
been made with 12,374 recommendations for 
the correction of unsafe conditions and 
practices. The inspection staff also partici- 
pated in 77 plant meetings. In co-operation 
with Toronto and McMaster universities, 
evening courses were conducted throughout 
the year on safety practices in industry. 
During the year, the Associations promoted 
275 safety meetings with a total accumu- 
lative attendance of 26,665 persons. 





CPR Names Supervisor 
OF Labour Relations 


A. L. McGregor has been named super- 
visor of labour relations for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, 1t was announced 
last month. A native of Winnipeg, where 
he joined the railway in 1918, he has been 
superintendent of the Company’s Sudbury 
division for four years and before that 
was assistant to the general superintendent 
at Montreal for six years. 


Newspaper Guild Reports 


Reeent Contract Gains 


Recent wage gains and improvements in 
working conditions on newspapers in the 
United States under American Newspaper 
Guild (CIO) contracts are reported in 
The Guild Reporter, ANG publication, 

The Boston Post has reduced the work- 
week from 40 to 374 hours, raised top 
reporter minimums from $117.25 to $121 a 
week, and granted four weeks’ vacation 
after 20 years’ service instead of after 
25 years’. 

At the Chicago Daily News, wage rates 
for reporters have been raised to $120 a 
week after five years’ service and for copy- 
readers, $125 after 44 years’. 
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Labour Act Proclaimed, 
New Board Named in B.C. 


British Columbia’s new Labour Relations 
Act (see p. 954) was proclaimed June 16, 
The next day Labour Minister Lyle Wicks 
announced the appointment of the five 
members of the province’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Board to take over the duties of 
the former part-time Labour Relations 
Board. 

Thus Deputy Labour Minister W. H. 
Sands will now be chairman of both 
boards. 


Strong Labour Protests 


Strong protests have been voiced against 
both the membership of the new Board 
and the Act by organized labour in the 
province. 

In announcing the new arrangement, Mr. 
Wicks said the appointments “are in accord 
with our policy to simplify administration 
where possible. As this eliminates one 
government board it not only simplifies 
procedure as well as administration for the 
labour department but will also result in 
considerable saving to the British Columbia 
taxpayer.” 

The former Labour Relations Board 
was composed of two management repre- 
sentatives, two, labour representatives, 
and a government-appointed chairman. 
One of the labour representatives, Charles 
Murdock, was appointed to the Industrial 
Relations Board last year. He is Vice- 
president of Division 101, Street Railway- 
men’s Union, and will be the only labour 


member of the board that will now 
administer all labour legislation in the 
province. 


Other members of the Board are Mrs. 
Rex Eaton, who thus becomes the first 
woman in Canada to sit on a labour rela- 
tions board; H. J. Young, retired Van- 
couver industrialist; and G. A. Little, chief 
investigator for the LRB. 

Commenting on the appointments, Tom 
Alsbury, President of the Vancouver, New 
Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council (TLC) said: “The Labour 
Relations Board members are selected by 
labour and management, but the Industrial 
Relations Board members are chosen by 
the government. They will be completely 
ignoring the voices of labour and manage- 
ment, the groups primarily concerned.” 

George Home, Secretary of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour (CCL) 
declared: “This is the first time in Canada 
that a provincial labour relations board 
has been set up without letting employees 
have the right to nominate who should 
represent them. 
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“The government is not asking who 
should represent us; it is telling us,” he 
said. 

Following its introduction, a labour 
research committee comprised of members 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour 
and the railway transportation brother- 
hoods said the new Act “will destroy 
industrial peace on the West Coast”. The 
committee members represent more than 
150,000 workers. 

A special report issued by the com- 
mittee charged that the new legislation 
will lead to and promote bitterness in 
labour-management relations. It said the 
amendments to the Act are not in 
sympathy with the needs of the British 
Columbia worker and are designed to 
hinder trade union functions. Introduction 
of the new Act was unnecessary, the report 
said, since only one section of the old Act 
was deleted. 


Says Act “Vicious” 


Individual labour leaders also attacked 
the Act after its proclamation. Lloyd 
Whelan, President of the Vancouver local 


of the International Woodworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL), termed the Act 
“vicious to basic industries”. Jack Mac- 


Kenzie, President of another IWA local, 
said: “It’s become law and we are going 
to have to live with it; but it is still our 
firm opinion that it places too much power 
in the hands of one individual—the Labour 
Minister.” 

Thomas Gooderham, TLC Pacific Coast 
representative, said he was “sorry to see 
it become law so suddenly without further 
consideration by the government to labour’s 
requests for certain changes.” 

The Secretary of the Victoria Trades and 
Labour Council (TLC), Percy Rayment, 
said labour legislation in British Columbia 
was In advance of most other provinces, 
but “the new Act is definitely a backward 
step with the poor provisions of the Acts 
in other provinces introduced”. 

Defending the Act and deploring “the 
great deal of misinformation” about it, 
Labour Minister Wicks said :— 

“We have made the Act as legally fool- 
proof as possible and we have placed 
related sections...together to avoid con- 
fusion, which makes for simplicity and 
clarification.” 

The new Labour Relations Act replaces 
the former Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, in force since 1947. Details 
of the new Act are given in “Highlights 
of Labour Legislation Enacted by Pro- 
vincial Legislatures in 1954” which begins 
on page 954 of this issue. 


Grant 467 Certifications 
In B.C. Last Year 


Permission to prosecute for alleged viola- 
tions of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act was granted in an increased 
number of cases in British Columbia last 
year, according to the report of the pro- 
vincial Labour Relations Board for 1953. 
Seventy-five such requests were filed with 
the Board, of which 36 were granted. In 
1952, only 14 requests to prosecute were 
approved. 

During the year, the Board authorized 
the issuance of 467 certificates of bargaining 
authority and rejected 119 applications. 
Within the same period, 48 representation 
ballots and 221 strike votes were conducted 
by the Board. The Board considered 54 
applications for decertification during the 
year, of which 15 were rejected and 29 
were approved. At the end of the year, 
eight such applications had been tabled 
and two were still pending. 


ITU Re-eleects Randolph; 
Botlermaker Chief Quits 


The headquarters of the International 
Typographical Union reported last month 
that Woodruff Randolph had been re- 
elected President by a 569-vote margin 
over George Bante of Chicago. The vote 
was 38,160 to 37,591. Mr. Randolph has 
been President of the ITU since 1944. 

The President of another AFL union, the 
International Brotherhoods of Boilermakers, 
Tron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers 
and Helpers, has resigned, effective July 1. 
Charles J. MacGowan, who will now occupy 
the position of President Emeritus, will 
continue to be a member of the union’s 
executive council, however. He _ was 
succeeded by William A. Calvin, a former 
Vice-president of the union and recently 
Assistant to the President. 


Chief Calls Soviet Unions 
“Schools for Communism?’ 

State-controlled unions in the Soviet 
Union are known as “the school of 
Communist education of the masses,” said 
Nikolai M. Shvernik in an address to the 
Eleventh Congress of Soviet labour unions 
held in Moscow recently. 

Mr. Shvernik, who is leader of the Soviet 
labour unions, said they must “increase 
Socialist competition, strengthen labour 
discipline and eliminate formalism in their 
approach to daily problems”. 
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Mr. Shvernik accused the Oil and Build- 
ing Ministries of “systematically failing to 
fulfil” the targets set for them by the state. 
He complained that the Ministries of 
Agriculture and of State Farms had lagged 
behind in their plans for building houses 
for farm workers. 

He told the labour unionists it was their 
job to help put matters right. 

A message of greeting sent to the con- 
gress jointly by the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party and the 
Government, and quoted by ‘Tass, the 
Soviet news agency, said :— 

“Soviet labour unions at all stages of 
Socialist construction have put into effect 
the policy of the Communist Party, aimed 
at strengthening the might of the Soviet 
State, at a steady building up of the 
country’s economy and the culture and 
well-being of the people.” 


Four-Month Immigration 
Higher Than Last Year 


More immigrants entered Canada during 
the first four months of 1954 than in the 
corresponding period of 1953, the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration has 
reported. Up to the end of April this year, 
44.877 immigrants arrived in the country 
while 39,055 entered in the first four months 
of 1953. 

In April this year, immigrants totalled 
16,654, of whom 7,838 were adult males, 
4,891 adult females and 3,925 children under 
18 years. 

Italian immigrants were the largest ethnic 
group to arrive in the first four months of 
1954, numbering 7,962, followed by English 
(7,421), Dutch (6,213), German (5,855), 
Scottish (3,183) and from the United States, 
2,872. 


Uneover Dual Role of 
B.C. Leeal’s President 


A man in British Columbia who while 
serving as president of an AFL local was 
employed as organizer for a rival CIO 
union has been unmasked. He was imme- 
diately dismissed from his presidential post. 

According to a Canadian Press report 
from Kitimat, Wally Ross, President of 
the local of the Aluminum Workers Inter- 
national Union (AFL) there, admitted , 
during a conciliation board hearing that 
he was actually an organizer for the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). Mr. 
Ross had just presented the aluminum 
workers’ brief to the board when he 
admitted his dual role when confronted by 
the company counsel at the hearing. 
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Steelworkers, U.S. Steel 
Sign New Agreement 


A five-cent-an-hour wage increase and 
improved pension and insurance programs 
highlighted the new contract signed by the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO) and 
the United States Steel Corporation, June 
29. The Steelworkers represent approxi- 
mately 600,000 workers in the basic steel 
industry and the negotiations with US. 
Steel are expected to set the pattern for 
negotiations with other firms in the 
industry. 

Under the new contract, which became 
effective July 1, the workers will receive 
a five-cent-an-hour wage increase, bringing 
the average hourly rate to between $2.19 
and $2.29. The pension program, which 
will go into effect November 1, provides 
for an increase from $100 a month for all 
workers with 25 years’ service to $140 for 
employees with 30 years’ service. Both the 
old and the new benefits include federal 
social security payments. 

The insurance program, which also 
becomes effective November 1, calls for an 
additional company and employee contribu- 
tion of two cents per hour to finance the 
scheme. Previously, the company and the 
employees had contributed 2% cents each. 
The new cost now amounts to 44 cents 
an hour for both parties. 


The insurance clauses of the contract are 
frozen for two years while the pensions 
provisions will remain unchanged for three. 
Wage talks, however, may be reopened on 
May 1 next year. 


The new agreement also: (1) allows those 
who retire because of disability before age 
65 to receive a minimum $75-a-month 
pension, compared with $50 under the old 
contract; (2) sets the starting rate at $1.57 
an hour; and (3) retains the present 
spread of 54 cents between job classes. 

The agreement made no mention of the 
guaranteed annual wage which the union 
stressed earlier as a major point in the 
negotiations. 

The Corporation estimates the “package” 
increase amounts to 9 to 10 cents an hour, 
the highest so far in 1954 contract nego- 
tiations in any major United States 
industry. 





An analysis by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor, of 222 major contracts negotiated 
in the first quarter of 1954 shows that 80 
per cent of them provided for wage in- 
creases, with the median raise between 6 
and 7 cents for all contracts. 
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5-Cent Ceiling Predicted 
For U.S. Wage Increases 


Wage increases in the United States this 
year will not exceed five cents an hour, the 
American Management Association pre- 
dicted last month. 

In a report circulated among labour 
relations executives attending a collective 
bargaining conference in New York, June 7 
and 8, the Association said: “Early con- 
tract settlements reveal that many firms 
are settling for no money raise at all; and 
many others are coming in for five cents 
or under. So at this point it looks as 
though the nickel settlement will be about 
ceiling so far as wages are concerned this 
year.” 

(The prediction was made three weeks 
before the United Steelworkers and US. 
Steel signed an agreement providing for 
a five-cent-an-hour increase (see above).) 


Other Predictions 


Concerning organized labour’s internal 
situation, the Association made the follow- 
ing predictions :— 

That the chances of a merger between 
the AFL and the CIO are “remote” and 
will remain so until the two bodies can 
work out their jurisdictional problems. 

That the formation of a third force in 
labour, composed of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL), the 
United Steelworkers (CIO) and the inde- 
pendent United Mine Workers, 1s 
“Improbable”. 

That the influence of the United Elec- 
trical Workers and other unions which have 
been accused of being left-wing is declining 
but that the Communist party is still 
following its policy of infiltrating unions 
wherever it can. 

That the guaranteed annual wage is not 
likely to feature prominently in the wage 
negotiations of the average company. 

Stating that unions will press their 
demands for fringe benefits, management 
was warned to expect collective agreement 
negotiations to concern the 35-hour work- 
week, severance pay for hourly-rated 
employees, additional paid holidays, group 
life insurance, sickness and accident insur- 
ance, hospitalization benefits, surgical in- 
surance, improved pension plans. and 
increased vacations. 

The Association concluded its review of 
labour-management relations by noting that 
“the company that has followed a con- 
sistent, fair and firm labour relations policy 
in the past will probably find that its action 
this year will help to establish a better 
and more healthful industrial relations 
climate.” 


J. L. D. Ives Retires at End of Month 


After nearly half a century’s association 
with railroading and with the Order of 
Railway Conductors, J. L. D. Ives, Vice- 
president and Dominion Legislative Repre- 
sentative of the Order, has announced his 
retirement at the end of the current term, 
which expires July 31. 


Mr. Ives, who was born in Prince Edward 
Island, first began his railroading career as 
a brakeman on the Canadian Northern 
Railway at Dauphin, Man., in 1907. 
Following his promotion to conductor in 
1911, Mr. Ives moved to Winnipeg and 
worked in this capacity with the Canadian 
Northern Railway and later with the Cana- 
dian National Railways after the amalgama- 
tion of the Canadian Northern, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways. 


Mr. Ives, who had served on _ local 
committees of adjustment, participated 
actively in the negotiations of agreements 
covering the consolidation of the three 
railway properties. In 1936 he was elected 
Chairman of the General Committee of 
Adjustment for the Order on Canadian 
National lines in the West. Mr. Ives 
moved to Ottawa in 1941.when he was 
elected a Vice-president and Dominion 
Legislative Representative of the Order. 

Since 1941, Mr. Ives has served as a 
member of the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1 and during the past 
year was Chairman of the Board. As 
Dominion Legislative Representative, he 
has been associated with the Dominion 
Joint Legislative Committee of the Rail- 
way Transportation Brotherhoods and has 
been the Committee’s Chairman for the 
past three years. 





The Committee, which represents most 
railway workers in Canada, is a voluntary 
organization composed of representatives 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 


neers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of 
Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees Department 
(AFL). It’s name was recently changed to 
National Legislative Committee (Canada), 
International Railway Brotherhoods. 





House of Commons Debates of Labour Interest 


Disabled Persons 


June l 


The Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, moved the 
second reading of Bill No. 462, to provide 
allowances for disabled persons between the 
ages of 18 and 65. The maximum allow- 
ance permitted will be $40 a month. 

According to Mr. Martin, the legislation 
is primarily concerned with providing a 
measure of security and comfort for the 


“most helpless of our fellow citizens, the 
totally and permanently disabled”. Mr. 
Martin pointed out that the costs of the 
program will be shared equally by the 
Federal Government and the participating 
provinces. As such, the provinces will have 
to enact enabling legislation. The Health 
and Welfare Minister estimated that if all 
the provinces joined in the program, an 
estimated 25,000 to 35,000 disabled citizens 
would receive benefits at an annual cost 
of between $12 to $16 million. 
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The proposed legislation provides that 
any province may set a higher minimum 
age for eligibility if it so desires. The 
residence requirement has been set at 10 
years. Income ceilings are to be the same 
as those in the federal Old Age Assistance 
Act and, stated Mr. Martin, “represent the 
most common wish of the provinces when 
they were assembled in conference with 
us here a few months ago”. 

The proposed legislation will avoid a 
duplication of benefits payable under other 
enactments such as the federal Blind 
Persons Act, the Old Age Assistance Act, 
the Old Age Security Act, the War Veterans 
Allowance Act and _ provincial mothers’ 
allowances laws. In addition, duplication of 
benefit will be avoided where care or main- 
tenance is already provided in institutions. 

Mr. W. G. Blair (Lanark) stated that 
it was regrettable that the definition of 
total and permanent disability had been 
left out of the proposed legislation and 
would be dealt with only in the regulations 
to the Act. Mr. Blair added that the 
legislation left a gap for those between the 
ages of 16 and 18, a period between the 
age when family allowances ended and 
disability allowances began. 

Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) urged that the proposed allowance 
be increased to $60 a month and added 
that the federal government share of the 
costs should be on a 75-25 basis and not 
50-50 as proposed. This would mean that 
the Federal Government would pay $45 
and the provinces $15 with regard to a 
$60 benefit, Mr. Knowles remarked. Mr. 
Knowles also criticized the residence quali- 
fication, pointing out that it disallowed 
benefits to immigrants who, on becoming 
disabled, would be an added burden to 
agencies in the provinces or municipalities 
concerned. Mr. Knowles further recom- 
mended that the ceiling on permissible 
income for those coming under the provi- 
sions of the Act be increased. 


June 8 

The House resumed consideration in 
committee of Bill No. 462, to provide 
allowances for disabled persons. 

Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked the Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
how the 25,000 to 35,000 persons the Gov- 
ernment had estimated would come under 
the provisions of the disabled persons 
legislation could be reconciled with the 
100,000 persons estimated as being disabled 
in the April 1952 issue of the Lasour 
Gazette and who would come under the 
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attention of the national advisory com- 
mittee on rehabilitation. In reply, Mr. 
Martin stated that the latter figure referred 
to veterans, workmen’s compensation cases, 
total hospital cases and others. 

After some debate, the bill was read the 
third time and passed. Participating in 
the debate were: Mr. J. F. Pouliot (Temis- 
couata), Mr. F. D. Shaw (Red Deer), Mr. 
J. R. Kark (Antigonish-Guysborough), Mr. 
G. H. Castleden (Yorkton), Mr. T. 8S. 
Barnett (Comox-Alberni), Mr. F. S. 
Zaplitny (Dauphin), Mr. J. G. Diefenbaker 
(Prince Albert), Mr. G. K. Fraser (Peter- 
borough) and Mr. T. J. Kickham (Kings). 


Anti-Dumping Laws 


June 4 


Speaking in the debate on the estimates 
for his department, the Hon. J. J. McCann, 
Minister of National Revenue, stated that 
the policy put into effect by the Govern- 
ment concerning the importation of end- 
of-season and end-of-line goods had served 
as a deterrent to importers. The Minister 
stated that where departmental appraisers 
had increased the invoice value of an 
imported product, Canadian manufacturers 
had benefited. He told the House that 
clothing imports have declined and that 
higher valuations for customs duties are 
being assessed on them. 

In reply to Mr. J. M. Macdonnell 
(Greenwood), Mr. McCann stated that 26 
additional appraisers had been hired by 
the Government to examine the prices of 
foreign exporters. He noted that they 
were at present working in the United 
States and the United Kingdom and that 
communications were under way with other 
countries with a view to having Canadian 
appraisers accepted there. 

Other speakers in the debate included 
Mr. C. Gillis (Cape Breton South), Mr. 
A. M. Nicholson (Mackenzie), the Hon. 
Walter Harris, Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration, Mr. George Drew, Leader of 
the Opposition, Mr. G. W. Montgomery 
(Victoria-Carleton), Mr. C. O. Nickle 
(Calgary South) and Mr. Donald M. 
Fleming (Eglinton). 


Industrial Relations 


June 8 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved the second reading of Bill 
No. 466, to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. Mr. 
Knowles explained that his bill was in the 
nature of an amendment to the federal 
labour Act in order to clear up an 
ambiguity concerning the laying of an 


information and complaint under the Act. 
Mr. Knowles added that a recent decision 
by the Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
had highlighted this ambiguity and that 
the Manitoba Labour Relations Act con- 
cerning the laying of a complaint and 
information was identical to the federal 
statute. 

Speaking for the Minister of Labour, the 
Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, stated that it was 
the Government’s intention to await the 
appeal of the Manitoba decision before 
taking any final action. 


Seamen’s Training 


June 11 


Mr. Howard Green (Vancouver-Quadra) 
asked the Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister 
of Transport, if the Government was con- 
sidering establishing a vocational training 
plan for seamen who had become unem- 
ployed due to their ships’ registry being 
transferred from Canada to that of the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Chevrier replied 
that no such scheme existed but pointed 
out that under a provincial-federal agree- 
ment, through the Department of Labour, 
training is provided for persons in various 
trades. 

Mr. Green noted that placing unem- 
ployed seamen under ordinary vocational 
training programs would work a hardship 
on them as some of the provinces have 
not agreed to this and also that in British 
Columbia trainees apparently do _ not 
receive allowances while in training. Mr. 
Chevrier stated that he would bring the 
matter to the attention of the Minister 
of Labour. 


Health Insurance 


June 19 


In reply to several speeches made in 
the House concerning a national health 
program, the Hon. Paul Martin, Minister 
of National Health and Welfare, stated 
that his department has been making 
studies of costs situations in Canada as 
well as in the United Kingdom and the 
Scandinavian countries. In addition, the 
department was discussing voluntary plans 
that are carried on outside the auspices of 
the Government, the Minister noted. 

Mr. Martin went on to state that so far 
as the provinces were concerned, he knew 
of only one provincial government that 
would be prepared to embark on a national 
health insurance scheme. 

Mr. Martin referred to a speech made 
by- Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent on 
July 9, 1953, in which it was stated that 


the Liberal party was committed to sup- 
port a policy of contributory health insur- 
ance to be administered by the provinces. 
In addition, the Prime Minister’s speech 
pointed out that this scheme depended 
upon the provincial governments taking the 
initiative in working out health plans 
adapted to local conditions. - 


Unemployment 


June 24 


Speaking during the debate on the esti- 
mates for his department, the Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, stated that 
in the fiscal year 1952-53, the number of 
claims for unemployment insurance was 17 
per cent higher than in the fiscal year 
1951-52. He added that the number claim- 
ing benefits in the 12 months ending in 
March of this year was about 25 per cent 
greater ‘than in the corresponding period 
of the previous fiscal year. 


Referring specifically to the unemploy- 
ment situation, the Minister stated that 
his department was taking “a very serious 
and continuous look” at the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act in the light of experi- 
ence gained during the past winter. He 
referred to the past winter as “the first 
time anything approaching a severe test 
of the effectiveness of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act has occurred”. 


The Minister admitted that the total 
number of unemployed has been large and 
that the Government has been greatly con- 
cerned about it. He expressed the hope 
that the administration of the Act had 
“softened the really heavy sting of hard- 
ship during the seasonal unemployment of 
this past winter”. 

Among those participating in the debate 
were: Mrs. Ellen Fairclough (Hamilton 
West), Mr. Clarence Gillis (Cape Breton 
South), Mr. Roland Michener (St. Paul’s), 


Mr. E. G. Hansell (Macleod), Mr. 
J. W. Noseworthy (York South), Mr. 
Michael Starr (Ontario), Mr. W.~ B: 
Nesbitt (Oxford), Mr. George Drew, 
Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Stanley 
Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre), the 


Hon. Walter Harris, Minister of Citizen- 
ship and-Immigration, the Hon. J. J. 
McCann, Minister of National Revenue, 
Mr. J. M. Macdonnell (Greenwood), Mr. 
Gordon Churchill (Winnipeg South Centre), 
Mr. G. W. Montgomery (Victoria- 
Carleton), Mr. H. W. Herridge (Kootenay 
West), Mr. L. E. Cardiff (Huron), Mr. 
Hae Dee lulton = G<amloops), 3 Mr. I. 1S: 
Barnett (Comox-Alberni), Mr. J. Pallett 
(Peel) and Mr. C. W. Carter (Burin- 
Burgeo). 
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Highlights of Labour Laws Enacted 


by Provincial Legislatures in 1954 


New Labour Relations Act passed in British Columbia; Acts amended in 
four other provinces. Higher benefits and extended coverage provided 


in revision of British Columbia Workmen's Compensation Act. 


New 


Brunswick passes new vacations with pay and weekly rest legislation 


At the 1954 sessions of the provincial 
Legislatures, the most important changes 
in labour legislation were in the field of 
labour relations. In British Columbia, a 
new Labour Relations Act was _ passed, 
replacing the former Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act and giving to 
the Minister of Labour many of the 
powers and responsibilities formerly vested 
in the Labour Relations Board. 


Many significant amendments were made 
to Part V of the Alberta Labour Act, 
which deals with conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. One new feature of the Act as 
amended is that the Board of Industrial 
Relations is given authority to “suspend” 
the certification of a bargaining agent 
where it is satisfied that it no longer repre- 
sents the majority of the employees in the 
bargaining unit. 

Changes were also made in the Acts of 
Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. In 
Ontario, the changes were designed to 
shorten the period in which bargaining 
and conciliation proceedings are carried on. 
The Quebec Legislature provided for the 
decertification of a union if any of its 
officers or organizers are Communists. In 
Saskatchewan, pension rights of employees 
involved in a legal strike or lockout are 
protected by an amendment to the Trade 
Union Act. 

Manitoba enacted a new law to provide 
for compulsory arbitration in a dispute 
between a municipality and a certified 
union of firefighters. 

As regards other changes, amendments 
to workmen’s compensation laws were of 
next importance. Five Acts were amended. 
In British Columbia, the rate of compen- 
sation for disability was raised from 70 to 
75 per cent and the ceiling on yearly 
earnings was increased from $3,600 to $4,000. 
Of particular interest were the increases 
allowed in the disability pensions of per- 
sons injured before March 1943. Coverage 
was extended in British Columbia and also 
in Nova Scotia, where a new consolida- 
tion of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was adopted. 
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A new Vacation Pay Act was enacted in 
New Brunswick, requiring a week’s vaca- 
tion with pay to be given after a year’s 
service in the construction and mining in- 
dustries. The New Brunswick Legislature 
also enacted a new Weekly Rest Period 
Act. . 

Ontario enacted a new type of safety 
law to provide protection for persons work- 
ing in trench excavation. 

The first law of its kind in Canada, the 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act was 
passed in Ontario, prohibiting discrimina- 
tion because of race or creed in public 
places. 

Most provinces enacted enabling legisla- 
tion to take advantage of the federal- 
provincial scheme of pensions for disabled 
persons. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 
British Columbia 


The British Columbia Legislature enacted 
an entirely new Act, the Labour Relations 
Act, which was proclaimed in force on 
June 16, replacing the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act. At the same time 
the Minister of Labour announced that the 
new Act would be administered by the 
Board of Industrial Relations, the Board 
which presently administers hours, annual 
holidays, minimum wage and equal pay 
legislation. 

One of the main differences between the 
new and the former legislation is that in 
matters concerning the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards and 
mediation committees the Minister is vested 
with the authority which under the ICA 
Act was vested in the Labour Relations 
Board. In this regard the British Columbia 
Act is now like the federal Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act and 
like the labour relations Acts of most of 
the other provinces. 

A further new feature, designed to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the conciliation 
service, is the new status given to the 
conciliation officer’s recommendations, per- 


mitting them to be substituted for the 
report of a conciliation board in any case 
where the conciliation officer advises, and 
the Minister in his discretion agrees, that a 
conciliation board should not be appointed. 
In such circumstances the conciliation 
officer’s recommendations concerning the 
matters in dispute will be sent to the 
parties and, in the same manner as the 
report of a conciliation board, must be 
submitted to a vote of the employees 
affected. A new section sets a limit of 18 
days in which the parties are to notify the 
Minister of their acceptance or rejection 
of the recommendations or report. 


Replacing the section giving to the 
Labour Relations Board authority to decer- 
tify a union representing employees who 
had gone on strike contrary to the Act, a 
new provision, similar to one in the Alberta 
Labour Act, was enacted. It permits the 
reference of a strike to a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, who has the power to 
revoke the union’s certification, check-off 
arrangement and the collective agreement 
to which it is a party if he finds a strike 
was illegal. Before making his adjudica- 
tion, the Judge may hold a hearing, at 
which the employer and the employees may 
be represented, and procure the attendance 
of witnesses. By an amendment added in 
passage, it was provided, however, that the 
Judge “may make any one of the said 
declarations”, that is, may declare any one 
of the three—collective agreement, check- 
off or certification—null and void. In the 
Alberta Act, a trade union is made liable 
to a fine not exceeding one dollar a day 
for each person participating in a strike 
which a Judge has declared illegal. 


In addition to these more significant 
changes, a considerable number of other 
amendments were made. Sections of the 
repealed Act which were out of context 
were placed in more appropriate divisions, 
and others were re-worded so as to be 
more easily understood and interpreted. 
The new Act makes no reference to the 
terms “bargaining agent”, “bargaining 
authority” and “labour organization”, using 
“trade union” throughout. 


“Collective agreement” is defined to in- 
clude an agreement to which an uncertified 
union is a party as well as one made with 
a certified union. The effect of this is to 
make the legislation applicable to relations 
between an employer and a trade union, 
whether or not the union is certified. The 
stipulation is added, however, that an 
agreement entered into by an uncertified 
union is to be deemed a collective agree- 
ment only if it has been ratified by a 
majority of the employees affected. 


The Act recognizes the right of every 
employee to be a member of a trade union 
but the clause “in which he is eligible for 
membership” was eliminated. This clause, 
which permitted the Board to look at a 
union constitution in deciding whether or 
not it should represent a particular group 
of workers, was objected to by organized 
labour. 


An application for certification of a trade 
union may be made under the same condi- 
tions as before, except that, in order to 
take account of (and encourage) agreements 
for a longer term than one year as well 
as agreements of one year’s duration, the 
Act now states that, where an agreement 
is in effect, an application may be made 
during the last two months of its term or 
during the last two months in each year 
of its term. 


Certification of a craft union is made 
somewhat easier in the new Act. The 
former Act limited such certification by 
the words “if in the opinion of the Board 
it iS In accordance with established trade- 
union practice”. These words were struck 
out. 


It is now expressly stated that, in dealing 
with an application for certification, the 
Board is to consider the number of mem- 
bers in good standing of the trade union 
applying at the date of the application. In 
determining the employees “eligible to 
vote” in a representation vote, the Board 
may not count those who are absent from 
work and do not cast their ballots. In 
this provision, the British Columbia Act is 
like that of Ontario. In Alberta, the Board 
has authority to make a similar ruling. 
The British Columbia Board may lay down 
further details of procedure for conducting 
a representation vote in regulations, which 
may include definitions of the expressions 
“representation vote” and “eligible to vote”. 

Strikes and lockouts are prohibited where 
an application for certification is pending, 
and an employer may not increase or 
decrease rates of pay or alter any term 
or condition of employment during this 
period, without the written permission of 
the Board. 

A change with respect to collective 
bargaining for the revision or the renewal 
of a collective agreement is that notice 
to bargain in such circumstances is to be 
given “within three months and not less 
than two months immediately preceding 
the date of expiry of the agreement”, that 
is, in the third month before the date of 
expiry. In the earlier legislation, notice 
was to be given during the last two months 
of the agreement. 
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By and large, the provisions setting out 
the conditions under which strikes and 
lockouts are illegal are the same as in 
the earlier Act but two new conditions are 
added. 

Where a pre-strike vote has been held 
(this is compulsory in British Columbia) 
and the vote (by secret ballot of all the 
employees in the unit affected) is in favour 
of a strike, unless otherwise agreed in 
writing between the parties, the strike is 
prohibited except during the three months 
following the date of the strike vote. The 
second new condition is that the employer 
must be given 48 hours’ written notice by 
the trade union that the employees are 
going to strike. 

Government supervision of all strike 
votes is no longer required. The provision 
requiring the Labour Relations Board to 
supervise the taking and counting of the 
vote (a provision to which exception was 
taken by organized labour) was replaced 
by a section which authorizes the Min- 
ister to appoint a person to conduct the 
taking and counting of the vote only at 
the request of either party to the dispute. 
The former provision for a supervised vote 
on an offer of settlement during a_strike 
or lockout was removed. 

The former provision requiring the con- 
sent of the Board for a prosecution under 
the Act did not appear in the Bill as 
introduced but was added by an amend- 
ment. 


Alberta 


The Alberta Labour Act, 1947, the 
omnibus Act which deals with hours of 
work, minimum wages, labour welfare, 
industrial standards and conciliation and 
arbitration, and which applies to all persons 
who are either employees or employers 
within the province other than farm 
labourers or domestic servants and _ their 
employers, was opened up for amendment 
for the first time since 1950. 

Following the procedure adopted in 
1949, representatrves of organized labour, 
employers’ organizations and the public met 
with Government officials in the summer of 
1953 to discuss suggested changes in the 
Act. Most of the legislative proposals con- 
curred in by the conference met with the 
approval of the Legislature and were 
embodied in the 1954 amendments to the 
Act. 

By far the most significant amendments 
were made in Part V, which deals with 
conciliation and arbitration. Among these 
were provisions replacing the former Sec- 
tion 59 and setting out in logical order 
the procedure for the certification of a 
bargaining agent, providing for the suspen- 
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sion of the certificate of a bargaining agent, 
stipulating that the acceptance or rejection 
of the report of an arbitration (concilia- 
tion) board should be decided by the 
majority vote of the employees voting, and 
those designed to encourage longer-term 
collective agreements. Section 82b, which 
made an existing collective agreement and 
check-off authorization null and void where 
the employes belonging to a union have 
participated in a strike declared to be 
illegal by a Judge of the Supreme Court, 
was repealed. 

The new Sections 59a-59n, which set out 
certification procedure and the new provi- 
sion for suspension of a bargaining certifi- 
cate, first provide that “where they have 
no bargaining agent, the employees of 
an employer in a unit that is appropriate 
for collective bargaining may elect a 
bargaining agent by a majority vote of the 
employees in the unit”. “Unit”, not 
previously defined, is now stated to mean 
a group of employees of an employer 
whether or not it is a craft group, tech- 
nical group, industrial or plant group, or 
any other group. In disposing of an 
application for certification, the Board may 
add employees to or exclude employees 
from a unit which an applicant claims to 
be an appropriate one for collective 
bargaining. 

In prescribing the time when a trade 
union may apply for certification, a dis- 
tinction is made between the situation 
where a collective agreement for a term 
of a year is in force and the situation 
where the agreement is for, or provides 
for its continuation for, a term longer than 
one year. As is usual where the agree- 
ment is for one year, an application may 
be made “after and not before” the expira- 
tion of 10 months of its term. In the 
second case, the union may apply during 
the eleventh or twelfth month of the first 
year of the term of the agreement and 
of any subsequent year of its term or 
continuation. 


A provision which is new in the Alberta 
Act permits a joint application by two or 
more trade unions of the same craft or of 
a group exercising the same technical skills. 
In such case the provisions of the Act 
apply as if the application had been made 
by one union. 


The duties and powers of the Board in 
determining the merits of an application 
and the conditions under which it will 
certify an applicant are substantially the 
same as before except that the Act sets 
out more expressly the methods by which 
the Board decides whether a majority of 
the employees in the unit have selected 


the applicant as their bargaining agent. 
These are: (1) by membership in good 
standing according to the constitution and 
by-laws of the applicant, or (2) by the 
result of a vote conducted or supervised 
by the Board. 


The former provision which permitted 
all employees who had been bona _ fide 
members of a trade union for three months 
or more or who had been employed in 
the class of employment in the industry 
for at least three months to vote in a 
representation vote was struck out. Instead, 
the Board is now authorized to fix a date 
from which the list of employees entitled 
to vote can be determined. In determin- 
ing the employees who are entitled to vote 
it may delete from the list those who are 
absent from work on the day of the vote 
and who do not cast a vote because of 
illness, authorized leave, annual holiday or 
weekly day of rest. 


Where the Board needs a longer time 
to make inquiries into any application, it 
may take a further seven days, in addition 
to the usual 21 days allowed, to complete 
its inquiries. Both periods are exclusive 
of holidays. 


Where a new bargaining agent is certi- 
fied for a unit of employees for whom a 
collective agreement is in effect, the newly 
certified union becomes a party to the 
agreement in place of the former bargain- 
ing agent. In so far as it applies to the 
employees in the unit, the agreement may 
be terminated at any time by the mutual 
consent of the employer and the new party 
or, if the agreement provides for its con- 
tinuation from year to year, at any time 
after it has been in force for 10 months 
on two months’ notice, or, where the agree- 
ment is for a term of two years or more, 
at the end of the second or a subsequent 
year on two months’ notice. 

Previous to the 1954 amendments there 
‘was no provision in the Alberta Labour 
Act regarding the decertification of a union. 
Provision is now made for the “suspen- 
‘sion” of the certification of a bargaining 
agent where the Board is satisfied that a 
‘majority of the employees in the unit no 
longer wish to be represented by it. An 
application for the suspension of certifica- 
tion may not be made during the first 
10 months following certification but. it 
may be made at any time thereafter. In 
dealing with such an application, the 
Board is to follow the same procedure 
of investigation as with an application for 
‘certification. 

An employer is not required to bargain 
with a suspended bargaining agent but a 


collective agreement in effect at the time 
of the suspension remains in force. 

A suspended bargaining agent may apply 
to the Board for removal of the suspen- 
sion of its certification and if, after inquiry, 
the Board finds that the majority of the 
employees in the unit wish the suspended 
bargaining agent to represent them in 
collective bargaining, it may remove the 
suspension. If, however, the application is 
refused, the union may not apply again for 
three months, unless it receives special 
permission from the Board. The same time 
limit of three months applies to subse- 
quent applications for certification or for 
“Suspension” where an earlier request has 
been refused. The rule is laid down that 
the date of making an application is to 
be deemed the date the application is 
received by the Board. 


The Alberta provision for suspension of 
the certification of a trade union is new 
in labour relations Acts in Canada but the 
federal Act and at least six of the pro- 
vincial Acts provide for cancellation of 
certification. 


The only change with respect to collec- 
tive bargaining is that a notice to begin 
negotiations is to be served at least five 
clear days before the meeting, instead of 
three, as before. The provisions regarding 
conciliation services were also unchanged 
except that those sections which formerly 
provided for the mediation of a dispute 
by the Board of Industrial Relations at 
request of the Minister were struck out. A 
small change is that the recommendations 
of a conciliation commissioner (officer) 
contained in his report to the Board with 
respect to the matters on which the parties 
cannot agree are to be submitted to the 
parties for their consideration. 

The award of a board of arbitration, 
which is not binding but merely contains 
recommendations for settlement of the 
dispute, is voted upon by the employees 
directly affected, who may accept or reject 
it upon a majority vote of the employees 
voting in a secret ballot, which may be 
supervised by the Board. The acceptance 
or rejection of the awards of such boards 
has previously been decided on the basis 
of a majority of those entitled to vote. 
Where the parties notify the Minister in 
writing before a board makes its award or, 
under the revised provisions, before the 
date set by the Minister for the taking 
of the vote, that they will accept the 
award, it is binding on the parties, who 
must give effect to it without submitting 
it to a vote and include its terms in a 
collective agreement. 
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The Act now sets out more express 
provisions for the termination of a collec- 
tive agreement which is for a specified term 
of more than one year. It states that 
such an agreement must either contain or 
be deemed to contain a provision for its 
termination after the first year by mutual 
consent of the parties, or at the end of 
the second or any subsequent year by at 
least two months’ notice by either party. 

A collective agreement entered into by 
a bargaining agent, whether certified or not, 
and an employer is binding upon the 
bargaining agent, the employer and all the 
employees in the unit. This provision 
before amendment was applicable only to 
a certified bargaining agent. Penalties are 
now provided for contravention of the 
section which deals with the binding 
effects of collective agreements. 


In order to prevent an employer from 
exerting undue influence on his employees 
before the taking of a vote by the Board, 
a new subsection was added to the unfair 
labour practices sections, prohibiting the 
employer from altering any of the condi- 
tions of employment or giving effect to 
any change in wages or hours of work at 
any time during the period between the 
date of application for certification and 
the date the application is disposed of. 


The provision making it an unfair labour 
practice for an employer to contribute 
financial or other support to a trade union 
was modified to permit the employer to 
make donations to a welfare fund for trade 
union members and their families. 


Ontario 


A number of significant amendments to 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act, the 
first since the Act was passed in 1950, 
were made with the intent of improving 
certain administrative practices and par- 
ticularly for the purpose of reducing delays 
in conciliation procedures. The Minister 
of Labour stated that his Department had 
received more representations regarding this 
feature of the Act than any other. He 
felt that, while experience had indicated 
the need for some changes, the amendments 
did not disturb the basic framework or 
principles upon which the legislation is 
founded. 

Through three changes in the time limits 
in which certain steps are to be taken 
under the Act, the bargaining and con- 
ciliation process has been considerably 
shortened. The time limit for collective 
bargaining to begin, after notice has 
been given, was reduced from 20 to 15 
days, and, beginning from date of notice, 
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the period during which bargaining must 
continue before an application for con- 
ciation services may be made is now 
35 instead of 50 days. The time allowed 
for the parties to nominate members 
of a conciliation board was reduced from 
seven to five days, and the two members 
have three days instead of five in which 
to decide on a chairman. 


Another change with respect to con- 
ciliation is that a provision was added to 
give the Minister power not to appoint 
a conciliation board where he considers it 
would serve no useful purpose. The Min- 
ister had discretionary power to appoint or 
not to appoint a board under earlier legis- 
lation but the provision was dropped in 
1950. 


A new feature of the Act, introduced for 
the purpose of facilitating bargaining 
between employers and groups of trade 
unions, particularly in the construction 
industry, is its recognition of a “council 
of trade unions”. The term is defined to 
include an allied council, a trades council, 
a joint board or any other association of 
trade unions. The Minister explained, in 
discussing this provision in the Legislature, 
that councils of trade unions are not given 
the right to apply for certification but that 
bargaining by such councils will be acknowl- 
edged and protection under the legislation 
given to their agreements. 


As under other provincial labour rela- 
tions Acts, the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board has authority to determine the 
appropriateness of the bargaining unit. By 
an amendment, it is now given discretion 
to hold a vote of any of the employees to 
determine their wishes as to whether or not 
they should be included in the bargaining 
unit. 

By a further amendment, the Board may 
include in a craft unit persons who are 
employed with skilled craftsmen, “persons 
who according to established trade union 
practice are commonly associated in their 
work and bargaining with such group”. For 
example, this would allow the inclusion in 
a unit of operating engineers of the coal 
drivers who normally work with them. 

A new*provision added to those setting 
out the general powers and duties of the 
Board gives the Board power to determine 
the form in which evidence of member- 
ship in a trade union shall be presented 
to the Board. Similarly, the Board may 
determine the form in which employees 
will file objection to certification by a trade 
union and the form of notification by 
employees that they no longer wish to be: 
represented by a trade union. 


Of the further amendments, two provide 
protection to bargaining rights. A new 
section prohibits an employer from _ bar- 
gaining with or signing a collective agree- 
ment with “any person or other trade 
union” so long as a trade union continues 
to be entitled to represent the employees 
in the bargaining unit. Similarly, no trade 
union may bargain or enter into an agree- 
ment with an employer so long as another 
trade union has bargaining rights. 


The Act provides that if a union does 
not make a collective agreement within a 
year after its certification, any of the 
employees in the unit may apply to the 
Board for a declaration that the union no 
longer represents the employees in the unit. 
A new subsection was added to state that, 
if a union has not signed an agreement 
within one year of certification, but if 
it has notified the employer of its desire 
to bargain and the Board has granted a 
request for conciliation services, no appli- 
eation for decertification may be made 
unless a conciliation board has_ been 
appointed and 30 days have elapsed after 
it has made its report or 30 days have 
elapsed after the Minister has informed 
the parties that he has decided not to 
appoint a conciliation board. 


An amendment designed to speed up 
arbitration proceedings in a disagreement 
arising out of the terms of a collective 
agreement enables the Minister to appoint 
arbitrators at the request of either party, 
if the parties themselves fail to do so. 

Finally, the provision forbidding any 
alteration of working conditions during 
negotiation of a collective agreement and 
conciliation proceedings, unless with the 
consent of the trade union, was made to 
apply to both trade union and employer. 
It previously applied only to employers. 


Quebec 


The Quebec Labour Relations Act was 
amended, retrospective to the date the Act 
went into effect in 1944, to provide that 
a union which has any officer or organizer 
who belongs to a Communist party or 
movement is not eligible to be recognized 
as a bargaining agent. The Labour Rela- 
tions Board must refuse an application for 
certification made by such a union or 
revoke its certificate, if already granted. 

The Board is required, before giving a 
decision in a matter affecting an associa- 
tion, to hold a hearing and to give the 
interested parties five days’ notice of its 
time and place. The Attorney-General has 
been given power to take part in any such 
proceeding before the Board. 


If a union of employees of a school 
corporation, a hospital or charitable insti- 
tution or a public utility service goes on 
strike, it will automatically lose its certi- 
fication as bargaining agent. This penalty 
was provided for in an amendment to the 
Public Services Employees Disputes Act, the 
legislation which prohibits all strikes and 
lockouts in public services, providing in- 
stead for the settlement of disputes by 


arbitration. This amendment, too, was 
made retroactive to 1944. 
Saskatchewan 

An amendment to the Saskatchewan 


Trade Union Act makes it an unfair labour 
practice for an employer or his agent to 
deprive or threaten to deprive an employee 
of any pension rights or other benefits 
because he ceases to work as the result 
of a lockout enforced by the employer or 
a strike called in accordance with the Act 
by the trade union representing the 
employee, or exercises any right conferred 
by the Act. The federal Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act and 
the labour relations Acts of Alberta, New 
Brunswick and Newfoundland contain a 
similar provision. 

Another amendment to the Saskatchewan 
Act provides that the Labour Relations 
Board in dealing with a union’s application 
for certification has discretion to refuse to 
recelve evidence regarding any matter or 
event happening after the date on which 
the application was filed with the Board. 


Both amendments became effective on 
May 1. 
Manitoba 

Manitoba has enacted legislation similar 
to that in effect in Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and_ British 


Columbia, providing for the arbitration of 
disputes between a municipality and its 
firefighters who by the nature of their 
responsibilities and the requirements of 
their union constitutions may not partici- 
pate in a strike. 


The Fire Departments Arbitration Act 
empowers the Minister of Labour in a 
dispute between a municipality and a 
certified union of firemen to establish an 
arbitration board to formulate a collective 
agreement, or effect the renewal or revi- 
sion of an existing agreement between the 
parties, if he is satisfied that collective 
bargaining has been carried on in good 
faith but that a settlement of the dispute 
within a reasonable time appears unlikely. 
If the arbitration board fails to formulate 
an agreement satisfactory to both parties, 
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it is required to make an award, which 
will be binding on both parties, setting out 
the manner in which the matters in dispute 
must be settled. 

The Act applies only to a certified union 
which has a clause in its constitution pro- 
hibiting a strike. The Act also declares 
that no fireman may strike and that no 
municipality may cause a _ lockout of 
firemen. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Only five Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
were amended—those of British Columbia, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. In addition, a small amend- 
ment was made to the Saskatchewan 
individual liability statute which is appli- 
cable to a few classes of railway workers. 
A new Act to provide compensation for 
members of the Legislative Assembly in 
the event of accidental death or total 
disability was passed in Alberta. 


British Columbia 


In British Columbia, amendments 
amounting to a substantial revision of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act imple- 
mented many of the recommendations of 
the Sloan Royal Commission Report not 
dealt with in the amendments made in 
1952. 

The 1954 revision, made after continued 
study and consultations with employers’ 
and workers’ organizations over the past 
two years, provided for extended coverage, 
an increase in the scale of benefits for 
disability, greater emphasis on physical 
impairment in calculating pension awards, 
higher pensions for pensioners who suffered 
disabilities before March 1943, extension 
of medical aid and treatment, an appeal 
formula for contested medical cases, and 
other changes. 

As regards coverage, a “learner” who is 
not actually employed but. is undergoing 
training or doing probationary work in 
preparation for future employment is now 
deemed a “workman” under the Act. 
Municipal firefighters working with or with- 
out remuneration were also given coverage. 

As recommended by Chief Justice Sloan, 
domestic servants were brought under the 
Act on an elective basis, that is, an 
employer of a domestic servant or a 
domestic servant may apply for and be 
granted the protection of the Act. 

By a new provision, an independent 
operator “not being an employer or a 
workman but performing work of a nature 
which, if he were a workman, would be 
within the scope of this Part” may be 
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brought under the Act on application. 
This provision would appear to cover 
commercial fishermen who had strongly 
pressed for coverage. 


Two important changes were the in- 
crease from 70 to 75 in the percentage 
rate. of average earnings taken in com- 
puting compensation for disability and the 
increase from $3,600 to $4,000 in the 
maximum yearly earnings on which com- 
pensation is calculated. ‘The percentage 
rate was raised from 66% to 70 and the 
ceiling on yearly earnings from $2,500 to 
$3,600 in 1952 following the recom- 
mendations of the Sloan Report. British 
Columbia, Ontario and Saskatchewan are 
the only provinces with a $4,000 ceiling 
on earnings. In four other provinces 
besides British Columbia, the rate of com- 
pensation is 75 per cent. 


In addition to the provisions already 
noted, which will permit higher compen- 
sation awards to present-day workmen who 
are injured in their employment, the 
Legislature provided for an increase in the 
benefits of those workmen who suffered 
permanent disability before March 18, 1948, 
when earnings and rates of compensation 
were very much lower than they are at 
present. In the original Act of 1916 the 
rate of compensation was 55 per cent. 
This was increased to 623 in 1935 and to 
66% per cent in 1938. 

Increases in pensions are to begin from 
January 1, 1955. For a person receiving 
compensation for permanent total dis- 
ability incurred before March 18, 1943, the 
compensation rate is to be 66% per cent 
and the earnings on which compensation 
is based are to be his actual average earn- 
ings at the time of the accident. These, 
however, are not to be taken as less than 
$2,000 and may not be more than $2,500. 
Compensation for permanent partial dis- 
ability is to be _ re-calculated on a 
comparable basis. 

There are two alternative methods which 
may be used by Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards in calculating compensation awards 
in permanent partial disability cases. One 
is to award compensation solely on the 
basis of physical impairment, using a 
rating schedule (for example, loss of an 
arm might represent a 76 per cent impair- 
ment of earning capacity) and the other 
is to calculate awards on the basis of loss 
of earnings. Chief Justice Sloan recom- 
mended an amendment to the Act to give 
statutory authority to the Board to use 
the former method, that is, to base com- 
pensation on physical impairment, which, 
he stated, the British Columbia Board and 
other provincial boards normally used. 


This amendment has now been made. 
However, the Board has authority, if it 
considers it more equitable, to base awards 
on difference in earnings before and after 
the injury. The latter method was 
previously given priority in the Act. 

Three new industrial diseases—occupa- 
tional deafness and injury to the lungs and 
injury to the heart as a result of fire- 
fighting—were added to the schedule. The 
Act also provides for medical examination 
of workmen who are exposed to dust con- 
ditions in their employment. It states 
that when an industrial disease is of such 
a nature that its presence is evidenced 
by specific X-ray appearance, the Board 
may require an employer in an industry 
to which the disease applies to have any 
or all of his workmen medically examined 
at least once a year. Further, the Board 
may require an employer to employ only 
such workmen as have been found on the 
examination to be physically suited for 
employment in the industry. This new 
provision is in addition to the clauses 
regarding silicosis already in the Act. 

Again following the Sloan recommenda- 
tions, certain conditions which tended to 
restrict the payment of compensation in 
hernia cases were removed. These required 
the workman to be operated on, if an 
operation was considered surgically advis- 
able, within two weeks of the occurrence 
of the hernia, and limited the period during 
which compensation could be paid for 
uncomplicated hernia to seven days before 
an operation and 42 days afterwards. The 
Board will now have discretion to pay 
for any period of disablement which it 
considers proper. 


Treatment of an injured workman by 
a chiropractor, chiropodist, naturopath or 
dentist (termed “qualified practitioners” in 
the Act) on the same terms as a physician 
was provided for. Since 1943, the Act has 
permitted the Board to pay for treatment 
by “persons authorized to treat human 
ailments” but such treatment has been 
subject to certain restriction with respect 
to supervision by the Board. These 
restrictions are now removed. The Act 
makes it clear, however, that any medical 
aid furnished by a physician or qualified 
practitioner is subject to the supervision 
and control of the Board. 


In the Sloan Report, much consideration 
was given to the question of referring 
controversial medical cases to an appeal 
tribunal and the Commissioner recom- 
mended that, in addition to the usual 
system of referral to individual specialists, 
an impartial Medical Appeal Board of 
three doctors should be established. 


In the 1954 amendments, provision was 
made for an appeal from a Board decision 
much in the manner of the Alberta Act. 
On the written request of any workman 
who disagrees with the findings of the 
Board’s medical staff, the Board is required 
to arrange for him to be examined by 
two specialists—one to be appointed by 
the workman, the other by the Board— 
from a panel of not less than three 
previously nominated by a duly recognized 
medical association. Their joint signed 
decision (which is to be sent to the work- 
man) is, unless the Board at any time 
directs otherwise, to be final and conclusive. 
All costs are to be borne by the Accident 
Fund. 

A new provision was added regarding 
medical aid for samen. Normally, medical 
aid is not payable from the Accident Fund 
to a seaman for any period during which 
he is eligible for medical care under the 
Canada Shipping Act. The new section 
gives the Board discretion to pay medical 
costs if it happens that the seaman, for 
reasons beyond his control, cannot get 
“prompt, necessary or emergent medical 
care” from the Sick Mariners’ Fund under 
the Canada Shipping Act. 


A few further changes have to do with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. The 
Board is authorized to raise the funds 
required for the Accident Fund by assess- 
ing employers on the basis of “a unit of 
production” as an alternative to the present 
method of assessment upon the employer’s 
payroll. It is stipulated that the estab- 
lished practice of assessment and levy is 
to be varied only with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

As regards the inspection work of the 
Board, an inspector must, following an 
inspection, post an inspection report in a 
conspicuous place at or near the mine, 
works or establishment and furnish a copy 
of this statement to the manager. This 
is a requirement with which mines in- 
spectors must comply under B.C. mines 
legislation. 

The authority of the Board was extended 
by increasing from $50 to $300 the 
maximum penalty for non-observance of 
any of its safety or other regulations. 
Chief Justice Sloan recommended an 
increase to a maximum of $500. 

The provision for a ten-year tenure of 
office for members of the Board was 
removed and, as with most other Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards in Canada, 
members are to hold office during the 
pleasure of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. As before, they must retire at 
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70. Salaries of members are no longer set 
out in the Act but are to be fixed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Closer ties with the Department of 
Labour are provided for in that for the 
first time the annual report of the Board 
is. to be submitted to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council by the Minister of 
Labour. Further, statutory provision 1s 
made for a “Compensation Counsellor”, an 
official of the Department of Labour 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to help and advise injured work- 
men concerning workmen’s compensation 
problems. A Compensation Counsellor was 
named as of September 15, 1953. Provision 
for a similar appointment was made in 
the revision of the Manitoba Act last year. 


Nova Scotia 


In Nova Scotia, a new consolidation of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
adopted, the first since 1938. Through a 
general revision, embodying many small 
amendments, greatly improved arrangement 
of sections and the deletion of redundant 
and unused provisions, the Act is now 
more usable and up-to-date. No change 
was made in benefits. 


Of most importance, perhaps, was the 
fact that the coverage of the Act was 
extended by bringing within it, from 
January 1, 1955, the following industries 
not previously covered: hotels, restaurants, 
catering, dairies, wholesale and retail stores, 
broadcasting stations, manufacture, sale and 
distribution of artificial ice, peat process- 
ing, landscaping, and operation of bridges. 

All provisions relating to navigation were 
omitted, since the industry has for many 
years been excluded from the Act by 
regulation. 


In Nova Scotia, as in British Columbia 
and five other provinces, “learners” are now 
regarded as workmen under the Act. For 
compensation and assessment purposes, the 
average earnings of a learner are to be 
determined at an amount which the Board 
thinks fair. 


By another amendment, it was provided 
that compensation in respect of an invalid 
child of a deceased workman should be 
continued, without regard to the age of the 
child, until recovery or death. The earlier 
provision was that compensation was to be 
paid only as long as the Board considered 
that the workman would, if living, have 
contributed to the child’s support. In 
recent years several provinces have made 
a similar change in this provision. 

It was also provided that the amount 
which the Board may fix as the minimum 
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assessment to be levied on an employer 
under the Act may not exceed $25. The 
amount specified was formerly $5. 

Silicosis was removed from the schedule 
of industrial diseases and a provision was 
added to the Act to state that, subject 
to certain conditions (principally, exposure 
to silica dust in employment in Nova 
Scotia for periods amounting to five years 
preceding disablement) a workman disabled 
by silicosis is entitled to compensation, 
medical aid and burial expenses as if the 
disease were a personal injury by accident 
and the disablement were the happening of 
the accident. 

A new provision requires a claim for 
compensation for disability due to silicosis 
to be filed while the workman is regularly 
employed in the industry in which he was 
exposed to silica dust or within three years 
after leaving such employment. This pro- 
vision is not to prevent the Board from 
paying a claim for uncomplicated silicosis 
if at the time of making the claim the 
claimant is a resident of Nova Scotia and 
has not been exposed to silica dust else- 
where. Compensation is not payable for 
any period of time previous to the filing 
of the claim. 


Newfoundland 


The Newfoundland Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act was amended to exclude 
from its operation executive officers or 
directors of corporations subject, however, 
to the provision that they may be 
admitted on application. 

Other amendments make the same change 
with respect to compensation for permanent 
partial disability as was made in British 
Columbia on the recommendation of Chief 
Justice Sloan. As amended, the Act now 
authorizes the Board to calculate compen- 
sation on the basis of loss of physical 
function, whereas. previously it was 
required to compensate on a_wage-loss 
basis. Using this method, the Board may 
compile a rating schedule of percentages 
of impairment of earning capacity for 
specified injuries. A workman who is found 
to have, for example, a 50 per cent impair- 
ment of earning capacity is awarded a 
pension based on this percentage of 66% 
per cent of his average earnings at the 
time of the accident. This pension wi!l be 
unaffected by his subsequent earnings. 

As in British Columbia, the Board has 
discretion, where it considers it more 
equitable, to award as compensation two- 
thirds of the difference between the work- 
man’s average wage at the time of the 
injury and his actual or potential wages 
after the accident. These amendments in 


Newfoundland and British Columbia bring 
the Acts into line with those of several 
other provinces, including Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. 

In a further amendment, the Newfound- 
land Board was given authority to make 
regulations, subject to the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, providing 
for the establishment of a pension fund 
for the Board and its staff. It was also 
authorized to acquire property and to erect 
buildings as it deems necessary for its 
purposes. 


Ontario 


In Ontario, the amount which the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board may 
spend in any calendar year for the reha- 
bilitation of injured workmen was_ in- 
creased from $100,000 to $200,000. In all 
provinces the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards are authorized to adopt any means 
considered expedient to lessen or remove 
physical handicaps resulting from injuries 
and to help in getting injured workmen 
placed in suitable work in keeping with 
the nature of their disabilities. Costs are 
paid from the Accident Fund. In six 
other provinces besides Ontario, annual 
expenditure for rehabilitation is limited to 
a definite amount fixed in the Act. In 
Alberta, British Columbia and _ Saskat- 
chewan, the amount is left to the discre- 
tion of the Board. 


Saskatchewan 


In Saskatchewan, locomotive engineers 
and maintenance of way employees have 
been brought under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act. When 
this Act was passed in 1929 providing for 
a collective liability system, railway 
workers engaged in train operation were 
exempted at their own request, preferring 
to remain under an earlier individual 
liability law. Provision was made that, on 
the holding of a vote which indicated that 
a majority of its members wished to receive 
compensation under the Accident Fund 
Act, a union of such railway workers could 
be admitted by order of the Board 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

The two groups noted above, locomotive 
engineers and maintenance of way 
employees, having been admitted by Order 
in Council in 1953 and 1954, the Act was 
amended accordingly. Since the amend- 
ments were made, the Brotherhood - of 
Railroad Trainmen voted to come under 
the collective liability system. Thus, most 
railway employees in the province are now 
under the Accident Fund Act. 


A minor amendment to both the 
Accident Fund Act and the individual 
hability statute with regard to “learners” 
is the same as one made to the Manitoba 
Act last year. The words restricting the 
training or probationary work required of 
learners to that “specified or stipulated by 
the employer” were deleted. 

Hearings were held during a review of 
the Accident Fund Act by a committee 
equally representative of employers and 
organized workers in February 1954. The 
Act requires such a review to be made 
every four years. 


Alberta 


A new Act in Alberta, the MLA Com- 
pensation Act, provides for the payment 
of benefits, on the same basis as compen- 
sation payable under the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, to members of 
the Legislative Assembly who are totally 
disabled by accident occurring while 
performing their duties as members, and to 
their dependants in case of accidental 
death. 


VACATIONS, HOURS, WAGES 


Vacations with Pay 


An annual vacation of at least one week 
with pay after a year’s employment for 
employees in the construction and mining 
industries has been made compulsory in 
New Brunswick by a new Vacation Pay 
Act, the first vacation with pay statute 
in the province. The Act will come into 
force on proclamation; according to the 
Minister of Labour, this will probably not 
take place before 1955. 

New Brunswick is the seventh province 
to enact this type of legislation. As in 
four of the other provinces, it provides 
for a system of vacation with pay credit 
stamps for the benefit of employees who 
are not employed for a full year by the 
same employer; 225 working days or shifts 
are to be considered a year’s employment. 
The vacation pay to be granted is two per 
cent of the employee’s earnings. 

An employee who is entitled to a week’s 
vacation with pay must be given his vaca- 
tion not later than four months after the 
end of the year in which he has earned 
it and he must be told at least a week in 
advance of the day on which his vacation 
will begin. 

Stamps may be cashed at any chartered 
bank after June 30 each year. A _ point 
of interest in connection with vacation 
stamps is that the Minister was authorized 
to make a reciprocal arrangement with any 
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other province whereby employees may 
cash in one province the stamps they have 
received in another. 


Weekly Rest 


A weekly rest period of at least 24 
consecutive hours is now required for the 
fist time by law in New Brunswick. 
Seven other provinces have legislation of 
varying coverage making similar provision. 
The New Brunswick Weekly Rest Period 
Act, not yet proclaimed, applies to all 
employees other than farm workers, part- 
time workers, those required to cope with 
an emergency, and any group designated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council as 
being outside the scope of the Act. An 
employer may be exempted from the Act 
by Order in Council. 

The 24-hour rest period is to be taken 
on Sunday, if possible. If a weekly rest 
is not practicable, an arrangement may be 
made, with the approval of the Minister 
of Labour, permitting the rest periods to 
accumulate and to be taken later, either 
part at a time or all together. 


Hours 


The only changes with respect to hours 
were amendments to the Hours of Work 
Act and to the overtime provisions of the 
Factories Act in Saskatchewan. 

Ordinarily, under the Hours of Work Act, 
time and one-half the regular rate must be 
paid for any work done in excess of 44 
hours in a week. An amendment to the 
Act, effective from May 1, provided that, 
in any week in which a public holiday 
occurs, time and one-half becomes payable 
after 36 hours. Eight public holidays must 
be observed and paid for in Saskatchewan. 
In calculating the time worked by an 
employee in a week in which a holiday 
occurs, no account is to be taken of time 
worked on the holiday. 

Under the Factories Act, the limits set 
for special overtime work by women and 
young persons under 18 years were reduced 
from 123 to 10 hours in a day and from 
724 to 60 hours in a week. Such 
extended hours, which are permitted by 
the inspector only in emergencies to make 
up for time lost because of an accident or 
because of the customs or exigencies of 
certain trades, are restricted to 36 days 
in a year. Under normal circumstances, 
hours of women and young persons are 
limited to 48 in a week. 


Wages 


Minor amendments were made to the 
British Columbia Public Works Fair Wages 
and Conditions of Employment Act, an 
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Act passed in 1951 which requires con- 
tractors carrying out public works contracts 
for the provincial Government to pay their 
workmen the wages generally accepted as 
current in the district in which the work 
is to be performed for the class of work 
in which the workmen are engaged. An 
amendment gives the Minister of Labour 
authority to determine wages and condi- 
tions of employment if a dispute arises as 
to the current wages and conditions of 
employment in any district. The Minister 
of Labour was also given greater respon- 
sibility for the enforcement of the Act. It 
is now the Minister of Labour who may 
require a contractor to submit his pay 
lists for inspection and who, on a claim 
being filed, directs payment of wage claims 
in cases where a contractor has failed to 
pay fair wages. Formerly, these responsi- 
bilities rested with the Minister of the 
contracting department. 

Changes were made in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan in the legislation which 
enables an employee to recover unpaid 
wages from his employer by making a 
complaint before a police magistrate. In 
Alberta, a new Masters and Servants Act, 
repealing and replacing the former Act, 
provides that a magistrate may order pay- 
ment of a claim for wages not exceeding 
six months’ wages or $500. The $500 limit 
is new. Under the Saskatchewan Wages 
Recovery Act enacted in 1951, the amount 
of wages which a magistrate could order 
an employer to pay to a complainant was 
limited to $200. This limit was increased 
to $400. 


ANTI-DISCRIMINATION 


The Fair Accommodation Practices Act 
passed in Ontario is a further step in a 
program of legislation against discrimina- 
tion on the grounds of race or creed which 
has developed over the past 10 years and 
is embodied in four other statutes. The 
new piece of legislation prohibits the denial 
of the accommodation, services or facilities 
available in any place to which the public 
is customarily admitted to any person 
because of his race, creed, colour, nation- 
ality, ancestry or place of origin. 

Combined in the Act with the prohibi- 
tion of discrimination in public places is 
a prohibition of the publication or display 
of notices, signs or other material, including 
newspaper and radio advertising, indicating 
discrimination because of race or creed. 
The latter provisions were formerly con- 
tained in the Racial Discrimination Act, 
1944, which is now repealed. 

Complaints of a violation of the Act are 
to be dealt with in the same manner as 


complaints under the Fair Employment 
Practices Act, that is, by investigation and 
conciliation and, if necessary, through a 
commission of inquiry. Prosecution in the 
courts is also provided for. A person 
found guilty of an offence is subject to a 
fine of $50 and a corporation to a fine 
of $100. 

It is expected that the Act will be 
administered by the Minister of Labour 
through the Fair Employment Practices 
Branch. 


SAFETY 


In the field of safety legislation one new 
Act was passed, the Ontario Trench 
Excavators Protection Act, designed to 
protect workers from the dangers present 
in trench excavation. It is the first Act 
of its kind in Canada, although control 
of trench excavation work is provided for 
by regulations of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards in Alberta, British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan and in regulations under 
the Building Trades Protection Act in 
Manitoba. 

In brief, the Act requires that, before 
work is begun on a trench more than four 
feet in depth, the owner or contractor must 
notify an inspector, who is required ta 
ensure that the provisions of the Act are 
complied with. The Act sets out measures 
to be taken to minimize the danger of 
cave-ins, explosions, falling objects, accu- 
mulations of gas and rock dust and other 
hazards met in trench construction and 
requires trenches to be shored and timbered 
in accordance with standards set out in 
the Act and in regulations. The employ- 
ment of persons under 16 years of age is 
prohibited. The Act will be administered 
in each municipality by inspectors appointed 
by the municipal council. 

The Ontario Elevators and Lifts Act, 
passed last year to provide for provincial 
control over the licensing and regulation 
of elevators, dumbwaiters, escalators, man- 
lifts and incline lifts, was amended, chiefly 
to clarify certain sections prior to the Act 
being proclaimed in force. The amend- 
ment states that when the qualifications 
and licensing of elevator operators are 
provided for by regulation no unqualified 
person may operate an elevator or incline 
lift. Urban municipalities are specifically 
empowered to pass by-laws prescribing fire 
safety requirements for hoistway enclosures. 
The Act otherwise forbids urban muni- 
cipalities, with the exception of Toronto, 
from passing by-laws relating to any 
matter covered by the Act. The amend- 
ment also authorizes inspection fees to be 
fixed for the compulsory annual inspection 


of every elevator and hoist. The Act was 
proclaimed in force on June 17 and regu- 
lations were gazetted June 19. 


A number of changes were made to the 
New Brunswick Stationary Engineers Act, 
bringing it more into line with similar 
legislation in other provinces. The appli- 
cation of the Act was extended to cover 
hot water boilers. A fourth class engi- 
neer’s certificate is now provided for, in 
addition to the three former classes of 
certificates and the boilerman’s licence. An 
inspection of boilers and pressure vessels 
is now required during installation, whether 
or not they are insured. The Act requires 
boilers and pressure vessels to be inspected 
annually and there is the further provision 
that the Chief Inspector may require a 
boiler to be inspected at any time. 


In British Columbia, proposed amend- 
ments to the Boiler and Pressure-vessel 
Act were held over until the next session. 


Two provinces enacted legislation affect- 
ing workers in mines. The Coal Mines 
Regulation Act of Nova Scotia was 
amended to raise the minimum age for 
employment underground in mines from 17 
to 18 years and to set out stricter safety 
requirements with respect to hoisting ropes 
and sockets. Amendments to the section 
of the Ontario Mining Act which governs 
the safe operation of mines were chiefly 
designed to minimize the possibility of air- 
line explosions. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 


Two provinces, Saskatchewan and New- 
foundland, amended their apprenticeship 
legislation. 

As a result of the changes, the Saskat- 
chewan Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act was made more flexible. 
An apprentice may now be indentured to 
the Director of Apprenticeship who will 
provide him with a course of instruction 
and training in one of the designated 
trades. Furthermore, the  Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is authorized to 
prescribe the maximum number of appren- 
tices who may be employed in a desig- 
nated trade based on the number of 
journeymen in the trade as an alternative 
to setting a quota on the basis of the 
number of journeymen engaged in the busi- 
ness of an individual employer. Together, 
these changes will enable a larger number 
of apprentices to be trained. Under the 
present quota system, in all but four of 
the 14 designated trades the employer is 
allowed only one apprentice for every three 
journeymen he employs. 
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In Newfoundland, the apprenticeship 
training program under the 1951 Act is 
well under way with a number of trades 
having been designated and advisory 
committees having been set up. The Act 
was amended this year to state that no 
person between 16 and 21 years eligible 
for apprenticeship may be employed in a 
designated trade for more than three 
months, except under a contract of 
apprenticeship. As in some other pro- 
vincial Acts, there is provision for 
exceptions to be allowed by permit of 
the Provincial Apprenticeship Board. 
A further amendment authorizes’ the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on the 
recommendation of the Board and with 
the approval of the Minister of Labour, 
to limit the application of the Act to 
designated areas of the province. In this 
provision the Act is like the Act of Nova 
Scotia. 

Other amendments authorize the Board 
to make regulations providing for the 
issuing of certificates of qualification and 
requiring all persons other than registered 
apprentices in any area to hold a certificate 
of qualification. 

A new Act in Nova Scotia provides for 
the training, examination and registration 
of nursing assistants. At least five other 
provinces have legislation of this type. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


Five provinces passed Acts to enable 
them to take advantage of the new federal 
Disabled Persons Allowances Act. Three 
provinces; Alberta, Ontario and Newfound- 
land, already had legislation providing 
pensions for disabled residents. These Acts 
were amended to enable the province to 


participate in the joint scheme. Prince 
Edward Island has also indicated its inten- 
tion to take advantage of the federal 
legislation. 

Under the new legislation, the federal 
Government will pay one-half and the 
provincial Government one-half of the cost 
of pensions of up to $40 a month for 
needy persons 18 years of age and over 
who are totally and permanently disabled. 
The residence requirement for eligibility is 
set at 10 years and income ceilings pro- 
vided for are the same as those in the 
federal Old Age Assistance Act. As with 
the joint scheme for old age and blind 
persons’. assistance, the program will be 
administered by the provinces. 

Alberta passed a new law authorizing 
the lLieutenant-Governor in Council to 
spend up to $100,000 to assist in the 
rehabilitation of coal miners who have 
become unemployed in areas designated by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

In Alberta, three social measures were 
amended to provide increased benefits. 
The supplementary allowance paid _ to 
needy persons receiving old age assistance, 
old age security or a blind person’s allow- 
ance was increased from $10 to $15, 
effective from April 1. Physically and 
mentally disabled persons may now receive 
training under the Public Welfare Act, 
which previously provided training only to ~ 
persons suffering from paralysis caused-by 
poliomyelitis. The Students Assistance Act 
was amended to authorize the Alberta 
Government to make grants to students 
in cases where the Government of Canada 
also contributes to their assistance under 
the Vocational Training Agreement. Under 
the Act as passed in 1953, grants were 
authorized only to student nurses. 


Equal Pay for Women Civil Servants Introduced in Britain 


Women in Britain’s non-industrial civil 
service are to be put on an equal pay basis, 
it was announced by Chancellor of the 
Exchequer R. A. Butler in the House of 


Commons in May. The cost to the 
Treasury is estimated at £13,400,000 
annually. 

The change is to be introduced by 


stages but it is hoped that the Govern- 
ment’s decision will be fully implemented 
within the present fiscal year. 

The principle of equal pay has long been 
accepted by all governments in Britain but 
for economic reasons was not given effect. 

Referring to the subject in an address 
before the National Marriage (Guidance 
Council a few days prior to the announce- 
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ment, Mr. Butler said he regarded the 
introduction of equal pay for women as a 
definite step forward. 

“Yor the’ first-time? ‘lo think; <in’ the 
history of our country is such a step being 
taken, and as such it will not be entirely 
popular even among women,” he said. “I 
do believe that the granting of equivalence 
in status to women for work of equivalent 
value should be introduced gradually, so 
that we can become accustomed to the 
effect on the body politic and the body 
economic. I think any shock treatment in 
this matter would let us into problems to 
which we are not fully aware of the 
answers.” 


83” Annual General Meeting of the 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


Speech by Minister of Labour opens session on subject, ‘““What’s Ahead 


in Industrial 


Relations”, during which speakers discuss the role of 


legislation in collective bargaining, forward trends in collective 
bargaining, impact of business outlook on employer-employee relations 


Industrialists from all parts of Canada 
attended the 83rd annual meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association at 
Jasper, June 7-9, the theme of which was 
Canadian Industry on the March. 


Discussions covered a wide range of 
subjects, from “What’s Ahead in Industrial 
Relations” and “Industrial Trends in a 
Progressive Canada” to problems of inter- 
national trade. 


At the session, “What’s Ahead in Indus- 
trial Relations,” speakers discussed the role 
of legislation in collective bargaining, 
forward trends in collective bargaining and 
the business outlook and its impact on 
employer-employee relations. The Muin- 
ister of Labour, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
opened the session, which was under the 


joint chairmanship of R. F. Hinton, 
Manager, Industrial Relations and Per- 
sonnel, Shell Oil Company of Canada, 


Limited, Toronto, and H. McD. Sparks, 
Vice-president, Industrial and Public Rela- 
tions, Northern Electric Company, Limited, 
Montreal, both members of the Associa- 
tion’s Industrial Relations Committee. 

Speakers at this session were: J. Howard 
Kelly, QC, Solicitor, Burns & Co., Limited, 
Calgary; R. A. Mahoney, Labour Relations 
Bureau Limited, Vancouver; and W. A. 
Osbourne, President, Babcock-Wilcox and 
Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. Their 
addresses, along with those of the Muin- 
ister of Labour and the CMA’s retiring 
President, J. D. Ferguson, are reported 
below. 

President of the Association for 1954-55 
is Lt.-Col. J. A. Calder, ED, Vice-president 
and Treasurer, Imperial Tobacco Company 
of Canada, Montreal; Vice-president, T. A. 
Rice, International Harvester Co. of 
Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont.; and 
Treasurer, J. Ross Belton, Gutta Percha 
& Rubber Limited, Toronto, Ont. John C. 
Whitelaw, QC, was appointed General 
Manager in December 1953, following the 
death in November of G. K. Sheils. 

Association membership at April 30 
totalled 6,490. 


President’s Address 


An optimistic note was sounded by the 
President. “Canadian industry is certainly 
on the march,” declared J. D. Ferguson. 
“Our gross national product and _ our 
national income touched historic heights. 
There were more people employed than 
ever before and, as these people spent 
freely, the economy prospered.” 

There were, however, some sobering 
signs, he said, as the year came to a close. 
Production dropped somewhat, wholesale 
prices retreated and as 1954 got under way 
the number of unemployed caused every 
thinking man to look carefully at the 
picture; not, he said, -by putting one’s 
bifocals right up against it but by standing 
back and viewing it in its right perspective. 

“Tt is patently impossible,” stated Mr. 
Ferguson, “for economic records to be 
smashed year after year with no pause at 
all—even by such a spectacular nation as 
Canada. Progress and prosperity depend 
on constantly improving _ production 
methods, better tools to do the job, better 
use of resources both human and natural, 
better organization and better methods of 
selling and distributing the goods that are 
made. 

“But securing these things entails the 
facing of problems which occasionally call 
for adjustment by the leaders of our 
country’s economy.” 

The Canadian economy, said Mr. 
Ferguson, cannot do anything else but 
expand over a period of time. If nothing 
else, population, which is predicted to 
reach 25 million just 25 years from now, 
will force its expansion. Industries will be 
forced to mechanize even further to keep 
pace with demand. New _ investment, 
which is usually a good guide to the future, 
is expected to reach a total this year of 
$5.84 billion—three per cent more than 
last year’s record. 

But, he warned, the important basic 
truth must never be forgotten, that Cana- 
dian industry must not only compete for 
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business in the home market but for busi- 
ness abroad as well, if it is to gather in 
the benefits of expansion. 

“We must never forget,” he said, “that 
management and capital can face complete 
and utter frustration’ in their battle 
towards successful competition if the men 
who operate the machines and handle the 
materials refuse to admit that they, like 
management and capital, are part of the 
competitive economic system—in fact, are 
part of the country’s business team. 

“Tf one section of the team, so to speak, 
persists in pursuing demands that are 
designed to guarantee an income regardless 
of the ability of the company to pay and 
still exist, then it is in fact refusing to 
admit that it is part of the social and 
economic system in which it lives and 
works. 


“T am optimistic enough to believe that, 
in the last analysis, most men know that 
their wages can only come out of earnings 
and that any long-continued payment of 
wages from capital reserves can do nothing 
more than destroy the industry paying the 
wages.” 

Mr. Ferguson noted that in 1953 Canada 
bought considerably more goods from the 
United States than that country bought 
from Canada and, conversely, the United 
Kingdom bought more goods from Canada 
than Canada bought from her. 

Some countries want more Canadian 
goods than they can afford, he said, and 
others earn more dollars than they have 
any desire to spend. It would be to our 
national advantage, he pointed out, to 
select our purchases from those countries 
which want our dollars to buy more goods 
from us. 


What's Ahead in Industrial Relations? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


Three factors, at least, will be of special 
importance in industrial relations of the 
future, stated the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, who, at the invitation 
of the Association, opened the discussion, 
“What’s Ahead in Industrial Relations”. 

These will be, he said :— 

1. A growing vigour in collective 
bargaining; 

2. An increasing stress on the need for 
year-round employment opportunities; 

3. A growing sense of responsibility for 
the welfare of the community, as well as 
for the rewards of the two immediate 
partners in industry. 

Mr. Gregg began with a reference to 
this visit last year—his first—to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Geneva. He 
was proud, he said, to talk to the confer- 
ence on industrial relations because “it is 
my firm belief that Canada has something 
to say to the rest of the world on this 
question of industrial relations”. He 
continued :— 


Our labour-management negotiations are 
carried on in a free atmosphere, and the 
basic labour relations legislation is, I think, 
accepted in Canada in a satisfactory spirit 
of give and take. 

The essence of our labour’ legislation is 
its reliance on collective bargaining, rather 
than government decree, by any government, 
as the normal means of establishing wage 
levels and working conditions, and _ its 
emphasis on a close working relationship 
between the parties in industry. 

This arrangement allows a flexibility which 
is in keeping with our whole approach to 
economic problems in Canada. 

mention my experience at the ILO, 
because I should like to emphasize to you 
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today my belief that the question of what 
lies ahead for Canada in industrial relations 
and in our economic outlook has a signifi- 
cance that extends beyond our border. 

Canada is looked on abroad as a land in 
which great developments are occurring. 
Canadian industry is admired and respected 
abroad for the imagination and ingenuity 
which have brought it so rapidly ahead in 
recent years. 

Present trends in industrial relations have 
been strongly influenced, there is no doubt, 
by the expanding economic activity of the 
past 15 years. Industry has enjoyed pros- 
perous conditions. This has contributed to 
the general success of collective bargaining 
relations in Canada. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


Mr. Gregg then turned to the problem 
of seasonal unemployment. With careful 
study and planning on the part of manage- 
ment, labour and government, he felt 
confident that much could be done towards 
stabilizing employment on a _ year-round 
basis. 

While there are those who anticipate that 
the coming months will produce a different 
economic background for industrial rela- 
tions, and who feel also that a change 
would be not altogether a bad thing, he 
said, he was not anticipating any marked 
change nor could he see any good reason 
for welcoming it. 


We, in Canada, have got past the point 
where we are prepared to tolerate any 
prolonged or avoidable unemployment. 
Undoubtedly, some dislocations will continue 
to arise from time to time affecting 
particular industries or areas or groups of 
workers. During recent months, many firms 
have certainly found themselves subject to 
competition somewhat keener than existed 
in the period of peak activity. 


Such developments, however, whether their 
cause lies within Canada or beyond our 
borders, need not cause us to lose sight of 
the tremendous basic strength and potential 
of our economy. 

As my colleague, Mr. Howe, has declared 
on a number of occasions, the Canadian 
Government still adheres to the policy of 
doing everything possible to maintain an 
economic climate in which may flourish a 
high and stable level of employment and 
income. 

However, although this policy does 
envisage various types of direct government 
action under certain circumstances, it is not 
on such projects that we place our main 
reliance. 

I believe there is a growing recognition 
in Canada that the attainment of such goals 
as high employment and better standards of 
living entails responsibilities for all sections 
of the community. The economic progress 
of our nation depends not merely on govern- 
ment action, but on sound policies and imag- 
inative and creative activity on the part of 
all groups. 

It is on this reservoir of initiative that 
we must rely in coping, for example, with 
such a persistent Canadian economic 
problem as that of seasonal unemployment. 


In Ottawa, he went on, “we have been 
greatly encouraged by the interest with 
which non-governmental bodies are 
approaching this question.” He cited the 
Quebec City branch of the CMA, some 
of whose members intend this year to 
devote “a good deal of attention” to the 
problem and to “experiment with remedies”. 

Probably more than 250,000 workers are 
seasonally idle each year, Mr. Gregg said, 
and this represents a loss of about 
$150,000,000 annually in wages. The figure 
was higher this winter, he admitted. 

Between December 1953 and April this 
year, the Minister reported, almost 
$140,000,000 was paid out in unemployment 
insurance benefits; a large part of that sum 
went to those seasonally unemployed. 

“Tike all other kinds of unemployment, 
this kind also exacts intangible personal 
and social costs that cannot be expressed 
in dollar terms but are nonetheless real,” 
he pointed out. Then he asked:— 


How can we tackle this problem? Our 
climate is against us. Yet, I know that 
some employers have been able to reduce 
the seasonal swings in their operations and 
employment. JI believe that a great deal 
more can be done if employers, workers, 
consumers and governments will attack this 
problem as a team. 


The National Advisory Council on 
Manpower and the National Employment 
Committee, which are made up of repre- 
sentatives of employers, organized labour 
and other interested groups have, said 
Mr. Gregg, been studying this problem 
since early in 1952. 

The National Employment Committee 
has recently completed a study (L.G., May, 


p. 655), based on a survey of employers 
in 18 of Canada’s seasonal industries, to 
get opinions on such questions as: (a) what 
causes seasonal changes in their employ- 
ment; (b) what methods have they 
developed’ to promote employment 
stability; and (c) what do they suggest 
to achieve further results. 


Possible Solutions 


The study, said Mr. Gregg, points to a 
number of courses of possible action. 

It has found that many employers are 
alive to the problem and have developed 
a large number of different methods suited 
to promoting year-round employment for 
their workers. 

Since some firms have been able to main- 
tain much greater employment stability 
than others in the same seasonal industry, 
it would appear that study groups within 
particular industries might help in widen- 
ing the use of good ideas, the Minister 
suggested. Such study groups might in- 
clude representatives of employers, unions, 
employers’ associations and consumers 
where possible. He continued :— 


The construction industry has particular 
importance in this program. Effective 
action here requires the co-operation of con- 
tractors, architects, engineers, building 
exchanges, trade unions and those who place 
construction contracts. 

This suggests the importance for those 
who place construction contracts to time 
their placement to offset as much as possible 
the employment slackness during the winter 
months. 

The Committee does not believe that, in 
seeking a solution for seasonal unemploy- 
ment, the Government can provide pat 
answers for industry to follow. Rather, it 
suggests that each industry study its own 
situations so as to develop methods that 
best fit each case. 

The Committee has pointed to the 
importance of governments at all levels 
planning their expenditure programs as a 
means of assisting in the stabilization of 
employment on a year-round basis. 

I am=able to tell you that as far as) the 
Federal Government is concerned we shall 
continue to do our utmost to arrange con- 
tracts and other undertakings so that the 
maximum amount of employment therefrom 
shall be made available to Canadian workers 
during the winter months. 

I am quite confident that we can all— 
in industry, in the labour force and in 
government—do much to stabilize employ- 
ment on a year-round basis. 

In this same spirit, the people of Canada, 
working through government, employer, 
labour and other groups, will be competent 
to cope with any economic dislocations that 
inevitably occur from time to time. 

This is the economic background, I 
suggest, against which we should consider 
the outlook for labour-management relations. 


In the light of conditions, Mr. Gregg 
continued, it would appear to be a safe 
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forecast that in the coming months we 
shall see a sharper examination by man- 
agement of labour costs. This, he said, 
creates problems for both parties, which, 
while demanding, are by no means 
insoluble. 


The Challenging Question 


Mr. Gregg then suggested that in some 
cases the answer may “lie along the lines 
of greater attention to productivity”. This, 
he said, calls for a “joint approach” and 
the challenging question for labour and 
management is the extent to which a Joint 
approach will be forthcoming. 

A growing recognition by both parties 
of each other’s needs and aspirations has 
emerged, he said. Most employers today 
accept unionism as a constructive and 


potentially beneficial force, and labour, for 
the most part, has gained a_ greater 
appreciation of the responsibilities of 
management and is learning to consider 
the welfare of the firm, the industry and 
the community. 

“These changing attitudes’on both sides 
are important,” the Minister of Labour 
concluded. “They have gradually made it 
possible, in some industries at least, for 
labour and management to develop the 
mutual respect and confidence that are the 
underlying fundamentals of sound labour- 
management relations. 

“Tt means further that, outside the imme- 
diate bargaining issues, they are able to 
work co-operatively on the many problems 
of productivity and health of the enter- 
prise and community in which their 
interests are so closely interwoven.” 


Role of Legislation in Collective Bargaining 


J. Howard Kelly, QC 


“Fundamentally, I do not consider the 
law should be invoked to effect a settle- 
ment of the terms of any agreement 
between individual subjects, groups or 
corporate bodies, be the agreement for 
lumber, fish, textiles, automobiles, services, 
labour organizations or anything else”, said 
J. Howard Kelly, QC, solicitor and execu- 
tive, Burns & Co., Limited, Calgary, Alta. 

“We deny the basic principle of free 
enterprise by invoking laws to _ force 
observance to any specific terms which 
human judgment and an obedience to 
tolerance and human rights can in time 
effect.” 

It would be well, said Mr. Kelly at the 
outset, to adopt ourselves to the basic 
concept that management is limited by 
the power of labour unions. “It is almost 
wholly a negative power; the union can 
tie up a company but it cannot run it or 
even administer the provisions of a con- 
tract arrived at between it and the com- 
pany; that it has to leave to manage- 
ment. But the obstructive power of union 
leaders may be very great. 

“Having accepted this basic concept, let 
us proceed to a review of bargaining under 
auspices which finds management in that 
cramped position of defensive isolation. A 
union, in fact, has little to give in its 
contact with management. However, by 
virtue of its nomination by the collective 
group of workers, its power is extensive, 
chiefly through the control it has over that 
collective manpower, as well as the legal 
status with which it has been vested by 
governments.” 
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While the purpose of our laws is achieve- 
ment of the common good of all, Mr. 
Kelly said, he suggested it might be well 
for legislators to reflect on the ultimate 
economic consequences of “striving to 
provide greater reward and privileges with 
an obvious reduction in the compensating 
returns,’ the result of which might be 
detrimental to both human well-being and 
economic stability. 


Proposed General Provisions 


Reminding the conference that Canadian 
labour laws come under provincial juris- 
diction, with operations of an interpro- 
vincial character directed by federal labour 
enactment, he said that some _ persons 
propose that some general provisions be 
made common to all labour laws. Some 
of these proposals, he said, were:— 


1. Comprehensive provisions to deal with 


problems on which public policies are 
needed—problems of relations between 
unions and individual workers, between 


unions and unions, and between unions and 
employers on the one hand and the com- 
munity on the other. 

2. Provisions to protect against abuses 
the essential institutions of industrial rela- 
tions that have proved themselves worthy 
of protection and to make them work 
more satisfactorily. 

3. Provisions. to narrow the area of 
industrial conflict. “Certain uses of strikes 
and boycotts are not appropriate,” Mr. 
Kelly said, “and it is high time that unions ~ 
and the community dropped the naive 
notion that the unlimited right to strike 


is an inherent and necessary right of free 
men. It is inappropriate that the strike 
should be used by unions to battle other 
unions or that strikes or lockouts should 
be used to coerce the government or to 
compel changes in public policy”. 

4. Provisions to deal with specific prob- 
lems, including: protection of the right to 
organize, protection of the right of workers 
to pick their bargaining agents free of 
interference from any source, safeguarding 
of the rights of a worker to be a union 
member or not to be a union member, the 
making of strikes over union jurisdiction 
an unfair labour practice, the provision of 
all reasonable facilities for workers to 
express their decision by secret ballot on 
such issues as calling a strike and settling 
a strike, and provision of adequate arrange- 
ments for handling disputes that imperil 
the national health and safety. 

On protection of the right to organize 
he said: “Now that coercion by employers 
is unlawful, public policy should also pro- 
hibit the use of economic coercion by 
unions to force men to join a union. It 
is anomalous for the legality of economic 
coercion to depend on who uses it.” 

On the protection of the right of workers 
to pick their bargaining agents he said that 
inter-union rivalry can be controlled only 
by public policy and that the growth of 
unions makes such control imperative. 

On the secret ballot he said workers 
should also have the right to vote, by 
secret ballot, on proposals advanced from 
time to time in strike settlement nego- 
tions. Union leaders should not be 
permitted to reject “arbitrarily” such pro- 
posals, advanced by employers, without 
reference to the workers, he said. 

“There is need for improved legislation 
designed to assist in the adjustment of 
differences between employers and 
employees,’ Mr. Kelly said, “but legisla- 
tion alone will not insure industrial peace.” 

He said :— 


Labour organizers have pursued the tech- 
nique of consolidating many of their 
advanced positions by having their gains 
incorporated as part of labour legislation. 
This rates the springboard for still further 
gains over management across the bargain- 
ing table. The points they struggled to 
extract from employers are no longer sub- 
ject to negotiations when made obligatory 
by law. A wide difference of opinion has 
developed as to the relative justice of this 
course as labour concessions have assumed 
a political complexion in some quarters in- 
stead of continuing as issues to be deter- 
mined through collective bargaining. 


Scope of Collective Bargaining 


When the actual scope of collective 
bargaining is considered, the likelihood of 
litigation and administrative regulation 
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becomes more imminent, Mr. Kelly felt. 
So far, he said, there have not been many 
serious disputes as to what are and what 
are not appropriate subjects for collective 
bargaining, but it is questionable how long 
this will continue. Employers have per- 
haps been to prone to consider that there 
are qualitive boundaries to the subjects 
which are bargainable. He said, adding:— 

Traditionally, collective bargaining has in- 
volved wages, hours of work, overtime, 
seniority, vacations, grievance procedure and 
protective measures for the unions’ own 
security. Since the unions have been mainly 
preoccupied with such matters, probably 
there has been a failure to recognize that 
the longer parties bargain periodically with 
one another, the likelier it will be that one 
or both of them will seek new subjects for 
contractual treatment. Recent experience 
demonstrates that there are few legal 
barriers capable of containing the force of 
collective bargaining. 

Most labour Acts provide for negotiations 
on terms or conditions of employment with 
a view to the conclusion of a _ collective 
agreement. How extensive an area this 
phrase was intended to cover may have 
to be determined, but it seems unlikely to 
be a narrow one. The history of collective 
bargaining, whether under private auspices 
or under the aegis of legislation, shows that 
it is dynamic and expanding in content and 
that continual encroachment upon _ tradi- 
tional preserves of management will be 
difficult, if not impossible to resist. It is 
probably better for society that such 
encroachments, if inevitable, should’ be 
developed in an ordinary manner rather 
than through economic conflict. 


We do not advocate, said Mr. Kelly, 
any further interference by government 
with the relationships between employers 
and employees as, generally speaking, out- 
side parties can only exercise an influence 
of a compromise character. No one, he 
said, knows the problems more intimately 
than the employer and his own employees. 


“For that reason it appears reasonable 
to recommend that a number of regular 
employees should be included in all nego- 
tiating and grievance committees that 
meet and deal with management. The 
practice of barring such practical repre- 
sentatives and restricting the contact unit 
to outside agents to the exclusion of the 
workers affected is a practice which should 
be reformed,” he said. 


Conciliation and Arbitration 


On the question of conciliation and 
arbitration boards, Mr. Kelly had this to 
say :— 

One cannot escape the fact that the tech- 
nique of bargaining agents is to extract 
everything possible out of the employer and 
then resort to conciliation or arbitration on 
the grounds of membership dissatisfaction. 
The abuse of this practice is pronounced. 
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It is often found that conciliators or arbi- 
trators, relying on the theory that labour 
must get at least something more than the 
negotiations produced, will grant awards 
quite unwarranted under the circumstances 
to provide a solution. This may or may 
not be a true compromise. Some employers, 
realizing that conciliation or arbitration is 
inevitable, will resist demands, or only grant 
so much in order to provide some leeway 
for a conciliator to give some further con- 
cession. This is an indication of the lack 
of genuine sincerity in negotiations but it is 
obviously an essential technique as a pro- 
tective measure. 


If conciliation or arbitration is to pro- 
vide practical measures in the realm of 
labour, then, thought the speaker, govern- 
ments should be equipped with thoroughly 
competent men for such boards, men 
capable of subscribing something of a 
mature and sound nature to the questions 
at issue. For this reason, he suggested, it 
might be well to consider permanent 
appointees, who would provide manage- 
ment and labour with the benefit of 
thorough study and conscientious delibera- 
tion on all issues, in place of casual review 
and compromise “frequently unsound but 
designed to placate one side or the other 
and get rid of the problem”. 

Boards of reference, if well constituted, 
he added, might also prove a useful aid 
in maintaining harmony in labour rela- 
tions where debatable issues could be 
determined on a reliable basis. 

Although of the opinion that government- 
sponsored collective bargaining is not 
desirable, Mr. Kelly thought it could pro- 
vide methods of dealing with problems of 
particular types. The trend towards in- 
creasing government regulation is causing 
concern, he said, to those who believe in 
industrial self-government as the sound 
way to achieve both maximum production 
and the greatest personal freedom. 

Disillusionment over the prospects of 
ever attaining that goal, he felt, is largely 
responsible for the trend in a national 
labour policy. 


Design for National Policy 


The national program, said Mr. Kelly, 
should be designed to maintain industrial 
relations on an even keel through a balance 
of power policy. Neither organized labour 
nor management should be permitted to 
possess sufficient power to effectuate its 
demands unilaterally. Nor should either 
party be permitted to exercise its power 
to enforce greater demands through collec- 


tive bargaining than deemed socially 
desirable. 
“What constitutes equality of power 


between these two groups is a variable,” 
he — said. “Tt depends upon _ public 
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the future of 


of the 
that are 


from time to time 
objectives 


appraisals 
legitimacy of the 
pursued.” 

A positive program voluntarily under- 
taken by labour and management to 
improve their relationship should not be 
overlooked, said Mr. Kelly, as one possible 
factor bearing upon the question of how 
much government control there will ulti- 
mately develop. 


“To attain improved industrial relations, 
with a de-emphasis on government control, 
collective bargaining will have to be con- 
ducted much more effectively by organized 
labour and management themselves,” he 
declared. “Legislative and administrative 
rules to bolster up collective bargaining by 
requiring the parties to follow procedures 
that seem to facilitate agreement-making 
won’t suffice. Collective bargaining is much 
more than a series of procedural steps; it 
pre-supposes coherence to the philosophy 
that management and labour can and should 
be reconciled around the conference table by 
understanding, compromise and agreement. 


“Whether labour and management each 
holds this conviction is the master key to 
collective bargaining..:.. 
Collective. bargaining will be created as a 
sound institution only if organized labour 
and management first adopt its basic 
premise and then consciously devote their 
efforts towards developing the agreement- 
making potentialities of their joint dealing.” 


The Co-operative Spirit 


Much has been said about the funda- 
mental importance to collective bargaining 
of the co-operative spirit, Mr. Kelly con- 
tinued. While not in any way deprecating 
the essentiality of that attitude, much 
more, he believed, is required for successful 
collective bargaining :— 

Without industrial relations intelligence 
and know-how, a co-operative spirit may 
be unavailing. A constructive development 


of collective bargaining calls for sustained 
attention to (a) the resolution of numerous 
conceptual differences that exist between 
labour and management, and (b) the per- 
fection and affectuation of the techniques of 
joint dealing. 

Problems inherent in labour relations go 
far beyond the negotiation of an agreement. 
Collective bargaining is not suspended 
during the term of the agreement. The legal 
duty to bargain exists only with a view to 
the conclusion of an agreement, but the 
terms of the agreement itself will involve 
a continuation of a bargaining relationship. 
Such bargaining will be concerned chiefly 
with administering the terms of the agree- 
ment. Whether such administration will be 
harmonious and co-operative depends pri- 
marily on the attitudes of the parties. 


An agreement between an employer and 
his employees, whether made in an atmos- 
phere of peace or under stress of strike or 
lockout, resembles in many ways a treaty, 
Mr. Kelly suggested. As a safeguard of 
social peace, it should be construed not 
narrowly and technically but broadly so 
that it can accomplish its evident aims. 
It should, on both sides, be kept faith- 
fully and without subterfuge. “In no other 
way can confidence and industrial harmony 
be sustained.” 


Concerning differences between manage- 
ment and labour, he would not say what 
is right or wrong; but he did.know that 
“nothing is right that won’t work and any 
arrangement that will work will have to be 
reconciled on both sides. 

“Tf the forces of management and labour 
are going to commit themselves to a 
struggle for power within the highly 
delicate mechanism of our economy, 
neither can win and democracy will lose,” 
he declared. 


Forward Trends in Collective Bargaining 


R. A. Mahoney 


“The trade union movement has estab- 
lished itself and is to remain an integral 
part of our industrial society for a long 
time to come; thus business should make 
every effort to live with it and adapt to 
it,’ declared R. A. Mahoney, Labour Rela- 
tions Bureau Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

Mr. Mahoney, who has been a labour 
relations consultant for eight years and has 
taken an active part in collective bargain- 
ing negotiations for four and a half, was 
speaking on “Forward Trends in Collective 
Bargaining”. 

He saw four main trends 
collective bargaining 
were :— 

1. More national and more intelligent 
bargaining techniques on both sides; 

2. Increasing stress on seniority measures 
as opposed to straight wage increases; 

3. A trend towards wage agreements that 
will run for more than one year; 

4. More companies banding together for 
the purpose of industry-wide bargaining 
within a given area. 


in future 
in Canada. They 


Bargaining Techniques 


Mr. Mahoney felt that development of 
more national and more intelligent bargain- 
ing techniques was inevitable. There is, 
he stated, an ever-increasing mature frame 
of mind on the part of union leaders and 


management officials in their thinking 
about collective bargaining. 

“We have gone,’ he said, “through 
roughly a ten-year period when both 


sides, particularly trade unions, have flexed 
their muscles and resisted each other 
economically. Both sides are growing up, 
possibly not to the degree we might wish, 
but the trend is there. Furthermore, the 
knowledge, experience and information 
available to the persons on both sides who 
are taking part in the bargaining procedure 
has increased. Trade unions, particularly 
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the large international unions, are hiring 
staff experts to provide information who 
are top men in their field. Management 
men are becoming much more experienced 
and companies are either hiring experi- 
enced men to do the collective bargaining 
job or retaming specialists in the field in 
a consulting capacity. 

“Tt would appear that such a trend is 
inevitable and, I personally feel, desirable. 
If so, it may be that we shall see the old 
economic strength concept of collective 
bargaining slowly being replaced with a 
more realistic appraisal of the situation and 
a settlement of labour agreements on a 
more intelligent basis.” 


Security Measures 


Increasing demands for security measures 
instead of for straight wage increases have 
already come, Mr. Mahoney said. He 
gave these reasons for that development :— 

1. A levelling-off in the upward trend 
of economic activity; 

2. Wage rates in many industries are at 
a level where there is somewhat of a 
recognition on the part of trade union 
leadership that substantial wage increases 
are no longer feasible; 

3. The fact that job security in itself 
has been a very important factor in the 
minds of most employees who have the 
memory of the great depression of the 
thirties still with them. 

With these factors in mind, he said, the 
question could well be asked, what form 
will these job security demands take? One 
obvious answer to this question, Mr. 
Mahoney stated, is that demands will vary 
from industry to industry, depending upon 
conditions within the industry. Security 
demands, however, in his opinion, fall 
roughly into two classifications: welfare 
and those leading to a guaranteed annual 
wage. 
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Welfare demands, prevalent now, are 
concerned with such factors as: hospital 
and medical coverage, life and accident 
insurance, pension benefits, and sick leave. 

Demands for more advanced security 
benefits which lead, in a greater or lesser 
degree, to a guaranteed annual wage will 
consist, he predicted, of such things as:— 

Increased annual vacation benefits, part 
of which can be taken in slack seasons 
or are payable on termination of employ- 
ment; 


More requirement of notice in the case 
of lay-offs or discharge; 


Separation pay upon loss of employ- 
ment; 


A guarantee of a certain number of 
weeks’ employment per year for permanent 
employees. 


This list, said Mr. Mahoney, may 
present a frightening array but the very 
fact that such demands are pending does 
not mean that they are forthcoming imme- 
diately. “Nevertheless,” he added, “I 
believe that they are coming and manage- 
ment must find some way to meet them 
eventually. Incidentally, all of these 
welfare and security measures are mixed 
in with and will be affected by govern- 
ment policy along the same lines.” 


Continuing, he pointed out that welfare 
plans may be handled in three ways: 
through company formation and adminis- 
tration of welfare and benefits, through 
joint union and management _ trustee 
administration, and through complete union 
control of welfare. The last two methods, 
he said, have come about when welfare 
has been adapted to an industry rather 
than a single company. 


“T think it needless to mention,” he said, 
“that from a management standpoint plan 
two is infinitely preferable to plan three. 
As a matter of fact, joint trusteeship plans 
have proved reasonably satisfactory in our 
part of the country, particularly where a 
group of small companies has banded 
together for a welfare program that would 
be j~mpossible for any one of them to 
handle.” 

He said the third plan, in his opinion, 
was undesirable from management’s stand- 
point for two reasons: it gives management 
no voice in how welfare funds are handled 
or spent, and it provides another example 
to employees of the union providing 
benefits where management has_ been 
unwilling or unable to do so. 

An important aspect of welfare plans, 
Mr. Mahoney strongly believed, is that 
they should be contributing, rather than be 
financed wholly by the employer. 
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As regards separation pay and eventually 
a guaranteed annual wage, the speaker 
said :— 

I am sure that there is no single union 
objective which we in management feel will 
be more difficult to meet than this one. 
However, providing that economic condi- 
tions remain stable or continue their upward 
trend, there is little doubt that this demand, 
in one form or another, is coming. It will, 
I believe, not come in a sudden rush, and 
it will not come first in unstable or seasonal 
industries, but it will nevertheless come and 
management, I am sure, is thinking and will 
be thinking in the future as to how best 
this demand may be met. 


Long-term Agreements 


Mr. Mahoney said the next phase of 
his forecast, an increasing trend towards 
agreements which last for more than one 
year, was also a controversial issue upon 
which many opposing views are held. 
Since General Motors set the pattern on 
this continent for long-term agreements, 
four years ago, variations of the pattern 
have been adopted in many places with 
what, on the whole, might be regarded as 
reasonable success. 


Among the several reasons for the trend 
towards longer agreements, according to 
the speaker, the two main ones are:— 


1. The fact that two years ago (more 
or less in some industries) wage rates, 
in certain fields at least, reached a level 
which appeared to be about as high in 
relation to the general economy and the 
cost of living index as they could go, 
except for productivity increases. 


2. Both management and labour repre- 
sentatives, particularly the former, were 
thoroughly fed up with the collective 
bargaining procedure, which never seemed 
to be at an end. 


Expressing himself as favouring long- 
term agreements, Mr. Mahoney said :— 


I have in mind the two reasons just 
mentioned but I also have in mind another 
reason which I feel is much more important 
—I feel that long-term agreements can pro- 
vide a means whereby both. sides of the 
labour management situation can learn 
better to work with each other and to 
appreciate better each others’ point of view. 
This, of course, stems back to the original 
premise which I explained to you, namely, 
that unions are here to stay and survival 
of our present industrial society depends 
upon management and labour being able to 
work with each other. I do not believe 
that the bargaining table is the best place 
to discover this workability. Collective 
bargaining is a time when two sides are of 
necessity presenting opposing points of view. 
It is a sort of social procedure which 
demands psychologically a certain amount of 
conflict and disagreement. For this reason, 
then, it is not the best time for the two 
parties to sit down and discuss mutual 


problems and to try to work out reasonable 
solutions. The time for establishing work- 
ability is, I feel, after the agreement has 
been signed and during the day-to-day plant 
relationships which involve plant manage- 
ment and plant committees. Here is where 
an atmosphere of understanding can be best 
created, and here is where the opportunity 
is present to give the employee the informa- 
tion and knowledge of company problems 
and policies, which will mean a more co- 
operative attitude in the future rather than 
the frame of mind which today in too many 
cases appears to overshadow all else— 
namely: “We get what we want or we hit 
the bricks”. 


As long as collective bargaining takes 
place every year and lasts as long as it 
does, relationships tend to remain unstable, 
but where a contract is signed for a longer 
period of time it would appear that the 
opportunities for achieving the relationships 
just described are much more prevalent. 


Industry-wide Bargaining 


Mr. Mahoney explained that by industry- 
wide bargaining in a given area—the fourth 
of the major trends he predicted—he meant 
the banding together of all or a majority 
of the companies in any one industry in a 
given area for the purpose of negotiating a 
common agreement. This trend, he said, 
is already in evidence in British Columbia. 
The reasons for it, he said, were “logical 
and sensible”, because it:— 


1. Gives industry a great deal more 
economic strength to face the threat of 
strike action; 

2. Prevents a union from using one 
employer as a lever on the balance; 


3. Prevents one or more companies 
within an industry obtaining a competitive 
advantage from low wage rates; 

4. Reduces the burden of negotiation 
time on individual company officials. 


There are two main disadvantages to 
industry-wide bargaining, however, Mr. 
Mahoney pointed out. These are:— 

1. Particular conditions in _ individual 
plants may be sacrificed to secure a work- 
able master agreement. 


2. Personal contact between individual 
management and employees is lost. 


Commenting on the first point, he said: 
“T think the first difficulty can be overcome 
by negotiating master agreements on an 
industry-wide basis and individual plants or 
companies working out special conditions 
which are necessary, after the master agree- 
ments have been signed.” 


Before leaving the subject of industry- 
wide bargaining, Mr. Mahoney said he 
would like to again emphasize the advan- 
tage of the economic strength which is 
gained by management unity. 


He continued :— 


A great deal of the collective bargaining 
which takes place in Canada _ today, par- 
ticularly in our part of the country, is 
economic strength bargaining. In other 
words, the union in effect says, we want 
so and so and if necessary we will strike 
to get it. Management in effect says, we 
won't grant it and we wili face a strike 
rather than give in. I feel that this is a 
regrettable situation but it is nevertheless 
true and will be true, at least to a certain 
extent, for some time to come. 


Our experience has been that one com- 
pany facing strike action when its com- 
petitors are still in operation is up against 
virtual economic disaster and most com- 
panies are unwilling or unable to face the 
situation. Furthermore, the union, which 
has only the worry of a small percentage 
of striking workers out of an industry as a 
whole, has a relatively small problem on its 
hands in terms of strike pay and lost pay 
cheques as compared with the problem it 
faces if the entire industry is struck at one 
time. Therefore, if economic strength is the 
key factor in a labour dispute, it most 
certainly behooves management to avail 
itself of all the economic strength possible 
in order to equalize the situation. 


In concluding, Mr. Mahoney again quali- 
fied his observations. He had, he said, 
presented broad trends which are long 
term in nature. Specific industries and 
specific parts of the country will not 
encounter these trends as soon as others. 
He explained :— 


A sudden change in economic conditions 
could alter these trends one way or another. 
Unforeseen large increases in the economic 
indices could refocus attention on direct 
wage rates and delay the security trend. A 
serious economic recession could put man- 
agement in a strong bargaining position, 
temporarily at least. Although I do hope 
that no one in this room is short-sighted 
enough to think that economic recession or 
depression is any sort of a permanent solu- 
tion to our collective bargaining problems. 

I am also aware that many of the con- 
clusions I have drawn are subject to a 
great deal of individual opinion and preju- 
dice and that in many cases I have over- 
simplified the problz2ms. We all know that 
the problems are by no means simple. I 
am aware, further, that I speak from 
experience which is purely local in nature 
and that many of you, particularly from 
the Prairies and the Maritimes, have a 
long way to go before you arrive at the 
stage in collective bargaining where we in 
British Columbia find ourselves at _ the 
present time. 

Nevertheless, and despite all the ifs, ands 
and buts, I believe the trends which I have 
outlined will prove themselves true in the 
long run. 

We live in what has been characterized 
as a troubled and changing world. We are 
beset with problems of many kinds and on 
many sides. Labour management relation- 
ships in my opinion, constitute one of our 
most, if not our most, serious industrial 
problems. Legislation alone cannot solve 
our problem. The problem is primarily one 
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of human nature and as such is subject to 
all the frailties and inconsistencies which 
are an integral part of human nature. 
It is difficult, and at times an extremely 
unpleasant problem, but if our industrial 
society as we know it is to survive in any- 
thing like its present form it is up to us 
who believe implicitly in this society to be 
the driving foree behind a solution to this 
problem. 


During the discussion which followed 
Mr. Mahoney’s address the Munister of 
Labour was questioned on the degree of 


Business Outlook--lmpact on 
W. A. Osbourne 


Speaking on the impact of the business 
outlook on employer-employee relations in 
Canada, W. <A. Osbourne, President, 
Babcock-Wilcox and  Goldie-McCulloch, 
Limited, Galt, Ont., said: “For the present 
and on the short-term view, the employer 
is In a stronger bargaining position with 
respect to wages than he has been for 
some years, and this mixed blessing has 
been conferred on him at a time of reduc- 
tion in business prosperity.” 


This may be a good time, therefore, 
suggested Mr. Osbourne, for the employer 
to take a look at his employer-employee 
relations with a view to laying firmer 
foundations on which to build for the 
future. “Any thought of approaching this 
very important phase of a company’s 
activities in the spirit of ‘now it’s my turn’ 
would,” he said, “serve to promote the 
same reaction from the other side of the 
table in what we hope will soon again be 
a time of business expansion and rising 
employment.” 


With some notable exceptions, the busi- 
ness outlook for Canadian industry follows 
a similar pattern to that of the United 
States, Mr. Osbourne observed. Many of 
our unions have United States affiliations 
and operate in accordance with policies 
originating at union headquarters; reac- 
tions on employer-employee relations in 
Canada may, therefore, be expected to be 
somewhat similar. The nature of this 
impact is already fairly well defined, he 
said, and may be roughly summarized as: 
increased resistance by employers to 
demands for increased wages; acceptance 
by unions of the necessity for a scaling- 
down of their demands for wage increases 
and, in some cases, for forgoing increases 
or accepting a wage decrease; a “tactical” 
shift by unions in their negotiations to a 
greater emphasis on fringe items and to 
the guaranteed annual wage. 
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legislation which he thought the Federal 
Government should exercise. Mr. Gregg 
replied that he felt there should be the 
minimum of legislation required. ‘The 
Federal Government, he said, exerts no 
pressure whatsoever on the _ provincial 
governments and, conversely, neither do 
the provincial governments on the Federal 
Government. All provincial jurisdictions 
should have the right to deal with their 
own problems, he stated, but there is an 
attempt at achieving uniformity. 


Employer-Employee Relations 


As examples of union acceptance of 
wage decreases Mr. Osbourne cited the 
United Automobile Workers’ agreement at 
the Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo, to abandon 
an incentive system and as a result to 
accept a 5-per-cent pay cut (L.G., May. 
p. 643) and the employees at Dominion 
Woollen and Worsted Limited, Hespeler, 
Ont., who in February voted to accept a 
reduction in rates (L.G., March, p. 349). 

Enlarging on the shift in emphasis in 
negotiations, he said he referred to it as 
a “tactical” shift because it does not rep- 
resent any basic change in labour’s long- 
term objective for higher wages. “The 
unions,” he said, “recognizing that resist- 
ance to demands for higher wages is 
backed by powerful arguments, are hoping 
for additional fringe benefits which may 
be played up as a substitute for wage 
increases in a time of reduced employ- 
ment.” 

He said the guaranteed annual wage had 
received considerable publicity since several 
large unions in the United States adopted 
it as a “main plank in their platform” and 
that “their Canadian counterparts have 
followed the headquarters head in this 
connection”. 

What these indications add up to, said 
the speaker, is that for the present and on 
the short-term view the employer is in a 
stronger bargaining position with respect to 
wages than he has been for some years. 

“The subject of employer-employee rela- 
tions 1s something,’ he said, “which far 
transcends bargaining tactics and is the 
background against which all negotiations | 
proceed and which largely influences them 
irrespective of the changing business out- 
look.” Therefore, he said, he intended 
in his address to view the subject generally 
in the light of today’s business outlook 
and to discuss some of the principles which, 
to him, seemed to characterize the attitude 
and approach of some companies which he 


believed were laying a good foundation 
for their future employer-employee rela- 
tions. 


Importance of Management Concept 


In looking at these companies, said Mr. 
Osbourne, the first consideration that 
impresses one is that they have a concept 
or philosophy of employer-employee rela- 
tions on which they draw for inspiration 
and guidance in the handling of the varied 
problems which are constantly arising. In 
explanation he said :— 

They recognize that such relations are 
changing and dynamic. They have certain 
rules and regulations for the guidance of 
their staff and supervision, but these rules 
are kept to a minimum and are of secondary 
importance. What is of prime importance 
is that, emanating from the top, there is an 
attitude of mind which permeates the entire 
organization and is reflected in all the deci- 
sions which are made down the line, with 
the knowledge that no marks will be given 
for interpretations and applications which 
depart from certain basic ideals and 
objectives.... 

The cleavages in labour relations, if there 
are any, are most apparent at the super- 
visory level and if such differences and fric- 
tions as do arise are accentuated on their 
way up the ladder of grievance procedures, 
you are likely to have a fluctuating policy 
in employer-employee relations whose insta- 
bility is like an inverted pyramid. In such 
cases, the relations are being determined at 
the lower level and on the basis of day-by- 
day handling of problems at the point where 
frictions are most likely to arise. On the 
other hand, if there is a_ broad-gauged 
approach and a well defined concept at the 
top the grievance or friction gains in 
clarity and objectivity as it moves up and 
over these relations there is a stabilizing 
influence and an assurance of fair consider- 
ation. 

I have emphasized the importance of the 
top management concept or _ philosophy 
because from it flows the guidance and 
approach which will affect the handling and 
set the pattern of all labour relations for 
the company. 


Acceptance of Union 


It can be seen, Mr. Osbourne continued, 
that they have developed a few simple 
principles by which they operate and which 
they disseminate throughout their organ- 
ization. 

First, he said, they have accepted with- 
out reservation the fact that unions are 
here to stay. 

He went on to point out that federal 
and provincial legislation provides that a 
union must be accepted when it represents 
the majority of the employees but that 
“compliance with the letter of the law may 
leave its spirit unfulfilled”. Furthermore, 
he added, “the employer who fully sub- 
scribes to an acceptance of the fact that 
unions are here to stay recognizes that 


co-existence means that there must be 
some abridgement of the outmoded, free- 
wheeling approach in which only the 


employer’s conscience is his guide.” 

As a logical outcome of the principle that 
unions are here to stay, he continued, a 
second principle follows: whatever union 
represents the will of the majority of his 
employees, the employer will try to find a 
way of working with it and, if this is not 
possible, then at least a way of living with 
it. The second alternative, Mr. Osbourne 
said, is second best and implies a state of 
cold war. 

Even so, “we must learn to live with it, 
in the reasonable hope that somewhere in 
the hearts and minds of some employees 
there will develop the opportunity for an 
effective response to fair treatment and the 
rejection of radical and  wunprincipled 
leadership.” 

However, Mr. Osbourne warned, working 
with a union means something more than 
always, or even frequently, giving in, and 
the making of gratutious concessions and 
hand-outs. Appeasement practised con- 
sistently in negotiations, he added, means 
the loss of self-respect. 

“Tn the case of hand-outs,” he said, “the 
old principle that ‘what costs nothing is 
worth nothing’ has more than its usual 
validity and is, I think, a cardinal principle 
of good employer-employee relations. A 
union executive should work for what it 
gets.” 

The employer should recognize, he con- 
tinued, that the union executive must 
justify its leadership in the eyes of its 
membership. “Good leadership should, 
within limits, be allowed to lead and, on 
certain occasions, it should be expected 
and encouraged to accept responsibility.” 


Management’s Prerogative 


A third principle which inspires and 
actuates enlightened management, Mr 
Osbourne continued, is that it acts in the 
knowledge that it is management’s pre- 
rogative and duty to run the business and 
its operations in the best interests of the 
company. 

The exercise of this authority and_ pre- 
rogative with fairness and firmness is an 
art and a trust. The art is in the leader- 
ship which gets things done and arrives at 
fair settlements without appearing to make 
arbitrary decisions. The trust is in pre- 
serving those essential prerogatives without 
which there cannot be adequate corporate 
direction, unity, and progress. It is well 
to recognize that there are certain rights 
and responsibilities which must be retained 
by management if direction, discipline and 
even company survival are to be assured. 
Not infrequently, it becomes necessary to 
resist the ambitions of a union leader who 
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is out to dominate both his constituency 
and the company for which he works, and 
whose avowed policy is the gradual erosion 
of management’s rights. More importantly, 
it is also necessary to resist the temptation 
to purchase peace by bartering those rights. 

Employees respect honestly held manage- 
ment views, based on sound business judg- 
ment and backed by experience and a record 
of efficient and profitable operation. The 
application of this principle may sometimes 
involve difficult decisions but these will be 
surmounted if the foundation is laid in an 
understanding that when decisions are 
aes at they are rational, necessary and 
rm. 


Frank Employer-Employee Discussion 


The present business outlook may in- 
volve lay-offs, said Mr. Osbourne, and its 
evaluation can be a matter of frank discus- 
sion and understanding between the parties. 

“Tt should be remembered,” he empha- 

sized, “that the business outlook is manage- 
ment’s estimate of the situation. Its 
validity may be questioned by the union 
if it is produced and discussed only at 
the time of bargaining.” He added:— 
_ The development of mutual confidence in 
its use can be assisted by additional frank 
discussions of the business outlook on occa- 
sions other than at the time of wage nego- 
tiations. An interested union executive 
should know something of the difficulties and 
successes in securing orders. They are much 
more likely to be impressed with the 
sincerity and competence of management if 
they periodically hear about these matters 
and not just at times when a falling-off in 
business is expected to produce a corre- 
sponding falling-off in wage demands. 


Interruption of Good Relations 


The final principle put forward by Mr. 
Osbourne did not, he felt, require expan- 
sion. If fundamental differences of opinion 
arise and cause temporary suspension of 
good relations it must be remembered that 
both management and employees will hope 
soon to restore these relations. He sounded 
this warning :— 

There will be times when in the heat of 
battle misrepresentations may be made in 


appealing for public support of an extreme 
point of view, or perhaps of an extreme 
course of action, which is not in the public 
interest. If such misrepresentations arise it 
is your duty to furnish correct information 
but let it be done with an economy of words 
and, if possible, with words which are not 
loaded with venom or spite. 


Business Outlook Only One Facet 


The impact of the business outlook, 
whether good or bad, is but one facet of 
employer-employee relations, Mr. Osbourne 
said in conclusion. 


It possesses the somewhat doubtful dis- 
tinction of being able to throw its influence 
from one to the other as between employer 
and employee depending on the level of 
business activity. That distinction it 
acquires in a free enterprise system which 
we support and which we want to continue. 
We should consider ourselves fortunate that 
we live in a country in which not only 
employers but also employees are over- 
whelmingly in favour of that system. They, 
too, recognize that as long as businessmen 
and corporations are free to take business 
risks, and to do so without the shackles of 
permits and the regulations which are essen- 
tial in a planned economy, we will have 
cyclical swings and, therefore, varying busi- 
ness outlooks. But they also know that for 
them, too, there is a greater freedom of 
choice and action and with it a corre- 
spondingly greater reward for initiative, 
judgment and stability. 

I have said that the impact of the present 
business outlook is not an unmixed blessing 
in employer-employee relations despite some 
temporary advantages it may give the 
employer. I believe we can also say that 
it is not an unmixed misfortune in our 
economy. During a recession the business 
man has a little more time to take a good 
look at his organization and his employer- 
employee relations. The union leader has a 
little more cause to take a look at the 
ultimate effect of a policy of demanding 
more and more ad infinitum and thus pricing 
us and them out of the market. Both busi- 
nessmen and union leaders have every 
reason to benefit by these experiences, and, 
recognizing their respective functions and 
responsibilities, they should also recognize 
that it is their duty to build towards an 
era of greater mutual understanding in 
employer-employee relations. 





Injury Frequency Rate in U.S. Factories Reaches New Low 


The injury frequency rates of factory 
workers in the United States reached a 
new low of 11°8 disabling injuries per 
million man-hours worked in the first 
quarter of 1954, according to preliminary 
reports. 

The US. Department of Labour 
announced that this rate was 2 per cent 
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below the previous low of 12-1 recorded 
in the fourth quarter of 1953 and 14 per 
cent below the average for the first quarter 
of 1953. 

Last year was a record year for safety. 
This year promises to be better, the 
Department said. 


CMA Surveys Older Worker Problem 


750 Association members reply to questionnaire on difficulties met 
in hiring or continuing to employ older workers, maximum age limits, 
collective agreement provisions etc. Firms offer many suggestions 


Twenty-two per cent of the employers 
who replied to a questionnaire distributed 
to members of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association by the CMA Indus- 
trial Relations Committee reported that 
they had no difficulty in continuing to 
employ their older workers. Approxi- 
mately 750 replies were received. 


The Committee decided to prepare and 
send out the questionnaire because it had 
found that no reliable and comprehensive 
survey of the oider worker problem had 
been made to ascertain the extent and 
nature of the problem in Canada. It 
wanted to learn more about the barriers 
that face older persons seeking to obtain, 
or even retain, employment. 


Many of the obstacles often cited by 
employers, it is pointed out in an article 
in the May issue of Industrial Canada, 
the CMA’s official publication, were 
proved unreasonable and without founda- 
tion by the memorandum on the older 
worker prepared by the Department of 
Taboun, a. l.Gee heb, 01953, “p. .203)... The 
article analyses the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire, which was prepared in co- 
operation with the Department of Labour, 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
and the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


The six major questions asked of 
employers were :— 
1. What circumstances or conditions in 


your plant make it difficult to continue to 
employ the older worker? 


2. What circumstances or conditions in 
your plant make it difficult to hire older 
workers? (These two questions were 
followed by a supplementary question asking 
the employer what steps he thought should 
be taken to continue employing and to hire 
older workers.) 


3. Have you any maximum age limits on 
the hire of new employees? What are they 
and what categories of workers are affected? 
What circumstances have induced your com- 
pany to establish them? Have you had any 
difficulty in your recruiting as a result? 


4. Do the wage provisions of your collec- 
tive agreement prevent you from employing, 
at lower rates, people whose productive 
capacity has decreased? 


5. Has your company at any time made 
a survey of productivity, absenteeism, or 
labour turnover by age groups? If so, 
could we be furnishd with a report? 

6. Approximately what percentage of your 
employees are over 45? Over 55? Over 60? 
Over 65? What is the average age of your 
employees? 
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Twenty-two per cent of those replying 
stated they had no difficulty in retaining 
workers while the remainder noted that 
the major problem was that work was too 
heavy or too hard for the older employee. 
Other factors, in order of importance, were 
the older worker’s declining production, 
the existence of a retirement or pension 
plan and poor health. This ranking 
remained constant in all groups of plants 
with the exception of those employing more 
than 1,000 workers where a pension age 
(generally 65) was found to be the main 
difficulty. 

As for suggestions on how to keep older 
workers in employment, the survey 
revealed that most firms recommended 
moving the employee to a more suitable 
job or paying him according to produc- 


tion. Other proposals in this field in- 
cluded a deferment under the pension 
plan, raising the compulsory retirement 


age, placing older workers on half shift or 
reduced hours, taking them out of seniority 
and finally, installing machinery to make 
the work lighter. 

Some 94 per cent of the returns noted 
difficulties in the way of hiring older 
workers. Among such difficulties were 
listed the following: jobs available were 
too heavy or hard, too many older workers 
were already employed, older workers were 
too old to learn, and the existence of a 
pension plan. Other important difficulties 
were the existence of a health insurance 
or benefit plan, company policy, lower 
learning ability, younger workers worth 
more training because of longer prospec- 
tive service, and the union contract pro- 
visions with regard to seniority, wages, and 
retirement conditions which militated 
against the hiring of older workers. 

So far as making it easier to hire older 
persons, many of the replies suggested 
giving such workers preference on lighter 
and non-technical occupations and _ the 
hiring of an employee because of ability 
and not because of age alone. Several 
firms suggested decreasing wages. Other 
proposals were to revise the pension plan 
or not to place the worker on the plan; 
to split jobs in two; and to have a gov- 
ernment pension at age 65. 

Of the firms replying to the question- 
naire, fewer than 20 per cent reported 
having a maximum age limit and those 
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that did stated that it was on account of 
the establishment of a pension plan or 
because of the heavy work involved in the 
plant’s operation. 


On the question of wages, those who 
noted that the wage provisions of their 
collective agreements prevented the 
employment of older workers at lower rates 
outnumbered by one-third those who did 
not. It was pointed out here that this 
particular question may not have applied 
to some firms who answered it, several 
concerns employing fewer than 50 persons, 
few of whom have collective agreements. 


WOMANPOWER 


Thirteen of the plants replying had at one 
time or another made surveys of absen- 
teeism, labour turnover and_ production. 
These showed that younger workers were 
absent more often and that older workers 
were “steadier”. 

The average age of the workers in the 
plants covered by the survey was given 
as 37 years, those of office workers as 
36°5. The article concluded by noting that 
older workers are still experiencing diff- 
culty in obtaining employment and that 
the problem today is not improving. 


The 4th instalment of ““Womanpower, a Handbook of Source Material on 
Wage-Earning Women in Canada”, soon to be published in booklet form 


XVii—Canadian Law and Wage-Earning Women 


Jurisdiction for legislative enactments in 
Canada is divided between the Federal 
Government and the ten provincial govern- 
ments. Under the British North America 
Act, which in Canada is the highest basic 
constitutional enactment, the provinces have 
primary authority over questions concern- 
ing property and civil rights. The Federal 
Government has certain authority in these 
matters also, which is usually exercised in 
conjunction with or by assent of provincial 
governments. For instance, when the 
Employment and Social Insurance Act was 
passed by the Federal Government in 1935, 
its constitutional authority was challenged 
in the House of Commons and _ finally, 
following referral to the Privy Council of 
Great Britain, it was declared to be ultra 
vires of the Federal Parliament. 


To overcome this difficulty, after con- 
sultation with the provinces, the Constitu- 
tion was subsequently amended to give 
the federal authorities jurisdiction over 
unemployment insurance. In 1940, the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, having been 
previously submitted to the provinces for 
assent, was finally implemented as an 
exclusively federal measure. 

There is now in effect in Canada an 
impressive number of statutes, passed by 
the provincial governments, that cover a 
wide range of subjects coming under the 
general headings of property and _ civil 
rights. These statutes are not uniform in 
all provinces, nor were they enacted at 
one and the same time. It might almost 
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be said they emerged, or came into being, 
as the country developed; it must be 
remembered that there has been distinct 
variation in the rate and time of such 
development in the individual provinces. 


Thus, some provincial legislatures pro- 
vided for protection against exploitation of 
women and children in industry before 
other provinces have felt the need to do 
so, and have carried such provisions farther. 
Nevertheless, a study of legislative measures 
in effect in all provinces shows a certain 
uniformity of pattern. 


This uniformity is not accidental; a well- 
drafted, well-conceived piece of legislation 
attracts such attention that it becomes the 
example or prototype for all other prov- 
inces. For instance, all provinces have 
enacted Apprenticeship and Factories Acts, 
in one form or other and at varying times. 
The same is true of other types of labour 
enactments, social welfare provisions, and 
measures designed to safeguard the rights 
of the individual and to uphold the 
prerogative of the province. 


Most of the provincial enactments with 
which wage-earning women are most 
directly concerned may be classified as 
labour, social welfare, legal and educational. 
(For the purpose of a concise presentation 
of the most general of these, a list of 
typical statutes and the provinces in which 
they are in effect will be published in the 
booklet, WOMANPOWER, a Handbook of 
Source Material on Wage-Earning Women 
in Canada.) 


To ensure proper working conditions and 
equitable hours of work, wages, etc., in 
Canada, various pieces of legislation gov- 
erning the employment of women have 
been enacted throughout the years. As 
matters of this kind come within the scope 
of provincial jurisdiction, such enactments, 
for the most part, have been made by the 
different provincial governments. A recent 


publication of the Federal Department of 
Labour, Provincial Labour Standards, sum- 
marizes, by province, the regulations gov- 
erning child labour, holidays, hours of work, 
minimum wages, weekly rest day, and work- 
men’s compensation. These regulations, 
while applying to all workers, in many 
instances have special reference to. condi- 
tions affecting employment for women. 


XVilI—Women are Persons 


In the lobby of the Senate Chamber 
of the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa is 


Bee Sa A re 


a bronze plaque bearing the following 


inscription :— 


IS PLACED HERE BY THE 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND 


PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S 


CLUBS 


TPO HON O UR 


MRS. HENRIETTA MUIR EDWARDS, MACLEOD 
MAGISTRATE EMILY F. MURPHY, EDMONTON 


VERS. ON Wt DH) bE. 


MCCLUNG, EDMONTON 


MRS. LOUISE C. MCKENNY, CLARESHOLM 
HONOURABLE IRENE PARLBY, ALIX 


ALL 


OPE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


TO FURTHER THE CAUSE OF WOMANKIND THESE FIVE OUTSTANDING PIONEER WOMEN 
CAUSED STEPS TO BE TAKEN RESULTING IN THE RECOGNITION BY THE PRIVY COUNCIL 
OF WOMEN AS PERSONS ELIGIBLE FOR APPOINTMENT TO THE SENATE OF CANADA 


THIS MOVEMENT WAS INAUGURATED BY MAGISTRATE EMILY F. 


MURPHY 





There is a story behind this plaque. It 
concerns the five women named in the 
imscription and commemorates their faith 
in the belief that women should have equal 
rights with men in matters of govern- 
ment. Over a period of years these women 
steadily maintained their efforts to have 
women in Canada recognized as “persons” 
and the point at issue was the request, 
firs; made by the Federated Women’s 
Institutes of Canada, that women be 
appointed to the Senate of Canada. To 
this request the Government’s reply had 
been that women were not persons within 
the meaning of the British North America 


Act, and accordingly they could not 
qualify for such appointment. 
In 1927, Mrs. Emily F. Murphy of 


Edmonton, the first woman magistrate to 
be appointed in the British Empire, inau- 
gurated a plan of campaign to carry this 
matter to a , completion. Magistrate 
Murphy had had her own first decision 
appealed on the ground that she was not 
a “person” according to the meaning of 
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the word in the British North America 
Act and that, therefore, under the law she 
was not eligible to sit as a magistrate. 
Subsequently, this question of Magistrate 
Murphy’s eligibility was referred to the 
Appeal Court of Alberta; that court 
decided that she was a “person”. 

Under Section 60 of the Supreme Court 
Act, Mrs. Murphy and her associates sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court of Canada 
the following question: “Is a woman a 
person within the meaning of Section 24 
of the British North America Act?”. The 
first decision rendered was that women were 
not “qualified persons’. Whereupon, the 
five women decided to carry the matter 
to the final court of appeal for Canada 
at that time, the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council of the United Kingdom. 

The Lord Chancellor of Great Britain 
recalled that on May 20, 1867, John Stuart 
Mill moved, in a committee of the same 
House of Commons that passed the British 
North America ‘Act, an amendment to the 
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Representation of the People’s Bill (an act 
to secure women’s suffrage) that the word 
“man” be deleted and the word “person” 
be substituted therefor. The Lord Chan- 
cellor ruled accordingly that the term 
“persons” as used in the British North 
America Act must have been intended to 
include women. 

This ruling removed the major obstacle 
to the appointment of women as senators. 
The decision was handed down on October 
18, 1929, and in the same year, the first 
women senator, the Hon. Cairine W. Wilson, 
was appointed by the Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister’ of 
Canada. In February 1935, the Right Hon. 
R. B. Bennett, who succeeded Mr. King 
as Prime Minister, appointed a second 
woman senator, the Hon. Iva C. Fallis. 

_ In recognition of the services of the five 
Alberta women and after more than five 
years of representation by the Canadian 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, the plaque was unveiled, 
appropriately enough, in the lobby of the 
Senate Chamber. Speaking at the unveiling 


on June 11, 1938, the Prime Minister, the 
Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, said:— 


In centering public opinion upon women’s 
eligibility for appointment to the Senate, 
the five Alberta women performed a task 
much larger than the specific one to which 
their immediate efforts were directed. 


They helped to raise in the most effective 
manner, the whole question of women’s 
rights and responsibilities with respect to 
the conduct of public affairs. They did 
more than that; they helped to throw into 
bold relief the special gifts which it is 
within the power of women to bring to the 
organized life of the community and of the 
nation. Endowed with special powers of 
intuition and sympathy, a keen insight into 
human values and, in most cases, an abiding 
loyalty to cherished institutions and prin- 
ciples, woman possesses and has revealed in 
public as in private life, a quite excep- 
tional capacity for sustained and unselfish 
service. 


On May 19, 1953, the Prime Minister, 
the Right Hon. Louis St. Laurent, 
appointed two more women to the Senate, 
the Hon. Muriel McQueen Fergusson and 
the Hon. Marianna Beauchamp Jodoin. 
Canada’s fifth woman senator, the Hon. 
Nancy Hodges, was appointed November 5, 
1953. 


XiX—Women’s Organizations in Canada 


Today the interests and activities of 
Canadian women are widespread. This is 
evidenced by the large number of clubs 
and organizations to which Canadian women 
belong and which have come to exert such 
a considerable influence on Canadian life. 
There are the “purpose” clubs, those con- 
cerned with the economic and social well- 
being of women; the welfare groups; the 
church-centered groups who work through 
communities; the professional and educa- 
tional organizations; the service clubs; the 
ones associated with the labour move- 


ments; and the cultural groups. All these 
are part of the Canadian scene and in 
considering Canadian women, their needs, 
rights and interests, these organizations 
must be borne in mind. Therefore, a list 
of women’s groups, though necessarily less 
than all-inclusive, has been compiled as 
representative of a wide cross-section of 
women’s work and life in Canada. (The 
list will be included in WOMANPOWER, 
a Handbook of Source Material on Wage- 
Earning Women in Canada when it is 
published in booklet form.) 


XX—Publications and Books of Reference 


To determine the status of women in a 
nation, there must be a comprehensive 
knowledge of the history of the country, 
the nature of its economy and its basic 
laws and practices. In Canada such infor- 
mation on these subjects is obtainable 
through the publications of various depart- 
ments of the federal and _ provincial 
governments. 


Most of these publications are readily 
available for interested readers in all parts 
of Canada because “the Queen’s Printer is 
required by law to furnish free of charge 
one copy of any government publication, 
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not of a confidential nature, to designated 
classes of libraries in Canada, for preserva- 
tion and educational purposes, so that all 
the public may have access to all govern- 
ment publications’’.* 

Copies of most of the publications may 
be purchased at a moderate cost. Some 
are distributed, on request, free of charge. 
(A selected list of publications of federal 
government departments that will provide 


*Canadian Government Publications, Con- 
solidated Catalogue, 1953. 


much valuable reference material on wage- 
earning women in Canada will be included 
in WOMANPOWER, a _ Handbook . of 
Source Material on Wage-Earning Women 
im Canada. While but few of the many 


publications which might be included in 
such a list are given, those selected cover 
subjects bearing directly and indirectly on 
matters of interest or concern to Canadian 
wage-earning women.) 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canadas 
during the First Quarter of 1954 


First-quarter fatalities were 93 fewer than those in last quarter of 1953, 
with 242 being recorded compared with 335 in October-December 


There were 2421 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the first quarter of 1954, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This marks a 
decrease of 93 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 335 were recorded, in- 
cluding 11 in a supplementary list. 


During the quarter under review, five 
accidents resulted in the deaths of three 
or more persons in each case. Two of 
them occurred on the same day, January 
22. At Lac Casse, Que., 10 men employed 
at a large hydro development were killed 
when one of the cables supporting the 
platform on which they were working broke 
loose and plunged the men 80 feet to the 
bottom of a shaft. Near Dorval, Que., 
three men empoyed by a motor transport 
company lost their lives when the truck in 
which they were travelling was struck by 
a train at a level crossing. 


On January 29, near Catfish, Que., three 
lumbermen died as the result of a highway 
collision. The accident occurred when the 
truck in which they were riding crashed 
into the rear of a stalled truck loaded with 
sawn lumber. In an accident at sea on 
February 9, three fishermen from Glace 
Bay, N.S., were drowned when their fishing 
vessel was swamped during a heavy storm. 
At Beaver Cove, B.C., three loggers lost 
their lives on March 8, when the truck 
carrying them back to their camp went out 
of control and struck an embankment. 





*See Tables H-1 to H-5 at back of book. 





1The number of industrial fatalities that 
occurred during the first quarter of 1954 is 
probably greater than the figure now quoted. 
Information on accidents which occur but 
are not reported in time for inclusion in 
the quarterly articles is recorded in supple- 
mentary lists and statistics are amended 
accordingly. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and which 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths which resulted from 
industrial diseases as reported by the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It 
is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries which are covered by compen- 
sation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 





Grouped by industries, the largest number 
of fatalities, 47, was recorded in the mining 
industry. Of these, 25 were in metalliferous 
mining, 13 in non-metallic mining and nine 
in coal mining. In the previous three 
months 45 fatalities were listed in this 
industry, including 24 in metalliferous 
mining, 13 in non-metallic mining and 
eight in coal mining. 

In manufacturing there were 42 indus- 
trial deaths under 
review, 11 occurring in the wood products 


during the quarter 
group, nine in the iron and steel group and 
six in each of the paper and transportation 


equipment groups. During the previous 
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three months 65 deaths were recorded, in- 
cluding 14 in iron and steel, 12 in wood 
products and eight in the food = and 
beverages group. 

Thirty-eight persons died as a result of 
accidents in the transportation industry 
during the first quarter of 1953. Of these, 
18 were in steam railways and 14 in local 
and highway transportation. In the 
previous three-month period 47 fatalities 
were listed, of which 22 occurred in local 
and highway transportation, 11 in water 
transportation and 10 in steam railways. 

There were 37 industrial fatalities in the 
construction industry during the quarter 
under review, of which 18 occurred in 
miscellaneous construction, 12 in buildings 
and structures and seven in highway and 
bridge construction. During the fourth 
quarter of 1953, 68 deaths were recorded, 
including 32 in buildings and _ structures 
and 18 in each of the highway and bridge 
and miscellaneous construction groups. 

In the logging industry 34 fatalities were 
listed in the first quarter of 1954, com- 
pared with 37 in the previous three months. 
In the first quarter last year, 50 accidental 
deaths were recorded in this industry. 


UMW Seeks to Add Seamen, 


The United Mine Workers of America 
(CIO) are apparently seeking to enroll 
seamen and longshoremen in Canada and 
the United States in its District 50, which 
represents non-mining industries. 

Silby Barrett, Canadian Director of the 
UMW, announced in Toronto recently that 
a new marine division was being set up 
within the UMW’s Canadian District 50. 
He also said he was increasing the staff 
of three Montreal locals of the UMW. 


The UMW already represents about 1,000 
seamen in Canada through an affiliated 
union, the National Maritime Federation, 
headed by Captain H. N. McMaster in 
Montreal. 

Mr. Barrett’s statement calls attention 
to certification proceedings now before the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board to decide 
whether the UMW or the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks (AFL-TLC) 
will represent 103 dock workers, employees 
of the Eastern Canada Stevedoring Com- 
pany of Toronto, for which the [See is 
seeking certification. 
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An analysis of the causes of the 242 
fatalities that occurred during the quarter 
shows that 65 (27 per cent) of the victims 
had been “struck by tools, machinery, 
moving vehicles or other objects”. Within 
this group the largest number of deaths 
was caused by falling trees or limbs (13), 
objects falling or flying in mines and 
quarries (12), and materials falling from 
stockpiles or loads (10). “Falls and slips” 
were responsible for 51 (21 per cent) of 
the total deaths during the period. These 
include 13 resulting from falls from scaffolds 
seven from falls into shafts, 
pits, etc., and six from falls into rivers, 
lakes, etc. In the classification “collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc.,” 46 deaths were 
recorded. Of these, 36 were the result of 
accidents involving automobiles or trucks. 


or stagings, 


By province of occurrence the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 82. In Quebec, there were 52 
and in British Columbia, 43. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 86 fatalities in January, 77 in Feb- 
ruary and 79 in March. 


Longshoremen to Its Ranks 


The UMW claims it has signed up 90 
members of the Brotherhood. On June 17, 
the Brotherhood and the company formally 
signed a collective agreement. 

In the United States, John L. Lewis, 
International President of the UMW, 
announced at the end of May the forma- 
tion of a United Marine Workers Division 
of the UMW’s District 50, and said it 
would henceforth represent tugboat workers 
at eight Atlantic ports. The tugboat union 
is said to number about 9,000 workers. 
There are about 45,000 such marine crew- 
men on the coastal and inland waters of 
the United States and Canada. 

Shortly before Mr. Lewis’s announce- 
ment, New York Local 333 of the United 
Marine Division of the old International 
Longshoremen’s Association voted to join 
the UMW as an affiliate of its District 50. 
Of the 3,942 ballots sent out by mail, 
1,857 returnéd marked in favour and 419 
against. More than 1,600 members of the 
local did not vote. The local now fornis 
the nucleus of the UMW’s new maritime 
division. 











MSRCU 2 BEGEC RUE ER 
Labour Organization 


Canadian Government and Worker 
Delegates Address ILO Conference 


Deputy Minister A. H. Brown, head of delegation, and Claude Jodoin, 
worker ‘delegate, participate in debate on Director-General’s report. 
Paul Ramadier, former Premier of France, chosen conference president 


“Universality is necessary to social 
justice which, in turn, is indispensible to 
peace,’ declared Paul Ramadier, former 
Premier of France, at the opening of the 


37th annual conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization in Geneva, 
June 2. Mr. Ramadier was elected by 


acclamation President of the conference. 
More than 650 delegates and advisers from 


66 of the 69 ILO member countries 
attended. 
The conference, which was officially 


opened by Dr. A. M. Malik, Pakistan 
Minister of Labour and Chairman of the 
ILO Governing Body, was addressed by 
A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour 
and head of the Canadian delegation, and 
Claude Jodoin, Canadian worker delegate 
and a Vice-president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 

Mr. Ramadier said very few countries 
in the world today have not decided to 
link their efforts and those of their people 
with the ILO. 

“We are thus coming closer to our ideal 
objective, which is to bring all the peoples 
of the world together,” he said. 

On the subject of social justice, 
Ramadier said:— 


No reform, no advantage, secured by any 
worker can be regarded as permanent unless 
it is also enjoyed by all the other workers 
of the world. 

If some obtain what others still desire, 
competition on world markets endangers 
their achievement. The greater degree of 
productivity in some industries, distance, 
customs barriers and protective measures of 
all kinds may partition the world and 
impede the mass invasion of products 
obtained by more intense effort, smaller 
remuneration, lower standards of life. 

But these are feeble barriers; productivity 
may and should be raised even in the least- 
developed countries;. competition becomes 
keener when output exceeds the resources 
of consumers. . 

When the storm of economic depression 
shakes the capitalist economy, is there ‘not 
a risk that social reform will be thrown 
overboard .if it has not. become so universal 
that it is made fast amid the stress of 
competition by the conscience of mankind? 


Mr. 


In welcoming the return of the USSR 
to ILO membership, Mr. Ramadier said: 
“Rehgious, economic and political barriers 
do not separate us as completely as some 
exaggerated attitudes might lead us to 
believe. We co-exist, and co-existence in 
the same world at a given time creates in 
men a material solidarity which we cannot 
throw off in peace or war.” 

Mr. Ramadier paid tribute to the late 
Léon Jouhaux, French trade union leader 
who was the workers’ vice-chairman of the 
ILO’s Governing Body when he died in 
April this year. Similar tributes were made 
by employer and worker delegates and by 
ILO Director-General David A. Morse. 


Before declaring the conference open, 
Dr. Malik reviewed the subjects to be 
discussed. He said that peace must be 


built “upon a foundation of understanding 
each other’s views, an appreciation of each 
other’s difficulties and sufferings, and efforts 
for the solution of these difficulties on a 
basis of mutual give and take. 

“Material exploitation, economic exploi- 
tation and the exploitation of a situation 
by one nation or group against another 
are absolutely foreign to the principles upon 
which this organization has been built. 
We must keep the cold war outside our 
arena,” he said. 


A. H. Brown 

As head of the Canadian delegation at 
the Conference, Mr. Brown said _ the 
Director-General’s review of economic and 
social conditions in his annual report 
helped Canadians to appraise their own 
problems in a broad international context. 

“The adjustments,” he said, “which have 
been taking place in Canada since the last 
quarter of 1953 result mainly from two 
developments. The first is the effect of 
the transition from a lengthy period of 
rapid expansion, during which strong 
inflationary forces were frequently present, 
to a stage where production and con- 
sumption are in better balance. The 
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A. H. Brown 


Heads Canadian Delegation 


second is the increased competition in both 
domestic and international trade following 
the return to’ a buyers’ market.” He 
continued :— 


Canada is dependent for approximately 20 
to 25 per cent of its gross national product 
on exports to other countries, and we are 
therefore much concerned with the main- 
tenance of high levels of income and 
employment all over the world. We strongly 
support the views of the ILO in stressing 
the importance of maintaining a high level 
of demand in importing countries, as well as 
the importance of international co-operation 
in pursuing this desirable objective. 

Canada has also taken an active part in 
the development of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade and the International 
Monetary Fund. It has supported the 
development of assistance programs to less 
economically developed countries through the 
Colombo Plan, the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program and in other ways. 


All this effort to lower tariff barriers and 
encourage the free movement of goods, 
although good business for a country so 
dependent on international trade, is never- 
theless a policy that is not always easy 
for Canada to maintain, particularly in 
periods of stress in certain industries when 
employers lose business and workers lose 
jobs because of imports from other coun- 
tries, said Mr. Brown, adding :— 

The Canadian Government has felt that 
the short-run temptation to restrict the 
importation of goods should be resisted in 
the interests of a healthy and expanding 
world economy. 
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The economic readjustments which we have 
been experiencing in Canada have served 
to bring about a greater stability in con- 
sumer prices. This steady price level, com- 
bined with continuing increases in wages, 
has meant that we have enjoyed higher real 
incomes. On the other hand, these economic 
readjustments have brought an easing in 
manpower requirements which has caused 
some increase in unemployment. This in- 
crease in unemployment began to show up 


last winter, when we normally have a 
seasonal increase in unemployment due 
largely to our northern climate. The under- 


lying factors responsible for the _ great 
expansion of economic activity in Canada 
are, however, still present. This gives us 
confidence that we shall move ahead without 
any serious economic difficulties. 


Referring to the  Director-General’s 
emphasis on housing in his annual report, 
Mr. Brown said that in Canada we rely 
primarily on private initiative in the 
housing field although some projects are 
publicly initiated. 


The policy of the Federal Government, 
he said, is to provide financial assistance 
to those who on their own initiative desire 
to improve their housing accommodation. 
Such government assistance takes the form 
of financial help and research on housing 


designs, construction techniques and 
materials. 
“Since 1945,” said Mr. Brown, “the 


number of families in Canada has increased 
by 700,000, while slightly more than 700,000 
housing units have been built in the same 
period. This means that we have not yet 
caught up entirely with the accumulated 
backlog of housing requirements. 


“We are not faced with an overwhe!ming 
problem in this regard, as we built more 
than 100,000 units in 1953 alone and almost 
as many in several other post-war years.” 

Mr. Brown outlined the work that more 
than 1,000 labour-management production 
committees in Canada are doing to 
strengthen the worker’s sense of participa- 
tion in the productive activity of his 
employment. 


Claude Jodoin 


Mr. Jodoin, Canada’s worker delegate at 
the Conference, stated he would lke to 
say that the lot of the Canadian worker 
has improved since last year, “but that is 
not the case”. Changes have occurred in 
the economy of Canada, he said, but they 
have not all been favourable to either the 
workers or the population in general. He 
continued :— 

Our defence program is tending to stabilize 
and the prosperity we knew in the years 
immediately following the war is diminish- 


ing. Certain factors have prevented us from 
maintaining the high level of employment 


and production. Among them I should 
mention the recovery of the European 
economy, the modernization of our railroad 
equipment, the poor sales of our wheat, the 
increase in production in many places where 
wages are extremely low compared to those 
of the Canadian workers, and the absence 
of even the most elementary protection of 
our sea trades, both our coast trade and our 
internal navigation. 


These factors and certain others have 
brought about in the last few months the 
worst wave of unemployment that we have 
known for many years in Canada. More 
than half a million workers in Canada were 
without employment when this wave reached 
its maximum less than three months ago. 


Mr. Jodoin said that about one million 
immigrants have been admitted to Canada 
since the war. Such a policy, he said, is 
“not logical’ and “no country in the world 
can go very far on such a road without 
opening the way to severe difficulties of all 
sorts and without increasing still further 
the number of its unemployed. 


“The trade union movement of Canada 
has unanimously called for less intense 
immigration and for greater attention to 
our economic and social situation. This 
unanimous request was finally heard by our 
Government recently; but there is no 
doubt that new restrictions will have to be 
imposed and that only skilled workers 
whom our industries really need can be 
admitted.” 


Mr. Jodoin continued :— 


We Canadian workers understand per- 
fectly well that according to many standards 
we are much better off than millions of 
our working brethern in many other coun- 
tries. But we consider that their lot must 
be improved, not our conditions worsened. 

It is because we think this that we do 
not approve the policy of our Government 
and employers regarding immigration and 
social security. We can hardly speak on 
social and economic policy, for the Govern- 
ment and the employers of my country have 
a policy of social security which is watered 
down; and therefore the workers suffer. 
For years past all Canadian trade unions 
have unanimously called for a social security 
program and a national health insurance 
program, but up until now we have obtained 
only timid measures such as unemployment 
insurance and old age pensions. 


Concluding his address, Mr. Jodoin said: 
“T would just like to tell the world in 
general that I have no hesitation in saying 
that Canadian workers do not subscribe to 
all the aspects of the policy of our Govern- 
ment regarding economic and _= social 
matters.” 


Other Speakers 


K. P. Mookerjee, Minister of Labour of 
West Bengal, and Indian Government dele- 
gate, said “a silent revolution by consent” 
was under way in India. He said that the 





Claude Jodoin 
Canada’s Worker Delegate 


peoples’ participation was being secured in 
transforming the country’s rural economy. 

“The land gift movement which seeks to 
persuade owners of big estates to make 
free gifts of land to the actual cultivators 
is daily growing in momentum. Different 
social forces which are now operating on 
the rural scene in India have the promise 
of transforming life in the countryside and 
in this process the maximum use is being 
made of the initiative and enthusiasm of 
the local population,” he said. 

Nikolai I. Rogovsky, Chief of the 
Labour Department of the Planning Com- 
mission of the Soviet Union, told the 
delegates his Government considered “that 
in spite of the existing divergencies in the 
social makeup of the countries which are 
members of the ILO there is a possibility 
of reaching the necessary mutual under- 
standing based on co-operation.” 

It is to be hoped, he said, that the ILO 
“will devote its activities towards relaxa- 
tion of international tension, to limiting 
armaments, and thus improve the condi- 
tion of the working masses”’. 

Mr. Rogovsky criticized the Director- 
General’s report for glossing over “the 
difficulties of the oncoming crisis in the 
capitalistic countries”. 

William L. McGrath, United States 
employer delegate, said he thought the 
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—photo by J. Cadoux, Geneva 


Harry Taylor, Canada’s employer dele- 
gate, presiding at one of the plenary 
sessions of the 37th International Labour 
He was elected one of the 
Seated 
beside him is the Clerk of the Conference. 


Conference. 


three conference vice-presidents. 


ILO could accomplish “far more by the 
interchange of ideas than by passing 
Conventions”. 

“Progress in the standard of living,” he 
said, ‘arises primarily from better employer- 
employee relations, better production 
methods, better marketing methods, 
better utilization of new techniques, and 
above all, a fuller development of human 


understanding. None of these objectives 
ean be achieved by legislation. Only when 
free men of labour and management 


aggressively support the principles of a 
free economy can we move forward to a 
bright future for everyone.” 

Sir William Bodkin, New Zealand Min- 
ister of Social Security, declared that 
unless the underdeveloped countries are 
aided, the position of the world “will 
become progressively worse and will con- 
stitute a serious threat to world peace”. 

He said his country held the opinion 
that the best way to help the under- 
developed countries was to assist them to 
help themselves. 


Steering Committee 


In a plenary session the conference 
amended its standing orders to increase the 
size of its Steering Committee to 20 gov- 
ernments, ten workers and ten employers. 
The Steering Committee was formerly 
composed of 16 governments, eight workers 
and eight employers. 

The new members are Australia, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Japan and 
the Soviet Union. 


Resolution on Shorter Hours Unanimously Approved 


The general conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization gave 
unanimous approval to a resolution 
suggesting that the ILO initiate 
measures with a view to a_ possible 
reduction of working hours’ where 
desirable or practicable. 


The resolution invited the ILO 


Governing Body to consider instruct- 
ing Director-General David A. Morse 
to prepare a report on working hours 


and, in the light of this report, to 
consider what further action might be 
taken. 

Adoption of the resolution was recom- 
mended to the Conference by the Reso- 
lutions Committee, one of the vice- 
chairmen of which was Claude Jodoin, 
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Canadian worker delegate. The Reso- 
lutions Committee was set up at the 
fifth sitting of the conference and con- 
sisted of 48 members representing gov- 
ernments, employers and workers. 


Pointing out that one of the prin- 
cipal aims of the ILO is the establish- 
ment of a maximum working day and 
week, and that the reduction of working 
hours in many branches of industry in 
various countries during the last 20 
years has in many cases contributed to 
social progress, the resolution suggested 
that a general solution to this problem 
must be sought at the international as 
well as the national level; in view of its 
possible repercussions on the external 
trade policy of the various countries. 





Governing Body 


The Conference elected a new Govern- 
ing Body for a term of three years. 

The Governing Body is composed of 20 
government members, ten employer repre- 
sentatives, and ten worker representatives. 
Of the 20 government seats, ten are 
allotted to countries of chief industrial 
importance and are non-elective. The 
other ten are filled by election. 

The ten elective government, seats went 
to Argentina, Australia, Burma, Columbia, 
Cuba, Egypt, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Turkey and Uruguay. 

The ten members chosen by the employer 
delegates are from France, India, Italy, 
Pakistan, Sweden, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay 
and Venezuela. 


ILO Submits 8th Annual Report 


Increasing effectiveness in efforts to boost 
industrial productivity in underdeveloped 
countries is described by the International 
Labour Organization in its eighth annual 
report to the United Nations. The report 
also cites major developments during the 
past year by the ILO in the fields of 
workers’ housing, forced labour and agri- 
cultural labour. The report, the eighth 
of a series commenced in 1947 under the 
terms of a 1946 UN-ILO agreement, is 
scheduled for discussion this summer by 
the 18th session of the Economic and 
Social Council of the UN in Geneva. 


In addition, continued progress has been 
made in the field of freedom of associa- 
tion, the report notes. By the end of 
March 1954, a freedom of association 
committee, established in November 1951, 
had completed a preliminary examination 
of 83 cases of complaints of violations of 
trade union rights and was holding 13 
additional cases under consideration. Of 
the total, three cases “have been regarded 
as calling for further examination,’ the 
report states. 

Referring specifically to productivity, the 
report states that activities in 1953 and 
early 1954 were directed towards showing 
how more can be produced by the same 
number of workers through efficient organ- 
ization, methods of work and use of 
equipment with emphasis upon techniques 
that require little or no new capital 
investment. ILO experts also attempt 


The ten members elected by the workers 
are from Australia, Brazil, Cuba, Denmark, 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
India, Pakistan, United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Canadian Participation 


Harry Taylor, Manager of Industrial 
Relations of Union Carbide of Canada 
Limited and the employer representative 
with the Canadian delegation, was elected 
one of the three vice-presidents of the 
conference. 


The Canadian delegates participated in 
the discussions of the following committees: 
resolutions, vocational rehabilitation, 
migrant workers, penal sanctions, and 
holidays with pay. 


to United Nations 


to demonstrate that the use of such 
techniques will produce better working 
conditions and that no “retrenchment or 
unemployment” will result from increased 
output. 


ILO committees have studied produc- 
tivity in coal mines and the construction 
industry and a major report on increased 
output in manufacturing will be published 
soon. 


Adequate housing for workers and the 
need to tackle the housing problem 
promptly received the major emphasis in 
the annual report of ILO Director-General, 
David Morse, this year. The ILO, which 
cannot offer financial aid to meet housing 
needs, seeks mainly to acquaint govern- 
ments with the problems connected with 
housing. Working with the UN, the 
organization has been able to offer assist- 
ance in the field of housing and town and 
country planning. 

With reference to forced labour, the 
report notes that the governing body of 
the ILO has supported the UN-ILO ad hoc 
committee on forced labour which recom- 
mended that governments maintaining such 
labour of a political nature re-examine 
their practices. 


In the past year, the ILO has placed 
emphasis, in its program to combat under- 
employment, on agricultural labour. It 
has aimed much of its technical assistance 
activity at providing slack season occupa- 
tions for farm workers. 
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in INDUSTRY 


Good Record Prompts Formation of 2nd LMPC 


Victoria, B.C.—The good work of the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Com- 
mittee in the Roofing Plant Division of 
the Sidney Roofing and Paper Company 
has resulted in the formation of a second 
committee in the Paper Mill Division. The 
high degree of satisfaction found in joint 
consultation was expressed by Personnel 
Manager H. C. Langton when he said: 
“Our labour-management co-operation com- 
mittee 1s now going into its third year 
of operation and without a doubt has 
proven itself far and beyond expectations.” 


Formed in 1952 when labour, represented 
by Local 367 of the International Brother- 
hood of Papermakers, and management 
agreed on this form of co-operation, the 
committee has rolled along in high gear 
ever since. To date, the LMCC has 
handled 120 different items. Twenty 
suggestions have been processed under the 
recently inaugurated Suggestion Award 
Plan, and four awards made. 


The LMCC has carried on an active 
campaign to reduce accidents and improve 
safety. The result has been (to the end 
of April) a period of 90,000 accident-free 
man-hours. One feature of this campaign 
has been the effective use of bulletin boards 
to display different phases of the com- 
mittee’s work, and especially safety posters. 





LMPC Reduces Assembly Time on Two Jobs 


Woodstock, Ont.—In the process of manu- 
facturing an item of equipment essential in 
log-loading operations—The Timber Tosser 
Log Loader—Timberland Machines, 
Limited, Woodstock, Ontario, found that 
production costs for a part of the machine 
were increasing constantly. 

(The Timber Tosser is an ingenious 
machine used in loading logs from ground 
piles onto trucks and other conveyances.) 

Management, concerned by the costs 
involved in producing the “A-Frame” 
portion of the Timber Tosser, approached 
the Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittee seeking a solution to its problem. 
Investigation by LMPC members disclosed 
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that it was taking five and three-quarter 


man-hours to weld and assemble each 
*A-Frame: 
Through careful study and the co- 


operation of all persons concerned, the time 
factor was reduced to the point where the 
“A-Frame” is now being completely manu- 
factured in three and a half man hours. 

In the course of the study of the 
“A-Frame” problem, one employee con- 
tributed a suggestion for reducing by 30 
per cent tHe time required for assembling 
a winch, also a part of the Timber Tosser. 

Needless to say, both management and 
labour were proud of these accomplish- 
ments, the former gaining on its production 
and the latter in prestige and the satis- 
faction of seeing a job well done. 

Of course, the work of the LMPC at 
Timberland Machines, Limited, has not 
stopped there; diligently, co-operatively, it 
is striving continually to reduce time 
required for the production of all equip- 
ment manufactured by the Company— 
working hard to meet a busy schedule on 
time and keep their customers satisfied. 

Labour members of the LMPC at 
Timberland Machines, Limited, have as 
their bargaining agency Local 246, Inter- 
national Moulders and Foundry Workers 
Union of North America (AFL-TLC). 


The Key to Improved Employee Morale 


Montreal, Que.—The key to improved 
employee morale les in the day-to-day 
relations between supervisors and _ staffs, 
Dr. Nathaniel Cantor recently told the 8th 
annual conference of the Canadian Indus- 
trial Trainers’ Association. 


Dr. Cantor, Chairman of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, University 
of Buffalo, said that unless supervisors 
appreciate the feelings and sentiments and 
needs of their fellow human beings, they 
cannot do their jobs successfully. 


“Unless supervisors modify their own 
attitudes through their own creative effort, 
they cannot he!lp others to become more 
effective and, hence, more _ efficient 
employees,” he said. 





Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMP C’s) is | 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department } 
In addition to field repre- |} 
sentatives located in key industrial | 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity | 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


of Labour. 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during May. The Board issued 
eight certificates designating bargaining 
agents and ordered one representation vote. 
During the month, the Board received four 
applications for certification. 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


istrative 
Labour, 
Board and_ the 
Branch of the Department. 





Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers emp!oyed by the New 


York Central Railroad, lessee, on the Cana- 
dian lines of the Michigan Central Railroad 
Company (L.G., April, p. 547.) 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 





Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Goverhment for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers employed on lines east 
of Detroit in the Buffalo Division of the 
Wabash Railroad Company (L.G., June, 
p. 814). 

3. Local 4159, United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL), on behalf of a unit 
of hotel, restaurant and bakery employees 
employed at Gander Airport, Newfound- 
land, by Commercial Caterers Limited 
(L.G., May, p. 669). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (CIO-CCL), 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Radio 
Station CKCV Limited, Quebec (L.G., May, 
p. 669). 

5. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (CIO-CCL), on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Radio 
Station CHRC Limited, Quebec (L.G., May, 
p. 669). 

6. United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, Local 180 (AFL-TLC), on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Saanich Plumb- 
and Heating, Whitehorse, Y.T. (L.G., May, 
p. 669). 

7. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by West Coast Tug & Barge Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver (L.G., June, p. 814). 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (AFL-TLC), 


on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by United Tanker and Barge 
Ltd, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., June, p. 814)- 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, and Dominion Atlantic Railway 
Company, Kentville, N.S., respondent (L.G., 
June, p. 814) (conductors) (Returning 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (AFL-TLC), on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Canadian Pacific 
Express Company, Toronto (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. (TLC), on behalf of a unit of deck 
officers of Transit Tankers and Terminals 
Limited, Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

3. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 115 (AFL), on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Dutton Mannix Ltd., 
Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (AFL-TLC), on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel of 
Anticosti Shipping Ltd., Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During May the Miu£nister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. Gatineau Bus Company Limited, Hull, 
Que., and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 591 (Con- 
ciation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

2. Grand Trunk Pacific Development 
Company Limited, Prince Rupert Dry- 
dock and Shipyard (Canadian National 
Railways) and United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 
1735; International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 344; United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters, Local 180; and International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 510 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 
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3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


4. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


(sleeping car department) and Order of 


Railway Conductors of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

5. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
Association of Radio and “Television 
Employees of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

6. Grand Trunk Pacific Development 
Company Limited, Prince Rupert Dry- 
dock and Shipyard (Canadian National 
Railways) and Marine Workers and Boiler- 
makers’ Industrial Union of Canada, Local 
No. 2 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


7. Canadian National Railways, Western 
Region, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (steamship labour), St. John’s, 
Nfid., and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor) (L.G., 
June, 1954, p. 816). 

2. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (coal and salt cargoes), St. John’s, 
Nfid., and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor) (L.G., 
June, p. 815). 

3. Newfoundland Coal Company Limited 
(mechanical operations), St. John’s, Nfld., 
and Longshoremen’s. Protective Union 
(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor) (L.G., 
June, p. 815). 

4. Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Communications Association 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., 
May, p. 669). 

5. Canadian National Railways, Western 
Region, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper) (See above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation (clerical employees), Montreal, 
and Local 272, Overseas Communication 
Union (L.G., June, p. 816). The Board had 
not been fully constituted at the end of the 
month. 

2. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers, Local 14 (L.G., June, p. 816). 
The Board had not been fully constituted 
at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic, including 
Newfoundland District, Central and Western 
Regions), and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., May, 
p. 669) was fully constituted in May, with 
the appointment of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Ralph Maybank, Winnipeg, Man., as Chair- 
man. Mr. Justice Maybank was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, T. R. Meighen, QC, Montreal, and 
Hon. A. W. Roebuck, QC, Toronto, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union respectively. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Patricia 
Transportation Company Limited, Winni- 
peg, and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., March, p. 410), was 
fully constituted in May with the appoint- 
ment of E. V. Caton, Winnipeg, as 
Chairman. Mr. Caton was appointed by 
the Minister on a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Charles H. 
Attwood and Leon Mitchell, both of 
Winnipeg, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 

In January, the Minister established a, 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with a dispute between the Railway 
Association of Canada (extra gang 
employees) and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees (L.G., March, 
p. 411). This dispute involved wages only. 

Another dispute arising out of the same 
collective agreement, but not including the 
wage clause which had an earlier opening 
date (L:G., June, p. 816) was referred in 
May to the Board of Conciliation already 
established. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Ottawa Transportation Commission and 
Division 279, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (L.G., April, p. 548). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge Operation) and Beaverlodge 
District, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Local 193, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (L.G., June, 
p. 816). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 

3. Oshawa Railway Company (Canadian 
National Railways), and Division 1255, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (L.G., March, p. 411). The text 
of the Board’s report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Report 


Ottawa Transportation Commission and 
Division 279, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (see above). 


Strike Following Board Procedure 


Oshawa Railway Company (Canadian 
National Railways) and Division 1255, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (see above). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Ottawa Transportation Commission 


and 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America 


Hon. Mitton F. Greco, VC 
Minister of Labour 
Parliament Buildings 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Majority Award of His Honour Judge 

J. C. Reynolds and James H. Stitt 
*Dear Sir: 

The existing coltective agreement between 
the parties was entered into on February 11, 
1953, and was effective from January 1, 1953, 
to December 31, 1954. It provided, how- 
ever, that: “Nothing in this agreement shall 
be construed to prevent a revision of wage 
rates set out in Schedule B in relation to 
wages to be paid during the year 1954.” 
Pursuant to this provision the employees 
on October 30, 1953, forwarded to the 
Commission the following request :— 


In accordance with Section 5 of our 
collective agreement dated February 11, 
1953, this’ +Union: 7 Division®= "279 7 ot “the 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, does require that Schedule “B” of 
our agreement be revised in such a manner: 

(a) To increase all hourly rated employees 
(loaders, fare collectors excepted), rates of 
pay of 20 cents per hour and an equivalent 
raise for all salaried employees within the 
bargaining unit. 

(b) To increase loaders, fare collectors 
rates of pay by 31 cents per’ hour, re- 
establishing the pay rates of loaders to the 
pay level of first class operators. 

(c) To complete the intent of establishing 
the 44-hour week we would request that 
Section 15—overtime—be revised to read as 
follows: 

(1) In the case of car and bus oper- 
ators for platform time worked in excess 
of tee hours per day or 44 hours per 
week. 

(2) All other employees for time worked 
in excess of eight hours per day or 44 
hours per week. 

To speed negotiations I would appeal to 
the Commission and the Management to 
meet the Union’s negotiation committee at 
their earliest opportunity so as to eliminate 
lengthy negotiations and the necessity of the 
Commission making retroactive payments. 

The negotiating committee of this Union 
stand ready to meet the representatives of 
the Commission. 


Several meetings between the representa- 
tives of the employees and the officials of 
the Commission ensued and, no agreement 
having been effected, conciliation proceed- 
ings were in due course instituted, resulting 
in the appointment of this Board. 
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On May 13, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with a 
dispute between Division No. 279, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, and the Ottawa 
Transportation Commission. 


The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge J. C. Reynolds, 
Kingston, Ont., who was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the 
Board. The nominee of the Commission 
was V. C. McClenaghan, QC; the union 
nominee was James H. Stitt, both of 
Ottawa. 


The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was signed 
by the Chairman and Mr. Stitt. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
McClenaghan. 


The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 





The employees’ demand for an increase 
in rates retroactive to January 1, 1953, 
is as follows:— 


1. 20 cents per hour for all hourly rated 
employees. 

2.31 cents per hour for loaders (fare 
collectors) in order to re-establish their pay 
to that of a first-class operator. 

3. An equivalent increase to all salaried 
employees in the bargaining unit computed 
on the basis of that allowed to hourly rated 
employees working a 44-hour week, 52 weeks 
per year. 


The reasons advanced by Counsel for the 
employees for a wage increase are:— 


1. Wages paid to members of this Divi- 
sion are lower than those paid to persons 
performing identical duties in transportation 
systems in comparable municipalities. 

2. Wages paid to members of this Divi- 
sion have not increased in proportion to 
increases enjoyed by other municipal 
employees and in particular policemen and 
firemen. 

3. Wages paid to members of this Divi- 
sion have not increased in the same propor- 
tion as the increases enjoyed by the popu- 
lation of Ottawa generally. 


4. Members of this Division, by reason of 
the refusal of the Commission to increase 
wages, have not shared as all other wage 
earners in the increased productivity and 
prosperity of the country as a whole. 

5. Earnings of members of this Division 
do not provide enough to maintain an 
adequate standard of living. 

Re 1. Wages paid to members of this 
Division are lower than those paid to 
persons performing identical duties in 
transportation systems in comparable 
municipalities. 

J. Lorne MacDougall, Prof. of Economics 


at Queen’s University, was called as a 
witness by Mr. Mirsky in order to estab- 
lish that the earnings of the Commission 
were ample to allow a substantial increase 
in wages. Prof. MacDougall contended that 
the provision for depreciation by the 
Commission is greatly in excess of the 
average for the industry. He stated: “It 
can therefore be stated without qualifica- 
tion that the depreciation provided by the 
OTC is not only heavy, it is, proportion- 
ately to the size of the operation, one of 
the heaviest in all Canada.” He further 
stated the methods adopted by the Com- 
mission in charging depreciation, and con- 
cluded that “the Commission is charging 
depreciation as if it stood upon the edge 
of disaster, and therefore upon the surface 
its Income seems very poor, but in fact it 
is doing very well indeed”. 

Mr. Beament cross-examined Prof. 
MacDougall as to the bases for his con- 
clusions, and obtained the admission that 
Prof. MacDougall had had no opportunity 
to examine the methods used by the 
Commission in determining the estimated 
life of the assets entering into the depre- 
ciation account. Mr. Beament, however, 
advised the Board that he did not intend 
to offer any evidence in reply to Prof. 
MacDougall for the reason that the 
Commission was not pleading inability to 
pay an increased wage. It was submitted 
by Mr. Beament that the Commission’s 
policy was that their employees should 
receive a fair wage. In the light of Prof. 
MacDougall’s testimony we concur in the 
observations made by Mr. McClenaghan in 
his minority report that the question of 
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In view of the foregoing the Board recom- 
mends that a two-year contract covering the 
calendar years 1954 and 1955 be entered 
into between the Commission and the 
bargaining units at the following rates of 


methods of depreciation should be exam- 
ined by the Commission at an early date. 

During the hearing the Chairman made 
the following proposal as a basis of settle- 
ment, namely: (1) Increased wage rates of 
5 cents per hour retroactive to January 1, 
1954, and to be effective until December 31, 
1955; (2) That there be no change in the 
present work-week of 44 hours. 

Mr. Beament, acting for the Commission, 
advised the Board that, although it was the 
view of the Commission that the present 
wage rates are at a satisfactory and proper 
level, the Commission was prepared, for the 
sake of bringing this dispute to a finality, 
to accept the above mentioned proposal. 
The union, represented by Mr. Mirsky, 
advised the Board that the proposal was 
not satisfactory to the employees, and that 
the employees were prepared to settle the 
wage question on the following basis: “The 
Division will accept a 7¢ per hour increase 
retroactive to January 1, 1954 and expiring 
December 31, 1954. In the alternative the 
Division will accept a 5¢ per hour increase 
retroactive to January 1, 1954, and expiring 
December 31, 1954, and a 10¢ per hour 
increase commencing January 1, 1955, and 
expiring December 31, 1955, on a two year 
contract. In both of these alternatives the 
44-hour work-week is to continue.” 

Since the Commission did not plead 
inability to pay a fair weekly wage the 
Board has examined the wage rates paid 
in similar transportation units throughout 
the Province of Ontario, and we believe 
that the most comparable units are those 
in the London, Ont., and Hamilton, Ont., 
street railway systems. We have also 
considered the fact that the employees in 
the London system work a 48-hour week 
whilst the employees in Hamilton work a 
44-hour week, and we have considered the 
take home pay in both of these cases. The 
following table illustrates the hourly rates, 
the hours worked and the take home pay 
per week in these three systems for bus 
and tram operators, whose rates of pay 
appeared to be accepted by both parties as 
the basis for discussion of the wage issue. 


Rate Hours worked Weekly take 
per hour per week home pay 
$1.38 44 $60.72 
eon 40 62.80 
1.39 48 66.72 


pay: For operators 5¢ per hour increase 
retroactive to January 1, 1954, and con- 
tinuing throughout that year, and 2¢ addi- 
tional through 1955; that is, 7¢ per hour 
increase over the present rate paid, to 
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commence January 1, 1955, and continue 
until December 31, 1955. In the result the 
operators’ rate is raised from $1.38 per hour 
to:$1.43 per hour for the year 1954 and to 
$1.45 per hour for the year 1955. All other 
employees in the bargaining unit should 
recelve a proportionate increase. We 
further recommend that there be no change 
in the present work-week of 44 hours. 

The Board is pleased to observe the good 
relationship existing between the Commis- 
sion and its employees, and_ strongly 
recommends that they both endeavour to 
accept these recommendations as a solution 
of the present dispute. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated this 11th day of May 1954. 


(Sgd.) J. C. Rryno.ps, 


Charman. 


(Sgd.) JAMES H. Srtirt, 
Member. 


Minority Report of V. S. McClenaghan 


The submission of the Commission to 
this Board of Conciliation made it quite 
clear that the Commission could pay and 
wished to pay a fair wage. 

During the course of the proceedings, 
His Honour Judge Reynolds made a pro- 
posal which appeared satisfactory to the 
Commission. The proposal was not satis- 
factory to the union, which made a 
counter-proposal providing for the increase 
set forth in Mr. Mirsky’s letter, referred 
to in the Majority Report. 

The chief submission of the Commission 
is that it had dealt fairly with its employees 
and no increase was justified at the present 
time. I was especially impressed with the 
evidence shown “Passengers Carried and 
Revenue January-December 1952-3” and 
“January-March 1953-4”. The decrease in 
passengers carried in 1953 as compared with 
1952 was 5-17 per cent. The decrease in 
revenue in this period was 4-91 per cent, 
amounting to $238,304.55. This sum is 
almost the equivalent of the extra wage 
bill over the two-year period 1954-55 in- 
volved in the Majority Report. Admittedly, 


this fact in itself would not support the 
refusal of a fair increase if other evidence 
indicated strongly that such increase was 
justified. However, the first three months 
of this year reflect a similar trend of 
reduced revenue and number of passengers 
earried. Mr. Gill was fair in this regard 
as he drew attention to the mild weather 
conditions, but other serious factors remain 
which he emphasized; that is, the fact of 
the 5-day week which produces' the 
equivalent of two Sundays a week, as far 
as the Ottawa Transportation Commission 
is concerned, and the shortened lunch hour 
of the Civil Service (45 minutes) which 
compels many who previously went home 
for lunch to remain down town. 

The present weekly wage compares 
favourably with the average weekly wage 
in this area and taking a period 1948 to 
1953 shows a percentage increase which 
compares favourably with such places as 
Hamilton, Windsor, and Oshawa. 

The evidence submitted pointed to a 
settling down of our national economy and 
this is a factor worthy of consideration. 

With reference to the evidence of Prof. 
MacDougall on the question of the amount 
set aside by the Commission for deprecia- 
tion, I fail to see how any change in this 
connection can be made by the Commis- 
sion at the present time for the purpose 
of providing for this increased wage claim. 
The amount charged is based upon the 
findings in detail of experts in this kind 
of work. It may be the matter should be 
reviewed in the near future, but it is very 
doubtful if any change of importance would 
be made in view of the replacement of 
equipment and the extension of trans- 
portation facilities presently required. 

For the above set forth reasons I beg 
to report that in my opinion the wages 
paid by the Commission are fair and no 
change is justified at the present time. 

All of this is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Ottawa this 10th day of May 
1954. 

(Sgd.) V. S. McCienacHan. 
Member. 


U.S. Railroad Payrolls in 1953 Total $5,326 Million 


Railroad payrolls on United States lines in 1953 aggregated $5,826 million, about the 
same as the two preceding years, it is reported in a review of railway operations in 1953 
published by the Association of American Railroads. 


The 1953 payroll was paid to an average of 1,206,000 employees, 20,000 fewer than in 


1952 and 70,000 fewer than in 1951. 


Annual earnings averaged $4,415 per employee in 1953, 1-4 per cent greater than the 


1952 average of $4,352. 


The 1953 average was 62 per cent higher than the 1944 wartime 


peak of $2,726 and nearly two and one-third times the pre-war average of $1,913 in 1940. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 


and 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


The Minister of Labour 
Confederation Building 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Pursuant to arrangements made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 32(3) 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, Monday the 17th day 
of May and Uranium, Saskatchewan, were 
fixed as the date and place of the sittings 
of the Conciliation Board. 

On arrival at the airport at Beaverlodge, 
the members of the board were met by the 
representatives of the Company and of the 
Union. It was then found that there was 
no suitable place for the sittings of the 
board in Uranium and by mutual agree- 
ment it was arranged to hold the sittings 
in the Staff House Lounge at Eldorado. 

The company was represented by Mr. 
R. E. Barrett, Manager of the Beaverlodge 
operation of the company, Mr. R. J. Henry, 
the Vice-President of the company, and 
Messrs. W. M. Gilchrist, R. W. Mancan- 
tell, R. E. Hamilton and K. O. Weldon. 
The Union was represented by Mr. William 
Longridge, Executive Secretary, Canadian 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, Michael 
Ellis, International representative of the 
Union and Chairman of the Negotiating 
Committee, and Mr. Martin Walsh, Inter- 
national representative of the Union, and 
Messrs. Gordon H. Buckley, Arthur Draper, 
Robert Lofgren, Mike Olynick, Robert 
Dompe, also Miss Jean McAskill. A 
number of other employees sat in from 
time to time on the proceedings. 

The representatives of the Union filed a 
formal submission which was filed as 
Exhibit U1. They also filed a folder of 
exhibits which was filed as Exhibit U2. 
Mr. Longridge then proceeded to read, 
explain and discuss the submission so 
presented and filed. In the course of doing 
this, he was questioned from time to time 
by members of the board and by repre- 
sentatives of the company. 

Following presentation of the Union’s 
ease, a formal brief was filed by the repre- 
sentatives of the company as Exhibit Cl, 
and Mr. Barrett proceeded to read, explain 
and discuss the submissions so presented 
and filed. In support of this brief, Mr. 
Barrett filed a work sheet which had been 
used as the basis of the payroll statistics 
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On May 25, the Minister of Labour 
majority and munority 


| reports of the Board of Conciliation 
} and Investigation appointed to deal with 
| a dispute between Beaverlodge District 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 


| 913, International Union of Mine, Mill | 
| and Smelter Workers, and the Eldorado 


Mining and Refining Limited (Beaver- 


| lodge Operation), Uranium, Sask. 


The Board was under the Chairman- 


ship of the Hon. Mr. Justice H. F-. | 
| Thomson, 
| appointed by the 


Sask., who was 
Minister in the | 
| absence of a joint recommendation from 


Regina, 


| the other two members of the Board. 
| The nominee of the company was P. N. 


Pitcher, Yellowknife, NWT; the union 
Leo Nimsick, MLA, 
Kimberley, B.C. 

The majority report, which under the | 


| provisions of the Industrial Relations 
| and Disputes Investigation Act con- 
|} stitutes the report of the Board, was 
| signed by the 
| Nimsick. 
| differed on only one recommendation, | 
was submitted by Mr. Pitcher. | 


Chairman and Mr. | 
The minority report, which | 


The texts of the majority and minority , 


| reports are reproduced below. 





discussed by him. This was filed as 
Exhibit C2. Full opportunity was given to 
each side to make any representation and 
to submit any arguments they might wish 
to advance. Fortunately it was not neces- 
sary to subpeona any witnesses. 

During the course of these. discussions, 
it was found that the parties were in agree- 
ment on a number of points, and there 
was a fair possibility of reaching an agree- 
ment on certain other points. At the close 
of the hearings in the afternoon of May 18, 
it was decided to adjourn until 2.00 p.m. 
on Wednesday, the 19th instant, to enable 
the members of the board to consider more 
fully the representations made to it, and 
to enable the representatives of the union 
and the company to do likewise, and 
prepare such further submissions as they 
might care to submit. 

At the adjourned meeting on May 19, 
it was found that considerable progress had 
been made by the parties. The company’s 
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representatives had listed the matters which 
had been considered into three groups, 
namely :— 


Group I 
Issues Agreed Already 
Article 2—Jurisdiction 
Article 4~Recognition 
Article 5—No discrimination 
Article 7—Term of Agreement 
Article 15—Hours of Work and Overtime 
Article 17—Safety Committee 
Article 18—Leave of Absence for Union 
Representatives 
Article 19—Mailing Addresses 
Group II 
Issues in Wide Disagreement 
Article 3—Security 
Article 13—Statutory Holidays 
Article 14—Bulletin Boards and Union 
Meetings 
Article 20—Shift Differentials 
Article 21—Wages 
Article 22—Mines’ Contract Committee 
Article 24—Union Security 
Article 25—Maintenance of Existing 
Benefits 
Article 26—Retroactivity 
Group III 
Issues we might resolve here 
Article 1—Preamble 
Article 6—Management Rights 
Article 8—Grievances 
Article 9—Arbitration 
Article 10—No cessation of work 
Article 12—Vacations with pay 
Article 16—Strike Action 
Article 23—Reporting Time 
Article 11—Promotions, Transfers, Lay- 
offs and Rehiring. 


Note: The articles referred to above are 
the articles contained in the draft agree- 
ment which is Exhibit “C” in the folder of 
exhibits filed by the union as Exhibit U2. 

The company’s representatives had pre- 
pared a draft of the clauses mentioned in 
their Group I, which had in effect been 
agreed upon, and also a draft of the clauses 
mentioned in Group III, which they were 
prepared to accept. It was arranged that 
the members of the board and the repre- 
sentatives of the company should retire to 
enable the representatives of the Union to 
consider these drafts. 

Upon the return of the members of the 
board and the representatives of the com- 
pany to the meeting, it was found that 
the Union was prepared to accept the 
wording of all of the clauses contained in 
the company’s draft of the clauses included 
in Group IJ, but pointed out that the address 
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to which notices should be given to the 
Union under Article 19 should be amended 
to read :— 
Beaverlodge District Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, Local 913, of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, Box 35, Uranium, 
Saskatchewan. 


This was agreed to. 


The Union representatives then stated 
they would accept all of the clauses in- 
cluded in the Company’s draft of the 
articles listed in Group III, with certain 
amendments. The suggested amendments 
were then considered and agreed to by the 
Company’s representatives. The following 
are the amendments agreed to, namely:— 


Article 6—Management Rights 


It was agreed to delete the words “and 
to be the judge of the qualifications of 
employees” wherever the same occur in this 
article. Otherwise the article was to stand 
as drafted by the company. 


Article 8—Adjustment of complaints and 
grievance procedure 
It was agreed :— 

(a) That clause 5 be deleted. 

(b) That clause 8 be deleted and the 
following substituted therefor: 

“Time lost by Union Stewards in in- 
vestigating disputes will be paid for by 
the company, but the time to be paid 
for under this section shall be limited to 
twenty-five hours per month”. 

Otherwise the article was to stand as 
drafted by the company. 


Article 11—Promotions, Lay-offs, Transfers 
and Special Hiring 

It was agreed that this article should 

be entirely deleted and that Article 12 


—“Promotions, Transfers, Lay-offs and 
Re-hiring”, as set out in the Collective 
Bargaining Agreement between Giant 
Yellowknife Gold Mines Ltd. and Yellow- 
knife District Miners Union, Local 802, 
International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, of 31st March, A.D. 
1953, should apply with the following 
modification: that Clause “H” thereof 
should be deleted. 


The matters listed in Group II in 
Exhibit C3 were then considered, but it 
was found impossible to reach any agree- 
ment on the matters included therein. 
After some further consideration it was 
decided that the Board should adjourn and 
proceed to Edmonton to there consider 
what should be recommended in regard to 
these matters, and to prepare their report. 


On arrival at Edmonton, the Board con- 
tinued their deliberations, and while they 
were able to reach an agreement on some 
of the said matters, they were not able to 
reach an agreement in regard to all of them. 


Article 3—Security 

This article has to do with the mainte- 
nance of adequate security measures on the 
properties of the company. The board has 
now been able to consider the relevant 
provisions of the Atomic Energy Control 
Act, 1946, the regulations made under the 
said Act, and the order designating the 
premises of the company as “a protected 
place” under the said Act and regulations. 
It is quite clear from the terms of the 
said designating order that the company 
has in fact been made responsible for the 
maintenance of adequate security measures 
for the work carried out by it. Under 
these circumstances, this article should be 
inserted in the agreement in order to make 
this fact clear and avoid misunderstanding. 


Article 13—Statutory Holidays 

It is desirable that the provisions under 
this article should conform more closely 
with the statutory provisions — affecting 
statutory holidays enforced in the province 
of Saskatchewan. This article, therefore, 
should be amended as follows:— 

(a) By including “Victoria Day” and 
“Remembrance Day” as holidays. 

(b) By deleting the word “twice” in 
the fourth line of clause (b) thereof, and 
substituting the words “two and a half 
times” therefor, and 

(eye by 
following: 

“Tf any of the statutory holidays above 
mentioned falls within the period of any 
employee’s annual holiday, the employee’s 
annual holiday shall be increased by one 
day, and his holiday pay shall be in- 
creased by one day’s pay.” 


Article 14—Bulletin Boards 
Meetings 

Representatives of the Union urged that 
this article should be amended to give the 
Union the right to hold regular meetings 
on the company’s premises. Owing to the 
fact that the company has been made 
responsible for the maintenance of adequate 
security measures on their premises, the 
board is unable to recommend any such 
amendment. The article as it now stands 
goes as far as it is expedient under the 
circumstances to require the company to 
go and should not be altered. 


adding as clause (c) the 
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Article 20—Shift Differentials 


The company opposed the allowance of 
any shift differentials at all. The repre- 
sentatives of the Union asked for the 
allowance of the following shift differ- 
entials :— 

5 cents per hour for the afternoon shift 

8 cents per hour for the night shift 

10 cents per hour for the graveyard shift. 

It is recognized that the allowance of shift 
differentials necessarily has the effect of 
increasing wages, and strictly speaking 
should be considered along with wage 
schedules, however, the board is of the 
opinion that the company should make a 
concession in this matter, and therefore 
recommends an allowance of shift differ- 
entials, as follows:— 

3 cents per hour for the afternoon shift 

5 cents per hour for the night shift 

7 cents per hour for the graveyard shift. 


This article should therefore be amended 
accordingly. 


Article 21—Wages 


The question of wage schedules has pre- 
sented the greatest difficulty. Representa- 
tives of the Union were anxious to have 
the board place the company in very much 
the same class as the Consolidated Mining 
& Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd., and Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada Ltd. 
The board recognizes, however, that those 
are two of the outstanding mining com- 
panies of the world. The International 
Nickel Company almost approaches a 
monopoly in nickel, and the Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Company is the 
fortunate owner of one of the greatest 
mines of its class on the continent. Both 
companies have been long established. On 
the other hand, the Eldorado Mining & 
Refining Ltd. is pioneering in a new field, 
and is far from established as yet—in fact 
mill production only commenced in June 
of 1953; the “future= alone’ will “tell 
whether the company will be capable of 
taking its place with the other leaders in 
the mining field above mentioned. It must 
also be conceded that great efforts are being 
made and tremendous expense incurred by 
the company to create a really first-class 
mining camp, and to take care of the 
comfort and welfare of its employees. It 
is to be hoped that the management and 
labour will each endeavour to play its own 
part in stabilizing the operations of the 
company and solidifying the relations of 
the company and its employees on a satis- 
factory and amicable basis. 

The company has evidently recognized 
that owing to the remoteness of the loca- 
tion of its properties, it is necessary that 
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it should make concessions to attract 
employees; it has gone a long way in that 
regard. In the first place, it supplies board 
and lodging to its employees at the rate 
of $2 a day, which is certainly much less 
than it costs the company. There may be 
some question as to how much less, but the 
members of the board are quite satisfied 
that the cost to the company is much 
greater than $2 per day. The company 
also pays a bonus of $100 to each hourly 
rated employee completing 300 shifts, and 
$300 to all Cookhouse employees who com- 
plete twelve months service. It also auto- 
matically increases the wage rate of hourly 
rated employees commencing their second 
term of employment by 5 cents per hour. 

The company has also made a substantial 
expenditure for the purpose of supplying 
first-class recreational facilities. It has 
constructed a very fine recreational hall, 
and is establishing what might be termed 
an almost model mining camp site and 
living quarters for employees living at the 
camp. There are still some of the original 
buildings used as living quarters or bunk- 
houses on the premises, but these are 
rapidly being replaced by new and much 
more modern and comfortable buildings, 
and the old ones will shortly be scrapped. 
The board is of the opinion that the union 
is also endeavouring to promote the best 
possible relationship between the company 
and its employees—that of course is essen- 
tial for the establishment and maintenance 
of cordial relations. At this point, the 
members of the board wish to express their 
appreciation of the fair and reasonable 
manner in which the cases for both parties 
were presented to them. There was 
evidence of mutual respect and a desire to 
reach an agreement if possible. 

The members of the board have endeav- 
oured to consider this question of wages 
in the lhght of the foregoing remarks, and 
they believe that substantial justice will be 
done if the wage scale presently in force 
be amended :— 

(a) By allowing all surface labour, 
mine labour and mill labour $1.34 per 
hour, and 

(b) Increasing the wages rates for all 
the other hourly rate employees by 4 
per. cent. 


The wage rates to be allowed to the 
cafeteria and kitchen help have presented 
some difficulty. In the opinion of the 
board, 1t would be more satisfactory to 
continue the payment of these employees 
on a monthly basis. As above mentioned, 
the company has in the past followed the 
policy of paying employees of this class a 
benus of $300 upon completion of 12 
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months service. It was represented to the 
board that there is some turnover in this 
class of employee, and it is inclined to 
agree with the representatives of the union 
that it would be fairer to reduce the amount 
of the bonus to $100 and make a propor- 
tionate increase in the monthly rate of 
these employees. We also think that some 
further increase should be made in the 
wage scale applicable to this class. We 
therefore recommend that the wages paid 
to each of the employees in this class be 
increased by $30 per month, and that the 
bonus payable on the completion of 12 
months service be reduced from $300 to 
$100. 


Article 22—Underground Contract 
mittee 

The company has been following the 
practice of paying underground workers on 
a contract basis, and the Union is desirous 
that such practice should be continued, and 
asks that a contract committee be set up to 
negotiate the terms of all contracts for 
work done on a contract basis. The com- 
pany strenuously opposes that, and contends 
that what it pays is really an incentive 
bonus and does not come within the frame- 
work of Collective Bargaining. It appears 
that the system in vogue has been working 
with reasonable satisfaction. The mune, 
however, has been in operation for a 
comparatively short time. In our opinion 
it is as yet too early to give considera- 
tion to the establishment of a contract 
committee. 


Com- 


Article 24—Union Security 

The representatives of the union ask that 
the Rand formula be adopted. The com- 
pany, however, would not agree to that and 
opposed the adoption of any similar provi- 
sion. It has been impossible to reconcile 
these divergent views. As a compromise 
the undersigned members of the board 
recommended the adoption of Article 22— 
“Voluntary Revocable Check-off” as con- 
tained in the aforesaid agreement between 
Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Ltd. and 
Yellowknife District Miners Union, Local 
802. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, dated the 31st day of 
March A.D. 19538. 


Article 25—Maintenance of Existing Benefits 

As above mentioned the company 
supplies board and lodging to employees 
in residence on its premises at less than 
cost, and gives various bonuses, subsidies 
and other benefits to some or all of its 
employees. It is apparently the intention 
of the company to continue these benefits, 
but for greater certainty, the board recom- 
mends that an article be inserted in the 


agreement to provide that all existing bene- 
fits are to be maintained during the life 
of the. agreement. 


Article 26—Retroactivity 


The representatives of the union ask that 
in the event of an agreement being signed, 
it be made retroactive to November 4, 1953 
which is the date when the application for 
conciliation was first made. When agree- 
ments are in existence, it 1s probably usual 
in negotiating renewals thereof to insert a 
provision that the new agreement should be 
retroactive, and should take effect as of and 
from the expiration of the old agreement. 
In this case, however, there is no agreement 
in existence, and the same considerations 
possibly do not apply. Furthermore, the 
responsibility for any delay there may have 
been in this case, does not rest wholly with 
either party; as a compromise the board 
recommends that if the parties adopt the 
recommendations contained in this report 
and sign an agreement in accord there- 
with, it should be made effective as of and 
from the first day of March A.D. 1954. 


Attached hereto is an appendix contain- 
ing a copy of those portions of Article 12 
of the Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Ltd., 
Agreement, which we recommend the 
adoption of, and a copy of Article 22 of 
the said Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines 
Ltd. Agreement, which we recommend 
should be adopted and incorporated in the 
new agreement. 


All of which is respectfully submitted 
this twenty-first day of May A.D. 1954. 


(Sgd.) Harotp F: THomson, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Lro T. Nimsicx, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I agree with all of the above clauses in 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
with the exception of the clause dealing 
with Union Security. I am not in agree- 
ment with the inclusion of any type of 
Union Security in the Agreement to be 
entered into. There are two reasons for 
my disagreement :— 

1. This will be the first agreement 
between the Union and the company. 
The local union is new and untried and 
I do not feel a union should normally 
be given this right until it has had time 
to prove itself. I feel it is significant 
that only one of the employees repre- 
senting the union and appearing before 
the board was a member of the original 
negotiating committee. 


2. It was obvious to me that the com- 
pany was genuinely concerned with the 
Communistic affiliations of some of the 
top officers of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. The 
company is engaged in the production of 
a highly strategic material, and though 
forced by law to recognize this union 
as a certified bargaining agency for their 
employees, I quite understand their 
reluctance to grant any type of Union 
Security. 

For the above reasons I cannot concur 
in the recommendation for the inclusion of 
the Voluntary Revocable Check-off, in the 
Agreement to be entered into. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 
this twenty-first day of May A.D. 1954. 


(Sgd.) P. N. Pircusr, 
Member. 


APPENDIX 


The following are copies of :— 

(a) Article 12 of the Giant Yellow- 
knife Gold Mines Ltd., Agreement, 
excluding clause (h) thereof. 


(b) A copy of Article 22 of the Giant 
Yellowknife Gold Mines Agreement. 


Article 12 


Promotions, Transfers, Lay-offs and Re- 
hiring 

(a) The Company recognizes the prin- 
cipal of seniority in promotion, transfers, 
lay-offs and re-hiring and in these matters 
the following factors shall govern:— 

1. The length of continuous service 
with the Company. 

2. Ability, knowledge, dependability, 
training, skill and efficiency of the 
employee to do the job. 

When in the bona fide judgment of 
the Company, factor 2 is to all intents 
and purposes equal as between two or 
more employees, seniority shall govern. 
(b) An employee shall lose all seniority 

if he 

1. Voluntarily quits. 

2. Is justifiably discharged. 

(c) An employee is considered a proba- 
tionary employee for the first three 
months of his employment and shall have 
no seniority rights under this agreement 
and may be discharged by the Company 
at its discretion during that period. Not- 
withstanding the above, if the Company 
does discharge an employee during this 
probationary period the employee may, if 
he desires, be represented by the Union 
in presenting his case to the ‘Company. 
If the Company confirms the discharge 
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of the probationary employee it shall not 
be a matter for grievance under this 
Agreement. 

(d) If the Company sees fit to continue 
the employment of a probationary 
employee after the end of three months 
continuous service his name shall be 
placed on the seniority list as of the 
beginning of such three months continuous 
service. 

(e) The Company expressly reserves 
the right to employ technically trained 
men and students in reasonable numbers 
from time to time and to transfer and 
promote them as the Company may see 
fit without regard to this agreement 
providing that no employee shall be laid 
off or discharged to make place for a 
student. 

(f) A person originally hired by the 
Company to exercise a special trade or 
skill, or to participate in a particular 
assignment of work, may be discharged 
when his employment at such special 
trade, skill or particular assignment of 
work comes to an end, notwithstanding 
anything in this agreement to the 
contrary. 

(g) This agreement shall not deprive 
the Company of the right to select its 
employees or to discipline or discharge 
them for proper cause. 


Article 22 
Voluntary Revocab‘e Check-off 

(a) The Company shall, during the 
term of the Agreement honour a written 
request by an employee for the deduction 
and remittance of dues, fees and assess- 
ments (excluding fines) payable to the 
Union if the order is substantially in the 
form set out in Schedule “B” hereto and 
is signed by the employee. Such written 
request may be revoked at any time by 
notice in writing to the Company. 

(b) The Company shall remit to the 
Union monthly the sums so deducted 
together with a written statement show- 
ing the names of the employees from 
whom the deductions were made and the 
amount of each deduction. 

(c) The Company shall not be obliged 
to deduct and remit the said sums unless 
it has on hand wages which would other- 
wise be paid to the employee. 

(d) If an employee revokes his request 
in writing the Company shall notify the 
Union of the revocation at the same time 
that it forwards its next monthly deduc- 
tions. 

(e) When an employee who has a 
written request in good standing, leaves 
the employ of the Company, the Com- 
pany shall forward the written request to 
the Union and the Union shall send the 
Company a receipt for same. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


‘Oshawa Railway Company (Canadian National Railways) 


and 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W.S. Lane of Picton, Mr. Douglas 
F. Hamilton of Toronto and Mr. R. V. 
Hicks, QC, of Toronto, has met the parties 
at the City of Oshawa on the 17th day 
of March and again on the 29th day of 
March 1954. The parties were respectively 
represented as follows:— 


For the company— 
Mr. F. A. Gaffney, General Manager, 
Department of Road Transport, 
Mr. F. E. Jones, Asst. Director Labour 
Relations, Canadian National Railways, 
Mr. D. W. Gilmour, Solicitor, Canadian 
National Railways, 
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Mr. H. J. Mansfield, Asst. Supervisor, 

Mr. H. J. McIntyre, Supt. Oshawa Bus 
Services, 

Mr. L. T. Henderson, Supt. Dept. of 
Road Transport. 

The above representation of the com- 
pany was the complete representation as 
on the meeting of the 17th of March. At 
the second meeting on the 29th of March 
Mr. Gaffney was unable to be present. 


For the union— 
Mr. J. O. Robertson, International Vice- 
President of the union, 


Mr. C. J. D. Windover, President of 
Division 1255, 


In May, the Minister of Labour 
received the report and recommenda- 
tions of the members of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with a dispute between Divi- 
sion 1255, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor 


Coach Employees of America, and the 
Oshawa Railway Company (Canadian 
National Railways). 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge W. S. Lane 
of Picton, Ont., who was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 


recommendation from the other two 
members, Robert V. Hicks, QC, and 
D. F. Hamilton, both of Toronto, 
nominees of the company and union 
respectively. 

Under the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act the majority recommendations 
of the Chairman of the Board, His 
Honour Judge Lane, together with those 
of Mr. Hamilton, constitute the report 
of the Board. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 





Mr. M. J. Patterson, Business 
Division 1255. 

On the meeting of March 29, in addition 
Mr. W. E. Price, Vice-President of the 
Local, was present. 

Mr. Robertson conducted the case on 
behalf of the union and Mr. Jones on 
behalf of the company. 

The issues brought before us on this 
Conciliation were quite extensive and 
ranged from a general wage increase of 
20 cents per hour through demands for 
change in statutory holidays, for change in 
the provisions dealing with sick pay, 
medical examination, Sunday work, night 
work, accident reports, grievances and 
suggestions, copies of agreement, duration 
of agreement, vacation provisions, working 
conditions as they affect uniforms, spread 
time, lunch period, to a basic request for 
a differential for lead hand mechanics in 
the shop. 

The union, in presenting their case, 
sought to justify their position on their 
various requests by comparison with other 
transit properties in certain: instances, by 
comparison with general wage levels and 
general working conditions in industry, by 
which comparisons they sought to show that 
conditions at Oshawa were not favourable 
and that their requests were justified. The 
company, against this, took two positions: 
first, that the union by comparison with 
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industry were not realistic and that the 
conditions in a transit employment were 
substantially different than were conditions 
in industry generally and that a comparison 
was not fair for many reasons; and 
secondly, a comparison against the transit 
industry was difficult because, while certain 
comparisons would show the situation 
unfairly in certain instances, there were 
other comparisons which would show the 
Oshawa situation much the best and with- 
out making a complete comparison of all 
factors invoked a comparison might very 
well be misleading in its effect. The com- 
pany’s other point, which was _ probably 
more importantly stressed, was that the 
Oshawa operation was not a paying one. 
They argued that the company in the 
fiscal year past lost $125,000 on this small 
operation and that they had on at least 
two occasions offered almost to give the 
transit system to the City of Oshawa in 
so far as the franchise was concerned and 
to sell their equipment at a very reduced 
price. And lastly, the company urged that 
this small unit of some 90 men should 
not be allowed to dictate the bargaining 
between the CNR and their large member- 
ship which were at present in conciliation 
before the Hon. Mr. Justice Kellock. 
They argued that to allow this small unit 
to set a pattern would be in the nature 
of the “tail wagging the dog” and that, 
they felt, would be unfortunate. 

The Board have considered all the 
elements of this conciliation thoroughly. 
In the first place, we recognize that it is 
very difficult for this company to conclude 
its negotiations for a new agreement with 
the very small number of employees so 
long as there is outstanding a much larger 
negotiation to which the company referred 
in their argument. As a practical matter, 
we of the Board recognize the company’s 
difficulty in this matter but at the same 
time we recognize that each group of 
employees has the inherent right to nego- 
tiate their own separate contract irrespec- 
tive of the larger group and that after all 
the local coach and railway operation in 
Oshawa is not to be compared in any way 
to the large railway operation above 
referred to. We feel that we cannot at 
this time, in spite of the various difficulties 
which we must recognize, wait to see how 
the larger negotiations are worked out. 

We must recognize, secondly, that the 
operation in Oshawa has not been profit- 
able. We must go further than that; we 
must recognize that there has been a sub- 
stantial loss of money in the last fiscal 
year. We must recognize the truth of the 
company’s argument that this operation is 
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one which they would very well lke to 
get out of and we must give recogni- 
tion to the company’s statement that they 
have offered this property to Oshawa City 
Council on at least two occasions at a very 
attractive figure. In this connection, it 
would be well for us to remember, for 
the union to remember, and for the citizens 
of Oshawa to remember that the fact that 
this property has not made at least ends 
meet will have a very definite bearing on 
whether or not the Canadian National 
Railways will wish to continue operation 
in the face of difficulties which may result 
from these negotiations. We must also 
bear in mind all of us the fact, whether 
it is pleasant or unpleasant, that no com- 
pany however large will be prepared to 
carry a small, losing subsidiary unless in 
some way they are able to compensate for 
their loss by the contribution of that 
subsidiary to the general weal of the main 
operation of the company. At the same 
time, it is well for us to recognize and to 
assess the situation from the standpoint of 
the men as to whether or not they are 
being fairly dealt with in wages, in working 
conditions as compared to their brothers 
in industry and in the transit industry in 
particular in the Province of Ontario. As 
we see it, it is the duty of this Board to 
attempt to correlate both positions at this 
time. 


Bearing these various factors in mind, we 
feel that we must make the following 
recommendations :— 


On the question of pay for statutory 
holidays, it would seem that the present 
practice of this property is to recognize 
seven statutory holidays and to pay time 
and one-half for all time worked on those 
statutory holidays. It has not been the 
practice to pay for these statutory holi- 
days at all if they are not worked. This 
procedure has been in line with railway 
practice generally. This Board, after con- 
sidering the matter carefully, feel that we 
must recommend, first, that the company 
recognize eight statutory holidays. In addi- 
tion, we feel that they should pay for the 
eight statutory holidays if they are not 
worked. We recognize that this is a 
departure from railway practice and may 
come as a substantial strain on the com- 
pany’s general operation, but we feel we 
recognize that certain transit properties do 
this in the Province of Ontario, particu- 
larly in Peterborough, which pays for all 
such holidays at straight time and time 
and one-half if worked. The same applies 
to Brantford except that Brantford pays 
double time if the men are required to 
work. London doesn’t pay unless they are 
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worked. Hamilton only pays apparently 
for four of them on the basis of full pay 
if not worked and time and one-half if 
worked. We feel that, generally speaking, 
the company should put in effect the 
recommendation which we have made in 
this connection. 

On the question of sick pay, we would 
recommend that this matter be referred 
back to the parties for further negotiation 
and in this connection it might be well if 
the parties consider setting up a committee 
composed of three members from the com- 
pany and three members from the union 
to work out a satisfactory sick benefit and 
hospitalization plan by which the cost 
would be shared between the parties with 
a limitation on the company’s expenditure 
of 3 cents per hour. We do not feel that 
we can recommend any plan which might 
be called an accumulative sick benefit plan. 
We feel that to make a recommendation of 
this type in the face of the financial situa- 
tion of this company would be asking for 
a termination of the operation in Oshawa 
and that we would be doing less than 
service to both parties if such were the 
result. 


With regard to the question of medical 
examination, we feel that the company’s 
present practice in connection with medical 
examinations is reasonable and we see no 
reason why the men who secure a very 
definite benefit from these examinations 
themselves should ask the company to pay 
for their time in taking them. We would, 
therefore, recommend that the _ present 
practice continue without change. 

The next issue is that of Sunday work. 
The request here is for time and one-half 
for all employees required to work on 
Sunday. We recognize that there is 
usually a differential for Sunday work in 
industry. We recognize the reason for that 
differential and according to our under- 
standing the reason is not that the man 
in question secures a premium payment 
but that there is a penalty put on so that 
the employer will not schedule work and 
force him to work on that day. In the 
transit industry, no matter what penalty 
might be put on work, the necessity for 
work still remains; it cannot be avoided. 
By making a differential, we would be 
allowing or suggesting that the company 
pay a premium for something that they 
cannot avoid. We do not think this could 
be justified. But, aside from all this, there 
is another very cogent argument against 
this and that is it is usually junior 
employees who would be scheduled to 
work on this type of day and, therefore, 


we see no real justification for making an 
additional payment here. We _ would 
recommend, therefore, in this connection 
that there be no change in connection 
with the payment for Sunday work. 

The next request is for a shift premium 
on night work. Again we would recom- 
mend here that there be no change and 
that there be no shift premium in this 
connection. It is not the practice on 
transit work to pay a shift premium either 
for Sunday work or for night work. The 
differential is obtained by scheduling the 
junior employees for the work and we do 
not see why the company should be 
penalized for something that they cannot 
avoid. 

The next issue is the request for an 
hour’s pay for making out accident reports. 
It does seem to us that this is not a 
request which could be granted. It appears 
to us that company reports should be 
made out on company time and that if 
the making of a report spreads over into 
overtime, then the man who has to do 
the report should receive overtime rates 
for it but only if in fact it becomes over- 
time. We would, therefore, recommend 
that any accident reports required should 
be made out on company time and not on 
the time of- the individual. 

The next request is in connection with 
grievances and suggestions. The first part 
of this is that one day per month be 
granted to the chairman of the organiza- 
tion for these purposes. We see no merit 
in this request at this time nor do we 
feel that there is any problem in connec- 
tion with the present leave of absence 
provision and we, therefore, recommend 
that there be no change in this connection. 

The next request is in connection with 
the printing of the agreement. The union 
has asked that the company prepare and 
supply to the union copies of the agree- 
ment. It seems to us that this request 
is not particularly important but that the 
parties might very well have the agree- 
ment printed and pay for it on the basis 
of a fifty-fifty split. 

On the question of the duration of the 
agreement, we would recommend that the 
agreement be for one year from the date 
of signing. 

On the question of vacations with pay, 
we would be prepared to recommend the 
employees be granted two weeks after three 
years’ service and three weeks after fifteen 
years’ service. 

The question of grievance procedure has 
been raised here and has given us some 
considerable food for thought. It has not 
seemed to us that the present system of 
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dealing with grievances is quite satisfactory 
in that a considerable amount of time is 
wasted in carrying the original grievance 
to the proper point for decision. We 
recognize that there is considerable diffi- 
culty on occasion in getting the grievance 
before the proper official of the Canadian 
National Railways for decision. At the 
same time, we feel there should be a time 
hmit which is reasonable and which in 
spite of its difficulty could be worked and 
not leave a festering sore in the minds of 
the employees concerned. We feel, there- 
fore, that there should be a certain time 
given for local management to contact 
their superiors and have direction as to 
what they should do; but we do feel that 
the decision should be given by local 
management itself in so far as the griev- 
ance is concerned. We would, therefore, 
be prepared to suggest that a term be 
written into the contract requiring the 
local management to give all decisions to 
the local committee and that they be 
allowed two weeks to arrive at a decision 
after the filing of any grievance. In addi- 
tion, we feel that the present arbitration 
machinery, which is in effect the railway 
arbitration machinery, is not satisfactory 
and there should be written into this con- 
tract a proper provision allowing for final 
arbitration of any dispute not satisfactorily 
dealt with by the local management, and 
that in this regard this grievance machinery 
be changed from the practice operating 
generally on the railroad. 


The next issue is that of spread time. 
There doesn’t appear here to be any 
serious problem, and in view of this we 
would recommend that there be no change 
in the contract in this regard. 


On the question of uniforms, coats, ties 
and coveralls, we are not satisfied that the 
necessity for change has been substantially 
shown to us. We, therefore, are not pre- 
pared to recommend a change at this time. 


The next issue is that of change allow- 
ance and checking thereof. We recognize 
here that the company has the right to 
check at any time. No doubt this is a 
necessity. We, however, are prepared to 
suggest to them that the checks be made 
at such time as would be reasonable and 
the least embarrassing to the employees. 
In addition, we would also recommend that 
if the check finds only a reasonable short- 
age which is a result of a mistake that 
of necessity should not mean dismissal, but 
that there should be written into the con- 
tract a clause which would allow it as a 
discretionary matter which would be sub- 
ject to grievance procedure as to the 
reasonable application thereof. 
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The next request with which we propose 
to deal is that of pay for lead hand 
mechanic in the shop. There was some 
considerable argument on this. The com- 
pany apparently is satisfied to pay a 
6-cent differential and the union asks for 
a 10-cent differential. In view of the fact 
that the job when established should be 
one of considerable importance, we feel 
that the union’s request is reasonable and 
the company should establish such a differ- 
ential. Unless such a differential is paid, 
it appears to us to be a matter of con- 
siderab!e doubt as to whether or not it 
would be possible to get a proper person 
“to accept the responsibility. 

The last item to be dealt with is that 
of general wage increase. The union’s 
request is for 20 cents per ‘hour across the 
board. The company takes the position 
that there is no basis for any increase. 
After considering comparisons, the Board 
have come to the conclusion that the wage 
rates in Oshawa in so far as comparable 
transit units such as Brantford, London, 
Peterborough and Hamilton, do not show 
that this wage rate is at all out of line. 
On this basis, then, it appears to us that 
the rates are not lower than is reasonable, 
although we must recognize that they are 
not as high as industry. In addition, 
we must recognize that this company 
is financially in difficulty in so far as 
its Oshawa operation is concerned. The 
railway cannot and will not operate in- 
definitely at a loss. Any wage increase 
which we might give at this time very 
definitely will make the probably con- 
tinued operation at Oshawa doubtful. It 
would appear to us, then, that if we 
should force an increase we would be 
jeopardizing the job security of the men 
and thereby doing them a great disservice. 
We have by our recommendations sug- 
gested a substantial labour cost increase in 
this report. We do not feel at this time 
that there is any other labour cost increase 


possible. We, therefore, recommend that 
there be no general increase of wages on 
this property. 

The above recommendations are made 
upon the majority recommendations of the 
Chairman and Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Hicks 
dissents from many of the recommenda- 
tions upon the following grounds:— 

He feels that the company have demon- 
strated their financial inability to assume 
a greater labour cost. He feels that the 
current wage structure taken as a whole 
is not significantly out of line and is in 
reality reasonably comparable with other 
properties. In addition, Mr. Hicks takes 
the position that in view of the faet that 
the settlement arrived at between the 
non-operating union and the parent com- 
pany, which has served in the past as a 
pattern for settlement, will no doubt be 
utilized by this union as the basis for 
settlement of this dispute in spite of our 
recommendation, and that in view of this 
from a practical standpoint it is useless 
for us to make a recommendation until 
the Kellock report is brought down. For 
these reasons, Mr. Hicks feels that any 
report such as the majority report is futile 
and not reasonable under the circumstances. 

The net result, therefore, is that in all 
of the major recommendations which are 
made as stated above by the recommenda- 
tion of the Chairman and Mr. Hamilton, 
excepting the recommendation as to no 
wage increase, Mr. Hicks dissents. In that . 
recommendation dealing with the general 
wage situation, Mr. Hicks concurs. 


Dated at Picton, Ontario, this 29th day 
of April, A.D. 1954. 

(Sgd.) Witrrip 8S. LANng, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) D. F. Hamitton, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) R. V. Hicxs, 
Member. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Releases Decisions in Three Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
three cases heard April 13, 1954. 

The three disputes concerned: two 
claims for a minimum day in passenger 
service plus a minimum day in freight 
service for service of both types performed 
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on one day; a crew’s claim for compen- 
sation for a period spent at an _ inter- 
mediate point without returning to 
terminal during that time; and two con- 
ductors’ claims for payment for time 
spent travelling to another division to 
relieve men on leave. 


The Board partially sustained the con- 
tention of the employees in the first and 
third cases. In the second, it referred the 
dispute back to the parties involved. 


The three disputes and decisions are 
summarized below. 


Case No. 643—Dispute between Ontario 
Northland Railway and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen concerning two train- 
men’s claims for payment of a minimum 
day im passenger service plus a minimum 
day in freight service for work in both 
types of service on the same day. 

On July 31, 1953, a baggageman and a 
brakeman regularly assigned to passenger 
service from Englehart to Noranda and 
return were unable to proceed beyond 
Swastika because of a damaged bridge and 
were instead employed in the movement 
of a repair gang from Swastika to the 
bridge. On their return from that task 
they were ordered back to Englehart with 
passenger equipment. 

The employees held that passenger and 
freight service are two distinct and separate 
classes of service and men holding seniority 
in one class do not hold seniority in the 
other. As the regular passenger crew were 
used in freight service, they are entitled 
to 100 miles at through freight rates in 
addition to their regular 150 miles at 
passenger rates, they contended. 


The railway referred to Rule 17, which 
reads :— 

Road Conductors and Trainmen perform- 
ing more than one class of road service, 
in a day or trip, will be paid for the entire 
service at the highest rate applicable to any 
class of service performed. The overtime 
basis for the rate paid will apply for the 
entire trip. 


The railway argued that the crew in this 
case was used in two classes of service 
on its own assigned territory and as such 
was entitled to the highest rate applicable 
to any class of service performed. 


In its decision, the Board referred to 
Rule 13, which reads:— 

Passenger train crews when handling a 
freight car, or cars (not express) en route, 


will be paid through freight rates for the 
actual mileage with such car or cars. 


The Board ruled that the employees’ 
contention be sustained to the extent that 
payment should be made under Rule 13 
for the actual mileage with a freight car 
or cars in addition to the payments 
required under Rule 17. 


Case No. 644—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Prairie Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen with 
respect to compensation applicable to an 
unassigned freight crew handling an 


auxiliary which was tied up at an inter- 
mediate point at the instance of the 
company. 

On February 18, 1949, a conductor and 
crew were called at Calgary to handle an 
auxiliary train due to a derailment. This 
train left Calgary on February 18 and 
returned February 27, having tied up each 
night at Banff for rest. The conductor and 
crew claimed continuous time while at the 
scene of the accident but this claim was 
reduced by 618 miles, which constituted the 
time tied up at Banff each night. 


An article of the agreement reads:— 


Trainmen on wrecking trains will be 
allowed actual mileage and overtime at 
through freight rates to and from working 
limits and work train rates while at work 
with a minimum of one day’s pay at work 
train rates for the combined service for 
every day held in such service. 

The employees referred to another clause 
of the same article, which reads, in part:— 

When an unassigned crew is used in work 
train service for two calendar days or less, 
the crew will be paid through freight rates 
and under through freight rate conditions, 
excepting that actual mileage, detention and 
overtime will be paid when going to and 
from work, and further excepting that, when 
the nature of the work is such that it is 
necessary for the crew to be run in and out 
of the original terminal from which it was 
started, it may do so without involving pay- 
ment of run-arounds or the crew being 
automatically released. 


Not less than one day’s pay will be 
allowed the crew performing this combined 
service. 

If such crew is tied up at a terminal, it 
will take its turn out in unassigned service. 

If an individual crew is used longer than 
two days in such service, it will be paid 
under work train conditions after the 
second calendar day... 


The employees argued that the clause 
was not applicable in this case and pointed 
out that in 1926 a definite understanding 
on this point had been reached between 
the General Chairman of the Order of 
Railroad Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and the General 
Manager of the Company. This agree- 
ment stated that “the time at the turn- 
around points, when trains are turned at 
intermediate points on a subdivision in 
unassigned service is an abitrary and is 
paid for irrespective of any other condi- 
tion”. The employees contended that the 
crew in question was in unassigned pool 
freight service, was turned at an _ inter- 
mediate point and never ran into a 
terminal during the period mentioned. 

The company argued that the article 
quoted makes no reference to the pay- 
ment of continuous time while crews are 
held in wrecking train service and stated 
that the reference to a minimum of one 
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day’s pay for every day held in such 
service indicates that payment for con- 
tinuous time was not contemplated. In 
addition, the company noted that the con- 
ductor and crew had been paid actual 
mileage and overtime at through freight 
rates to and from the working limits and 
were paid work train rates while engaged 
within the working limits. 

After hearing additional written and oral 
evidence, the Board referred the dispute 
back to the parties with the suggestion 
that they should get together and settle 
the problem on the basis of equity. The 
Board remarked that the rule under which 
the claim was made is open to conflicting 
interpretations. 


Case No. 645—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Eastern Division) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(ex parte) concerning a claim by two con- 
ductors for deadhead mileage between 
Smiths Falls and Toronto while relieving 
employees on bona fide leave granted by 
the company. 

Agreements are in effect governing the 
manning of passenger trains on _ the 
Montreal- Toronto and ‘Toronto - Ottawa 
runs. Of the six conductors required, two 
are from the Toronto district, two from 
the Havelock district and two from the 
Winchester district. 

A rule states that promotions to runs 
extending ‘over more than one division 
will be divided and assigned between such 
divisions as nearly as possible on a mileage 
basis. The railway has issued instructions 
that men are not to be called from the 
Havelock district, of which the head- 
quarters is Smiths Falls, to relieve con- 
ductors at Toronto, Ottawa or Montreal 
unless the men being relieved are coming 
off their regular runs because they have 
been required to lay off because they have 
accumulated their mileage for the month. 

The company’s instructions also state 
that no deadheading expense is to be 
incurred for men travelling to the terminals 


to relieve. “Men may, of course, dead- 
head to these points at their own expense,” 
the instructions point out. 


Two conductors who had travelled from 
Smiths Falls to Toronto to relieve men 
assigned to the ‘Toronto-Montreal run 
submitted claims for deadhead mileage. 
Both claims were denied. 


The employees argued that the rule 
mentioned above “definitely provides for 
division and assignment of the work on the 
runs in question between employees on the 
respective divisions’. They also quoted 
another rule that reads:— 


Mileage will not be allowed for any extra 
deadheading incurred by men exercising their 
seniority rights...but this will not avoid 
payment of mileage to other men sent by 
the company to relieve men on leave of 
absence. 

The employees contended that the claims 
should be paid and that the railway’s 
instructions should be cancelled and the 
schedule rules applied. 


The company pointed out that in two 
agreements it was agreed that no addi- 
tional expense would be caused to the 
company on account of conductors 
travelling deadhead to take relief work or 
returning therefrom. In addition, the com- 
pany noted that if leave is granted an 
employee and sufficient notice is given 
another man to exercise his seniority rights 
to the relief job, and he does so, then no 
deadheading mileage should be paid to 
him. 


Following the submission of additional 
oral and written evidence, the Board 
recommended that the parties concerned 
confer together with the object of arriving 
at an understanding to provide for the 
relief work on those interdivisional runs 
which would be more satisfactory to both 
the company and the employees. 


The Board ruled that one conductor was 
entitled to his claim in that his service was 
not covered by the agreement which pro- 
hibited additional expense to the company 
on account of conductors deadheading to 
take relief work on the Toronto and 
Montreal and the Toronto and Ottawa 
runs. 


Three weeks’ holiday with pay after five years’ continuous service will be granted to 
employees of Malaspina Hotel Limited, Nanaimo, B.C., in accordance with an agreement 
recently reached between the hotel and Local 619, Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union (AFL-TLC), the British Columbia Labour Relations 


Board has announced. 
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Recent Changes in Wages, Hours. 


and Other Employment Conditions 


Most contracts re-negotiated between October 1953 and June 1954 
provide pay increases but larger number than in earlier years renewed 
without wage boosts; survey found little indication of pay decreases 


An examination of 203 collective agree- 
ments which came into effect during the 
period October 1, 1953, to June 1, 1954, 
indicates that, as during the past several 
years, a majority of re-negotiated contracts 
are providing increases in wage rates. It 
appears, however, that a larger proportion 
of agreements are being renewed without 
wage increases than in earlier years. 


There is little indication of wage rate 
decreases actually being put into effect, 
although a number of managements have 
proposed wage decreases in _ recent 
bargaining. 

There are also indications that the 
amounts of the wage increases’ being 
bargained have declined considerably com- 
pared with those bargained in 1951 and 
1952. The increases have, however, 
remained close to those agreed upon during 
the earlier months of 1953. 


In a substantial proportion of the agree- 
ments, changes are being made in other 
conditions of employment, including weekly 
working hours, statutory holidays, vacations 
with pay, and pension and welfare plans. 
For the most part, revisions in such items 
are not being substituted for wage bargain- 
ing. In the large majority of agreements 
in which one or more of these items have 
been modified, wage rates have also been 
increased. 


Information for this analysis was obtained 
from those contracts in the 1,000-agreement 
sample maintained by the Economics and 
Research Branch that were re-negotiated to 
take effect between October 1, 1953, and 
June 1, 1954. Copies of 203 agreements 


Change in wage rates 
Change in hours of work 
Change in statutory holidays 
Change in paid vacation 
Pension plan introduced 
Welfare plan introduced 
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The material in this section is pre- 
pared in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department. 


The two articles dealing with wage 


rate and other changes in recently 
bargained collective agreements and 
with paid vacations are based on a 
group of 1,000 collective bargaining 


agreements selected for analytical pur- 
poses from the Branch’s file of collec- 
tive agreements in force throughout 
Canada. 


Major developments under the Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act and under 
the Industrial Standards Acts of other 
provinces are dealt with 
article. 
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which became effective during the period 
were forwarded to the Economics and 
Research Branch in time for the analysis. 
Copies of others bargained during the 
period, particularly during the two months 
preceding this survey, had not been for- 
warded by June 1 and could not therefore 
be included in the analysis. The findings, 
however, do give an indication of current 
trends. 

The 203 agreements, covering 111,000 
workers, were compared with those in effect 
previously for changes in wage rates, hours 
of work, statutory holidays and paid vaca- 
tions. Where pension or group welfare 
plans were introduced, they were also noted. 
Changes in the items examined occurred as 

follows :— 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Agreements Workers Covered 

TLS 68 .0 

OIE 2005. 

Dome IADR 

24.1 17.1 

pea 5.8 

ee 8.1 
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In many of the agreements a combination of two or more of the items examined were 
changed, as indicated by the following breakdown:— 


Wage change only 
Wage change and change in one or more 

other items 
Change in other items only. 22. .. eet 
No change in any of the items............ 


eoeovreereroee eee wee eee eee ee 


Pe ee 


Wage Changes—From Table 1 it will be 
seen that approximately 78 per cent of 
the agreements included in the analysis 
provided an increase in wage rates. 
Although there were no wage decreases, in 
17 per cent of the agreements wage scales 
were the same as in the previous contract. 
Because of failure to include wage schedules 
in agreements forwarded to the Depart- 
ment, or because of changes in job classi- 
fications, it was impossible to compare 
present and previous wage rates in 5 per 
cent of the contracts. 

The proportion of agreements failing to 
provide a wage increase, 17 per cent, com- 
pares with approximately 9 per cent for a 
sample of agreements effective during the 
first nine months of 1953 (L.G., October 
1953, p. 1410); 5 per cent for 1952 agree- 
ments examined (L.G., March 1953, p. 348) ; 
and 2-3 per cent of 1951 agreements (L.G., 
1952,/ 2 268); 


It will be noted from the table that the 
percentage of agreements which failed to 
provide a wage increase is much less than 
the percentage of workers covered by 
agreement. This arises largely from one 
agreement in the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries, which alone covers more than half 
the workers in these industries who did not 
recelve an increase. 

Table 2, dealing with the amount of 
increase in ranges of five cents an hour, 
shows that in most of the 158 agreements 
providing a wage increase the average 
amount is in the range of 5-10 cents per 
hour.* Similarly, the largest fraction of 





*“Wages not expressed in cents per hour 
were converted to cents per hour for pur- 
poses of this study. Where increases of 
different amounts apply to different groups 
of employees, the increase to the largest 
number is the one used. A number of the 
agreements provide for deferred wage in- 
creases to take effect at various stipulated 
times during the life of the agreement. The 
total amount becoming effective between 
October 1, 1953, and October 1, 1954, is the 
amount shown in Table 2. 
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Per Cent of Per cent of 
Agreements Workers Covered 
201 30.1 
50.7 37.9 
6.9 18.4 
15.3 13.6 


the workers covered received increases in 
this range. This was also true for the 
analysis of agreements effective in the 
January-October period of 1953. In both 
periods, increases of less than 10 cents an 
hour were in the majority, with a stronger 
tendency towards increases of a lesser 
amount in the more recent analysis. This 
is in contrast to the agreements analysed 
for wage changes in 1952 and 1951, in which 
the greatest number of increases were for 
amounts above 10 cents an hour. 


Hours of Work—In a total of 43 agree- 
ments covering 22,800 workers, weekly hours 
of work were adjusted; in all cases the 
change resulted in a reduction of normal 
straight-time hours. For 16,000 workers 
covered by more than 20 of the agreements, 
a 40-hour work week was put into opera- 
tion. For most of these workers the 
previous hours had been 42, 424 or 44 per 
week. In only two agreements covering 
small groups of workers was the hours 
reduction not accompanied by an increase 
in wage rates. For another small group of 
workers covered by three agreements, the 
wage increase obtained failed to maintain 
take-home pay. In four contracts the wage 
increase maintains take-home pay, while 
for the remainder, wage increases were 
bargained that more than maintain take- 
home pay. 

Statutory Holidays—The number of paid 
statutory holidays was altered in 45 of the 
re-negotiated agreements covering 23,800 
workers. All provided an increase in the 
number from those previously observed, the 
usual increase being one or two days. 
Twenty-seven agreements which formerly 
granted 6 or 7 days now grant 8, and six 
agreements which previously recognized 8 
paid statutory holidays now provide for 9 
or 10. The remaining changes bring present 
observed days to less than eight. 


Annual Vacations—Changes in annual 
vacation provisions were made in 49 agree- 
ments covering 19,000 workers. 

Among the more significant changes, 12 
agreements were adjusted to provide for a 
third week of vacation after 15 years of 
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service. Previously, the qualifying period 
was longer or no third week was allowed. 
Four agreements, all in municipal govern- 
ment, which formerly allowed a three-week 
vacation after 15 years’ service, reduced the 
qualifying period to 10 years. Workers 
covered by five of the agreements will, for 
the first time, be entitled to a fourth week 
of vacation after periods of service ranging 
from 20 to 30 years. The qualifying period 


for the second week of vacation was 
reduced from 5 years to 3 years by revi- 
sions in 11 agreements. 

Pension and Welfare Plans—A pension 
plan was introduced in plants covered by 
five agreements, and group insurance plans 
covering such items as_ hospitalization, 
medical services and life insurance were 
included in 16 revised agreements. Details 
of these plans were generally not included 
in the collective bargaining agreements. 





Vacation with Pay Provisions in 
Collective Bargaining Agreements 


Almost 90 per cent of workers covered by 922 agreements are entitled 
to annual vacation of at least 2 weeks, usually after 3 or 5 years 
service. Only about 4 per cent of agreements provide for fourth week 


Considerable variety was found in the 
vacation provisions of more than 900 
labour-management agreements examined 
recently by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour.* 


Almost all the agreements had a vacation 
clause, which in most cases dealt in detail 
with the length of vacation and with the 
years of service required to qualify for vaca- 
tions of various lengths. However, other 
questions such as the actual work require- 
ments which constitute a year of service, 
the method of calculating vacation pay, 
the vacation rights of employees who leave 
the employ of the company, the problem of 
statutory holidays occurring within vaca- 
tion periods, and the question of carrying 
over unused vacations into the next year, 
were dealt with less thoroughly, if at all. 


Obviously such questions must be dis- 
posed of in one way or another; but it 
would appear that in many cases it has 
not been necessary to insert clauses in the 
agreement formally specifying the practice 
followed, either because the previously 
existing company policy is mutually satis- 
factory or because the matter is dealt with 
through a verbal understanding. 


Length of Vacation 


Almost 90 per cent of the workers covered 
by the 922 agreements analysed are entitled 





*This analysis of vacation with pay plans 
is based on 922 collective bargaining agree- 
ments in the 1,000-agreement sample used 
for analytical purposes. Out-of-date con- 
tracts were excluded from the study. 
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to an annual vacation of at least two weeks. 
Most, however, are not entitled to receive 
two weeks until they have completed a 
number of years of service with the com- 
pany, commonly three or five. Up to that 
time a majority of the workers are entitled 
to one week of vacation annually. Although 
the maximum vacation for most workers 
covered by the analysis is two weeks, 40 
per cent of the contracts go beyond this 
to permit three weeks after varying years 
of service. Allowance for a fourth week 
is much less common, being provided in 
only about four per cent of the agreements. 


Two general types of vacation plans are 
included in collective bargaining agreements. 
By far the most common type provides 
vacations of increasing length as an 
employee acquires greater continuous ser- 
vice with the company. Under a particular 
plan, for example, employees who have 
completed one year of service may be 
granted a vacation of one week, employees 
who have completed five years’ service may 
be entitled to a two-week vacation annually, 
while employees with 15 years of service 
may receive three weeks. 

Under the less common arrangement, all 
employees who have completed one year 
of service receive an annual vacation with 
pay of the same length. This type will 
be referred to below as the “fixed-length” 
plan. The more common general type will 
be referred to as the “graduated” plan. 


The periods of service to qualify for 
vacations of various lengths as provided 
in the agreements examined are shown in 


Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4. In Table 1, 33 con- 
tracts are shown as having no provisions for 
vacations with pay. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the employees of these 
firms fail to receive vacations. Six of the 
ten Canadian provinces have legislation in 
force making an annual vacation com- 
pulsory for most categories of employees. 
Most of the agreements without vacation 
plans apply to concerns in provinces having 
such legislation so that the employees 
covered are assured of receiving vacations 
of the length specified in the acts. 

Provincial laws, for the most part, allow 
for vacations of only one week annually, 
which is less than the standard provided 
in the large majority of the agreements 
examined. It is also possible that vacation 
plans exist in some plants which have 
not been incorporated into the EE EERE 
agreements. 

In the tables, no separation is ee 
between fixed-length vacation plans and 
graduated plans but approximately one- 
quarter of the agreements, covering a like 
fraction of the workers, have a fixed-length 
plan. The vast majority of fixed-length 
plans provide for a vacation greater than 
one week in length after one year of 
service. Only 31 plans allowing one week 
after one year of service fail to extend 
the vacation after longer periods of service. 
On the other hand, close to 70 per cent of 
the plans which permit a vacation of two 
weeks or more following service of one 
year do not allow any further increase in 
the length of vacation. 

Sixty-five per cent of the workers covered 
by the agreements analysed are entitled to 
a vacation of one week following one year 


of service (see Table 1). An additional 
25 per cent, after one year of service, are 
entitled to a vacation of two weeks or more. 
The 17 plans specifying a three-week vaca- 
tion after a year’s service apply mostly to 
employees of various provincial govern- 
ment crown corporations or to certain 
groups of civic employees. Only three of 
them allow a longer vacation for further 
service. 

In 6:5 per cent of the vacation plans no 
reference is made to the length of vacation 
but only to vacation pay. These state 
merely that the employee will be entitled 
to a vacation allowance annually of two 
or four per cent of his wages (Table 1). 
Provisions of this nature are found most 
commonly in agreements in the construction 
industry. 

A two-week vacation after various 
periods of service is specified for employees 
covered by approximately 95 per cent of 
the agreements which provide for a one- 
week vacation after one year of service with 
the company. The most common service 
requirement for a second week of vacation 
is five years but three years service is 
also frequently specified (see Table 2). 

Among agreements providing for a third 
week of vacation the most common require- 
ment is 15 years (Table 3); and for the 
small proportion in which a fourth week 
is obtainable, 25 or more years of service 
is usually required. 

Comparing the findings of this study with 
statistical information on vacations from 
the Department’s annual survey of working 
conditions in the manufacturing industries 
(L.G., October 1953, pp. 1529-1532), two 
significant differences are noticeable. First, 


TABLE 1.—VACATION WITH PAY AFTER ONE YEAR OF SERVICE 


























Agreements Workers Covered 
Length of Vacation == = 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Ones Ge keemer ae aie een Ba ac Pens cvs Me es 550 59-6 501, 984 65-2 
PLAW.OLW.CC CCM e eRe, tn pee de haky oR cleb ade so. 65 250 27-1 188, 953 24-5 
ilrecuwce kGeeeeeepie piee Me cn a a ne ee hk wees utles 17 1-8 10,589 1-4 
@ fhemlene tlie semester teeta ee eh eNO A tracts Ssesipe te 13 1-4 4,512 0-6 
Vacation allowance two per cent of annual earnings (equivalent to 1 
week’s pay although actual length of vacation not specified). . 18 2-0 29,813 3:9 
Vacation allowance four per cent of annual earnings (equivalent to 2 
weeks’ pay although actual length of vacation not specified). . 41 4-5 16, 223 2-1 
Total containing a vacation with pay clause............-.. 889 96-4 752,074 97-7 
Total in which agreement does not mention vacations with 
x pan eae BSE eae gies ee ene USL eet 33 3-6 17,754 2-3 
nen te hss 922 100-0 | 769,828 100-0 
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TABLE 2.—SERVICE REQUIREMENTS TO QUALIFY FOR TWO-WEEK VACATION 


WITH PAY 








Two-Week Vacation 


After 1 year of service (including those providing 4 per cent of 
GATINGS ae ie Ms 0c siSretnee, al Oe Renee och ete eae eer ee tetet oer teeere ne 


After'2 years! Of Ser Vie Nerid ci-col oie tates rete aie eee erent cro oat nite 
After’3 years.Of S@rvicé joce s 2. acm Sani cee cme cm rine are tat Mstons reas ate aaers se 
Asteria OATS OF SOI VICE! sc ticko crsnreloct eee ore eb era ren te easier 
After’ vars Of SCrVICEie.c kart ee ee te ietn eo rete Teter tor tere ciel 
ATterMorenthan.o) years OlseLvl COamer err etn ae eect enn tianels 


Total providing vacation of two weeks...................- 








Number 


Agreements 


Per 





Cent 





Workers Covered 


Number 


205,176 
39,561 
1106, 830 
28,117 
302, 609 


2,277 


688 , 570 


81, 258 


769,828 





Per Cent 


26-6 
5:1 
14-4 
3-7 
39-3 
0-3 
89-4 
10-6 
100-0 


TABLE 3.—SERVICE REQUIREMENTS TO QUALIFY FOR THREE-WEEK VACATION 


WITH PAY 








Three-Week Vacation 


After onewvearol'serviceimncree eee ee eee OL ae een or 
Alter Siyéumsvolisenviceye cee sec oe ce cee Ee eee 
After. 10 vearsror SenviCes tcc i. aorta Fete cen ee ee 
After more than 10 but less than 15 years of service................. 
After'ld years OfSservices..aceosc ins eee ee era Ee eee 
After 20 VEarsOl SerVwiCesse ata ae eee eee Sot Sony PAA Re ae 
After more than 20 but less than 25 years of service............... 
After) OTM Ore: years Ol SenviCes =e. een ae ere eee 

Total providing vacation of three weeks.................- 

Total not providing vacation of three weeks.............. 


Total in Sample 


Merecioen ts Workers 
oN umber | Per Cent Number 
ly 1-8 10,589 

13 1-4 1,466 

36 3°9 25,570 

7 0-8 14,781 

180 19-5 188 , 862 
60 6-5 30, 647 

5 0:5 25,312 

49 5-3 24,387 
367 39-7 321,614 
555 60-3 448 214 
922 100-0 769,828 




















Covered 


Per Cent 


1-4 
0-2 
3:3 
1-9 
24-5 


TABLE 4.—SERVICE REQUIREMENTS TO QUALIFY FOR FOUR-WEEK VACATION 


WITH PAY 














Four-Week Vacation 


After 5 to 20 years of service inclusive 


After 25 years of service 





After 30 years of service 


After 35 years of service 


Total providing vacation of four weeks 


Total not providing vacation of four weeks................ 





Total in Sample 








Number 








Agreements 


Per 





Cent 


0-6 
2-3 
0-2 
0-8 
3-9 
96-1 





100-0 


Workers Covered 


Number 


671 
28,772 
1,814 
27,737 


58, 994 


710,834 


769, 828 


Per Cent 


0-1 
3-7 
0-2 
3-6 
7-6 
92-4 
100-0 
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the survey shows a considerably lesser 
proportion of employees to be entitled to 
a two-week vacation following one year of 
service. Second, the annual survey shows 
that 50-8 per cent of the workers receive 
a third week’s vacation while in this 
analysis the percentage is approximately 
42. The major reason for the differences 
is that the article based on the survey of 
working conditions applies to manufactur- 
ing concerns only. The agreements used 
in the present analysis are drawn from all 
industries. A substantial proportion of the 
agreements providing vacations of two 
weeks on completion of one year’s service 
are in non-manufacturing industries. Most 
of these do not provide for any further 
vacation. Among the manufacturing agree- 
ments included in this study, 55 per cent 
of the workers are entitled to a third week 
of vacation compared with 42 per cent of 
all the workers covered in Table 3. 


Under some circumstances an employee 
who has worked less than a year for a 
company may be entitled to a fractional 
vacation. An agreement may simply state 
that after a worker has been continuously 
employed for a year, he becomes entitled 
to his first paid vacation. Presumably, 
under such plans, an employee commencing 
work at any time during the year may 
take his vacation at some mutually suit- 
able time after one year from that date. 


Other agreements state that employees 
who have completed one year of service 
as of a specified date become entitled to 
a vacation. Unless some adjustment were 
made for employees with less than a year 
of service at the cut-off date, they would 
not become entitled to a vacation until 
after the same date of the following year. 
Still other plants shut down for the vaca- 
tion period, all employees taking their 
holidays at the same time. Again, unless 
some adjustment were made, employees 
with as much as 11 months of service at 
the time of the plant shut-down would not 
receive a vacation until the following year. 

Many contracts specifying service cut- 
off dates or plant shut-downs for vaca- 
tions purposes allow partial paid vacations 
for employees having less than a year’s 
service. Among the agreements analysed, 
more than 40 per cent have a provision 
of this nature. Most commonly it is stipu- 
lated that employees with less than a year 
of service will receive a fractional vacation 
proportional to their length of employment. 
Approximately 10 per cent of the agree- 
ments specify proportional pay in lieu of 
vacation. In another 10 per cent, employees 
must have worked a certain number of 


months before becoming entitled to any 
paid vacation or pay in lieu of vacation. 
Beyond this a scale of paid vacation, or 
pay only, is provided for service up to 
one year. 

While most contracts allow vacations in 
whole weeks (for example, one week after 
one year of service; two weeks after five 
years, etc.), 189 of the agreements applying 
to 26 per cent of the workers covered 
specify graduated plans in step-ups of less 
than a week (for example, one week after 
one year of service; one week and one day 
after two years; one week and 2 days after 
three years; one week and 3 days after 
four years; two weeks after five years). 
These agreements have been included in the 
tables without regard for less than full-week 
vacations. 

Another variation concerning the length 
of vacation which does not show up in the 
tables concerns about five per cent of the 
agreements which provide fixed-length vaca- 
tions with a scale of vacation payments 
which increases with the employee’s ser- 
vice. For example, an agreement may 
stipulate that all employees shall receive 
a one-week vacation annually, with two 
per cent of earnings during the preceding 
year being paid to those with less than 5 
years’ service, four per cent for those with 
more than 5 years, and 6 per cent for 
employees with 20 years or more of service. 
These few agreements have been included 
in the tables on the basis of four per cent 
of earnings representing two weeks and six 
per cent being equivalent to three weeks. 


Calculation of Service Requirements 


While, as a rule, collective agreements 
state that vacations of specified lengths 
are to be allowed after various periods of 
continuous service, very few set forth the 
factors to be considered in calculating con- 
tinuous service for vacation purposes. Pre- 
sumably, employees absent with authoriza- 
tion or laid off with the right to be 
rehired would be regarded as in the con- 
tinuous service of the company. Presum- 
ably also, factors set forth in other sections 
of collective agreements dealing with 
absences not to be considered as constitut- 
ing a break in service would have appli- 
cation to the vacation plan. These 
frequently include authorized leaves of 
absence and lay-offs of a stated duration. 

A small proportion of the agreements 
analysed, approximately seven per cent, 
do specify, as part of the vacation clause, 
certain absences which are to be counted 
as time worked in calculating length of 
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service. About six per cent of the agree- 
ments mention absence because of illness 
and the majority limit the allowable time 
to a specified number of days per year. 
A very few agreements mention that such 
time as periods of lay-off, periods spent 
in the armed services and periods of 
authorized leave will be regarded as con- 
tinuous service with the company for 
vacation purposes. Thus, under a plan 
that permits one week’s vacation after one 
year of service and two weeks after five 
years, in calculating whether an employee 
has five years of continuous service, 
authorized absences as provided for would 
be counted as time worked. 


Another aspect of vacation eligibility, 
dealt with in only a minority of the agree- 
ments, concerns work requirements to 
qualify for a full vacation in any particular 
year. For example, a vacation plan may 
specify two weeks of vacation after five 
years of continuous service. An employee 
may have completed his sixth year with 
the company but may have been away from 
work a good deal during the preceding 
year. Under 20 per cent of the agreements, 
applying to 37 per cent of the workers 
covered, the employee must have met a 
minimum work requirement during the 
preceding year to qualify fully for the 
vacation to which he would normally be 
entitled. The employee must have worked 
a specified number of hours, shifts, or days 
according to most of the provisions of this 
nature. Other provisions state that the 
employee must have worked in a specified 
number of pay periods. Many clauses of 
these types are modified so that certain lost 
time is disregarded. Thus, time lost 
through sickness and for other authorized 
leave of absence is frequently regarded as 
time worked for this particular purpose 
although the amount of such time that 
will be so recognized is usually limited to 
a specified number of days or weeks. 


Where employees have not fulfilled the 
specified minimum work requirements for 
the preceding year, one of two results will 
follow. Under some agreements, the 
worker who has not completed the minimum 
work is denied his vacation; but more 
often his vacation, or vacation pay, is 
scaled downward according to the extent 
of absence beyond that permitted. 


A number of agreements handle this 
matter by allowing a certain amount of 
vacation per period of time worked, for 
example, half a day for each 23 days 
worked during the year. A provision of 
this nature is found more commonly in 
railway agreements than in the contracts 
of other industries. 
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Provisions requiring a minimum of work 
during the year in order to qualify for a 
full vacation are most frequently found 
among agreements in which the paid vaca- 
tion is calculated on the regular hours of 
work at the normal straight-time rate of 
pay. In agreements where vacation pay is 
based on a percentage of the employee’s 
earnings during the previous year, any 
absence automatically reduces his vacation 


pay. 


Calculation of Vacation Pay 


Close to half the agreements examined 
did not include any reference to the amount 
of vacation pay or its method of calcula- 
tion. Among the remainder, the two 
common means set forth for calculating 
vacation pay are: (1) the product of the 
employee’s standard weekly hours of work 
and current straight-time hourly wage rate 
for each week of vacation or, in the case 
of weekly- or monthly-rated employees, 
continuance of the regular salary for the 
vacation period; and (2) a specified per- 
centage of the employee’s earnings during 
the preceding year (usually two per cent for 
a one-week vacation, four per cent for two 
weeks, and six per cent for three weeks). 
Each of the two methods was found to be 
the basis of vacation pay in approximately 
one out of every five agreements. Other 
bases such as regular weekly hours multi- 
plied by average hourly wage rates during 
a preceding period, average weekly hours 
during a preceding period times the current 
wage rate, or average weekly pay during a 
preceding period were each found in a 
small percentage of the agreements analysed. 

In the large majority of agreements there 
is no mention as to whether such items as 
overtime pay, shift differentials, production 
bonuses, and holiday pay are to be included 
in calculating vacation pay. The question 
would of course arise only where the per- 
centage of earnings method of computing 
vacation pay is in use or where it is not 
clearly stated that pay is based on straight- 
time rates. Only small numbers of the 
agreements specifically include or exclude 
the mentioned items from consideration. 


Other Provisions 


Employment Severance—According to 
the terms of more than 40 per cent of 
the contracts analysed, employees are 
entitled, upon severance of employment, 
to pay for any vacation earned and unused. 
Thus, an employee entitled to two weeks 
of vacation annually who left the company 


after six months of the vacation year with- 
out having taken any of his vacation would 
be entitled to vacation pay for one week. 

Such clauses are, however, not always 
unconditional. About 10 per cent of the 
agreements with a severance provision 
state that an employee must have com- 
pleted one year of service before the 
provision will apply. A small number 
stipulate that the employee must have 
earned a certain minimum of vacation 
credits to be eligible for proportionate 
vacation pay on severance of employment. 
Employees dismissed for cause will not be 
paid for any unused vacation under a few 
of the contracts. 


Statutory Holidays—About one out of 
every four agreements specifies that when 
a paid statutory holiday occurs during an 
employee’s vacation period either an extra 
day of vacation or an extra day’s pay will 
be allowed. 


Call-In—Only half a dozen agreements 
deal with the possibility of an employee 
being called to work during his vacation 


because of an emergency. They specify the 
payment of premium rates under these 
circumstances. 

Seniority—One-fifth of the agreements 
covering 30 per cent of the workers in- 
cluded in the sample specify that seniority 
will be considered in the selection of 
vacation periods. Older service employees 
have first choice of the times at which 
vacation will be taken. 


Accumulation—Most of the agreements 
examined have nothing to say about 
carrying over to the following year all or 
part of a current vacation. However, close 
to 30 per cent do state that vacations must 
be taken during the current year and may 
not be accumulated. Less than two per 
cent make any provision for accumulation. 


Plant Shut-Down—Slightly more than 
one-fifth of the workers are covered by 
agreements which apply to plants which 
shut down during the vacation period. All 
employees must usually take their vacation 
at this time and workers whose seniority 
entitles them to a vacation of lesser length 
than the shut-down may be off work with- 
out pay for a short period. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec; 
Industrial Standards Act, Ontario 


During May, certain changes in wage 
rates and working conditions were made 
obligatory by Orders in Council under the 
Collective Agreement Act, Quebec. Four 
of thirteen Orders in Council provided wage 
changes, as well as minor changes in speci- 
fied paid and unpaid statutory holidays, 
hours, vacations, ete. 


In the printing industry, Montreal Dis- 
trict, minimum hourly rates are now in- 
creased by from 1 to 5 cents and a new 
provision specifies that two days’ wages may 
be claimed, either by employee, or employer, 
in the event that a week’s notice of 
severance of employment, or dismissal, is 
not given. In addition, a new section in 
the Montreal printing trades agreement 
governs working conditions of employees in 
establishments printing weekly newspapers 
throughout its territorial jurisdiction, except 
the Island of Montreal. 


In the construction industry at Quebec, 
minimum hourly rates are increased by 5 
cents and minimum weekly rates for 
permanent maintenance men are now $2.50 
per week higher. A new clause provides 


one hour’s pay to employees reporting to 
work, if no work is available, and if they 
have not been notified in advance. 

In funeral services at Montreal, minimum 
weekly rates for certain classifications are 
increased by $2 per week. In the baking 
industry at Trois Riviéres, hours in estab- 
lishments employing three or more Journey- 
men bakers and apprentices, and pastry- 
cooks are reduced from 60 to 54 per week, 
with no change in weekly wage rates. In 
iron oxide mining at Red Mill, minimum 
hourly rates are increased by 9 cents and 
paid holidays are increased by one. 


Under the Industrial Standards Act in 
Ontario new schedules were made binding 
for painters at Brantford, carpenters at 
Cornwall and for plumbers at London. 
These new schedules replace those which 
have been in existence for two years or 
more (in one case as far back as 1937) 
and have been made to conform to the 
conditions set by collective agreements in 
the intervening years. As a result, wage 
changes since the last schedules range from 
10 cents to $1.25 per hour. 
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Labour Law 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia appeal court holds that bargaining unit cannot be 
broken up without consent of majority of employees in it. Manitoba 
laundry union restrained from prosecuting employer. Ontario court 
prohibits all picketing during illegal strike. Quebec court refuses to 
review magistrate’s ruling that plumber had violated provincial Act 


The appeal court in British Columbia has allowed an appeal from a 
judgment which would have permitted the Labour Relations Board to 
entertain applications for certification as bargaining agent for three single- 


hotel units now forming part of 30-hotel bargaining unit. 


In Manitoba a 


laundry was granted a writ of prohibition to prevent further proceedings by 
a union which had obtained consent from the Manitoba Labour Board to 
prosecute the company for unfair labour practices. 


In one of the two Ontario decisions 
reported below, the High Court granted an 
injunction to prohibit picketing by a con- 
struction workers’ union during an illegal 
strike; in the other it dismissed a union’s 
application for an order to refer to the 
Labour Relations Board a question concern- 
ing collective bargaining which had arisen 
in a court proceeding. 

The Quebec Superior Court refused to 
review a magistrate’s decision imposing a 
fine on a plumber for his violation of a 
provincial statute requiring him to belong 
to the corporation of plumbing contractors. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


.»-holds that bargaining unit cannot be broken up 


without consent of majority of employees in it 


On March 26 the British Columbia Court 
of Appeal allowed the appeal brought by 
a hotel association and a union from a 
Supreme Court judgment permitting the 
provincial Labour Relations Board to deal 
wtih the applications of another union for 
certification as bargaining agent for the 
employees of three hotels which belonged 
to a 3l-hotel bargaining unit (L.G., May, 
p. 681). The appeal court held that the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
did not give the Labour Relations Board 
authority to break up a bargaining unit 
unless it was satisfied that a majority of 
employees in the existing unit were no 
longer members of the union certified as 
bargaining agent. 

Chief Justice Sloan gave the facts of the 
case. On February 27, 1952, Local 28 of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Union 
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was certified as bargaining agent for the 
employees of 31 hotels included in the 
British Columbia Hotels Association. On 
April 1, 1953, the Labour Relations Board 
certified’ the Alcazar Hotel Employees’ 
Mutual Benefit Association as the separate 
bargaining agent for employees of the 
Alcazar Hotel, one of the 31 hotels. On 
April 28, 1953, Local 260 of the British 
Columbia Hotel Employees’ Union applied 
for certification as bargaining agent for 
employees of three other hotels in the unit, 
the Georgia, Marble Arch and Niagara 
Hotels. The hotel association obtained an 
order nist for a writ of prohibition to 
restrain the Board from taking any steps 
toward the certification of Local 260. Its 
application to make this writ absolute was 
dismissed by the British Columbia Supreme 
Court. 

The hotel association and Local 28 then 
appealed from this judgment, contending 
that under the circumstances the Board was 
without jurisdiction to entertain the appli- 
cations of Local 260. They submitted that, 
where a bargaining unit is already in 
existence, the Board may not certify a 
bargaining agent for a different unit or 
units composed of a part of the existing 
unit un'ess it is satisfied that a majority 
of employees in the existing unit are no 
longer members of the union that is the 
certified bargaining agent. Their argument 


_This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





was that, since a unit is an entity created 
by the will of the majority of employees 
comprising it, it cannot be broken into 
pieces by the wishes of a minority of the 
unit but only by a majority. 

Chief Justice Sloan considered that the 
contention of the appellants must prevail. 
He emphasized that the intention of the 
ICA Act was to create and majntain 
industrial peace by putting into effect the 
principle that the will of the majority must 
be imposed on the minority. The Act 
provided that a union claiming to have 
as members a majority of employees in a 
unit appropriate for collective bargaining 
could apply to the Board for certification, 
and that, if the Board found that the unit 
was appropriate and that the applicant 
union did represent a majority of employees 
in the unit, it must certify the union. His 
Lordship considered that where these 
factual conditions had been established to 
the satisfaction of the Board certification 
was mandatory. Once it was certified the 
bargaining agent had authority to bargain 
on behalf of all employees in the unit 
whether or not they were union members. 
The collective agreement concluded between 
the union and the employer was binding 
on all employees in the unit. 

The Act did contemplate changing condi- 
tions in industry. Union membership was 
not always static. The certified union 
might have represented a very small 
majority of the employees in the unit and 
that balance might shift to a rival union 
during the life of the collective agreement. 
The Act provided that no new application 
for certification could be made during the 
first 10 months of an agreement but after 
that period an application could be made 
by a different union under Section 10(1) (c) 
of the Act. 

His Lordship considered that in the case 
of such an application, where there had 
previously been a certified bargaining agent, 
one of the questions to be determined by 
the Board on an application for certifica- 
tion, the appropriateness of the bargaining 
unit, had already been determined on the 
original application. The one remaining 
question for the Board to decide was 
whether a majority of employees in the 
unit were members of the new applicant 
for certification. If they were, then the 
Board must certify the applicant. Section 
13 indicated that the certification of a new 
bargaining agent for the unit revoked the 
original certification and that the new 
bargaining agent inherited any collective 
agreement in force. 


Chief Justice Sloan concluded :— 


In summation it seems to me that the 
one thread running throughout the Act is 
the doctrine of majority control. It follows 
that once the majority creates the bargaining 
authority for the unit the majority of the 
unit must agree before the unit can be 
represented by another bargaining authority 
either in whole or in part. To hold other- 
Wise is to encourage fragmentation of exist- 
ing bargaining units and this would in time 
tend to weaken the stability of labour and 
management relations—a cornerstone of the 
present Act. 

The Chief Justice then gave his views 
on some of the arguments of the respon- 
dents, the Labour Relations Board and 
Local 260. Their counsel directed the 
Court’s attention to the judgment of the 
British Columbia Supreme Court in the 
Aleazar Hotel case, in which the Board’s 
certification of the Aleazar Hotel Employees’ 
Mutual Benefit Association as the bargain- 
ing agent for employees of that hotel in 
place of Local 28 was called into question 
(1G eeADnl = panooL).. anesbaat case Mir: 
Justice Clyne upheld the Board’s jurisdic- 
tion to certify the employees’ association, 
holding that it had acted within the power 
given it by Section 58(2) of the Act to 
vary or revoke any order or decision made 
by it. 

Chief Justice Sloan was of the opinion 
that this section did not apply to the 
revocation of certifications. He considered 
that the Board had an obligation to certify 
a union once it had found the required 
factual conditions to exist and that there 
was no “order” to vary or revoke. The 
necessary finding of fact leading to certifi- 
cation could perhaps be called a decision 
of the Board but once the Board had 
determined the facts it was compelled to 
issue a certificate. To hold that because 
of some change in the facts since the 
certification the Board could at any time 
thereafter, under the powers conferred by 
Section 58(2), cancel the certification in 
whole or in part was to interpret that 
section too widely, His Lordship held. 
Other sections of the Act, which contained 
the machinery for decertification, would be 
redundant if Section 58(2) vested the same 
power in the Board. He pointed out that 
Mr. Justice Macfarlane had stated in 
In re Rex and Labour Relations Board 
(B.C.) [1949] 2 WWR 873 that Section 
58(2) did not cover decertification because 
special provision was made in Section 12(7) 
for cancelling the certification of a bargain- 
ing agent. 

Counsel for the respondents also drew 
attention to Mr. Justice Davey’s decision 
in United Steelworkers of America v. 
Labour Relations Board (1.G., Jan., p. 117), 
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in which he held that the word “unit” in 
Sections 10 and 13 “means both a whole 
unit or part of a unit according to the 
circumstances” and that “the fact that a 
unit applied for includes the whole or part 
of another existing unit will not prevent 
the Board from proceeding to determine 
whether the unit in respect of which the 
current application is made is one appro- 
priate for collective bargaining”. Chief 
Justice Sloan agreed with that statement 
of the Board’s powers but considered that 
the Act authorized the Board to break up 
an existing unit only if it was satisfied that 
a majority of employees in the existing 
unit were no longer members of the certified 
bargaining agent. He stated that the facts 
and the real issue in the case at bar were 
entirely unlike those in the case cited. 


Chief Justice Sloan stated that he agreed 
with the following sentence from the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court in the case at 
bar: “It is a clear principle of the Act that 
employees may belong to the union of their 
choice and they have a prma facie right 
at least to have the union of a majority 
of them appointed as their bargaining 
authority.” Local 28 before its certification 
must have satisfied the Board that a 
majority of the employees in the unit were 
its members. His Lordship concluded: “To 
permit dissidents after certification to apply 
to create a new unit in violation of the 
will of the majority of employees in the 
unit is, it seems to me, contrary to the 
spirit, the intention and the language of the 
Acie, 

Mr. Justice Smith dissented from the 
judgment of the Court. Appellants con- 
tended that once a unit had been recog- 
nized under the Act it must remain a 
constant. In the case at bar a majority 
of the employees in the new union wanted a 
new bargaining agent but a majority of the 
employees in the old unit represented by 
Local 28 did not. The meaning of the 
word “unit” was therefore the crux of the 
matter. Mr. Justice Smith inferred from 
the Act that there was nothing to prevent 
any group of employees from forming a 
new unit, provided that they formed a 
distinguishable group that the Board con- 
sidered appropriate for collective bargaining. 
The change of a bargaining agent during a 
collective agreement would not disturb the 
conduct of the employers’ business because 
Section 12(8) provides that the agreement 
remains in force. 


Appellants contended also that a new 
bargaining agent could not be certified 
because 10 months of the term of the 
second collective agreement between the 
hotel association and Local 28 had not 
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elapsed at the time when the Board began 
its hearing of Local 260’s application. Mr. 
Justice Smith stated that the Act only 
requires 10 months of the term of the 
current collective agreement to have elapsed 
at the time when a new union applies for 
certification, and that this was the case 
when Local 260 made its application. The 
fact that Local 28 concluded another collec- 
tive agreement after Local 260 made its 
application was not relevant. Mr. Justice 
Smith would have dismissed the appeal. 

The Court, however, allowed the appeal 
of the hotel association and Local 28 from 
the judgment refusing to make absolute the 
writ of prohibition restraining the Board 
from taking any steps towards the certifica- 
tion of Local 260. In re British Columbia 
Hotels Association and Labour Relations 
Board (British Columbia) et al [1954] 
11 WWR (NS) 685. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 


... holds union not entitled to prosecute laundry 
for alleged violations of [Labour Relations Act 


The Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
on April 6 granted the application of a 
Winnipeg laundry for a writ of prohibition 
to prevent a union from proceeding with 
10 prosecutions against the company for 
alleged violations of the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act. Consent to prosecute had 
been given by the Manitoba Labour Board. 

The informations had been laid under 
the Criminal Code by Emil Walterson and 
by the Laundry and Dry Cleaning Workers’ 
Union. The Court held that neither of 
these was a proper informant, since neither 
was an aggrieved person. Mr. Justice 
Campbell stated that no consent had been 
given for Emil Walterson to be the prose- 
cutor. On the other hand, if the real 
prosecutor was the union, it could not be 
an informant. Section 46(1) of the Mani- 
toba Labour Relations Act provides that a 
prosecution for an offence under the Act 
may be brought against an employers’ 
organization or a union but does not make 
provision for either to be an informant. 

On these grounds the Court granted the 
writ of prohibition sought by the laundry. 
In ve Walterson and Dry Cleaning Workers’ 
Union and New Method Launderers Limited 
[1954] 11 WWR (NS) 645. 


Ontario High Court of Justice... 


injunction prohibiting picketing during 
by labour Relations Board 


-.. grants 
strike found illegal 
On February 12 the Ontario High Court 


of Justice granted the application of a 
construction company for an injunction to 


prevent picketing during a strike which had 
been determined unlawful by the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board. 


Mr. Justice Wells gave the facts of the 
ease in his reasons for decision. The 
plaintiff, a construction company in the 
Niagara peninsula, was engaged in erecting 
a building for the Bank of Montreal in 
Niagara Falls. On January 22, Mr. Smith, 
the president of the construction company, 
was informed by the manager of the Bank 
of Montreal that district representatives for 
Local 713 of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America had told 
him that the ‘Bank of Montreal building 
would be picketed. No negotiations had 
taken place between the company and the 
local and no application for certification as 
a bargaining agent had been made by Local 
713 or by any other union. Later the same 
day the defendants Jones and Chartrand, 
the district representatives of Local 713, 
went to Mr. Smith’s office and told him 
that unless he signed a contract with the 
local all places where the company was 
performing work would be picketed on 
Monday, January 25. 


On January 25 pickets were placed at the 
Bank of Montreal building in Niagara Falls, 
with the result that plumbers and other 
tradesmen refused to go in and all work on 
the building was suspended. The evidence 
also showed that two of the plaintiff’s 
employees and five plasterers and helpers 
employed by a subcontractor of the plaintiff 
refused to cross the picket line at the 
federal building in Ridgeway, another build- 
ing being erected by the plaintiff company. 
Certain other companies and persons with 
-whom the company had contracts requested 
it to stop work on their jobs because the 
union representatives had threatened to 
picket their plants if the plaintiff's 
employees did any work there. An 
employee who was a member of Local 713 
told Mr. Smith that if any union member 
worked on any of the premises picketed 
he would be liable to a fine and other 
penalties. 


The company applied to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board for a declaration 
that the strike was unlawful. On February 
3 the Board sent a letter to the company 
and to Local 713 informing them that it 
found the strike unlawful under the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act. The two labour 
members of the Board dissented from this 
decision. 


Counsel for the defendants argued that 
the evidence did not disclose any unlawful 
action and that there was an absolute 
common law right to picket peacefully. In 
support of this proposition reference was 


made to General Dry Batteries of Canada 
Inmited v. Brigenshaw (L.G., 1952, p. 188) 
in which Mr. Justice McRuer refused to 
prohibit peaceful picketing. The defend- 
ants’ counsel also argued that since the 
material filed gave no evidence of a strike 
at all and that this could be determined 
only after the trial of the action no injunc- 
tion should be granted in advance. He 
maintained that an injunction was an extra- 
ordinary remedy and that, since in this 
case there was no evidence of violence on 
the part of the pickets, damages would be 
quite adequate compensation. 


Mr. Justice Wells observed that when the 
decision was given in General Dry Batteries 
of Canada Limited v. Brigenshaw the 
employer had applied to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board for a declaration that the strike 
was unlawful but the application had not 
been dealt with. There was no _ judicial 
finding either by the Court or by the Board 
that the strike was unlawful. The Chief 
Justice in that case restrained by injunction 
the acts of the pickets that he regarded as 
unlawful but felt unable to restrain what 
he regarded as lawful conduct. 


In the case at bar there was a finding 
by the Labour Relations Board that Local 
713 had called an unlawful strike. In view 
of that, Mr. Justice Wells was of the 
opinion that the picketing could not be 
considered lawful picketing. He stated: 
“Section 50 of the Labour Relations Act 
prohibits any officer, official or agent of a 
trade union from counselling, procuring, 
supporting or encouraging such an unlawful 
strike, and what is unlawful may surely be 
restrained by the courts.” 


In support of the view that what is done 
in consequence of unlawful acts may be 
restrained, His Lordship cited the case of 
National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland v. Reed [1926], 
which arose out of the general strike that 
occurred in Great Britain that year. He 
also referred to the judgment of the Ontario 
Court of Appeal in Fokuhl v. Raymond 
[1949] 4 DLR 145, a case in which some of 
the principles involved in the case at bar 
arose. Mr. Justice Roach stated there: “It 
is trite law that it is a violation of legal 
right to interfere with contractual relations 
recognized by law if there be not sufficient 
justification for the interference...” 

Mr. Justice Wells stated that in the case 
at bar it was perfectly clear that the effect 
of setting up the picket lines, even though 
they were peaceful and well-behaved, was 
to interfere without any legal justification 
in the contractual relation existing between 
the construction company and the owners 
of the various properties picketed. The 
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mere fact that on certain occasions the right 
to picket had been held to be established 
must not blind the eyes of the Court to 
the consequences of the acts under consider- 
ation in this case. 

The Ontario Labour Relations Act set up 
a code of procedure which it was hoped 
would avoid the dislocation and monetary 
loss from acts such as had occurred in this 
case. They were not only contrary to the 
whole policy of the Act, and indeed in 
direct breach of Section 50, but were 
obviously dangerous and irresponsible. Until 
the union brought its acts within the law 
the court must give the plaintiff company 
protection by granting its application for an 
injunction. 

His Lordship stated that it might well 
be that what had occurred was “watching 
and besetting,’ prohibited by the Criminal 
Code. However, he preferred to base his 
judgment on the ground that since the 
Labour Relations Board had determined 
that there was an illegal strike those wholly 
or partly responsible for the strike could be 
restrained by injunction. 

The Court granted an injunction prohibit- 
ing all picketing of any premises where the 
plaintiff company was engaged in construc- 
tion work. Smith Bros. Construction Co. 
Ltd. v. Jones et al [1954] 2 DLR 117. 


Ontario High Court of Justice... 


... dismisses union’s application for an order to 
refer a question to the Labour Relations Board 


The Ontario High Court on January 18 
dismissed a union’s motion for an order to 
refer to the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board the question of whether or not the 
union was the certified bargaining agent for 
a particular unit of employees. 

The question arose during a court pro- 
ceeding. The plaintiff in the case, Swift 
Canadian Co. Ltd., maintained in its 
statement of claim that Local 307 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
was the bargaining agent for certain of its 
employees in Plant No. 1 but that its 
employees in Plant No. 2 were not repre- 
sented by any bargaining agent. The 
defendants maintained that Local 307 was 
the certified bargaining agent for all the 
company’s employees at Stratford below the 
rank of foreman, except office and sales 
staff, and denied the allegation that the 
plaintiff’s employees in Plant No. 2 were 
not represented by a bargaining agent. 

The defendants applied for a court order 
referring the question to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, claiming that 
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Section 68(1) of the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act took away from the Supreme 
Court of Ontario jurisdiction to determine 
the question raised in the statement of 
claim. Section 68(1) states: “The Board 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction to exercise 
the powers conferred upon it by or under 
this Act and without limiting the generality 
of the foregoing, if any question arises in 
any proceeding... (f) as to whether a trade 
union represents the employees in a bar- 
gaining unit,...the decision of the Board 
thereon shall be final and conclusive for 
all purposes...” 


Mr. Justice Ferguson was of the opinion 
that the word “proceeding” in Section 
68(1) referred to a proceeding before the 
Board and not to one before a court. 
Since no provision was made for removing 
any question from the Supreme Court to 
the Board, matters to be decided by the 
Board must be taken there by the parties. 
If the trial judge should decide that this 
question was beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Court, he could allow it to stand or 
stay the action until the matter had been 
decided by the Board. However, no 
machinery existed for referring the matter 
to the Board. His Lordship dismissed the 
union’s motion. Swift Canadian Co. Ltd. 
v. Dancavitch et al [1954] 2 DLR 398. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


...refuses to review ruling that plumber violated 
Act requiring membership in plumbers’ corporation 


On January 18 the Quebec Superior Court 
at Hull rejected the application of a 
plumber for a writ of certiorart to quash a 
magistrate’s judgment fining him $50 for 
violating the Plumbing and Heating Con- 
tractors of the Province of Quebec Act by 
falsely representing himself as a plumbing 
and heating contractor. 

Mr. Justice Ste-Marie delivered the judg- 
ment of the Court. On September 23, 
1953, the plaintiff had been found guilty 
by a district magistrate of violating Sec- 
tion 20(c) of the Plumbing and Heating 
Contractors of the Province of Quebec Act. 
[The Act, passed in 1949, establishes a 
corporation of plumbing and heating con- 
tractors and requires all individuals and 
companies engaged in installing or repairing 
plumbing or heating systems to be mem- 
bers of the corporation.] Section 20(c) of 
the Act reads:— 

Whoever not being a member 
standing of the corporation: 

(c) Lets one falsely believe or assume, 
causes it to be falsely presumed either by 
a title or qualification which he assumes, 


or by affixing before or after his name 
letters or signs tending to make one believe 


in good 


or in any other manner whatsoever cause one 
to believe that he is authorized to ply the 
trade or who uses without right the name 
of plumbing and heating contractor, commits 
an infraction to the present Act and is liable 
to a fine of not less than fifty dollars... 

The plaintiff asked the Court to review 
the magistrate’s judgment on a writ of 
certioran. He alleged that there had been 
excess of jurisdiction and grave injustice 
in the magistrate’s ruling. Article 1292 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure provides that 
in cases where no appeal is given from 
certain specified inferior courts the judg- 
ment may be revised by means of a writ 
of certiorart. 

In this case the Judgment was given by 
a district magistrate apparently under the 
Quebec Summary Convictions Act. Mr. 
Justice Ste-Marie stated that this was not 
a judgment which could be revised by 
certiorart under Article 1292. 


Even if Article 1292 were applicable, 
Article 1293 provided that certiorari could 
be granted only if there had been excess 
of jurisdiction, if the judgment had been 
based upon regulations which were null, or 
if there had been serious irregularities in 
procedure. “Grave injustice” was not a 
ground for the issuing of a writ of certiorart. 

The plaintiff based his claim of “excess 
of jurisdiction” on the allegation that Sec- 
tion 20(c) of the Plumbing and Heating 


Contractors of the Province of Quebec Act 
was ultra vires because it conflicted with 
the Quebec Pipe-Mechanics Act. Section 7 
of the latter Act reads :— 
A contractor’s licence must be granted: 
1. To any person who has satisfactorily 
passed the examination prescribed for 
journeymen and has filed an application to 
be registered as a contractor and paid the 
prescribed fees... 
The plaintiff had obtained a licence under 
this Act. 


Mr. Justice Ste-Marie stated that a 
person who had obtained a licence under 
the Pipe-Mechanics Act did not automati- 
cally become a member in good standing 
of the corporation of plumbing and heating 
contractors and had no right to let it be 
presumed that he was entitled to practise 
the trade of plumber. His Lordship held 
that Section 20(c) of the Plumbing and 
Heating Contractors of the Province of 
Quebec Act was not ultra vires, and that 
the writ of certiorart could not be issued. 
The magistrate had evidently come to the 
conclusion that the plaintiff had violated 
the Act. Certztorart could not be granted 
for the purpose of reviewing a case on 
its merits. 

The plaintiff's application was rejected 
with costs. Giroux v. Millar et Corporation 
des Entrepreneurs en Plomberie et Chauf- 
fage [1954] CS Montréal 185. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


New steamship machinery inspection regulations issued under Canada 
Shipping Act. Manitoba’s annual fair wage schedule for construction 
industry approved. Higher minimum wage set in B.C. fruit processing 


Regulations under the Canada Shipping 
Act for the inspection of steamship 
machinery have been replaced. 


The 1954-55 schedule of wages and hours 
for both public and private construction 
work in Manitoba went into effect May 1. 
The schedule, which is drawn up _ by 
the Fair Wage Board chiefly on the 
basis of existing collective agreements, sets 
minimum wages and maximum hours for 
building construction in two zones, the 
Winnipeg district and the larger cities and 
towns, and for bridge and road construc- 
tion throughout the province. 


A new order for the fresh fruit and 
vegetable processing industry in British 
Columbia raises the minimum wage for 


men and women to 75 and 60 cents an 
hour, respectively, subject to the provisions 


of the Equal Pay Act which requires equal 
pay for men and women doing the same 
work in the same establishment. 

The maximum supplementary allowance 
now payable in Alberta to needy persons 
in receipt of old age assistance, old age 
security or blind persons’ allowances is $15 
a month rather than $10. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


Steamship Machinery Inspection 


New regulations under the Canada Ship- 
ping Act governing the inspection of 
steamship machinery were approved by 
P.C. 1954-580 on April 14 and gazetted 
April 28. They replace Sections 1 to 25 
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of Part I of the regulations for the in- 
spection of boilers and machinery of 
steamships, established by P.C. 3111 of 
July 13, 1948, and the regulations for the 
inspection of boilers fitted for any pur- 
poses other than propelling purposes, estab- 
lished by P.C. 4408 of August 31, 1949. 

The “machinery” covered by the regula- 
tions includes the propelling engines, 
boilers, pumps, steering engines, wind- 
lasses, and all similar apparatus required 
for the safety and operation of a steamship. 
Inspection is carried out, under the super- 
vision of the Board of Steamship Inspec- 
tion, by steamship inspectors appointed 
under the Act. 


Pilotage Rates for Botwood 


Pilotage rates for the port of Botwood, 
Newfoundland, fixed by P.C. 1954-720 of 
May 18, gazetted May 26, replace those 
established by P.C. 6456 of December 4, 
1951. Vessels up to 600 tons are now 
exempt from pilotage dues and a higher 
rate is fixed for vessels exceeding 1,300 
tons. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Supplementary Allowances Act 


A monthly increase of $5 in the supple- 
mentary allowances payable to recipients 
of old age security, old age assistance and 
blind persons’ allowances was authorized 
by an amendment to the Alberta Supple- 
mentary Allowances Act which came into 
force April 1. Regulations governing the 
granting of the increased allowances were 
approved by O.C. 598-54 of April 29, 
gazetted May 15, amended by O.C. 693-54 
of May 7, gazetted May 31. They replace 
regulations issued in 1952. 

The maximum supplementary allowance 
now payable is $15 a month. The regula- 
tions, effective from April 1, set out details 
of administrative procedure for the paying 
of these allowances and prescribe the means 
test with which an applicant for a supple- 
mentary allowance must comply. For 
example, a single person who receives old 
age security of $480 a year and whose 
additional yearly income does not exceed 
$240 is eligible for the supplementary 
allowance of $180 a year. Thus, his total 
annual allowable income is $900. In the 
case of a married couple where one receives 
a blind person’s allowance of $480 and the 
other, old age assistance of $480, each will 
receive the supplementary allowance of 
$180 a year provided their combined addi- 
tional income is not more than $120. The 
total allowable income of such a couple is 
therefore $1,440 a year. 
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The total allowable income is similarly 
set out for other cases, depending on 
marital status, blindness and the type of 
allowance (old age security, old age assist- 
ance, blind person’s allowance) received by 
the man or his wife. 

The total allowable annual income in- 
cludes the allowance paid under the Act 
and assistance to the recipient or his 
spouse under the Old Age Security Act 
(Canada), the Old Age Assistance Act or 
the Blind Persons Act. The Pensions 
Board which administers the Act must also 
consider aS income any interest from real 
or personal property and the value of board 
or lodging furnished either free or for a 
nominal charge. The amount considered 
aS income where board and lodging are 
thus supplied may not be less than $10 a 
month for lodging, $20 a month for board, 
or $30 a month for board and lodging 


for a single person and $15, $30 and $45, 


respectively, for a married couple. 


A second Order in Council, O.C. 599-54 
of April 29, also gazetted May 15, author- 
ized an agreement between Alberta and 
British Columbia which provides for the 
payment of the Alberta supplementary 
allowances to recipients now living in 
British Columbia and for the payment of 
the British Columbia cost of living bonus 
(also up to $15 a month) to recipients now 
living in Alberta. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The regulation which exempts the fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry from the 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 
during the summer months has_ been 
reissued. The new regulation, No. 21N, 


issued May 5 and gazetted May 27, 
applies from June 1 to November 30, 1954, 
to all operations in or incidental to the 
canning, preserving, drying or packing of 
any kind of fresh fruit or vegetable. 


British Columbia Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry 


Minimum wages for men and women in 
the fresh fruit and vegetable industry were 
increased by Order 46 of May 5, gazetted 
May 27 and effective May 31. The order, 
which replaces separate orders issued in 
1946 for male and female employees, 
raises the minimum rate for men from 48 
to 75 cents an hour and for women from 
40 to 60 cents an hour. 

Special overtime rates are set for the 
busy season during which the industry is 
exempted from the limits set by the Hours 


of Work Act. From June 1 to November 
30 in each year, time and one-half the 
regular rate must be paid for the first two 
hours worked in excess of nine hours and 
double time for any hours in excess of 
11 in a day. A new section specifies that 
time and one-half must be paid for any 
overtime in excess of 54 hours in a week 
which is not calculated on a daily over- 
time basis. 

Overtime work is not permitted after 
eight hours in a day or 44 in a week during 
the period from December 1 to May 31 
except with a permit from the Board. 
When overtime work is permitted, time 
and one-half must be paid for all hours 
in excess of eight in a day or in excess of 
44 in a week where the hours worked do 
not exceed eight in any one day. In addi- 
tion to posting the order, the employer 
must now also post a schedule setting out 
the shifts of each of his employees from 
December 1 to May 31. 

The order contains the usual daily guar- 
antee of at least three hours’ pay to any 
employee reporting for work on the call 
of the employer. Students reporting for 
work on school-days on the call of the 
employer must receive at least two hours’ 
pay at their regular rate. 

After five consecutive hours of employ- 
ment, a rest period of at least an hour 
must be given. If, however, 75 per cent 
of the employees in the establishment sign 
a petition requesting a shorter period free 
from duty, a shorter rest period (not less 
than half an hour) may be instituted, with 
the approval of the Board. The same 
provision was contained in the earlier 
orders. 

Exemption from Acts 


Employees of the Salvation Army 
employed at Harbour Light Centre in 
Vancouver have been declared exempt from 
the operation of the Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts. The exemption was 
made by Regulation 2 on May 18, gazetted 
and effective May 27. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


Far Wage Schedule for 1954-55 

The annual schedule of minimum rates 
of wages and maximum hours of work 
prescribed by the Fair Wage Board for 
certain public and private construction 
work in Manitoba (Reg. 19/54) was 
gazetted April 24 and will be in effect 
from May 1, 1954, to April 30, 1955. The 
schedule as regards Zone “A” rates and 
hours (Greater Winnipeg) is chiefly based 
on provisions of existing collective agree- 
ments. Zone “A” rates apply to public 


and private work in Winnipeg and a 30- 
mile radius; Zone “B” rates apply to public 
work elsewhere in the province and to 
private work in cities and towns with a 
population of more than 2,000. These 
include Brandon, Dauphin, Flin Flon, 
Minnedosa, Neepawa, Portage la Prairie, 
Steinbach, Swan River and The Pas. 

“Public work” includes public works 
authorized by the Minister of Public 
Works for the execution of which a con- 
tract has been entered into between the 
Minister and an employer. 


“Private work” means the construction, 
remodelling, demolition or repair of any 
building or construction work in the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District or of any 
such work, irrespective of the number of 
contracts made, in any city or town with 
a population exceeding 2,000, or in any 
other part of the province to which the 
Act may be extended by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, provided that the 
total cost of such work exceeds $100. 

The only change in hours in Part I of 
the schedule is that a maximum 44-hour 
week is set for elevator constructors and 
helpers in Zone “B” rather than a 40-hour 
week, as before. The minimum hourly 
wage rates for these workers in both zones 
were raised from $1.92 to $2 for elevator 
constructors and from $1.34 to $1.40 for 
helpers. 

Other hourly rates raised in the new 
schedule were those for: (a) bridge and 
structural steel and iron workers in both 
zones, terrazzo and oxychloride workers 
employed as layers in both zones, and for 
stonecutters in Zone “A” (increased by 
five cents an hour); (b) mastic floor 
spreaders and layers in both zones and 
cement finishers (in warehouse or large 
floor area jobs) in Zone “A” (increased by 
10 cents an hour); and (c) roofers (mop 
handlers) and linoleum floor layers in both 
zones (increased by 20 cents an hour). The 
rates for lathers working on wood, wire 
and metal in Zone “A” were increased 
from $1.70 to $1.80 per hour until July 31 
and by an additional ten cents after that 
date. 


Mastic floor kettlemen, rubbers and 
finishers are no longer listed in the 
schedule. Oxychloride workers on floors 


without. a polished terrazzo finish have 
been added to the schedule with the same 
hours and rates as cement finishers. 

The maximum hours and minimum wage 
rates in Part II of the schedule, which 
applies to public road and bridge works, 
are unchanged. 
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Time worked in excess of the standard The schedule also notes that employers 
weekly hours listed in the schedule must in construction work in Greater Winnipeg 
must affix vacation-with-pay stamps in a 
worker’s stamp-book to the extent of two 
: per cent of the total wages earned in each 
on Sundays must be paid for at double pay-period. 


time. The schedule follows:— 


be paid for at not less than time and one- 
half the minimum scheduled rate and work 


SCHEDULE “A”—PART I 


Zone ‘‘A’’ Rates Apply: Sak ; and 
To both ‘‘public work’”’ and ‘‘private work’’ as above defined, Winnipeg and a radius of thirty 
(30) miles, measured from the intersection of Osborne Street and Broadway Avenue. 


Zone ‘‘B’’ Rates Apply: 
(1) Te Apes work’”’ as above defined, in all other parts of the province except where Zone ‘‘A’’ 
rates apply. 
(2) To “‘private work’”’ as above defined, in cities and towns which have a population exceeding 
2,000 except where Zone ‘‘A’’ rates apply. 
(3) In the Town of Flin Flon the minimum basic wage rate specified in Zone ‘‘B’’ applies but the 
maximum hours per week shall in all cases be 48. 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May Ist, A.D. 1954, on ‘‘Private Work’”’ and on 
‘*Public Works’’, as described above: 



































ZONE ‘‘A”’ ZONE ‘‘B”’ 
Basic Basic 
Occupation Minimum) Maximum! Minimum|/Maximum 
Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate |Per Week) Rate |Per Week 
Per Hour Per Hour ‘ 
$ $ 
1. Asbestos Workers— 
(2,) 4s) QUINONE Olax. Anaarlaeee &* One ctor a ate hae 1.80 40 1.70 48 
(byoist. Class [mproverds.5,. 1 ee eee 1.50 40 1.45 48 
(cioand Clase linprovyersc sc. eee eee ee desta) 40 1.30 48 
20 Bricklaverss aR wer Gaile ween oe ee eee 2-10 40 1.95 44 
3. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers......... 1.95 40 1.95 44 
AY Carpenters and aylill wriehts,:2. ares se eels Seen 1.90 40 1.75 44 
Varpenters One Fe, ce ee a A Oe ee ee City of Brandon 1.80 44 
5. Cement Finishers and Oxychloride Workers on floors 
without a polished terrazzo finish (in warehouse or 
large floor #réa jobs). face ee ee ee 1525 48 1.20 48 
6. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed journey- 
TVET) } s.c are Gee ees be in ee 8 Bae eee ee 1.90 40 eae 48 
Helpers with two (2) years or more experience assisting 
JOUTNE YING calee nee Soe CEC nee eee eee 1.40 | AO, e eae ee eee 
Licensed journeymen!t i.e best eee eke eee Town of Flin Flon Ub es 48 
7. Elevator Constructors (passenger and freight).......... 2.00 40 2.00 40 
Helpersind {ho hoe) meee ae ee eee ee” oF eee 1.40 40 1.40 40 
8. Building Labourers— 
(a) Assisting mechanics in the setting of cut stone, 
terra cotta, tile and marble, bending reinforcing 
materials, mixing aiortana- se ee eee Teo 48 1.20 48 
(b) (General Building Labourerg.).2.<.50.4¢s goes 1.05 48 1.00 ~ 48 
9. (a) Lathers, Wood, Wire and metal 
(Mavils 1954 to July oiilOb4) i. ee ein ns wee 1.80 40 
(August. 15°19)4 46 Aprilis0 95a) ms ee ee nt ene 1.90 40 
(b)/ bathers 2 Wei Sey Se ne See of Ks | ae rg 13385 48 
LOY 5 Linoletm:Hloor Layers acne es. eee oe oe ee 1.25 48 1.20 48 
lio Marble Setters, atcc. 6 onc te te ache ieee at ae 1.90 40 trio 44 
12. Mastic Floor Spreaders and Layers................... 1:25 48 1.20 48 


13. Operating Engineers and Firemen on Construction— 
Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of 
three drum or more operating any type of 
machine, or operating clam-shells or orange 
peels, regardless of capacity; or operating steam 
shovels or dragline of one yard capacity or over; 
or operating drop hammer pile drivers; in all 
cases irrespective of motive power............... 1.65 48 1.45 48 
Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines having | 
only two drums or a single drum, used in hand- 
ling building material or steam shovels and 
drag-lines not specified in ‘‘A’’ hereof; irrespec- 
tive of motive power .ii.0). see eect ee 1265 48 1.45 48 
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SCHEDULE “A” PART I—continued 








27. 
28. 


Occupation 


Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam operated 
machine not specified in ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B”’ hereof; or 
in charge of a steam boiler if the operation of 
same necessitates a licensed engineer under the 
provisions of ‘‘The Steam Boiler Act’’ or air 
compressor delivering air for the operation of 
riveting guns on steel erection work, or pumps in 
caissons, or trenching machines or bull dozers 
over size D4 or equivalent; irrespective of 
PILOUIVG POWCI Ee eeten ci tte ealeees ce See o os bbe ek 

Class D: Men firing boilers of machines classified in 
“A”, “B”’ or “C’’ hereof or assisting Engineers 
ANC GTES OL SANG. fae. 5 ease he ise ee oa 

Class E: Operators operating concrete mixers over 4 
yard capacity or bull dozers up to and including 
size D4 or equivalent; irrespective of motive 
DOWEL Fea ar et POA ne. Pocaien Elie <i. d x Hu ahce 8 

Class F: Operators of gas or electric engines for 
machines not otherwise specified in ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B”’ or 
““C”’ hereof, of a type usually operated by skilled 
TAD GLCTS eee ee eo ee i os awe Oe 

Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers...... 
Swing Stare and Spray Painters... 020s. 0s. danse es. 
Pas LOCC rae ne reid ins oe AGE cakes C6:s cememe 
Journeymen of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry . 
LOLS Late te a eat aa an aa MMe ao lela dca kee 22 
ooterd== Mop: band lenge 52 mr lire) Ae pacreitoks $ oie8 5, ale aguas 
Sewer and Underground Construction Work— 
EN UBEN Ee rete Ree ls) gc a ee en 
RUBS OLOT ore cettecd ee hire a he)! Sa... Aemees hs'asn se cues 
COVE TDG Pea VETS Manik tents oc cr til), poses bis and reen ons 
COMED LOL Gre cee Mean Tr ta eee Wc xs tak cls Syiciuerh Keats 
IN GR UNL OEE OUROUG tat ea nck ccs Uta batch oun elles a7 
raed VESPER Rese Ri ie NGS La Ss sea 5 ae ae ea 


=, PSIHOVIVETEM MR SIESTS craig y OG Geen o Oe Oe een, eee ee eee 


. Terrazzo and Oxychloride Workers— 


a AL Viera ere Were Aerte ee eee t on, Nek. cc acta grate add dd Nocs 
(b) Machine: Rubbers. (Dry i... asc ge nsec 
(evaMachineshtulbers.( Wet). sur ac ew li ccntse oa 


. Tile Setters (including all clay product tile and Vitro- 


FAL ME UNCED ata ie Me ing Nc aa aaa Ee a a 


. Tile Setters (plastic, metal, asphalt, rubber and lino- 


CALE pe ergy nthe otek he ee Se RE echt Bh wali. aeth 69 


. Timber and Crib Men working on grain elevators or 


bridges doing the ‘‘crib work’ on grain elevators, 
Orrousirtiniber worl On DFO ZeBy.. 2 sens as oO seed 
Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck on construction 
WETS Ree es eee enc Oot ec lie worse cae Oo aeeiae os 
NCAR DV RRESI yada es epi eae aa) Re 8 I en 


























Zones ‘‘A’”’ ZONE ‘‘B’”’ 
Basic Basic 
Minimum|Maximum| Minimum|Maximum 
Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate |Per Week} Rate |Per Week 
Per Hour Per Hour 
$ $ 
> 
1.50 48 ion 48 
1725 48 1.15 48 
1.25 48 5 48 
1.25 48 Te25 48 
1.65 40 1.60 48 
Los 40 erO) 48 
RAG 40 1.95 44 
2.00 40 1.60 44 
1225 40 1s 44 
te 25 48 120) 48 
1525 48 1.20 48 
1.05 48 1.00 48 
1.10 48 1.05 48 
1.10 48 1.05 48 
ers: 423 1.45 48 
1.50 40) 1.40 48 
1 765) 44 1.60 48 
2.10 40 1.95 44 
oes 40 iL chs 48 
1225 48 1.20 48 
1.05 48 1.05 48 
1.90 40 ao 44 
1.40 40 Ls 48 
hes 48 130 48 
ik, 2s) 48 20) 48 
80 
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SCHEDULE “A”— 


PART I 


Pusuic Roaps AND BripGe Works 


b9. The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1st, 1954, on Public Works for highway, 
road, bridge or drainage construction where a contract has been ‘entered into by the Minister of 
Public Works, in all parts of Manitoba outside the limits of the City of Winnipeg. 








Occupation 


30. Aggregate Batch Man.. ; 
31. Asphaltic Oil Distributor ‘Driver... eee 
32. Blade Grader (12 H.P. and pie reo 
33. Concrete Finisher........ 

*34, Concrete Paver Operator... ae 
*35. Dragline, Shovel and Crane Operator. er 
36. Elevator Grader Operator.............. ‘ 
a. Hingineer, Stationary Boer. 2..-+.4..5 eee 
38. Laborers ee ee ee 
39. Motor Patrol Operator. . 


40. Roller Operator, 6-ton and over, steel wheels... . 


*41. Scraper and Bull Dozer Operator............. 
42. Spreader and Finishing Machine Operator. . . 
43 OAmsterss 23. ceca Pare eee eee 
44. Teamsters and Two-Horse Teams.. 


45. Teamsters and Four-Horse Teams............. 
46. Timber Men (timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers 

onlyeare required.) 10.8 Se Ce eee 
47. Tractor Operators, 50 h.p. drawbar or over.... 
48. Tractor Operator, under 50 h.p. drawbar...... 


49. Truck Drivers.. 2 
50. Watchman and Flagman. eek. 











pene 
ome: hours o 
MEO spied he 
a time rates 
Wise ee etal over each 
me ur | two-week 
period 
$ 
1.00 108 
1.00 108 
1.00 108 
ee 1.00 108 
1625 108 
1230 108 
1.00 108 
tet 108 
.95 108 
amis gl 1.00 108 
105 108 
1.15 108 
1.00 108 
.90 108 
1.15 108 
Ae eee ee CCA 1.40 108 
90) ALN et 1.10 108 
meh py test 1.00 108 
ee 4 B95 108 
Seo, ee Se k= 1.00 108 
VE 





51. Where due to emergency or inclement weather, less than 108 hours are worked in any two week 
period an employer may, during the next two week period employ his employees at straight time 
rate for as many hours additional to the regular 108 hours as have been lost during the preceding 


two week period. 
* Probationary Rates— 


52. (1) Where a new employee agrees with his employer to prove his ability to operate one of these 
machines by a short trial period at a probationary rate, not later thanthe date upon which the 
employee starts work, the employer shall send to the Department by registered mail a letter 
signed by the employee and the employer, certifying that for a probationary period not ex- 
ceeding 30 days, a rate of 15¢c below the schedule rate has been agreed upon. 

(2) Subsection (1) is applicable only to ;Concrete Paver Operator, Dragline, Shovel and Crane 


Operator, Scraper and Bull Dozer Operator. 





Labour Legislation in Quebec in 1954 


Amendment to Labour Relations Act bars certification of an associa- 
tion with Communist officers. Change in Public Services Employees 
Act decertifies public service unions that engage in illegal strike 


The Quebec Legislature, which met on 
November 18 and prorogued on March 5 
passed amendments to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act which declare an association 
ineligible for certification if any of its 
organizers or Officers adhere to the 
Communist Party, and to the Public 
Services Employees Disputes Act to provide 
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for the decertification of a union repre- 
senting, public service employees which 
engages in an illegal strike. 

A further sum was voted for the project 
under which the Government bears interest 
charges over two per cent on loans made 
by credit unions or loan societies for the 
construction of family dwellings. 


Labour Relations 


The Labour Relations Act was amended 
to provide that a union is not a bona fide 
association eligible to be certified if it 
tolerates among its organizers or officers 
one or more persons “adhering to a 
communist party or movement”. Certifi- 
cation of such a union is to be refused or 
revoked by the Board. The Bill as intro- 
duced also had reference to one or more 
persons “adhering to the communist 
doctrine” but this phrase was dropped in 
passage. 

This provision is new in Canadian 
labour legislation. .The usual stipulation 
in labour relations Acts is that the 
applicant for certification must be an 
association formed for the purpose of 
regulating relations between employers and 
employees. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board in 
1950, after examining the activities of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union over a period 
of time, held that it was not an associa- 
tion conforming to this definition and 
revoked its certification. This decision 
was upheld in court (L.G., 1951, p. 697). 
In 1958, in a case involving a decision 
of the Nova Scotia Labour Relations 
Board, the Supreme Court of Canada held 
that the Board did not have authority to 
disqualify a union on the ground that 
one of its officers was a Communist, the 
other conditions for certification having 
been met (L.G., Aug. 1953, p. 1172). In 
the United States the Labour-Manage- 
ment Relations Act has since its enact- 
ment in 1947 contained a provision that 
a union is denied access to the National 
Labour Relations Board unless each union 
officer has filed an affidavit that “he is 
not a member of the Communist Party 
or affiliated with such party’, and that 
“he does not believe in, and is not a 
member of or supports any organization 
that believes in or teaches, the overthrow 
of the United States Government by force 


or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods”. 
The Quebec amendment was made 


retroactive to February 3, 1944, the date 
on which the Act to constitute a Labour 
Relations Board was assented to. The 
retroactive feature was introduced by an 
amendment made in the _ Legislative 
Council. 


A new section provides that the Board, 
before cancelling or revising one of its 
orders, must hold a hearing and give the 
parties at least five clear days’ notice of 
its time and place. If either of the 
parties fails to appear or refuses to be 


heard, the Board may nevertheless pro- 
ceed to determine the matter and no 
judicial recourse may be founded on the 
fact that it proceeded in the absence of 
an interested party. The Supreme Court 
of Canada, in L’Alliance case (L.G., Aug. 
1953, p. 1177), held that the Board had a 
duty to hear both parties on any issue it 
decides and that an order made without 
a proper hearing was invalid. 

For the purposes of the Act, the 
Attorney-General, or any crown prosecutor, 
is given the powers assigned to him by 
Article 3lla of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, that is, he may “ez officio and 
without notice take part in the trial and 
hearing as if he were a party thereto”. 
This provision was added by an amend- 
ment to the Bill introduced in the Legis- 
lative Council, following representation 
from the Quebec Federation of Labour 
that the Bill would be more acceptable 
if it provided for the Attorney-General 
initiating proceedings before the Labour 
Relations Board, since they feared indis- 
criminate charges by irresponsible persons. 


The quorum of the Labour Relations 
Board is fixed by the amendment as the 
majority of the members in office, instead 
of the majority of the members of the 
Board, as before. Under the Act, the 
Board is to consist of a chairman, vice- 
chairman, and five other members, but a 
vacancy among the members does not have 
the effect of dissolving the Board. 


The sittings of the Board are to be 
presided over by the chairman of the 
Board or member designated by him and 
the majority of votes of the members 
present constitutes the decision of the 
Board. In case of a tie, the chairman, or 
the member designated by him to act as 
chairman, has a casting vote. A decision 
signed by all the members of the Board 
is to have the same value as a resolution 
passed at a regular sitting. 


Public Services Employees 
é 


The Public Services Employees Disputes 
Act, which applies to the provincial and 
municipal public service, including school 
corporations, to hospitals and- charitable 
institutions under the Quebec Public 
Charities Act, and to public utility services, 
was amended to make the decertification 
of a bargaining agent automatic if an 
illegal strike occurs. Under the Act 
strikes and lockouts are prohibited in all 
circumstances. 


The new provision states that an asso- 
ciation which orders, declares or encour- 
ages, or whose directors order, declare or 
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encourage, or whose members carry out, 
a strike or lockout prohibited by the Act 
shall forfeit, ipso facto and by operation 
of law, the right to certification as bar- 
gaining agent. The Labour Relations 
Board may subsequently grant a certificate 
to such a group whenever, for reasons 
which it deems valid, it considers it advis- 
able to do so. By an amendment in the 
Legislative Council the provision was 
made retroactive to February 3, 1944. 


Professional Syndicates 


The Professional Syndicates’ Act was 
amended in respect to the provision for 
voluntary or judicial dissolution of a 
syndicate. The Act sets out the manner 
in which the assets of a syndicate, when 
it is liquidated, are to be disposed of. 
After costs of liquidation and the debts 
of the syndicate have been paid, the 
property derived from gifts or legacies has 
been disposed of as required, and provision 
has been made for the maintenance of 
any benefit plans operated by the syndi- 
cate, any remaining assets are to be 
devoted to one or more similar under- 
takings. The amendment authorizes the 
Provincial Secretary and the Minister of 
Labour, rather than the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, as formerly, to 


designate the “one or more similar under- 
takings” which are to receive the remaining 
assets. 


Housing 
An Act to authorize further credits 
to improve housing conditions added 


$15,000,000 to the $40,000,000 granted since 
1948 by the Provincial Government towards 
the payment of interest charges on loans 
for family dwellings. 


On the recommendation of the Quebec 
Farm Credit Bureau, which administers the 
legislation, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may now make the Act applicable 
to houses of more than two dwelling units 
in a particular city or town. Previously, 
the plan was limited to a house of one or 
two dwellings. 


Also on the recommendation of the Bureau, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
extend to employees who obtain housing 
loans from their employers the benefits of 
the guarantee and contribution of interest. 
At the same time the Act under which 
companies are authorized to make housing 
loans to their employees was amended to 
permit the company to charge interest on 
the loan at a rate up to six per cent 
instead of up’ to four per cent, as 
previously. 


Quebec to Consider Steps to Protect Public against Strike Abuses 


Quebec’s Premier said recently that his 
Government intends to consider what steps 
could be taken {o protect society against 
possible strike abuses. 

Hon. Maurice Duplessis made this state- 
ment to a delegation of the Professional 
Association of Industrialists when that 
Quebec employers’ organization presented 
its annual brief to the provincial Govern- 
ment. 

Adding that the right to strike has, in 
certain cases, become a right to create 
disorder, the Premier promised the PAI 
that he would co-operate with employers 
and employees in seeing that the interests 
of the community are not threatened by 
strikes. 
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These remarks by the Premier fitted in 
with a request made by the PAI to the 
effect that no strike should be legally 
declared or set in motion until the majority 
of the workers connected with the concern 
had decided upon it by secret ballot. 

The Quebec Premier also told the 
employers’ delegation that the manufac- 
turers should get together in launching a 
publicity campaign aimed at putting the 
public on guard against agitators in 
industry. 

The PAI brief also dealt with the Labour 
Relations Board, expired bargaining certifi- 
cates, arbitration courts and the mandates 
of these courts. 





employment Insurance 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-B 1035, May 13, 1954 


The appeal in respect of claamants Guthro, 
O’Reilly and Ulvestad was not brought 
within the period of tume prescribed by the 
law. I have nevertheless allowed it to 
proceed by virtue of Section 60 (now 62) 
of the Act. 

The claimants, some 158 in all, are 
ordinarily employed in the fishing industry 
of the province of British Columbia, either 
as shoreworkers, tendermen or salmon 
packers. In the late summer or the early 
fall of 1952, they lost their employment. 
At that time, there was a controversy or 
dispute taking place between the fishermen 
proper and the Fisheries Association (which 
consisted of about 13 fishing companies) 
over the minimum price to be paid for 
chum salmon. A month or two previous— 
on July 25 to be precise—the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union had, 
on behalf of its “salmon-net fishermen 
members”, signed an agreement with the 
Fisheries Assov.xtion which was identical ta 
that reached two days before between the 
said Association and the Native Brother. 
hood of British Columbia—the Native 
Brotherhood is an association of Indians 
registered under the Societies Act of British 
Columbia, the purpose of which is to 
promote the welfare and interests of the 
Indians. 

The said agreement provided for the 
minimum prices to be paid for all net- 
caught salmon except chum salmon. The 
price of fall chum salmon was to be fixed 
at a meeting of the Association and the 
Union which was to take place at a later 
date. On August 27, the Union met the 
fishing companies to open talks regarding 
that matter but no settlement was reached. 
Shortly thereafter a number of salmon- 
seine boat crews stopped fishing and pro- 
ceeded to their home ports to await a 
settlement of the dispute. 

On September 6, 1952, after a further 
session with the Association had ended in 
a deadlock, the Union decided to call a 
strike of the salmon-net fishermen. On 


September 22, 1952, at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Fisheries Association and 
the Joint Fishermen’s Negotiating Com- 
mittee comprised of officers of the Union 
and the Native Brotherhood, the Brother- 
hood announced that it would sign an 
agreement with the Association and that 
as far as it was concerned fishing would be 
resumed by its members on Wednesday, 
September 24. The representatives of the 
Union then announced that such an agree- 
ment would be considered as strike break- 
ing and unfair. On September 23, the 
tendermen at a meeting of their local 
“voted to reiterate the traditional union 
position that fish declared ‘unfair’ by the 
fishermen was ‘hot’ and would not be 
handled by union members”. Two days 
later, the shoreworkers’ local of th Union 
also held a meeting and voted to carry 
out the same policy. As there were no 
tendermen to pack any fish caught, the 
seiners manned by members of the Native 
Brotherhood which had proceeded to the 
fishing grounds returned to their home 
ports. 


On October 18, 1952, the differences 
between the Fisheries Association and the 
Union were settled and the next day 
salmon-net fishing was resumed. 


As a consequence of the vote taken by 
the shoreworkers, the tendermen and the 
packers on September 23 and 25, the Insur- 
ance Officer disqualified the claimants 
interested in this appeal from receipt of 
benefits because, as from the said dates, 
they had in his opinion become participants 
in a labour dispute within the meaning of 
the Act either because of their member- 
ship in the Union or because they belonged 
to a grade or class of workers, some of 
whom were participating in the dispute. 
Those who had filed a claim for benefit 
prior to these dates were cut off from 
benefit as from September 23 or September 
25, depending on which local they belonged 
to, and those who filed a claim subsequent 
to these dates were also denied benefit until 
the end of the stoppage of work. 
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The claimants appealed to a Court of 
Referees, which, after having held lengthy 
hearings on February 5, 1953, and April 30, 
1953, during which it heard some of the 
claimants and _ representatives of the 
employers and the Union, unanimously 
maintained the decision of the Insurance 
Officer. 

From the decisions of the Court of 
Referees, the Union, through its Research 
Director, Mr. William Rigby, appealed to 
the Umpire on the grounds (1) that in 
view of the nature of the relationship 
between the fishing companies and the 
fishermen, there was considerable doubt that 
the controversy which took place in the 
latter part of 1952 had been a labour 
dispute within the meaning of the Act 
and (2) that even if it was a labour dispute 
within the meaning of the Act, the dis- 
qualification of the claimants under Section 
39 (now Section 41) was nevertheless 
“unjustified”. 

In support of ground (2) the Union, 
briefly, contended (a) that the passage of 
a resolution at closed union meetings in 
opposition to the handling of hot fish and 
the publicity given to such resolution did 
not constitute adequate “proof of participa- 
tion in a stoppage of work”; (b) that there 
was no proof of a work stoppage by the 
tendermen on September 23 or by the 
shoreworkers on September 25, 1952—in fact 
some workers in the grades or classes which 
were deemed to have become participants 
as from September 23 and 25 were working 
at their ordinary employment between these 
dates and October 19, 1952, while others 
had been laid off a few weeks before on 
account of economic circumstances; (c) that 
the Insurance Officer had erroneously con- 
sidered all the shoreworkers to be in a 
single grade or class since “a grade or class 
of workers (net workers, warehouse workers, 
etc.) for whom the performance of the 
intent (resolution) is an occupational 
impossibility cannot be said to have 
engaged in a stoppage of work of their 
particular grade or class”; (d) finally, that 
in view of the fact that fishermen are 
employed on boats the dispute in which 
they were engaged could not be said to 
have taken place at the “factory, workshop 
or other premises” at which any grade or 
class of shoreworkers was employed. 

** * * 


I have read with great interest the brief 
submitted by Mr. Rigby, Research Director 
of the United Fishermen and _ Allied 
Workers’ Union, and, although I do not 
agree with many of his conclusions, I must 
say that his thorough description of the 
fishing industry in the province of British 
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Columbia and of the conditions prevailing 
therein at the time of the fishermen’s strike 
has helped me considerably in determining 
the merits of this case. 

Mr. Rigby has suggested that inasmuch 
as a labour dispute within the meaning 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act refers 
only to a dispute between employers and 
employees (or between employees and 
employees), the preliminary question for 
me to decide was the nature of the rela- 
tionship between the fishermen and the 
fishing companies. 

I do not think that it is either necessary 
or relevant to delve into this matter. 


Our only concern is the character assumed 
by the dispute on September 23 and 25, 
1952, when the tendermen and shoreworkers 
at union meetings decided not to handle 
any net-caught fish until the prices had 
been agreed upon. 

On those dates the tendermen and shore- 
workers, or the union on their behalf, made 
in effect their further employment condi- 
tional on their employers’ acceptance of the 
terms laid down by their brother fishermen 
and, since the employers refused to yield 
to such coercion, the dispute, which so far 
had implicated only the fishermen and the 
Fisheries Association, extended also to their 
groups and consequently to the “factory 
workshop or other premises” at which they 
were employed. If the dispute had not 
been up to then a labour dispute within 
the meaning of the Act, there can be no 
doubt that at that moment it became one 
between the companies and the tendermen 
and shoreworkers. 


That the tendermen and shoreworkers’ 
action created an additional stoppage of 
work leaves no doubt in my mind. I am 
not concerned with the merit of their 
decision nor the stand taken by the Native 
Fishermen on September 22 to resume 
fishing but I am satisfied, in the light of 
the evidence on file, that had they not 
decided not to handle “hot” fish caught by 
the Native Fishermen, the operations of the 
fishing industry in British Columbia would 
not have been further curtailed but in fact 
would have soon experienced an increase of 
activity. | 

I differ with Mr. Rigby’s opinion, there- 
fore, that the passage of resolutions in 
opposition to the handling of “hot” fish and 
the publicity given to such resolutions were 
inadequate proof of participation in a 
labour dispute. The employers had every 
right to believe that the individuals con- 
cerned would carry out their announced 
intention and accordingly they took 
measures to meet the situation. By passing 


such resolutions, the tendermen and shore- 
workers in effect were engaging in a dispute 
with their employers or at least altering the 
character of the already existing one, and 
thereby committing a positive act of 
participation within the meaning of Section 
39, now 41, of the Act. 


Mr. Rigby has contended that the shore- 
workers, like the net workers, warehouse 
workers, etc., could not be said to have 
engaged in a stoppage of work of their 
particular grade or class because the carry- 
ing out of the resolutions passed on 
September 23 and 25 was “an occupational 
impossibility”. 

Section 41 of the Act prescribes that a 
person shall be disqualified from receiving 
benefit if he has lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppag of work due to a labour 
dispute at the factory ...at which he was 
employed. 

The work referred to in the expression 
“stoppage of work” is not the particular 
worker’s labour but the work carried out 
at the factory or other premises at which 
the worker is employed. It is sufficient, 
therefore, for the application of that sec- 
tion (subject of course to the relief pro- 
vided under subsection (2)) that there 
exists a stoppage of work caused by a 
labour dispute at the claimant’s place of 
employment and that he has lost his 
employment by reason of that stoppage. 

This brings me to the all important 
question as to whether or not all the 
claimants interested in this appeal can be 
deemed to have lost their employment 
by reason of the stoppage of work due 
to the labour dispute engaged in by the 
tendermen’s and shoreworkers’ locals on 
September 23 and September 25, 1952. 


In other words, can the theory of agency 
(the union participating in the dispute as 
the agent of each individual member), 
which sometimes is applied in cases dealt 
with under Section 41, serve here as the 
basis for a disqualification of all the 
claimants irrespective of whether or not 
they were actually in employment when 
the resolutions were passed at meetings of 
their union? 


The Insurance Officer has come to that 
conclusion and he has rested his finding 
mainly on a previous decision of mine, 
namely, CU-B 540. 

CU-B 540 deals with the case of 
employees of a textile factory some of 
whom had been laid off as a result of a 
partial stoppage of work due to a labour 
dispute concerning the question of a bonus 
plan for members of another department 
(weave room) and were cut off from receipt 


of benefit under Section 41 of the Act, when 
the said partial stoppage of work became a 
total one. It was found that at that stage 
they acquired a positive and direct interest 
in the dispute inasmuch as the question of 
the renewal of an existing bargaining agree- 
ment covering all the employees had then 
become part and parcel of the dispute. 


While the case before me presents similar 
aspects it differs in some essential elements. 


We have the progressive lay-off of 
employees due to the original dispute; 
we have also a complete or a nearly com- 
plete stoppage of work as a result of the 
new dispute or the change of character 
in the already existing one. 


Where it differs, however, essentially 
with decision CU-B 540 is in the fact that 
at no time during the dispute or disputes 
did the claimants have in interest within 
the meaning of Section 41 of the Act. 
Moreover, whereas in CU-B 540 it was clear 
that, at the final stage, the employment 
or re-employment of all the claimants was 
conditional on the settlement of the dispute 
in which they had a direct interest, it is 
very doubtful whether all the tendermen 
and shoreworkers concerned in this appeal, 
actually and without distinction, suffered a 
loss of employment during the stoppage of 
work, because of the decision made by their 
respective locals to enter into the dispute. 

There is evidence on file which indicates 
that at least in one part of the province 
canneries had closed and fishing had 
stopped as early as August 28, 1952, in 
view of an overflowing market and the 
decision made by the federal authorities to 
close some of the fishing grounds; there 
is also satisfactory evidence that other 
canneries which had closed their doors as 
a consequence of the dispute of the fisher- 
men would not have re-opened them for the 
season irrespective of the action taken by 
the tendermen’s and shoreworkers’ locals. 
It is true that some of the operators of 
these canneries informed the auditors of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
that had it not been for the dispute, they 
would have, as in previous years, carried on 
their normal operations until a. much later 
date. In making that statement, however, 
the operators had reference to the fisher- 
men’s dispute as a whole, which cannot be 
our criterion in deciding the issue. 

For those reasons, I cannot in all fairness 
endorse the decision of the Insurance 
Officer, which decision was confirmed by the 
Court of Referees, to disqualify all the 
claimants whether they had been laid off 
prior to or as a consequence of the stoppage 
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of work caused by the passage of the reso- 
lutions hereinbefore referred to. While I 
consider that the tendermen and _ shore- 
workers who were employed on or subse- 
quent to September 23 or 25 and were laid 
off prior to October 19 must accept the 
consequence of their membership in the 
union and be disqualified in accordance with 
the requirement of the law, I do not feel 
that I should maintain the decision of the 
Court of Referees in the case of the 
claimants who lost their employment prior 
to September 23 or 25. 


The present decision, wherein the element 
of doubt weighs considerably in favour of 
the claimants whose appeals are maintained, 
is not intended to cast a reflection on the 
adjudication of the Insurance Officer or the 
members of the Court of Referees who, it 
will be readily appreciated, went thoroughly 
and impartially into the case. 

The appeal in so far as the claimants 
who lost their employment before the 23 
or 25 of September are concerned is there- 
fore allowed and the appeal of the 
remainder is disallowed. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefit and number of applicants 
on live register declined substantially during April, statistics* show 


Claims for unemployment insurance bene- 
fit declined during April. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on.,the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
during April a total of 158,411 initial and 
renewal claims were received at local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, compared with 248,421 during March 
and 117,171 during April 1953. 

There was a substantial decline in the 
number of ordinary claimants on the live 
unemployment insurance register on April 
30, when they totalled 338,874 (280,395 
males and 57,979 females) compared with 
412,999 (350,890 males and 62,109 females) 
on March 31. On April 30, 1953, ordinary 
claimants numbered 215,242 (179,024 males 
and 36,218 females). On April 30, an addi- 
tional 36,684 claimants were on short-time 
and 3,887 were on temporary lay-off. 

Entitlement to benefit was granted in 
119,633 of the 177,588 initial and renewal 
claims disposed of at adjudicating centres 
during April. Non-entitlements totalled 
65,539 (including 7,584 disqualifications on 
revised and supplementary benefit claims), 
of which 48,422 resulted from claimants’ 
inability to comply with basic contribution 


requirements. Among the chief reasons for 
disqualification were: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 4,945 





*See Tables E-1 to E-7 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


cases; “not unemployed” 3,216 cases; and 
“not capable of and not available for 
work” 2,239 cases. 

New beneficiaries during the month 
totalled 108,692, compared with 152,611 
during March and 83,659 during April 1953. 


During April, a total of $25,381,926 was 
paid in compensation for 7,997,163 days (of 
which 88,402 were disability days), as 
against a total of $32,160,928 and 10,127,126 
days (including 100,443 disability days) 
during March and $16,389,294 and 5,225,796 
unemployed days during April 1953. 


For the week April 24-30, an estimated 
375,266 beneficiaries were paid $6,579,559 in 
respect of 2,075,460 days (including 24,563 
disability days), in comparison with an 
estimated 348,574 beneficiaries who received 
$6,376,280 in respect of 2,000,719 days (of 
which 20,639 were disability days) during 
the week March 27-April 2. During the 
week April 25-May 1, 1953, 196,315 bene- 
ficlaries were paid $6,634,010 in respect of 
1,159,164 unemployed days. 


(Continued at bottom of following page) 
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Wage-Rates and Hours of Work 


in Municipal Government Service 


Majority of 77 Canadian municipalities made some upward adjustment 
in wages and salaries of police, firefighters and labourers in 1953 


The majority of Canadian municipalities 
granted pay increases to their employees in 
the 12 months preceding October 1953, it 
was revealed by an analysis of returns 
from 77 centres in the Department’s 
annual survey of wage rates and salaries. 
The survey is conducted by the Economics 
and Research Branch. 


The table on the following pages indi- 
cates the maximum basic salaries* for police 
constables and firefighters, hourly wage 
rates for Works Department labourers, and 
standard hours of work per week for each 
of the three job categories. The data 
apply to the pay period preceding October 
1, 1952 and 1953. 

The salaries of both police constables and 
firefighters were highest in Vancouver, New 
Westminster and Toronto, and lowest in 
some of the smaller centres in the Mari- 
time Provinces and Quebec. In a number 
of centres, particularly throughout Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, police constables 
received higher salaries than firefighters, 
although the differential was not usually 
great. While the opposite relationship 
obtained in a small number of cities, it 
was more common for both classes of 
employees to receive identical salaries. 


The hourly wage rates shown for 
labourers are for Works Department 
employees only, although it is common for 
labourers in other civic departments to 
receive the same rates. In some cases 
where ranges of rates are given, the lower 
figure represents the starting wage rate and 





*The “maximum basic salary’’ for police 
ecnstables and firefighters is the salary paid 
after the probationary and training period 
has been completed, frequently from three 
to five years, but before long-term service 
increases are obtained. It includes cost-of- 
living bonuses, wherever paid, but does not 
include allowances for uniforms, boots, 
transportation, etc. In almost every in- 
stance, the salaries listed are those received 
by the majority of the police constables or 
firefighters in each of the communities. 
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the higher one the maximum rate paid to 
labourers, generally to those engaged in 
more arduous or difficult work or to those 
who have received a_ length-of-service 
increment. 

The rates paid to labourers in October 
1953 varied from 70 cents an hour, the 
starting rate for such employees in Char- 
lottetown, to $1.56, the top rate in 
Vancouver. 

In 40 of the 63 centres for which infor- 
mation was reported, firefighters received 
increases averaging about $246 a year, 
compared with $311 in 1952. In 38 of 68 
localities reporting, police constables were 
given raises that averaged $204 compared 
with $307 the year before. 

Six communities reported slightly lower 
salaries for either or both occupations. 
These decreases were the result of cost-of- 
living adjustments. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week April 24-30 was $3.17, compared with 
$3.19 for the week March 27-April 2 and 
$3.14 during the week April 25-May 1, 1953. 


Supplementary Benefit 


The period during which supplementary 
benefit is operative terminated on April 15. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
April show that insurance books or contri- 
bution cards have been issued to 3,029,605 
emp!oyees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1954. 

At April 30, employers registered num- 
bered 257,036 for the month of April. 
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Non-Occupational Sickness and Accident 
Benefit Plans in Canadian Manufacturing 


Four-fifths of the 6,476 establishments that made returns in survey of 
working conditions at April 1, 1953, reported having some form of 
sickness and accident benefit plan or cash compensation for wage loss 


Some form of sickness and accident 
benefit plan, or an _ imsurance policy 
providing cash compensation for wage loss, 
was reported in operation in about four- 
fifths of the manufacturing establishments 
making returns to the survey of working 
conditions at April 1, 1953, conducted by 
the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. 


Employment in plants reporting these 
sickness insurance plans constituted 94 per 
cent of the total number of plant employees 
in establishments covered by the survey 
and 96 per cent of the office workers.1 


Employers were asked in the survey ques- 
tionnaire if a sickness and accident benefit 
program was in operation in their estab- 
lishments. The survey form provided for 
the reporting of plans providing, wholly or 
in part, for the cost of: (1) hospital care 
only; (2) physicians’ services in hospital; 
(3) physicians’ services in home, office and 
hospital; and (4) indemnification of 
employees against wage loss due to illness 
or accident. Employers were requested not 
to report coverage under workmen’s com- 
pensation and in-plant medical care pro- 
grams; establishments in British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan were asked to exclude 
their provincially sponsored plans. 

There was considerable variation in the 
type or types of plan reported. Of the 
5,112 establishments which indicated having 
a plan or plans, 23 per cent reported only 
one of the four types; in most of these 
cases it was hospital care. In the vast 
majority of cases two or more types of 
plan were reported. 

Hospital care, either alone or in combina- 
tion with other types of sickness and 
accident coverage, was reported in effect 





1The figures given in the table under 
“Employees” do not represent the numbers 
actually covered by the plans; they repre- 
sent the total number of employees, non- 
office and office, who work in establish- 
ments in which such plans are in operation. 
The proportion of employees covered varies 
considerably from plant to plant. In some 
cases all employees of a plant are covered, 
but this is not always the case. 
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in 4,700 establishments. These constituted 
92 per cent of the total number reporting 
plans of some type, and they employed 
725,000 plant and 170,000 office workers. 

More than 72 per cent of the establish- 
ments with plans reported coverage for 
the cost of physicians’ services, either in 
hospital only or at the doctor’s office, at 
home and in hospital. These establish- 
ments employed 625,000 plant and 150,000 
office employees. 

Cash compensation plans, either alone or 
in combination with other sickness and 
accident plans, were reported in more than 
3,000 establishments. These constituted 60 
per cent of the total having some type of 
plan and almost one-half the total which 
replied to the survey. . 

Replies to another question in the same 
survey indicated that sick leave with pay 
was given to plant employees in about 16 
per cent of the establishments, while it was 
given to office employees in about 80 per 
cent of the cases. The over-all indication 
is that, for plant employees, cash compen- 
sation for wage loss during absences due to 
non-occupational accidents or illnesses is 
much more common than paid sick leave. 


Employer-Employee Sharing of Cost 


Of the 5,112 establishments which reported 
having one or more of the sickness plans in 
operation, more than 37 per cent, account- 
ing for about one-third of the plant workers 
and a similar proportion of the office 
workers, indicated a sharing of the premium 
between employers and employees on a 
50/50 basis. Almost a quarter of the 
plants, employing 16 per cent of the non- 
office and 18 per cent of the office 
employees, reported no employer participa- 
tion in the cost of the plans. In 7 per 
cent of the establishments employing 11 
and 9 per cent of the plant and office 
workers respectively, the entire cost of the 
plan was reported borne by the employer. 
Further details on the proportion of 
premium borne by employers may be seen 
in the accompanying table. 


EXTENT OF NON-OCCUPATIONAL SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFIT PLANS 
AND OF PREMIUM SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEES IN 









































MANUFACTURING, APRIL 1, 1953 
Establishments Employees 
—— Non-O ffice Office 
Number | Per Cent |— -- 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Extent of Pians 
SULVC VE OO VELHE Came ere eet or a bs eee Risin hs Sila che vss 6,476 100-0 | 802,805 100-0 183 , 183 100-0 
Plan in Operation. . ee R A eee PE EGR coat eamts eee eae Opld2 78-9 753 , 303 93-9 176,568 96-4 
Beatty 1h OCT tion tear erate cere a aie ja accnveld's 96 aio. 1,260 19-5 46,774 5-8 6, 246 3-4 
IN OFINLOLMAa LLONs Maerae OP eee te «ere eh esisaien che 104 1-6 2,728 0-3 369 0-2 
Extent of Premium Sharing 
Plans in Operation..... Pee aka ace oy hayes Gelso hg! oso adaoan Onlele 100-0 753 , 303 100-0 176, 568 100-0 
Proportion of Premium borne by Employer: 
pW ck See oy aechecclcl ae ae ee een ee a 1,188 23 -2 120, 641 16-0 31, 668 17-9 
OLCOsZ4 Ip GhICCMG aimee tae acts oks aounce ook « 88 1-7 15, 838 2-1 3,502 2-0 
25 to 49 BS JARS De ee Oe Cee 448 8-8 67,856 9-0 18,506 10-5 
50 SUM PETE sere taay Ve oR carts os: Sia ies 25, a 1,901 37-2 266,111 35-3 60, 361 34-2 
51 to 74 OE Tee Cee ies ek ec. 437 8-6 75,488 10-0 17,427 9.9 
75 to 99 SS Oe i et eee 104 2-0 10,711 1-4 1,882 1-1 
100 | Pp Rises fe). EOC nnd Bao M ema aaa 368 7-2 80,324 10-7 16,161 9-1 
Premium Shared but proportions not stated. ..... 298 5:8 76, 348 10-2 16,675 9-4 
INOP nioRn@Vatonlas tom naring. asm saeco ates & - 280 5°5 39, 986 5-3 10,385 5-9 


























Half of Building Service Employees Get 7 or More Paid Holidays 


Seven or more paid holidays a year are a 
feature in more than half the contracts 
covering workers of the Building Service 
Employees’ International Union (AFL), 
according to the New York Department of 
Labor. In 15 per cent of the 1,243 con- 
tracts in effect, there is no paid holiday 
provision, although in some cases paid 
holidays are provided but are not a part 
of the collective agreement. 

Paid holiday clauses are found in every 
agreement covering building service workers 
in factories and window cleaning and are 
much more common in contracts affecting 


schools, office buildings and stores than 
among race tracks, ball parks, theatres and 
bowling alleys. 

The usual number of paid holidays found 
in collective agreements was six. Of the 
agreements surveyed, four per cent pro- 
vided for five or fewer paid holidays, 43 
per cent for six, 27 per cent for seven, 13 
per cent for eight and 13 per cent for nine. 


Collective agreements covering workers 
in Canadian cities provide more paid holi- 
days, on the average, than do those of 
cities in the United States. The majority 
of employees working on holidays earned 
double pay. 


Brazilian Minimum Wage Raised by Presidential Decree 


Sweeping upward revisions of Brazil’s 
minimum wages were announced by Presi- 
dent Vargas in a radio address to the 
nation on the Brazilian Labour Day 
(May Day). 

The wage increases granted by presi- 
dential decree vary from region to region 
in the country. In Rio de Janeiro they 
raised wages 100 per cent to Cr$2400 
(about $125) per month and in Sao Paulo 


to Cr$2300 (about $120). In the state of 
Minas Gerais the increase amounted to 
300 per cent, from Cr$650 to Cr$2000 ($105). 

Other benefits granted by the President 
in his address were the extension of social 
insurance to cover more people including 
farm workers, an increase in pensions to 
equal pre-retirement earnings, and the 
extension of medical assistance. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during May 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During May the Department of Labour prepared 172 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 104 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 


contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— ‘ 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in May for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Ageregate Amount 
Defence Production (April Report)........... 135 $ 577,982.00 
Post Office Si Acs ene ee eee 13 , 165,827.19 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) No person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 








The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 


entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
These 


in the execution of the work. 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during May 
During May the sum of $869.90 was collected from five employers who had failed 


to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This 


amount has been or will be distributed to the 27 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during May 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Herbert River Marsh N 8S: Hennessy & 
Spicer, construction of dyke & aboiteau. 
Lower Truro Marsh N S: Hennessy & 
Spicer, construction of dyke & aboiteau. 
Minudie Marsh N 8: George Mills & Sons, 


Central Mortgage and 


St John’s Nfld: Terminal Construction 
Co Ltd, landscaping. Halifax N S: LG 
Rawding Construction Ltd, grading of 
western slope, Garrison Barracks. Wallace 
Hill N S: L. G Rawding Construction Ltd, 
*landscaping. St John N B: LG Rawding 
Construction Ltd, landscaping. <Arnprior 
Ont: G James & Son, landscaping. Aylmer 
Ont: Hagersville Asphalt Paving Ltd, 
*laying of concrete slabs at entrances to 
parking lots. Cobourg Ont: Robert J 
Evans, landscaping. North Bay Ont: H H 


construction of dyke. Onslow North River 


Marsh N 8S: R K Chappell, construc- 
tion of dyke & aboiteau. Coyle Landry 
Marsh N B: E R Stiles, construction 
of dyke. 


Housing Corporation 


Oakville Ont: Borg- 
strom Bros Ltd, landscaping. Trenton 
Ont: Borgstrom Bros Ltd, landscaping. 
Winnipeg Man: J H From, landscaping. 
Winnipeg, East Kildonan, St James Man: 
E Oswald & Son, exterior painting. Regina 
Sask: Yarnton Decorating Co Ltd, exterior 
painting. Claresholm Alta: Norman H 
Woods & Assoc Ltd, landscaping. Penhold 
Alta: A E Pollock, landscaping. Ralston 
Alta: Western Excavating Co Ltd, land- 
scaping. 


Sutton, landscaping. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Near Amaranth Man: R E Turner, repairs to roof & parapet walls, Sandy Bay 


Residential School. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford Basin N S: Arthur & Conn Ltd, 
construction of sub-station with connec- 
tions to pumps. Dartmouth N S: R E 
Stewart Construction Corporation, con- 
struction of steel hangar, HMCS “Shear- 
water”. Sydney N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, 
*dredging of berths in front of sheet piling 
walls & disposal of material, Point Edward 
Naval Base; George Mills & Sons Ltd, 
construction of base area including piling, 
walls, ete. Camp Gagetown N B: Chittick 
Ready Mixed Concrete, construction, oper- 
ation & dismantling of central concrete 
mixing plant; Atlas Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of pipelines, service tunnel, 
etc; United Steel Corporation Ltd, *supply 
of process equipment for activated sludge 
type sewage treatment plant, including 
motors & driver. Chatham N B: Caldwell 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
transmitter bldg. Coverdale N B: M F 
Schurman Co Ltd, construction of 
combination stores & recreation bldg. 
Bouchard P Q: The Key Construction 


Ltd, construction of magazines. Moné- 
real P Q: The Key Construction Ltd, 
construction of various bldgs. Three Rivers 
P Q: John F Wickendon Co Ltd, renova- 
tion of Ex-Hart Street convent for use as 
RCAF Reserve Accommodation Bldg. 
Valcartier P Q: A Deslauriers & Fils Ltd, 
construction of storage warehouse, Cana- 
dian Arsenals Ltd. Camp Borden Ont: 
Johnson Bros Co Ltd, conversion of exist- 
ing bldgs to ordnance railhead depot. 
Hamilton Ont: Canadian Engineering & 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of head- 
quarters building; Ontario Electrical Con- 
struction Co Ltd, rewiring of armoury. 
London Ont: FE P A Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of central heating plant, 
Wolseley Barracks; Sterling Construction 
Co Ltd, supply & installation of steam 
distribution system, Wolseley Barracks. 
Ottawa Ont: A S Peterson: Ltd, extension 
& additions to DCED bldgs. Trenton 
Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
preparation of site & construction of OR 
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Mess. Uplands Ont: Foster Wheeler Ltd, 
supply & installation of bituminous coal 
generating units; Argo Construction Ltd, 
construction of power plant bldg; B Perini 
& Sons (Canada) Ltd, construction of 
various bldgs. Rivers Man: John Plaxton 
Co Ltd, alterations to heating systems of 
various existing bldgs. Cold Lake Alta: 
Robertson-Irwin Ltd, supply, fabrication & 
erection of wall siding, floor & roof decking 
& fixed interior partitions, GCI Towers 


Operations Bldg & passageway; C W 
Carry Ltd, supply, fabrication, erection & 
shop painting of structural steel, GCI 
Towers Operations Bldg & passageway. 
Edmonton Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of garage & POL service 
station; Poole Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of a gate house, Griesbach 
Barracks. Kamloops B C: G W Leding- 
ham Co Ltd, construction of aerial tramway 
system, RCN Magazine. 


Building and Maintenance 


Valcartier P Q: Frost Steel & Wire Co 
Ltd, installation of chain link fence, RCOC 


Compound. Aylmer Ont: Lorne N 
McEwen, construction of extension to 
existing hospital. Clinton Ont: Goderich 


Manufacturing Co Ltd, construction of 
“Pre-Phileco” training benches for TTS 
bldg. Gloucester Ont: Shore & Horwitz 


Construction Co Ltd, construction of com- 


bined gatehouse & fire apparatus bldg. 
Ottawa Ont: L Gendron & Fils, renova- 
tion of existing low pressure steam heating 
system, Cartier Street School. Shirley Bay 
Ont: John Inglis Co Ltd, construction of 
cold room & supply & installation of 
refrigeration system. Gimli Man: Hudson’s 
Bay Co, installation of floor covering in 


bldgs. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Brookfield Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of carpen- 
ter’s shop. Vancouver Harbour B C: 


Kennett Construction Co Ltd, renewal of 
substructure & floor of shed 2 & surfacing 
& drainage of west apron, Lapointe Pier. 


Department of Public Works 


Cripple Creek N iS: JiP- Porter Co Lid, 
*dredging. Dingwall N S: McNamara Con- 
struction Co Ltd, *dredging. Indian Point 
N 8S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. John Vogler’s Shore N SBS: 
Michael C Campbell, breakwater repairs. 
Main-a-Dieu N S: R K MacDonald Con- 
struction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs & 
extension. Caisie Cape N B: Roger 
LeBlanc, *dredging. Campbellton N B: 
J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Dalhousie 
NAL: id ee eePorter Co. ind = dredeing: 
Hardwicke (French River) N B: Roger 
LeBlanc, *dredging. Point Sapin N B: 
Yvon Leger, *dredging. St John N B: 
Hyman Davis, alterations & additions, Old 
Post Office Bldg. Blackpool P Q: Methe 
Freres Enrg, construction of bldg for Dept 
of Fisheries. Hull P Q: W D Laflamme 
Ltd, repairs to arches, Ottawa-Hull Couse- 
way. Mechins P Q: Capt Irenee Verreault, 
*dredging. Ottawa Ont: Sirotek Construc- 
tion Ltd, alterations to External Depot 
bldg, for Dept of External Affairs; J J 
Shea & Co, installation of oil burning 
equipment, Rideau Hall; Otis Elevator Co 
Ltd, installation of freight elevator, Con- 
naught Bldg; Ontario Building Cleaning 
Co, cleaning of stonework, etc, Hunter 
Bldg; Turnbull Elevator Co Ltd, supply & 
installation of Mercury Arc _ rectifiers, 
Jackson Bldg; Universal Electric, instal- 
lation of electrical work, Fuel Testing 
Plant, Booth St; A Lanctot Construction 
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Co, alterations to elevator, fire escape & 
protection system, Elgin Bldg & Annex. 
Wheatley (Muddy Creek) Ont: Canadian 
Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments (breakwater repairs & extension— 
construction of sheet pile protection wall). 
Virden Man: Wyatt Construction Co Ltd, 
addition & alterations to public bldg. 
Winnipeg Man: Vulcan Iron & Engineering 
Ltd, *construction & delivery of two 
welded steel hopper scows. Athabasca 
Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, erection 
of public bldg. Calgary Alta: Poole Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations & additions, 
Col Belcher Hospital. New Westminster 
B C: Ed Walsh & Co Ltd, construction 
of concrete retaining wall, Rlwy Bridge. 
Prince George B CGC: A P_ Anderson’s 
Lumber Yard Ltd, alterations to old post 
office bldg for UIC. Prince Rupert B C: 
Saanich Plumbing & Heating, installation 
of boiler, Miller Bay Indian Hospital. 
Vancouver B C: B C Marine Engineers 
& Shipbuilders Ltd, *overhaul of dredge 
“PWD No 305” (King Edward) & attend- 
ing plant; Totem Painting Co Ltd, exterior 
& part interior painting, Alvin Bldg; Totem 
Painting Co Ltd, washing down, exterior 
& part interior painting, Begg Bldg; 
Burrard Dry Dock Co Ltd, *overhaul of 
dredge “PWD No 303”. White Rock BC: 
Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co 
Ltd, construction of wharf & floats & repairs 
to breakwater. 


Department of Transport 


Belle Isle Nfld: Tower Co Ltd, prefab- 
rication & erection of staff dwelling. 
Gander Nfld: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, 
construction of various bldgs; North Shore 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of water 
& sewer mains. Dorval P Q: Highway 
Paving Co Ltd, additional airport develop- 
ment. Quebec P Q: Cartier Construction 
Ltd, additional airport development. Red 
Mill P Q: Rapid Construction Ltee, con- 
struction of Three Rivers Coast Station. 
White Island Reef, P Q: Foundation Co 
of Canada Ltd, construction of steel & 


Prices and the Cost 


Consumer Price Index, June 1, 1954 


The consumer price index advanced 0:5 
per cent from 115-5 to 116-1 between 
May 1 and June 1. The rise was almost 
entirely attributable to increased food 
prices. 


Among other groups, shelter was the only 
one to advance. 


The 0:6-point advance, only the second 
rise this year, was the largest since one 
of the same size during October 1951. The 
only previous 1954 increase was one of 
one-tenth of a point during March. 


The index at June 1 stood 0-6 points 
below the 1953 high of 116-7, 1-7 points 
higher than last year’s low of 114:4 and 
2-1 points below the all-time high of 118-2 
recorded January 1, 1952. 


The food index rose from 110-2 to 112-0 
as higher prices were reported for a wide 
range of items, in particular, meats, fresh 
vegetables, fresh and canned fruits, and 
coffee. A number of food items were 
unchanged in price while some _ others, 
notably butter and chicken, were lower. 


The increase in shelter from 125-8 to 
126-4 resulted entirely from higher rents. 


Lower prices for nylon hosiery, combined 
with small scattered decreases among other 
clothing items, resulted in a decline of 0-2 
per cent in the clothing index from 109-9 
to 109-7. 


In the household operation group, 
decreases for several electrical appliances, 
cotton sheets and garbage cans and 
seasonal declines for coal were more than 
sufficient to offset increases in a number of 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at back of book. 
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concrete crib for substructure for light & 
fog alarm. Downsview Ont: Ontario Elec- 
trical Construction Co Ltd, airport lighting 
facilities. Kitemat B C: Northwest Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of Radio Beacon 
Station. Baker Lake NWT: Tower Co 
Ltd, prefabrication & erection of Arctic 
Staff Residence. Resolute Bay NWT: 
Tower Co Ltd prefabrication of sleeping 
quarters, utility building & connecting 
passage & installation of hot air heating 
system. 


of Living* 


services, cleaning supplies and furniture 
items. The index for this group fell from 
Viorto sel, 

No significant changes were reported in 
other commodities and services and the 
index for this group remained at 117-5. 


The index one year earlier (June 1, 1953) 
was 114-9. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 111-4, shelter 123-6, clothing 
110-1, household operation 116-6 and other 
commodities and services 115-1. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, May 1, 1954 


Consumer price indexes for regional 
cities were relatively stable between April 
1 and May 1. Four of the ten series 
remained unchanged, four declined and two 
advanced; the change in any city did not 
exceed 0-2 per cent. 

Decreases for butter, eggs, fruits, lamb, 
veal and chicken and increases for coffee, 
tea, beef, pork and vegetables resulted in 
lower food indexes in five cities, higher 
indexes in four, while the Ottawa series 
was unchanged. 

Shelter indexes, reflecting advances in 
rents, moved up in all cities except St. 
John’s, where no change was recorded. 

Clothing prices were practically unchanged 
and as a result clothing indexes showed 
no over-all movement in seven cities. Of 
the remaining three cities, two decreased 
slightly and one increased. 


Decreases in appliances and cleaning 
supplies and seasonally lower coal prices 
predominated in the household operation 
group, while mixed changes were reported 
for furniture, floor coverings, utensils and 
other household equipment. 
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Other commodities and services indexes 
moved up in eight cities, principally 
because of increases in theatre admissions 
and hairdressing prices. ‘Tire prices were 
lower in nine centres. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April 1 and May 1 were 
as follows: Halifax —0:2 to 113-6; Saint 
John —0-1 to 115-8; Winnipeg —0-1 to 
114°8; Saskatoon-Regina —0-1 to 113-5; 
St. John’s +0-2 to 102-2*; Edmonton- 
Calgary -+0:1 to 114:4. Four cities 
remained unchanged: Montreal at 116:3; 
Ottawa at 115-5; Toronto at 117-7; and 
Vancouver at 116°9. 


Wholesale Prices, May 1954 


Wholesale prices were slightly higher in 
May. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
general index rose 0-1 per cent to 218-2 
between April and May. While the change 
was small it marked the first 1954 increase 
in the total index. 


Five of the eight major groups were 
firmer, led by an increase of 1°5 per cent 
in animal products. 


Higher quotations for livestock, fresh and 
cured meats, raw furs, hides and leather 
more than offset decreases in milk and its 
products, fishery products, lard and tallow, 





*On base 1951=100. 


footwear, fowl and eggs, and the animal 
products index advanced to 244-5 from 
240-9. 

The vegetable products index moved up 
0-3 per cent to 196-5 as advances for 
bananas, potatoes, cocoa beans, onions, 
barley and unmanufactured leaf tobacco, 
among others, outweighed decreases for 
feeds, vegetable oils, raw sugar, flour, oats, 
rye and flax. 

A rise in the fibres, textiles and textile 
products group to 233-7 from 233-3 
resulted from higher quotations for raw 
cotton, raw wool, both domestic and 
imported, worsted yarns and cloth. Nylon 
hosiery, cotton fabrics, woollen hosiery and 
knit goods and rayon fabrics were lower. 

Slightly higher prices for newsprint and 
woodpulp, due to a firmer tone for the 
United States dollar, outweighed a decline 
in cedar lumber and were reflected in a 
gain of 0-2 per cent to 286-2 in the wood, 
wood products and paper group. 

A rise of 0-2 per cent to 168-0 in the 
non-ferrous metals index reflected firmer 
quotations for copper and its products, 
gold, lead, zinc and silver, which over- 
balanced a decline in tin. 

Of the three groups which moved down, 
iron and its products showed the largest 
decrease of 1-2 per cent to 211-7. This 
resulted from weakness in structural steel 
shapes, iron and steel pipe and wire. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1945= 100 
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Index 1949=100 


1955 





Decreases in imported coal, sand and 
gravel overbalanced strength in building 
tile, crude oil and sulphur to lower the 
non-metallic series 0-9 per cent to 176-7. 

The index for chemicals and_ allied 
products weakened 0-1 per cent to 175-9 
as a result of lower quotations for sodium 
cyanide and acetylene gas which outweighed 
upturns in shellac, sodium _ bichromate, 
carbon black and lithopone. 

Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets moved up 2 per cent to 209-6 
between April and May. Animal product 
prices lent principal support as the index 
for this series advanced 2-9 per cent to 
268-0, following substantial increases in 
steers and hogs, and lesser changes for raw 
wool and eastern cheese milk and eggs. 
Decreases were noted for fluid milk, butter- 


fat, poultry in eastern Canada and eggs 
and cheese milk in western Canada. An 
increase of 0:4 per cent to 151-2 in field 
products reflected higher quotations for 
potatoes, raw leaf tobacco, eastern barley 
and western hay. Lower quotations were 
recorded for eastern hay and western flax 
and rye. 

Residential building material prices weak- 
ened 0-1 per cent to 275-9 as lower prices 
were registered for sand, gravel and cast 
iron water pipe, which overbalanced a 
firmer tone for spruce scantling and shellac. 
The index for non-residential building 
materials declined 1.2 per cent to 121-1 in 
May as decreases for structural steel 
shapes, sand, gravel, and soil pipe, among 
others, overweighed higher quotations for 
building tile and shellac. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, May 1954* 


Fewer work stoppages resulting from 
industrial disputes were in existence during 
May than in April, only seven new 
stoppages occurring during the month. 
Comparatively little time was lost. 

Disputes involving hotel and beverage 
room employees in four Alberta cities, 
garage workers at St. John’s, Nfld., and 
safety glass factory workers at Windsor, 
Ont., caused more than two-thirds of the 
total idleness. 

The question of increased wages and 
related causes was a factor in 10 of the 
20 stoppages during May, causing 57 per 
cent of the idleness. Of the other disputes, 
three arose over reduced hours, three over 
causes affecting working conditions, two 
over suspensions or dismissals, one over 
union questions and one was a sympathy 
stoppage. 

Preliminary figures for May 1954 show a 
total of 20 stoppages in existence during 
the month, involving 3,341 workers, with a 
time loss of 31,040 man-days, compared 
with 33 strikes and lockouts in April 1954, 
with 2,268 workers involved and a loss of 
24,661 days. In May 1953 there were 30 
stoppages, 4,752 workers involved and a 
loss of 36,097 days. 

For the first five months of 1954 pre- 
liminary figures show a total of 74 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 16,164 workers, with 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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a time loss of 278,885 man-days. In the 
same period in 1953 there were 69 strikes 
and lockouts, 14,657 workers involved and 
a loss of 153,102 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in May 1954 was 0-04 per cent 
of the estimated working time; April 1954, 
0-03 per cent; May 1953, 0°04 per cent; 
the first five months of 1954, 0-07 per cent; 
and the first five months of 1953, 0-04 per 
cent, 


Of the 20 disputes during May, one was 
settled in favour of the workers, one 
in favour of the employer, four were 
compromise settlements and three were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 11 stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; garage 
workers at Saint John, N.B. on February 9, 
1953, and sawmill workers at Stellarton, N:S., 
on October 19, 1953.) 
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Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries con- 
cerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Munistry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in March 1954 was 214 
and 16 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 230 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress 46,000 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 170,000 days caused. 

Of the 214 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in March, 18, directly 
involving 4,400 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 81, directly 
involving 8,600 workers, over other wage 
questions; four, directly involving 100 


workers, over questions as to working hours; 
26, directly involving 6,000 workers, over 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 86, directly 
involving 15,100 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
three, directly involving 500 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle; and one, 
directly involving 700 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for April 1954 show 
300 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, in which 130,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,200,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for March 1954 were 225 stoppages in- 
volving 100,000 workers and a loss of 
1,300,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Labour Department Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour Gazerre. 


List No. 70 (Concluded) 
Wages and Hours 


63. Pennsylvania. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. Employment and Wages 
of Pennsylvania Workers covered by the 
Unemployment Compensation Law, 1952. 
Harrisburg, Penn:91953." Pps3l: 


Women 


64. National Council of Women of 
Canada. Year Book, 1953. Ottawa, 1954? 
etopoa ial et 
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Committee’ on 
International Social Policy. The Status 
of Women in Norway To-day; a Survey. 
Oslo, 1953. Pp. 67. 

66. U.S. Women’s Toward 
Better Working Conditions for Women; 
Methods and Policies of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League of America. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 71. 


65. Norwegian Joint 


Bureau. 


List No.i71- 


Accidents 


1. Great Britain. 
Departmental Committee on Accidents in 
the Home. Accidents in the Home; 
Report. London, H.M:8.0., 1953. Pp. 11. 


2. Institut National de Sécurité pour la 


Standing Inter- 


Prévention des Accidents du Travail et 
des Maladies Professionnelles, Paris. La 
Laine; Lavage, Peignage, Filature. Paris, 
1953eF Ppwlsg. 


Collective Agreements 


3. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
Negotiating Manual. Cleveland, 1953. Pp. 
189. 

4. Cartwright, P. W. Negotiated Health 
and Welfare Programs in Labor-Manage- 
ment Agreements in the Pacific Northwest, 
1958-19654, by P. W. Cartwright, J. B. 
Gillingham and W. S. Hopkins. Seattle, 
Institute of Labor Economics, University of 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 18. 


Co-operation 


5. International Labour Office. Action 
of the I.L.O. as regards Co-operation, 
particularly as regards its Practical Activi- 


tres. First item on the agenda. Geneva, 
19532 Pp, 30, 
6. International Labour Office. Co- 


operative Legislation. Second item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 19538. Pp. 74. 

7. International Labour Office. Jnter- 
Co-operative Relations. Fourth item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1953. Pp. 56. 

8. International Labour Office. Organ- 
ization and Functions of Government Co- 
operative Services. Third item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1953. Pp. 29. 

9. Saskatchewan. Department of Co- 
operative Development. Ninth Annual 
Report, 1953. Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 
1 Volume. (Various pagings.) 


Co-operative Societies 


10. Saskatchewan. Department of Co- 
operation and Co-operative Develop- 
ment. Credit Union Services. Annual 


Report of Credit Union Services... for 
Year...1952. Regina, Queen’s Printer, 
1953.50). 58: 


11. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Consumer Co-operatives in the United 
States; Recent Developments. Washing- 
Pon aol God ek Dol. 


Discrimination in Employment 


12. Hope, John. Industrial Integration 
of Negroes: the Upgrading Process. New 
York, Society for Applied Anthropology, 
1952. Pp. 5-14. 

13. Ruchames, Louis. Race, Jobs and 
Politics; the Story of FEPC. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1953. Pp. 255. 


Economic Conditions 


14. Bridson, D. G. Progress in Asia; the 
Colombo Planin Action. London, H.MS.O., 
195008 Pps a6. 

15. Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Defense against Recession: Policy 
for Greater Economic Stability. A state- 
ment on national policy by the Research 


and Policy Committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development, New York, 
1954. Pp: 53: 


16. Rhode Island. Development Coun- 
cil. Rhode Island’s Industrial Balance 
Sheet, a Summary Statement, Extract from 
an Introduction to the Economy of Rhode 
Island. Providence, 1953. Pp. 24. 


17. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Hconomic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1953. 
Prepared by the Research and Planning 
Division, Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. Bangkok, 1954. Pp. 161. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


18. American Management Association. 
Stepping up Office Efficiency: Organization, 
Cost Control, Standards. New York, 1953. 
Pp. 46. 


19. Standard Register Company. Paper- 


work Simplification for Better Management 
Control Dayton), Ohio 1954), Pp. 22: 


Employment Management 


20. American Management Association. 
The Human Side of the Office Manager’s 
Job; with a Paper on The Spirit of an 
Organization. New York, 1953. Pp. 40. 

21. American Management Association. 
The Personnel Administrator at the Cross- 


roads. Meeting the New Challenges of 
Personnel Management. New York, c1953. 
Pp. 54. 


22. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Industrial Security. II. Plant 
Guard Handbook, by R. Maxil Ballinger. 
New York, 1953. 

23. Paterson, Donald _ Gildersleeve. 
Revised Minnesota Occupational Rating 


Scales, by Donald G. Paterson, D. d’A. 


Garken, and Milton E. Hahn. Minne- 
apolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
01953. 
Grievance Procedures 

24. National Foremen’s Institute. 
Human Relations Casebook; a Practical 
Guide on how to avoid Grievances. Pre- 


pared and edited by the staff of the 
Employee Relations Bulletin, New London, 
Conn. 1953. Pp. 112. 


25. Van Mol, Louis J. Effective Pro- 
cedures for the Handling of Employee 
Grievances. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada, 1953. 


Industrial Disputes 


26. Chamberlain, Neil W. The Impact 
of Strikes, Their Social and Economic 
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Costs, by Neil W. Chamberlain and Jane 
Metzer Schilling. New York, Harper, 1954. 
Pees. 

27. Hall, Frederick Smith. Sympathetic 
Strikes and Sympathetic Lockouts. New 
York, Columbia University, 1898. Pp. 118. 


Industrial Relations 

28. Australian Stevedoring Industry 
Board. Report. 1st, 1949/50-4th, 1952/68. 
Sydney, 1951-1953. 4 Volumes. 

29. U.S. National Labor Relations Board. 
Eighteenth Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year ended June 30, 1953. Washington, 
Ce Om lool see tiie 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

















Week ended April 17, 1954 Week ended March 20, 1954 
Total Males Females | Total Males Females 

Total civilian non-institutional population............ 10, 158 5,052 5,106 10, 148 5,049 5,099 
(AS Civiliant labo OurtOrce nacre cieiee ole cecte sie ater ietenete eee Don 4,071 1,186 5, 236 4,044 1,192 
IPErsOns Ab WOLKG os cies eked sere tieicet eereerereion 4,845 3, (15 1,130 4,805 3,671 1,134 
SD NOUNS OL MOTE eiwerk chek eestor saint intarers 2,890 2,386 504 4,459 3,476 983 
(Lessithan souhours: ens ec see Obie (2) 1,955 1,329 626 346 195 151 
Usually work 35 hours or more...............- (2) 1,752 1,254 498 153 123 30 

(a) laid off for part of the week............. a es 10 * * 
(Db) kon shortitime we 2.) cee. ieee 59 45 14 61 50 11 

(c) lost job during the week..............+. bd - ‘ < : e 

(d) found job during the week............... * ~ = ~ * 

(oe) bad weathers tet r le tc einen cerns 14 14 2 12 12 “ 

(63) eet Hotel eee a ebaencsicnrs aia cts cuieretacin niceties 20 16 ad 30 pal = 

(@)sindustrialidispute peceeeeeeet toe enee oe * G be Ms 

(Db) evacationserrne aoc ook eee eee eae (2) 81 50 31 * * * 

G) others eacee Meee eee teen ae (2) 1,560 1,114 446 24 21 me 
Usually work less than 35 hours..............- 203 75 128 193 72 121 
iPersonsawit ae Obsmotiatew Or kee essereee tn eeieer 109 86 23 113 89 24 
Usually work 35 hours or more.............-.- 106 | 84 22 110 88 22 

(a)mlardtotifortulliwee keener 20 17 SN 21 19 = 

(b) bad sweather. ne accer eee ie eres hd - * . * x 
(CG) allnessy sees. et aires oe ene 47 37 10 57 43 14 

(a) sindustrialidispitessess sn eece een eee: > * * * * 

(Ge). Vacation. woman ectirctecic arose es Mec vonetes 22 15 bg 17 13 - 

(£) Potherwahie meek tere ser eee ee ete 12 10 = 12 10 a 

Usually work less thaniso Hours... cee eer ee a . = * * * 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (!)....... 303 270 33 318 284 34 
B. Persons not in the labour force..?....0.........-. 4,901 981 3, 920 4,912 1,005 3, 907 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work... 194 129 65 186 123 63 
(b)*keepmethouseye ss eee eee ee eee 3,391 ~ 3, 387 3,399 - 3,396 
(icone toschoole ere te eee eee ane 697 359 338 682 357 325 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle............... 600 478 122 626 510 116 

(e)Sothericeeuemee shore ron eee. eee 19 iit 19 1 * 





(:) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
(2) The unusually large number working less than 35 hours was due to Good Friday being in the survey week. This 


explains nearly all the absence reported under (h) and (i). 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcs: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week ended April 17, 1954 





== Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Part-Time 
Work Work 
Motallooking for works.ceseee eee eee 320 297 23 
WathoutiObSincs. coc eee eee 303 282 21 
under imonthie eee nee G3 Serre teeters tec | aterosereectereteterte 
J-—="3 ‘months eee eee LOZ Soe eee ence ieee ome 
4-—)§ months..\...0< see eee LOD 31. doe neon ae cee 
J—l2monthst ees eee Ene Zoi Maresh certo eee 
13=—1 Smont hs see eee OL Puls ed AB Ca a oe Se oe 
19—and \oVver session a astates cose ce FM SR s.6 or eS | ee 
WiOrked sv career Aen eee ae 17 15 * 
114 Hours cee ee ae se “2 
1534 hours 34 Wea eee 13 11 * 





Week ended March 20, 1954 


Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Part-Time 


Work Work 
332 310 22 
318 296 22 
CL Al ore Biesdk' Se Seen ine ce eee: 
UY Ae aa ee, ar | Eg Bi 
Oe | ao aetna neh a ao SA 
LT acc oe eee erercrrcn ae 
* 
Seal bow crnee I Eat 
14 14 fe 
* * * 
* * * 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED APRIL 17, 1954 


(Estimates in thousands) 






































obit Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont Sask B.C. 
N.B Alta 
The Labour Force 
BO tneSGXeS eee ape otis Ne eraee ls eathee se 5, 257 93 389 1,515 1,927 904 429 
END TICULUUPAL crete ee ane oe ener 826 ~ 43 214 224 322 22 
Ni@naaegegnihivieall, .osaqgcaosoan soocanne 4,431 92 346 1,301 1,703 582 407 
Nici] CS erener Pesan etl aetovers cactaare estes tts) oe lass: 4,071 75 313 1,163 1, 456 734 330 
PAST ICULbUTALY ener aad Haar stseie te aYars eels cee 799 * 41 Die 216 310 19 
INon=AeniCulgunalsscnrice nei. caieee a 3,272 74 272 951 1,240 424 311 
LGIOT EB Aen ets NOOO ab Ste One ecrree ae 1, 186 18 76 352 471 170 99 
PADTICULEULS eerie iis ee oe tie nie: 27 ° ~ ~ > 12 “4 
NON evenly sc ga es osoascdahoueur 1,159 18 74 350 463 158 96 
BAU OR tres cavers « Sharlene, ee Sane Saye ais oe 3087s Bel 93 389 iols 1,927 904 429 
1A LOEV CATS Cp EE CEL ore risktey esha os 491 12 37 178 161 71 32 
OAS VCATS ccctrncbeteircr es swtisihecey sch +, tes 698 15 47 233 238 121 44 
DOA ENV CATS OR Storer orien eos ae aide Soko 2,454 42 173 709 897 422 211 
AD——OL5V CALS aerate racist seins 1,410 22 109 357 546 253 123 
65\ years and oOver........:... son seats 204 a 23 38 85 37 19 
Persons with Jobs 
BAUIRSUALUS SCOUDSE ene oie cere ase areca 4,954 82 346 1,401 1,850 870 405 
INST GS ree fname ner tite She oom cic 3,801 65 274 1,063 1,388 703 308 
MOTINAl ES See eos oleh uniovacs Sessccar 1,153 17 72 338 462 167 97 
OTT CUlGUne lari e ern alc ciate rs 819 Me 42 212 223 320 21 
INOnoA Se ricnl tuna lene a eren terete 4,135 81 304 1,189 1,627 550 384 
VetATG LAY Kore Coles SG Ssh noo 1 ORS TOG BRC a ae Bo (PR 71 250 1,072 1,502 492 341 
IMG GS Ee pee Wee (Smee cont tra ore 5 2,683 55 189 762 1,076 346 255 
Hemal es) yee heeeeiron lacie ovis sees 1,045 16 61 310 426 146 86 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work | 
BOLI SOXCS eterna ee ccteie t erelel orerane sere 303 11 43 114 77 34 24 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
BS OUISSOKES eee ere IIA. Seer nici nas woes a 4,901 147 465 1,349 1,560 930 450 
Malesia: eitcme emer semen al a atiec, aa 981 48 104 247 264 208 110 
PROTA] CGM er N oc erraere Raa loss re Bs 3,920 99 361 1,102 1,296 (22 340 
* Less than 10,000. 
a 
TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon | Canada Adult 
N.W.T.| Total Males 
1949 otal Semen e avery meee ee 5 aa 5. ct 2,400 18,005 48,607 17,904 7,924 95,217 39,044 
LOS OO taller eerie Sivas see sewers 2,198 ei tyyls 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 30,700 
OSI otal eee ee yanrBane a eco ward scare ects 3,928 46, 033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 95,818 
962 Lotale semumers teh eilesttet aie aie cabal 4,531 35,318 86, 059 23, 560 15,030 164,498 66, 083 
WLOb SL Otal aan ree oc oo cide week rare: Soe ae 4,049 34,294 90,120 27,208 13,197 | 168,868 68, 269 
1953—January-April...................... 1,446 7,007 20, 403 6,768 3,431 39,055 15,690 
1954—January—April.................-..+: 1,139 7,782 25,359 6,992 3,605 44,877 19,795 


SS Se A 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY,OCCUPATIONS 


Sourcs: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 














Month 


1951—Total 
1952—Total 
1958—Total 


ey 
Biieheleleie 0 © ¢ el¢ os 6 


1953—January—April 





1954—January—April 


see eeee 


Managerial and 
Professional 


4,001 
7,054 
10,021 
2,507 


2,802 


| Clerical 


Transportation and 
Communication 


eee eens 





632 




















Le 
i=] 
3s 
3 2 
5a 2 
gs & | 3 
G3 > om 
o.8 5 &0 
OR NM < 
Ses Scadl Eaeaers 25,890]... 
cae RIDA backers 16,971)... 
3, 185)13, 766}17, 250 
897] 2,968) 4,614 
870} 3,476) 4,523 





2 a0 

Se 

BS | we 

= ecgq 

Ev ‘Eo 

ee | S85] g 

pe |288| 5 

a oO n ie) 

a™M | 8e8| & 

eaesf | SS) = 

“"" 979] 26, 492/10, 380 
179] 6,257) 1,237 
223) 7,157) 3,445 





272 


Total Workers 


114,786 
85, 029 
91,133 
21,027 


25, 262 





Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups, 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 





1943—A verage 
1944—A verage 
1945—A verage 
1946—A verage 
1947—A verage 
1948—A verage 
*1949—A verage 
1950—A verage 
1951—A verage 
1952—A verage 
1953—A verage 


Ce a es 


1951—November 
December 


October.............. 
1953—January.............. 
August. Paden ck es 
October ie eek 
1954-— January cies eee 








($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Agricul- 


ture, 


Forestry, 
Fishing, 
Trapping, 
Mining 


Manu- 
facturing 














AN hea 2 
ransport- inance, Siopl 
ation, Services, a ieee 
Construc- | Communi- (including | Mentary 
tion : Labour 
cation, Govern- Taeane 
Storage, ment) 9 
Trade 
21 86 78 14 
7, 95 83 13 
19 100 90 13 
25 114 103 14 
34 134 114 17 
41 154 til 19 
47 169 147 21 
47 180 156 24 
52 208 178 28 
62 230 199 32 
70 250 215 34 
59 223 190 30 
50 223 188 29 
48 215 188 31 
47 216 193 30 
48 217 193 31 
53 DoD, 194 31 
59 227 198 31 
61 231 202 31 
70 234 198 32 
75 234 198 32 
74 236 203 33 
iB 238 205 34 
5 242 206 33 
62 244 205 34 
58 246* 203 34 
55 234 205 33 
57 234 210 33 
63 251* 210 34 
72 246 214 34 
72 251 216 34 
76 253 212 ate 
81 253 212, 34 
82 256 224 35 
83 257 226 35 
76 256 224 35 
69 255 225 35 
56 245 223 34 
54 247 225 33 
54 245 226 Be 
59 251 229 34 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. tIncludes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) 


PROVINCES 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 and C-2 are based on reports from employees having 15 or more employees—At April 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,370,962. 


Year and Month 


1QA(—A- Vera ger coca: one seieele s 
1948—Average.................. 
1949—Average..............00055 
19DO Average, sc. o.ce dee sncs ed 
AOSI—=A-viera ger. ao se eeek et sles 
1O52——A veragersa. cot me cock oe 
1953 —Averacon tans aeons ens bs 


Apr. IDR. aE Pein as NAA a A oe 
Jan. ROD cee ee ee ee ee 
Feb. PL 9DS oe ane eee ie 
Mar ge. DUS eee eine eae etieiee 
Apr Ue LODG Sees Sota atk oie, 
May ie AER cick ee oar eek Aon ees 
June AL ODS AM ie Sat eee es 
July IN aS awe teresa. 8 oie aie oe. 
Aug. UL, SRE Ssa.ds de Gcrko eee 
Sept Dee O53 Ae at eee oe 
Oct. LOSS IIARER F. eeek Beet 
Nov De ODS watery oot eer 
Dec DV 95S Seer) Pte erets tts 
Jan. Neve 9 54 seep sois-o he ceo he 
Feb. en O54 tee een on ere 
Mar. de all ROP a Re ae ae te oe 
Apr 1 Vesa EO i Re AAA eth mee 


a ry 


eee ere eee 


eee eereee 


eee e wees 


eee eee ee 


see eee 


eee eee 


eee wees 


eer eoeee 


Newfoundland 


Nova Scotia 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at April 


DOD 4 deine eisc,tice aepets ce seo. 


se ee econ 


100 


eee 
sere 
eee ee 


1- 


erence tee COC allele hoes gees sag lem taled Slop. led. too leeetteengel SiaosulieemaT Tenet See I 
Oe NORODOM OHhOW, bo ona 


4 


0-2 


99- 


3°3 





| New Brunswick 








_ 
—_ 
i 

eaTsT AOwWnDontwor waco 


= 
S 
oo 
ou 


2°3) 28-2 








_ 
_ 
oo 
- 00 COW OP TARO oO = Noe 


-_ 
(=) 
co 
oOo 


43-3 














[=] 
a 
4 
3 
BP sednd? | 38 
= 3B a “a & 
Berle ea myles Blanes 
“ i) 
S| wil mS 
93-6] 97-2) 88-1) 97-1 
97-2} 99-5} 93-7) 101-3 
100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 
100-8} 100-8} 104-5) 100-8 
103-9] 106-0} 112-4! 106-1 
106-0} 111-4) 120-8] 106-7 
107-2} 116-0} 128-5) 108-4 
101-3} 101-6) 111-8] 105.2 
106-7} 113-5) 125-7) 106-4 
104-0} 106-2) 121-6} 101-0 
102-5} 105-7} 122-7) 102-1 
102-9} 105-7) 121-6] 104-6 
104-8} 109-2} 123-6; 106-5 
106-7} 115-1] 127-7] 108-1 
109-3] 119-7} 131-3) 111-6 
110-5] 123-3) 135-2] 114.2 
111-1} 123-3] 135-6) 114-7 
110-5} 123-9} 135-0} 114-6 
108-7} 124-1] 132-4) 110-2 
108-8} 122-7) 130-1} 107-1 
104-7} 115-9) 124-7; 103-2 
100-9} 109-5) 118-3) 97-5 
99-6] 108-6] 119-3} 98-1 
99-7) 107-4] 118-1) 101-4 


5-1) 2-3 


Note:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees.in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Year and Month 


1947—Average..............05. 
1948—Average...........-.005- 
1949—A-verage.........2c0ce ere 
1950—Average..........2..e00- 
1951——Avverage se. ca. cts econ cee 
1952—Average............-20:- 

1953—Average...... ress 








Apr. 1 a1 952 eee eee 
Jan. il Doce ene eee 
Feb. 1953: eee eee 
Mar 1 061953 eee eee 
Apr 901953 aR eee 
May 81953; See re ete 
June Ae 953 ee eee 
July e953: Mee eek cree eer 
Aug (mpLO OS uinane anos 
Sept OL O53 ocean. eee 
Oct. 1 aL O53 eee ae mere 
Nov TRL ODS ee ee 
Dec a Bey ae AN ae es 
Jan. E1054 See eee 
Feb. a1 O54 Sani. pee 
Mar Di O54 OR. sete 
Apr 1 01954. S24 ete 


Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 


Employ- 
ment 


Aggregate] Average 
Weekly |Wagesand 


Payrolls | Salaries 
80-7 84-2 
93-2 93-2 

100-0 100-0 
106-0 104-4 
125-6 115-5 
139-7 126-0 
151:5 133-4 
135-5 126-4 
141-6 125-3 
145-8 132-0 
147-0 133-6 
146-7 133-4 
148-2 133-9 
151-5 134-4 
154-5 134-0 
155-3 133-9 
157-0 134-1 
158-7 135-3 
157-4 135-3 
154-9 135-3 
145-3 131-7 
146-2 136-1 
147-6 138-0 
145-6 137°5 


Manufacturing 
Index Numbers 


Average corn 
Weekly m Be 
ggregate| Average | Weekly 
Perea palate Weekly |Wagesand|Wagesand 
BCALIES anen Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries 

$ $ 
36.19 97-2 80-4 92-6 36.34 
40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 IE 25 
54.13 109-3 140-3 127-6 56.11 
57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
54.32 107-0 137-7 128-6 56.55 
53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
LV fetes 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
i201 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60: 
59.30 108-1 151-2 139-2 61.20 
59.06 107-7 150-7 139-2 61.22 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) es me 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trad e, (8) Finance 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels and restaurants, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational 


service). 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 











All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
4 an nth A A 
ear and Mont Average Hoe oe: Arverace earns ete Avomee ee Average 
Tours 1 y Hours rly eekly H ourly | Weekly 
Earnings | Wages Earnings | Wages ours | Earnings | Wages 
No Cc $ No. c $ No c $ 

1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76-7 34.28 43°7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—A verage...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 37.23 42-3 73-4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-3 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 58.49 
1953—Average...... 41°3 135-8 56.09 41-6 147-1 61.19 40-9 122-9 50.27 
Aare, aly EPS oe 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41-8 116-9 48.86 
Pans ls L993 cere 38-3 134-0 51.32 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
ebay 195355. -. 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mati the 1953 eee 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 50.33 
Apram lek9da0.. 1. 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41-8 121-3 50.70 
May 1, 1953..... 41-8 135-5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 50.80 
June 1; 195336... 41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41-3 123-1 50.84 
Oithvaeee le LOO Ste 41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.49 40-8 123-5 50.39 
Aug. Te l9b3ee0.: 41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60.90 40-6 123-4 50.10 
Sept. 1, 1953..... 41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 40-8 123-0 50.18 
Octie 1, 195sases. 41-5 136-6 56.69 41-9 148-5 62.22 41-1 123-7 50.84 
INOW LOD S cma 41-4 137-4 56.88 41-7 148-8 62.05 41-0 124-8 51.17 
Deca lL el05a aca. 41-2 138-4 57.02 41-7 149-5 62.34 40-7 126-1 51.32 
wleteme lL ODA crores 38°5 140-4 54.05 39-1 150-1 58.69 37°8 129-1 48.80 
1Bcloy ah why eos 40-7 140-4 57.14 40-8 151-4 61.77 40-6 127-9 51.93 
Mar. 1, 1954..... 41-0 140-7 57.69 41-3 151-7 62.65 40-7 128-2 52.18 
Apr ne any Hime 40-9 141-1 Ni ttl 41-0 151-7 62.20 40-7 129-1 §2.54 





* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1. 
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TABLE C-7.—_EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 














Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 








Average Average Average 
Date Hours Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer {| Average 
Worked Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Per Week Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
MonbhlynA veragerLOdopemmerine ste snitactice 44-3 69-4 30.74 73:7 75-0 98-3 
Monthly Average 1946.................- 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77:5 92-4 
iMonthivsAverdce 04 (ereeeeer heer 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly Average 1948...............--- 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 953 
MonthiveAverage: 19400 creme clabitere lerte 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950................-- 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
IMonthiysA versace 1951 Sere. eee cei: 41-8 116:8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthis7Average 1952527 o cme msec 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953.................. 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116°5 
Week Preceding: 
April 1 42-1 134-9 56.79 136-2 114-6 118-8 
May 1 41-8 135-5 56.64 135-8 114-4 118-7 
June if 41-7 135-9 56.67 135-9 114-9 118-3 
July 1 41-3 136-2 56.25 134-9 115-4 116-9 
August 1 41-0 136-0 55.76 133-7 115-7 115-6 
September 1 41-0 135-7 55.64 133-4 116-2 114-8 
October 1 41-5 136-6 56.69 135-9 116-7 116-5 
November 1 41-4 137-4 56.88 136-4 116-2 117-4 
December 1 41-2 138-4 57.02 136-7 115-8 118-0 
January il. 41-0* 140-4 57.56 138-0 115-7 119-3 
February 1, 40-7 140-4 Oi. 14 137-0 115-7 118-4 
March 1, 198 41-1 140-6 57.79 138-6 115-5 120-0 
April Teel 954) ce brs scares 40-9 141-1 57.71 138-4 115-6 119-7 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1954, 38-5 hours $54.05. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 


From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form UG 775) and form UIC (757. A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a _ lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 


Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 














(nGlled: Vacancies® Live Applications for 


Month Employment 
on ng ee er ee ee | ee ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
bee nae ae ih SRE Oe tes Ts NS ea 40,618 | 24,226| 64,844] 88,074] 37,132 | 125,206 
June (he CC pe ee ahedetS 93.539 | 241035 | 47.574 | 113,480] 41,359] 154,848 
June TES os aha ea a 25.038 | 16.375 | 41,413 | 184,335 | 70,062 | 254,397 
June TOOT” le 2): onl ag ie eee ia 48.353 | 17.701 | 66,054] 101,384 | 49,677 | 151,061 
June ce SUNY. tele = a a nae 26.915 | 18,253 | 45,168 | 163,530] 61,295 | 224,825 
A ee 24,564 21,143 | 45,707 | 152,488] 49,614] 202,102 
mre . Hse fee eee 21,229 | 20,088 | 41.317 | 124,396] 55,918 | 180,314 
August (MeO Me on ee, 19'382 | 17,772 | 37,154 | 111,524 | 52,357] 163,881 
Seppe aeR UNL OSS Re ag ee oe ce ao 24,903 | 20,321 | 44.524 | 113,191 | 48,634 | 161,825 
October ec tava = a ie ae a 24,025 | 17,806) 41,831 | 117,827] 53,453 | 171,280 
Bios an bere: 6171 OBR tees. oe). ecto. ae: 15,282 | 13.058 | 28,340] 144,520] 60,997 | 205,517 
ecoriisar eel 1053 am Ae eked ees 15.446 | 11,868 | 27,314 | 241,094 | 74,513 | 315,607 
January TSR bc, cS oe Saleen a 8, 298 9121 | 17.419 | 354,965 | 84,306] 439,271 
eDranry me 11084 (oe htt ices onc ecae 8. 406 91575 | 17.981 | 439,633 | 103,112] 542,745 
March MORAG Nh 9014| 10,176] 19,190 | 457,029 | 105,622] 562,651 
April TESTE oe ee ae 11.434} 12,293 | 23.727 | 466,120 | 101,933} 568,083 
May Pe OSL eee es oe ks 14:942 | 15.335 | 30,277 | 378,873 | 86,818 | 465,691 
June PPO Gui uate eta i. 14,284 | 15.790 | 30,074] 237,848 | 76,782 | 314,630 





a ed es a ee ee 


*—Current vacancies only. er 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 


Deferred vacancies are excluded 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY ua DUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 30, 
19 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Industry 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 
WOrestrysootee cic cieee se ete een tts beer dott coma tie 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 
Metal Mining = tertameh eter earache meter eater 





INon-MetaliMinina ees piece ce sete me ce neem aies 
Quarryine,) Clayzand SandePits=seeeaen cee eeeeee 
IPTOSPECLID LE ote wind debe cnet cece ee see ners. 


Mantfacturing $7. .secticck cc asinine eo eee ceo eenene 
Hoods and Beverages. cc<crecwrsias see oe remeron 
Pobaccomndelobaccoseroductsse eee eee eee ners 
Rubber! Products eet oe ee ee er eee 
eather sProducise.w. seas |e eee ee Cee ee anne 
Textile Products (except clothing)....................- 
Clothined(textilomnd itunes eecerert ee erent eee 
Wood*Products: ore ence ince oeas ene eee 
Papert Products. tet aot eee er ene cree 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 
Fron‘andSteel{Productssc caecum ee ieee 
MransportationsHiGuipmMenty cease ere ten eer eee rire 
Non=Herrouss etal Productsssseeceee reer ene eee 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.....................-. 
Nou-=Metallie’Mineralieroductsese.. cece eee 





Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 
Transportation cacao etter ore ea icie 
SCOLALO: cic Seen rere ere Tre ee eS Ste en ee 
Communica tiona. caus ser nein ce eee eee 


Retail > eee ace eee eh ce OG ee en ere 


Gommunityzor Lublic Sonvice aan eee ee eee 
GovernmentiSenvice.. sees a aera en Soe ee 
RecreationiServicese reer ene ee eee eee 
Business: Servicetee ee teasce See eee ee oe 
PérsonaliServicer ets oan ihe en ee tee 


GRAND TOTAL sree ec ee rote eee een ees 





3,033 8, 458 11, 491 
317 1,096 1,413 


1,423 594 2,017 
134 131 265 
369 439 808 


790 6,198 6,988 
15,302 15,068 30,370 


Change from 


April 30, 
1953 


PEtHIttet+ i ittt+ +4411 


+++ + 444+ +++ 


1,551 377 1,928 
641 6 647 
647 43 690 
251 10 261 
291 14 305 

1b 2 13 
7g reece as 17 
77 17 94 

3,157 2,384 5, 541 

408 281 689 
11 4 15 
36 13 49 
59 120 179 
78 134 212 

142 1,031 1,173 

377 67 44 

153 39 192 

170 111 281 

437 116 553 

572 71 643 

104 45 149 

188 112 300 
81 26 107 
82 16 98 

165 118 283 
$) 80 174 

25302 94 2,426 

1,923 56 1,979 
409 38 447 
959 269 1, 228 
748 103 851 

25 9 34 

186 157 343 
68 34 102 

2,136 2,562 4,698 
688 539 1, 223 

1,448 2,027 3,475 
778 841 1,619 


= ll 


DST I ell WG 2S PRT, CG Flam cI | 


i Bags 


I | 


i] 


14,002 





Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 29, 1954 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








: Live Applications 
Unfilled Vacancies for iaplonment 
Occupational Group ——— ee eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers............ tee 2,051 699 2,750 5, 844 1,148 6,992 
AS LSIIGAAW OTK CUS tenets gers cai iemiee ioleise © sklaw sero 1251 3,619 4,870 12,501 18,855 31,365 
NaLCSRV OL CLO Meer ameter ee eee cia. sere cine cement io da eedicts 1,572 1,534 3,106 5,305 10,188 15,493 
Personal and domestic service workers.............. 1,179 7,363 8,542 30,411 15,439 45, 850 
Go Tn CUM Aafia cievak reise aici ite wl cigeioe Ge vidoes Dulsecsemcian: 5 2,412 8 2,420 
PXOTICHI CUPS ANG MIS I ower Geert. ere wae on. 1,628 34 1,662 2,798 464 8, 262 
Skilled and semiskilled workers...................5 5,009 1,697 6,706 || 189,581 22,541 Diloelee: 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco)....... 51 22 73 : 742 2,560 
MextilesmclothineyetCss teehee nee ess esos us « 106 1,316 1,422 5,306 14,391 19, 697 
Lumber and wood DROGUCUS Peet jit yates we soiset tore S450 earner ate 845 36,291 189 36, 480 
Bul pa papers NC pringing) merece erase ce cece oni- 76 12 88 1,090 404 1,494 
Leather and leather products.................... 41 59 100 1,518 1,160 2,678 
Stone, clay and glass products................... dL Obi levepateretsterarets 15 434 66 500 
VES tal prone Mees ere ae eT ce ake raterc  0: 3 cdots 493 11 504 16,821 1, 256 18,077 
LOC bri Ca lemme rae eae ot oo sarin: otiunsieas af 170 5 175 2,647 1,309 3,956 
Transportation equipment....................5- (Be [Ese cna art ghee 7 610 78 688 
VISION eee tele Ree ee eR rncfercrlcs erevhy. Since dislerecs.s:ae § LID letecss etic 151 25 O04. | ares cthsssie rae 2,904 
(WOUSTRUGLIOURerer mee ach inete te ci otinn octane at CRA ae yas See 773 50, 633 3 50, 636 
Transportation (except seamen)................. 572 25 597 33,585 96 33, 681 
Communications and public utility.............. OTe eerste 97 1,173 6 1,179 
MiereNG Or ANG SOrVICO facies as nic ccohisdisehe gal aieaiteres. o> 241 189 430 Sse 1,496 4,669 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,180 52 LP BY 21,938 979 22,917 
OrSMleN haute fame eaten eral ioe esstteths Wa aisles 70 6 76 4,437 355 4,792 
EAD DLONGI COS Men mere etree cette east ntane) sucitesisiass elas CVAie lier narere a cecrale 54 5,203 il! 5,214 
Winskalledaworkcersan mimic ce verse 31th Rs te, tion: 2,247 389 2,636 || 130,021 18,175 148,196 
OOM ANGEEODACCOn ae tow see oG ates cles oh acne + 145 128 273 4,937 4,767 9,704 
Lumber and lumber products................... 246 5 251 21,015 315 21,330 
etalon kin came eerie oe ennai claret ere vis os 3 89 138 102 9,629 655 10, 284 
Construct onurep Mee tia tat ithelon tae seseroslers T0072 Wasser 1,007 GOAGSG: eae eee 60, 686 
Othertunskilledtworkerse. si a.c sce es oe sas 760 243 1,003 33, 754 12, 438 46,192 
GOWAN DET OTA Tiree cece ities abst gewene teal 14,942 15,335 30,277 || 378,873 86,818 465,691 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


















































1944—1954 
Applications Placements 
Year —_—— -—- —— 
Male Female Total Male | Female Total 
GEM aon nk Galt vat ud Re a re ee ver 1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638,063 1,739,917 
14 a re ae Re ee Ee toe ec a ga,l Bes 1, 855,036 661,948 2,516,984 ; 1,095,641 397, 940 1,493,581 
QA GH mee ee I IN, Mate Se cia a 1,464, 533 494,164 1,958,697 | 624,052 235, 360 859,412 
194: /e ane oe oe mearercye eb A screened St 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549, 376 220,473 769, 849 
11 Tk a as Ae Poa, Sean ee ee ae eR Oe 1,197,295 459, 332 1,656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
BOAO yee ar tea PERU REN atcha et Page ey hee 1,295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219, 816 684,179 | 
LODO Rete erat eet aS, cs tem temas i) 8 1,500, 763 675, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
[05 eee ante reese bah a tiae aS 1,541, 208 | 623, 467 2,164, 675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
1D DD ee Are. BY yeh 8), See, eee Te yn 1,781, 689 664, 485 2,446, 174 Olea i 302,730 980, 507 
LOE Y os Ju, oR ind oe OOO te 0o, an cca 1,980,918 754, 358 PA ey PHT 661, 167 332, 239 993 , 406 
RO HAs (Aim On. LDS) paar omnes = cet: 720,084 253,546 973, 630 134, 062 86,159 220, 221 
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E-——-Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





——— 





Province 





Newfoundland 


Prince god wards ISlandics stage att oped eae 
IN ONAL CO LLAS seue en cae «ay eal aio oh EP cee eee 
INewe Binins willow ty 75 alte oo meee incite 


Quebec 


Total, Canada, April, 1954 
Total, Canada, March, 1954 
Total, Canada, April, 1953 


GH ot-) gists eee Dean ee oe ore aoe ee ae, ee? Sm Mine, Ce aes 


























Estimated £ 
Namabee Month of April, 1954 
Receiving |—---——- 
Benet Pe Days Benefit Paid | Amount of 
Week of eee (Disability Days in eee 
the Month*| Benefit Brackets) a 
$ 

9,352 2,104 257, 344 (692 ) 898, 464 
1,614 PA 45, 876 (308 ) 136, 449 

15, 282 OD 364,115 (4,878) 1 1792382 
18,076 4,379 378, 997 (2,299 ) 1, 228,532 

130, 451 39,304 | 2,839, 661 (31, 621) 8, 896, 830 

123 , 400 34,284 | 2,466,078 (25,144) 7,760, 240 

17, 446 4,157 356, 844 (5, 465 ) 1,098, 490 
9,727 1,885 194,068 (1,972) 614, 305 
19,939 6,769 403, 631 (4,722) 1,340, 985 
29,979 10, 224 690, 549 (11,301) 2,228, 249 

375, 266 108,692 | 7,997,163 (88, 402 ) 25,381,926 
348, 574 152,611 10, 127.126 (100, 443 ) 32, 160,928 
196,315 83,659 |. 5,225,796 (—) 16, 389, 294 








* Week containing !ast day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT APRIL 30, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND 
SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES INCLUDED* IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


















































Days Continuously on the Register April 30 
Province and Sex 1953 
ae 6 and mae aie A - 73 and 

Total lens 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 over Total 
Newfoundland............. 13,064 (50) 1,155 707 953 2,259 2,002 5,418 8,777 
HIER ORO. Lae: 12,729 (45) 1,112 690 899 2,198 2,516 5,314 8, 562 
Pemaley)... eee oa 335 (5) 43 ANF 54 61 56 104 215 
Prince Edward Island..... ERY (alee) 109 61 132 219 232 680 1,066 
BIS) eased weenie 1,205 (8) 76 49 105 183 208 584 885 
Bemale ince nee 228 (5) 33 12 27 36 24 96 181 
INN SOOUMENS os nmanc onc vor 14,480 (148) ] 2,134 877 1, 604 Srila. 2h AVA) 4,609 10, 680 
Male: 2. Satan enacts 12,913 (119) 1,925 789 1,445 2,861 1,791 4,102 9,428 
Hemiale es cere mers Nam (2) 209 88 159 270 284 507 1,252 
New Brunswick........... 18,651 (114) 2,818 1,818 2,203 3,02 2,701 5, 299 13,789 
Tsien, 0. SER eres 16,892 (93) |] 2,586 1,713 2,069 3), las! 2,440 4, 554 12,440 
Hemsles. Si. Sea ererns Ss PAL) 232 105 134 282 261 745 1,349 
OuebeGe ts. sateen ne 120,526(1,215) | 14,567 9,725 15, 142 26, 507 20, 241 34,344 87,757 
Males skitsh auger ener 100,937 (769) | 11,564 8,211 12, 684 23,597 17, 698 27,188 75, 107 
Femaloc.eincenee ent 19,589 (446) | 3,003 1,514 2,458 2,910 2,548 7,156 12, 650 
Ontaniolmeces steerer eee 99,275 (995) | 15, 266 6,913 11, 693 19, 659 13, 894 31,850 48,198 
Males ange oat ne ee 77,840 (786) | 11,731 Dole 9,027 15, 649 10, 863 25,198 36, 824 
Remalesa®. canna shat 21,435 (209) | 35.535 1,541 2,666 4,010 3,031 6, 652 11,374 
WMIENTOL WS aa sacoehopaane: 15,450 (221) | 2,605 977 1597 2), 3800 1,975 5, 963 9,127 
IMs Ve ge eee eee eee 11,648 (158) | 1,728 734 2M 1,774 1, 483 4,717 6,342 
Bem ales: tees er ese 3,802 (63) 882 243 380 559 492 1, 246 2,785 
Saskatchewanf............ ies (0) 766 486 678 poG 1,091 2,996 3, 487 
INEALG SRPe o wicepee aemioe ot: 5,974 (50) 599 409 533 984 910 2,539 2,790 
Hemalog ses en ee 1,199 (10) 167 77 145 172 181 457 697 
AND ertaion snore ere 17,269 (125) | 3,239 1,429 2,105 3, 087 2,129 5, 280 8,594 
Maile actvan cee ances 5 Devin Oz en aes 1,261 1,854 2,734 1,758 4,583 rand 
emailed: <cniweten nese 2), 2020 (259) 392 168 251 353 371 697 1,241 
British:Columbia}.. ...e.. 31,1038 (320) 5,312 2,347 3, 863 4,731 3,909 10,941 23,767 
EW (ana Gees ae aus 25,220 (257) 4,491 2,008 3,158 38, 823 3,009 8,731 19, 293 
laren Keys BeBe ss andes 5,883 (63) 821 339 705 908 900 2,210 4,474 
CUNADA Ta tic 2 cide eerie 338, 374(3,261) | 47,971 25,340 39,970 66, 894 50,819 107,380 215, 242 
NEAT 0 naan Selene 280, 395(2,387) | 38,654 21,236 32,991 57, 333 42, 671 87,510 179,024 
| RoW OR ERAS Hoon: 57,979 (874) 9,317 4,104 6,979 9,561 8,148 19, 870 36, 218 








* These data are shown 
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: in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
t Includes a residual of 1,691 supplementary benefit claims pending adjudication for provinces marked}. 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
APRIL, 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 






































Province i: Total | Entitled Not 
Total Initial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 

IN@wiound lance merece tise tere 5,719 4,958 761 6, 204 2,022 3, 682 2,565 
iEnince ic wardelslan Giger arte ses cake 529 441 88 647 70 377 86 
IND VANS COLLAR eee nme er <a Paine Nes rs iat: 6,819 4,574 2,245 7,803 Dalit 2,630 1,368 
ING WEIS Runs WiCka memset s aeteeion fener hin 8, 630 6, 251 2,379 9,456 5, 858 3,598 1,948 
Quebec ESR Oo io et TIT os COR RT 54, 266 38, 830 15, 486 62, 665 40, 653 22,012 15, 337 
Ontario ar hapten che ets, GON Lee ahenete doin: Sos £0,080 32,042 18,038 55,360 41,463 13, 897 12,711 
INIENiiy yO) of Hey eter cy Aaa ie AOL) | Rei deg eee 5, 941 4,160 1,781 6,590 4,257 2,333 1,078 
SASK ATCO Wallen meine hereiorec mnt. ch: 2,909 2,259 650 3,303 OR 1,581 689 
ANG) cUIS,. Sete oh ts A eV Oia cacicts ERE Ey Ecc RR ee 8,779 6, 291 2,488 10,011 6, 904 3,107 2,674 
iBieqitelol (CloppnNONEh. 55 occeuauscoooonoeaude 14,739 9,088 5, 651 15,549 10,811 4,738 3,467 
Total Canada, April, 1954............ 158,411*| 108,894 49,517 | 177,588t| 119,633 57,955 41,923 
Total Canada, March, 1954........... 248,421 181, 147 67,274 | 250,206 | 162,242 87, 964 61, 108 
ilitg/aaleaal 81,933 35,238 | 138,879 90, 427 48, 452 27,690 


otal @angad.eAprilwd Soacnemen ae 








* In addition, revised claims received numbered 22,044. 


{ In addition, 22,478 revised claims were disposed of. 


were appeals by claimants 


Of these, 1,840 were special requests not granted, and 1,006 
There were 3,077 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—-CLAIMANTS NOT ENTIFLED TO REGULAR OR SUPPLEMENTAR Y* 
BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement 





Benefit year not established 


FRC ULAR NT ee ree aieis rere Seen, e alisiey scene) a clei es. o\atel reieyeiensze «, sfoeMeeay seis Sis 
SiIpplemen Ca tsyek Sle lies wh cto ey el rei cls ace de cP sehen: ls cig. e-ielalslarere siwis) « «sinus asa 


Claimants Disqualifiedt 
Not unemployed 


Not capable of and not available for work 
WosctOlew OnkeG UG tory a DOULIGISDILLC aaeyemetateeieio seein certs sitesi te 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 
Discharee qe GrsmScouc UC Lmemererteteete mere se cee eilelelsioleveveieira-teloleleieiye aterete'e 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women... 


@ Elrommen Solis lara trie ere terrier carcialere crsroususrore, cloisccherais ast (ala isi fe ss(ajste sisters) sie 





* Data apply to period ending April 15. : ; 
+ Data for April 1954 include 5,831 on revised claims and 1,753 on supplementary benefit claims. : ; 
t These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


pices ele leiia Mle 80 $e)6 ¢ © 6 Fler sins ae «6 tee 6 9 e068 0.00 66.06 Bs 6 0 6 6 vee 6 ue 0 0s 














Month of | Month of | Month of 
April, 1954 |March, 1954] April, 1953 
48,422 75,706 36, 305 
6,726 13, 535 5, 550 
3,216 3,872 5, 670 
2,239 2,870 1, 833 

175 408 47 

869 1,051 1, 252 

791 1,031 785 

4,945 6,501 5, 673 

945 1,359 712 

3, 937 4,730 3, 466 

72, 265 111,063 61, 293 
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TABLE E-5._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











At Beginning of Month: Total Employed |Claimants* 
1954 "Marchi... tats dcse slovieuse Sct tearthe ee Pore ae nee eae ree errant Gaia oh» 3,342,000 | 2,829,400 512, 600 
PODTUAEVES Mie ck scissor Re te Ee Miter settte cate rare ce se 3,339,000 | 2,844,200 494, 800 
SATU TY tek ee eres RN TO eA ota eae SRS ne nie wee ere ee oe 3,328,000 2,937,000 391, 000+ 
1953—D ecemiberi tie eke aicneccrene te eA ee vcr oe ee en roe 3,276,000 3,037,500 238, 500 
ING VEGI DEL i gacqeis : catenee Gare ais Roi ct ee: eRe is tide ae crn 3,230,000 | 3,076,400 153, 600 
October yescat at ek cae ee i ee Re ee ech ag te ee 3,220,000 | 3,100,600 119, 400 
Op bENa DEL fort acis, os eee echo eR Oia ee ines Nee Nee eminence can 3,197,000 3,085, 700 111,309 
AUTUSE se tiem ihoctlhe ein Seog: eet ts ser ore nae rr oars 3,171,000 | 3,060, 100 110, 900 
| by a See MMS ee A SR RA Ae CRM te ccyad oRME Aen cyy & 4 Och a EP 3,161,000 | 3,041,200 119, 800 
Jamies, 2 Rian Sat Cease Sete ee Lr nN ins itt NCEA Se WOE TURES tty ns ee 3,116,000 | 2,972,900 148, 100 
1 Eh ae Ci eee es i ae a an aA a. Cee ie, ee a ae 3,119,000 | 2,903,800 215, 200 
April SS MAE cola: BETA Hore Aart, 4 iy SER ad Ae CORES Lesa Sense 3,150,680 | 2,888,100 262, 580 
March 2. Wis. pevace erica Mie ee eT eee A eee ik, Sie Me MN nena, PA 3,164,000 | 2,800,800 363, 200 








* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, APRIL, 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















Initial Claims Only Persons 
S _——]} Com- Days Benefit Amount 
Province Claims Entitled Ni ot mencing Paid (Disability of Benefit 
Con- tBemetit Entitled | Benefit | Days in Brackets) Paid 
sidered to Benefit 
$ 

Newloundland (2 ovo st.cacen seein aes steatane 3,378 2,754 624 2,581 98,072 (184) 228, 172 
Prince edward Island: «423.20. 40e8 eee 319 288 31 455 23,076 (75) 47,593 
INOVA IS COCA. Waste iocis crete stein ose A lereterererakoters 1, 882 1,631 251 2,198 118,121 (595) 258, 862 
Now, Bruns wick sais oc wins 2. aaa ee eee 2,958 2,545 413 3,304 157, 248 (352) 343, 459 
Quebechmere satis sivessisia ors erates ke areata Pelee 16,740 13,514 3, 226 15, 382 732,637 (4,195) | 1,593,306 
ONtATION essen seas ae ein evan eer eee 9,474 Uppal 2,197 8,714 466,118 (1,869) | 1,019, 264 
Manito bax: heriscttesccrctoctscs Gatetae mcr ertore 1, 622 1,308 314 1,946 105,192 (1,113) 230,795 
HaskatChe way... saee cess cient mee 1, 205 984 221 1, 289 59,970 (288) 137, 883 
EA DOr ba: gai rarsire tate Sake eee aT eer eee 2,126 1, 641 485 1,870 83, 543 (717) 192,102 
layaimietel (COMME nacsonoactonmnose J6uaCus 2,873 2,234 639 2,921 178,192 (1,488) 403, 615 
MotalseApri 1054 teen ete eee 42,577* ~~ 34,176. Se 40, 660¢ "2,022, 169 (10,871) "4,455,051 
Total, April, 1958......0....00cccce eee 30,818*| 23,817 |  7,001|  29,621t/ 1,314,079 | (—)| 2,801,555 





* There were, in addition, 1,134 renewal claims in April, 1954, and 717 in April, 1953. 
t Includes 1,959 renewal claims in April, 1954, and 1,317 in April, 1953. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO MAY 1954 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 



























































; Other 

a ° Household | Commo- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Cusrations pdivicsvand 

Services 
OLS TATU a Voee antares erence necroetivasn 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
RC DUST ya to ee WV Ree. erro vae is 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
Maren ae goo <n men pone Sein enh «6 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
PAT Teagasc 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
TY Beige ek Ce UE on vrei ae ea: Sen 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
UNG Weyer cs Gencm tr sch. te ckaeeins 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
ATTRA. OG i oan ate ei Gg tA eon apa 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
PATIO US berate ae wer eer ee Gee loa dae 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
DED LEMTD EI aacera chert eeree cites as 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
Octobencn eee ee 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
INoventberso es atae es wenn ae 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
WDSCEMTMOC ay eer eine alone aioee 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
WAGED i ath ls a eee ee ea 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
OS pd AINA TA eee ce eee rotenone « eral ois 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
He DRURI Vente els A pene ee nee 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
Nisin haee ey pate isi dene ee. hic: 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
PADDY teed fae Pai aka cos oS Roa Sees 101-2 99-8 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
Vee ee pres athe eter 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
UT Cae er iace tote ea cnn ae 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
Dit hy eg ets fe fetes ree eed wis ee 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
PATI DUS by ee Aya ae oe ce Ses 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
DED LCI DCLAM pert eroe renee ce 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
Octobertees gitee eee sen See's. 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
INIG@AReteall OLS es Saxo oohedian oh ode cee 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
IDeCeial Creer ye tty ctte aioe aie 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
DY Caner ohare coc rents oa 4 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
AGF I= Vamaaryepere eee ke cee stone cts cso soe enc 107-7 109-9 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
HS CUA VA ee rene aicioice 109-1 111-0 110-4 105+1 108-6 108-0 
Via CH eee tr et ee ie: 110-8 114-1 111°5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
PACT) Te) ae Mie te Ree PEt a gee Willa 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108°6 
IVE aes orate gee tycne seceuseae ete sasccre iste 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
diibvet ee 8 te We orc or et a eae 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
Dl VAM nee ERR Ecos tatty, avan e 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
ANVEGVE) Bestel ss neee, ae Oe Cte ree ee 115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
Sepbem DeLee rei ernie ie. 116-5 120-5 172 111-9 115-5 113-6 
OCCOD Sr Ae eer meen te ac aLilefoat ils nyo 114-1 115-8 114-1 
UNTO eTI DD Gr Meer tH wie RSG feushee 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
Decem beryrat st ecceew es seek 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
Pca serch rape csr aa la. 5 cis toc 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
IOWA BN NUEN Bese aad omer AO OOnIS On anes 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
CDnUAT ys Meee Leer erareh: nee 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115:8 
INUEV RCL, 2 ates Siam SRS oe oe oe ne ees 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
JN opel = Se RS SN Sy ore eee 116-8 ey ay 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
VES yen eens ee et ye. 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
ANDI, € gee ae te Ne ee 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
DU Ween ee rere tig ne, byt 4: 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
PAIDUST Me Metcrer et Sais are elated «0 oe. 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
Sep bem Derren Mateus See oecte es 116-1 115-8 2c 110-9 116-0 115-8 
October eee ety eee ee. 116-0 115-1 Ailes 109-9 116-2 116-4 
ING vem criteria sat oeeinie set iecomios aes 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
IDecembCraee tr aconiee ete ees 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
HO Dp AINA: weep pee reper Tice cciote aisle ries ores sor 113-5 122-3 109-7 116°5 116-7 
sie OSE De SSE 6 A ERENCE ce URI 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
[Vilar ln seeey eee ee Serres ge aeran coe totes 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
AN a Lane era Semon es Bmes 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
INU yong Pe PN re a ets Bre 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
SULTIG Geter tes Sree EOP Ma oa ee 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
UTUAVAS vahid sha oe area Wyatt ona ee eee ee 115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
INTE) ie eS ee Re Tee 115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
ro(jekvetoall (Irs Anand ano oan od eee 116-2 114-0 124-2 101-4 117-4 115-9 
OGtoben sce meme re eae eet. 116-7 115-5 124-5 110-3 117-5 116-0 
Woyermb eres craton. rer: 116-2 113-4 125-0 110-3 117-4 116-3 
December ae eae: 115°8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
HO a ATIUATEY coe re ateis otcstiate wis cistevs Saree’ 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
ebaeas: Sas An AG AOR ee EON rT 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 
[iar Chie ete pe rr mie ke aie arivaede 115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117°6 116-6 
IN a 3 veered cis OE Mead Cae a ones 115-6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
IER Ss See ee tg ey antes Ae Oe Ri Se a 115-5 110-2 125°8 109-9 117-3 117°5 
UNTO S on Genera aC aa Aan oc aera 116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 117-5 
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TABLE F-2.—_CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1954 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





















































Total ne 

P Household ony 

anlar. May Ist, | April Ist, | May Ist, Food Shelter | Clothing Operation mods 

1953 1954 1954 Servite 
Sin Atelouitice Isiah (COR ne scebane 101-1 102-0 102-2 99-3 107-3 102-1 104-0 102-6 
Pe alifarxnqeak ee ee cee ee 112-2 113-8 113-6 104-7 122-6 116-6 119-2 116-2 
San bcd © DT ae tek Mie ices Seaeeeane 114-4 115-9 115-8 108-4 118-2 118-6 116-8 123-0 
IMontresliy. saan eet choirs: 114-9 116-3 116-3 112-7 132-1 110-7 115-8 116-8 
CDS Sith ce ee oeeurU ts cli calor ocr reais 113-7 ilabsjors' 115-5 109-3 126-2 113-5 116-7 118-6 
EL OLONEGS ail ae ora eie akon 115-7 117-7 117-7 109-1 139-8 111-9 116-9 118-6 
Winn per .cwkcc es. Aer a eee 113-6 114-9 114-8 109-7 122-9 115-2 113-5 117-4 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 112-1 113-6 113-5 108-0 113-7 117-0 118-8 113-0 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 113-2 114°3 114-4 109-3 119-4 114-2 11325 118-2 
Wish aVKO yd) earner aan acomhero pidiao Blo ase 115-7 116-9 116-9 109-8 124-6 113-4 126-4 118-9 




















N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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Locality 





Newfoundland— 
1—St? Jobnisis secs esiotrereroe oar 


P.E.1.— 
2——Charlottetowns...ce acto ees 


Nova Scotia— 
SR Halitaxae: eee cen Renee 


A= Sydney ss.ntrs ceisa cistern ceeetee eee 


New Brunswick— 
S=—= Moncton ener meererercattele ese: 


Quebec— < 
i—Chicoubimiiyesee eee ose 


10=QuebecHee cece ee eee 
11==Sherbrooketss cece eecenncaiee 


Ontario— 
14——Brantiondseneenccosceemaeceene 


19==Londont. een enacsoen eee ae oe 
20—Northebayonscd cece 
21=-Osha WaNerer sss tect eee eee 


ee oc 


24-—Sud DUrY 2s. sete oe eee 
25-— Torontolsmocie coer eon 
26—WindsoPer: caste eee ne 


Manitoba— 
27—Winnipess wesc cate eee 


Saskatchewan— 
28-— Regina eee mee hme ec ae 


29—Saskatoon 


Alberta— 
30—Galoaryy ae meeeir. te ae esaeyrten 


ecru Ww PC WONC ECL Crt) OKT CULT 


Si——-H CIMmoOntOn seeker eee ee 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert 


Ce ed 


So LTA Rae are ete Seer 


a er ee 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 





Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 


cts. 


SS © 











Round steak, 
per lb. 














Beef 


(blade removed) 


Blade roast, 
per lb. 


cts. 











Stewing, boneless, 


Q 
ot 
n 


i 
lop) 


53° 


per lb. 


co a co) ES) ESE Ic, “oo 


ane om S&S BW Oe fe | S&S 


m 

















Hamburger, 
per lb. 


QO 
ct 
wn 


i 
ts 
co wo mo co Oo — w 


w Sod 
Jes) bo 
— 


(aX) 
nS 
Col eo. IN Cue He hoe Cos Son 























Pork 
£ Hy 
= 8? 
oo Zo 
sist 36 
dabei |} Scab 
‘86.5 cpersl 
al aS a3 
SES) ees 
ico ie 
cts. cts 
81-0 HH 
75-0 64-5 
75-3 56-1 
76-4 60-7 
77-5 55-7 
77-0 57-5 
72°3 65-8 
73°5 55-1 
78-1 58-5 
66-6 54-1 
73-0 57-4 
68-6 54-0 
69-4 56-9 
75:4 54-8 
70-9 56-2 
TOS ee 
79-1 51-0 
d 
77:5 61-0 
(fe) 55-0 
76-2 51-5 
77-6 48-5 
76:3 56-1 
75°3 59-6 
d 
70:7 60-4 
77:2 49-8 
d 
78-1 53-9 
d 
76-1 58-0 
722 56-4 
70-4 57-2 
(Pre) 60-8 
68-8 52-4 
78-8 65-8 
76-0 64-0 
84-7 66-9 
82-3 60-7 











sliced, rind-off, 


Bacon, side, faney, 
per # lb. pkg. 


a 
ot 
nm 


48-6 


or 
bo 
py 


ro 
co 
own oa wo 8O F&F OO CO 


on 
bo 
re 





Sausage, pure pork, 
per lb. 


ie) 
ot 
n 


or 
co 
on 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, MAY, 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 














eS 
Locality es 
Hw 
60 
Lo 
2S 
2 beg 
ge 
4 
cts 
Newfoundland— 
iS GeU OMNIS ese ae eaten Oey ciciccs a oills cit aieishes 
P.E.L.— 
2 (@harlOppesOwMaces see see cen cles aie lereiets riots 
Nova Scotia— 
Ss EN bit-0-<. Shen Been ads taney 69-2 
LoS VNC Venere racic pace eee 69-6 
New Brunswick— 
SS iWeyVonel yas Aon 6 AROS aan eon aee-. 75-0 
G—- Saint Ole Tenant cen 68-6 
Quebec— 
iO FN COUULLIIITS sy ae iy ent Rae saris oie alltieios aiers 
SPS ATU cduo tector a nee nL eRe 79-0 
O= Mon trealan stam. ite ret otcies econ 81-3 
0 QuUCbEC wer. ates ori t aaielen since 82-2 
1 Sherbrookes ess aide meen ee 79-2 
2 SOLC lene rates aetna iy cates 89-3 
Shree niviers= eter tiies ateck a 73°3 
Ontario— 
14S TANT LOL er Mra eisai etek ara tilermie socials 
5 Ornwa ll weenie, ae sel vor ee eilioe cairn 
UGS eyes WANES opansan acaoddeoc 84-3 
ELAINE OMA Mee Aiea, See ROS, 6 clei s = reccae 
iS Konidang sluake wee tacie cece as 79:7 
ORT on don pene tae ese oe scien as 84-0 
ADSI ioiadek 1B nie sth mei os Ga aoe (CREE 
Bie=SO ROG Nee we Beers be ORE GEE esc eee 
DRE ORR ENE toch Mico AO ee 73+1 
7a —SChian teiney MW eho o aus aneasoaedod uaooosed 
AS SUG OUT V aes etc ote eis ec 72-7 
2s OLOUGOmaee c Neti ce Seine cake 78-3 
DOSNT CL SOInee eee veiweke Mietceie ercicis ore)» 77-1 
Manitoba— 
ie NV INDI POL ewe ts.te s eattiecteis) cas ete: « 80-7 
Saskatchewan— 
PASSA RMT, . OTRAS Oe SR RCO COR OBOS 74:8 
OR Sask COO eet en. Teter ttre valle coke aries 
Alberta— 
a0 = CHIE TAY Ss cous distc Boom co tocren: 82-9 
Sil Hyohievan tron, ..odaccsensonaadsueGr 77-6 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince IVUDEE tee essa e nei sain 90-0 
Somes LAT ear ae seer eA Oe, sane kas 87-0 
So VAN COUV.CL en etein. nicer eieiciee niet 81-9 
BOs VICTONI AM. aeanne Sete oes con 88-8 





Flour, white, all- 








purpose, per lb. 


cts. 


co st NIN NI © NI 


(oe) “I co co co “I [o0) co io) co oo “N ie) 
bo <n) (o2) 


wo ow F DH © wW © wv 








wrapped, sliced, 


Bread, plain white, 
per lb. 


QO 
et 
n 


ar 
bo 
sq 


— 
bo 
co 








Corn flakes, per 
8 oz. pkg. 


ic) 
ot 
nm 


bo 
oS 
rs 


a 
© 60 
oe Oo 


rt 
~I 
FP Oo OD OO Fe Oo WL 


17-9 








Sugar, granulated, 
per lb. 


cts. 


10-8 


cc (oc) co ££ © oOo <6 





Jam, strawberry, with 
pectin, per 32 oz. jar 


fe) 
at 
nm 


58-0 











Eggs, fresh, Grade ‘‘A’’ 
large, carton, per doz. 


73-9 


oO 
(Se) 
co 


or for) 
for) no 
oS oO w or =) bo 


or 
bo 
— 


or 
w 
Nn oOo WD O&O HO YY WD 


= 
oO 
— 


or 
tow) 
> D> wo nN DW 


He 
lee) 
oo 


ee 
ao nN 
co wo 


& 
48-5 

g 
46-1 


56-8 
g 
59-0 
£ 
53-1 
g 
55:1 











Milk, fresh, 
per quart 


loop 
oom 
iw) n 
fo) 


no 
— 
SSS Sr eke ES Se SS 


24-0 











Butter, creamery, first 
grade, per 1 lb. print 


[=P] 
— 
oo 


oo D> 
oO oo 
or Or 





TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


EEE aaa 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 


10s OOM Ste eiatecr tellers 


P.E.I.— 


2—Charlottetown......... 


Nova Scotia— 


SE a lifaxe mt etecials Cer y 
Am Sy dneych scene feos ee 


New Brunswick— 


5—=MOnCLOM aie cence ae 


Quebec— 


7—Chicoutimi............. 


10-—Quebec. imetehece.cae 
11—Sherbrooke............ 
12=-Soreleeeer ten tae: 


Ontario— 


14==Brantordeneeeeenaier 


20—=Northi Bayeueesencncees 
21—Oshawa) aeedosne eeeeeee 
22—Ottawaseacese cee 


23—Sault Ste. Marie 


24—Sudbury............... 
2O—— LOTONTO® aaa eeteiaet 
ZO-—VWiICSOL ee eam ase ee einer 


Manitoba— 


2(——WANDIPes enemas reels 


Saskatchewan— 


28—— Reena dase tas ecoctees 
29—Saskatoon.............. 


Alberta— 


30 —Calearyivcon acme see 
31—Edmonton............. 


British Columbia— 


32—Prince Rupert.......... 
Soe Lralls absentee se eee 


DO VICLOTIA ace 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. 
aver ages for earlier years. 
with bone-in. (d) Including butts. 
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rine, per 
pkg. 


b. 


per } lb. pkg. 
11 


Cheese, plain, 
processed, 
Lard, pure, per 
1 lb. pkg. 
Shortening, per 
1 lb. pkg. 
Salmon, canned, 
fancy pink, 
per # lb. flat 
Orange juice, 
unsweetened, 
per 20 oz. tin 
Peaches, choice, 
halves, ; 
per 15 oz. tin 
Tomatoes, 
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Canned Vegetables 


aie tes G 
2 ty ~~ - _ 
ri 2 NS A g O 
N en N a N 
ita hats Pow aps 

= we 
2 S| SR S28 

ce) ao eg k 
a o ao 
of fet 508 

Ay oO 
cts cts cts 
27-8 25-6 23-0 





20-5 22°7 19-2 
tient 21-0 16-4 
gor 21-2 18-8 
20-0 20-9 17-7 
Wig 20-5 19-4 
18-3 19-2 16-7 
18-2 20-5 19-8 
21-6 21-2 17-7 
18-3 19-8 17-8 
22+2 23-0 18-2 
21-0 21°8 16-2 
21-1 21°8 18-3 
21-7 21-2 17-5 
20-2 22°5 17-8 
21-4 20°5 16-7 
18-6 22°4 17-3 
20-7 22-5 17-4 
20519 eee 15-7 
20-0 21-0 16-9 
m m 
19-5 16-9 15-8 


21-8 17-5 17-9 


bp bo 
po wo 
cS 
wp bv 
No 
co oo 
= oe 
co” 4c 
Oo 


wm bw 
Ct eon 
a | 
bo bw 
No eS 
Co = 
to w 
- 6S 
CoC 


28-6 18-7 16-9 
28-2 21-0 19-2 
m m 
25°9 14-9 15-2 
m m 
24-3 Ue 15-9 


g I _ They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 


(a) Including cuts 


(g) Mixed carton and loose, 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, MAY, 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 
1S bev OM Stes aoecidne nice 


P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown......... 


Nova Scotia— 
Daa Kee eee i ndere ks 


A= SVICNCY nations once ene 


New Brunswick— 
D-—= Moncton eee eetiere 


Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............. 


10—-Quebechies cess cae oes 
11—Sherbrooke............ 
D2 DOTOLi a fame e ss susie deat 
13—Three Rivers........... 


Ontario— 
{4=—Brantlord.eeeceatocee: 


1O=Seondonaceeees seis cee 
20—North Bay............. 
RACAN ee ee 


A= OLICDUL Vi neritic 
DO LOLOHLO Ms ocisstecis seis ene 
2G—WiANdSOP.sccc00 els letele.cele 


Manitoba— 
Die WAMNI DEL saactoatecieieciiers 


Saskatchewan— 
28 REGINA sis sete i esas so 


29—Saskatoon.............. 


Alberta— 
DOA CAr Vamaeneceteie is eroisies 


oi Hic montonmerecnicriec: 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 


Somer ley «test acl aeler tetas ere 


BDV CLOLIA Sse nee teloe oos 











Oranges, California, 
288’s, per doz. 


41-7 


44-1 
46-8 


48-6 
49-2 


45-3 
38-7 
36-0 
36-0 





Bananas, yellow, 
per lb. 


— 
or 
co Oo oO 


teak 
Oo 
fetk 


pe 
oo 
co OC o> co si a bk Cc ‘jb 


24-2 
19°9 
20-2 


(h) Evaporated milk, 17-0¢ per 16 oz. tin. 
(t) Pure. 


Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. 






























































a a P 
fa 3 a g ied Coal 
ok) 2 ne a) &o 
oa ar E | £8 gq wf ES 
Cig iseu ie (lore gt |e alla. : § 
caus pc: Oe Fc) Bacher ba-eoyen eas 3 
oa =| ; -s CS acy ‘Oo 8 SS 
Qo. a am reteset ear | er eae tee 
eS Be © 33 Sele OS dee a 
= Zeilege on lee ee al eS eels okie ee tee, 
Ay je) Ay fon a oO <q —Q 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts $ $ 
k Ww Vv 
34-7 9-3 34-8 26-1 62-8 LOZANO Wee 5 Soyo 22 ke 
n Vv 
20-7 8-5 29-0 27-1 50-9 RI A ol 17.50 
25-3 8-9 29-0 23-6 50-6 Ls FAs aot ies 19.50 
n Vv 
24-8 6-8 30-1 26-2 50-5 De ae ae ae 13.60 
n 
19-5 7:2 29-4 25-5 49-5 ERIE Ice connec Wed tT) 
n Vv 
18-0 9-0 30-4 Dies, 52-9 oe eee eo 19.69 
n Vv 
27-1 10-4 31-0 27-8 58-3 1-354 PASO! Mls eae ae c 
n 
24-8 9-4 28-2 24-8 54-3 1-355 DOOM Weert eer. 
n 
21-4 9-0 29-4 24-9 50-7 1-417 DEA BM heels oe 
n 
19-9 9-2 29-5 25-9 53-6 1-425 PENS A) eh eeme 
n 
21-1 9-1 29-4 24-8 54-3 1-398 PAV ANY lee ob ed 
n 
25-0 9-1 28-8 23-9 54-4 1-394 PAPAS Nig an vase 
n Vv 
20-5 Gena ere Ost oBsede |" 1.364.) (96.40 | ee ge 
‘=e 
27-8 7:8 30-6 23-3 53-1 1-341 PANE Nees ado 
n 
24-5 9-3 29-4 24-7 54-2 1-375 BL EOS 8 sey ers 
n 
36-8 6-9 27-5 25-8 51-9 1-362 PAD (V4 Mo 5 Sino oe 
n 
28-8 7:3 29-4 23-0 51-6 1-382 DA® SGP eterranre 
32-6 8-8 31-8 25-3 56-0 1-376 SAO Aare sac 
27-9 6-8 29-2 22:5 52-0 J-374 2500 eee tee 
n a: 
29-4 CEH dy abated Fae 23-0 54-0 1-368 PHP PAN fives oceans € 
n 
27°3 7-4 27-0 DaAciil 56-0 1-347 Z5e60, Wea eres 
n RS 
25-6 8-3 29-2 25-2 52-0 1-378 PASI) lee Ore 
n 
33°3 9-5 30-3 24-6 55-8 1-332 PA REP a Ti he aera 
h 
28-8 9:3 28-4 24-4 51-2 1-264 DOR TOR terae ae 
n 
28-9 6-7 28-5 24-4 50-8 1-321 Py Mey. hsb edie G 
n 4 
27-8 ad 31-7 24-6 52-4 1-376 AVA S Sever 
n ra 
25-5 5-4 29-1 27-1 50-9 KORG AS ites ess eterclc Dieta 
36-9 8-0 30-2 26-4 52-2 OBE oa acacs 18.50 
42-9 10:3 31-6 26-2 49-2 IeazOr ek oaoee 17.98 
n 
38-5 8-0 29-4 24-6 51-0 (SIP sheen ool scaemaae 
n 
44-] 9-2 31-4 25-6 50-6 Ge Ohey Werctn ec cucue 8.58 
n 
38-1 8-6 29-1 26-0 52-2 Akay NAS Socone 22.90 
n 
38-3 7-7 29-8 26-4 49-7 LS OSk | spe ee 19.75 
n 
40-8 7:5 26-0 23-5 50-2 IPOS EO! Eos, ci sen Die 02 
n 
45-5 7-6 28-8 24-0 47-4 IUGR a on De 21.44 
(k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—Californian and 
(v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MAY, 1953-15547 












































Er acceee Pa Tevelvediaay oe Maccanam 
Date Com- Co m- ; wt Lous 
aera rejavence Dinas Heigteries Working ears 
Month Month Days ane 
1954* 
RUA ee te tee ee ie a ee eae 247 24 10,619t} 10,619 | 156,969 0-19 
le DrUaEN se concn fee Chea ee if 17 749 4,631 pt OxAG, 0-06 
Mi arehicer oh taster Saree reer er te 12 18 1,107 1,722 13, 945 0-02 
AMFILIe eb, eink Gece ae ee 24 33 1,657 2, 268 24,651 0-03 
Mavideh Heute Gee ne eee ee 7 20 2,032 3,341 31,040 0-04 
Cumulative totals.............. a 16, 164 978, 885 0-07 
1953 
JANUSLY 2c: 5c eaetos skens slave See 147 14 2, 13861 2,136 31,050 0-04 
Pebrilar yin cetera eu. tian ket iff 19 2,448 3,757 235001 0-03 
March snc. ce con pera eee ee ee 12 20 4,479 5,405 32, 998 0-04 
Aprilic. See. Beira Pee eee 15 22 2,854 3,626 29,180 0-03 
Ma Nicred Saari. . eee rte me en eter 17 30 2,740 4,752 36, 097 0-04 
Cumulative totale: 4.265 sb oce 69 14,657 | 1S, 102 0-04 























* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


| The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY 1954 (1) 











Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation — in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- iS Working 
ments eee Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May 1954 


Mininc— 
Sodium sulphate miners and 
mill workers, 
Ormiston, Sask. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.,— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, 
Salmon Arm, B.C. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc. 
Safety glass factory 


workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 





CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Welders and helpers, 
Regina, Sask. 


Pipefitters, welders, ete. 
Regina, Sask. 


TRADE— 
Stationery store clerks, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 


Beverage room employees, 
Lethbridge, Alta. 








51 


15 


220 


114 


Al 


46 


91 


51 





1,000 


170 


3,300 


1,000 


710 


900 


2,000 


1,270 








Commenced April 1; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced February 23; protesting 
dismissal of three workers;  un- 
terminated. 


Commenced April 29; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and pay for two statutory 
holidays, following reference to 
conciliation board, and for rein- 
statement of a dismissed foreman; 
terminated May 15; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced March 31; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 424 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated May 
21; conciliation; compromise. 


Commenced April 9; for a new 
agreement providing for subsis- 
tence pay of 50 cents per hour and 
increased wages for helpers; termi- 
nated May 13; conciliation; com- 
promise. 


Commenced April 12; sympathy 
with strike of welders and helpers, 
April 9-54; terminated May 14; 
conciliation; compromise. 


Commenced April 13; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, closed shop and reduction 
in apprentice period from four to 
two years, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced February 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 44 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, extension of vacation plan 
and for welfare plan, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANAD* MAY 1954 @) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Workers 











Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


Man- 


Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May 1954—Con. 


Beverage room employees, 


Calgary, Alta. 


Beverage room employees, 


Windsor, Ont. 


Beverage room employees, 


Edmonton, Alta. 


Garage workers, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


20 


10 


11 


183 


97 


300 





4,500 


200 


2,400 


7,900 





Commenced April 22; for implemen- 
tation of award of arbitration 
board for reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, Rand formula for union dues 
and extension of vacation plan in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
unterminated 


Commenced April 23; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 54 
to 48 per week, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced April 27; for new agree- 
ments providing for reduced hours 
from 44 to 40 per week with same 
take-home pay and extension of 
vacation plan, following reference 
to arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 27; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 50 to 
45 per week and other changes; 
terminated May 29; conciliation 
and return of workers pending 
nezotiations; indefinite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May 1954 


MInING— 
Coal miners, 
Thorburn, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Fish processing plant 
workers, 


Halifax, N.S. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton yarn factory 
workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 


Paper mill office workers, 


Merritton, Ont. 


Metal Products— 


Automobile parts factory 


workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 
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340 


244 


(°) 
17 


(*) 
31 


160 








340 


1,950 


65 


465 


1,200 





Commenced May 19; _ protesting 
suspension of two workers for 
leaving mine before completion of 
assigned duties; terminated May 
20; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced May 7; protesting dis- 
missal of worker for refusal to work 
overtime; terminated May 17; 
return of workers pending reference 
to arbitration; indefinite. 


Commenced May 26; protest against 
operating additional spindles; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced May 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to May 1-53, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 21; for a union 
agreement providing for reduced 
hours from 49 to 45 per week, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated May 31; con- 
ciliation; in favour of workers. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY 1954 (‘) 





Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —_—_—__—__—_———__| in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- Work Working 
ments MLE eS Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May 1954—Con. 


Washing machine and 
boiler factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTtILITIES— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, mechanics 
and railway trainmen, 
Oshawa, Ont. 





1 





1,164 


(°) 
76 





1,700 


170 


Commenced May 25; protesting 
introduction of new wage classifi- 
cation in new agreement under 
negotiations; terminated May 26; 
return of workers pending reference 
to conciliation; indefinite. 


Commenced May 27; for inclusion of 
all members of union local, in- 
cluding 18 trainmen, in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; untermi- 
nated. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(8) 73 indirectly affected; (4) 450 indirectly affected; () 43 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1954, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 





Current Manpower Situation 
NEMPLOYMENT declined during July but remained significantly 


higher than last year. Expansion of labour requirements proceeded 
more slowly than usual during the month and this partially offset the non- 
seasonal employment gains of previous months. The slow-down was mani- 
fest in widespread vacation closures which in some plants extended 
beyond the normal holiday period. Reduced production and employment 
were limited largely to manufacturing, notably the vehicle and vehicle 
supply industries and some of the iron and steel plants. Employment 
increased more than usual in forestry, lumbering and construction, al- 
though employment expansion in non-manufacturing as a whole was normal. 


Almost all parts of the country reported employment gains during 
July, largely as a result of upswings in seasonal industries. Of these, 
the industry contributing most to the rising level of activity was agri- 
culture, which absorbed about 110,000 workers during July. In addition, 
important gains occurred in the service, trade and construction industries, 
which were expanding at about the usual rate. It was clear, however, that 
the growth of job openings was beginning to taper off. The bulk of hiring 
for vacation replacements had been completed and, with the important 
exception of the fruit and vegetable processing industry, most additional 
summer staffs had been acquired. 


The total number of persons with jobs was estimated at 5,384,000 in 
the week of July 24. This represents an increase of 107,000 during the 
month, compared with an increase of 128,000 in July, 1953. During the 
three-month period ending July 24, however, this figure has shown an 
increase of about 400,000 compared with some 350,000 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. Consequently, the number of persons with jobs in 
July was only about one per cent lower than last year. 


The number of workers affected by vacation closures was a notable 
feature of the month. Some plants that in former years operated through 
the summer months, shut down for holidays. An unusually large proportion 
of these expect to remain closed beyond the normal holiday period. It is 
estimated that about 450,000 workers were on vacation at the end of 
July this year, compared with less than 300,000 last year. 





A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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The increase in employment during July exceeded the seasonal 
growth of the labour force, so that the level of unemployment declined. 
This is reflected in the Labour Force Survey estimates, which show a 
decrease of 13,000 during the month in the number of persons without 
jobs and seeking work, and in the National Employment Service statistics, 
which show a drop of 32,200 in the number of persons registered for jobs. 
Both these unemployment indicators continued to be significantly higher 
than a year earlier. 


In the most recent manufacturing statistics, a slight gain was record- 
ed in actual employment during May. When seasonally adjusted, however, 
the employment index showed a decline of a little less than one per cent. 
This was a continuation of a downward trend that began in June 1953. 
The decline from the most recent employment peak of May 1, 1953 to 
June 1 of this year was between five and six per cent. Recent reports of 
lay-offs in the manufacturing industries indicate that no over-all improve- 
ment in employment conditions occurred during June or July. Stable or 
increased employment levels continued in the food and beverages, paper 
products, products of petroleum and coal and the chemical products 
industries but declining trends persisted in most of the remaining manu- 
facturing industries. 


The greatest weakness continued to be in the manufacturing of dur- 
able goods. The following comparisons of seasonally adjusted employ- 
ment indexes indicate the changes in employment conditions in these 
industries, apart from usual seasonal movements: the motor vehicles 
industry, down eight per cent during May and 11 per cent fromFebruary 1 of 
this year, the most recent peak; the shipbuilding industry, down six per 
cent in May and 14 per cent from January 1; the agricultural implements 
industry, maintaining the gain of between 10 and 15 per cent that occurred 
during the early months of the year but still 25 per cent below the peak of 
early 1953; the iron and steel! industry levelled off during May from an 
eighteen-month downward trend but was still 11 per cent below the peak 
reached in late 1952. 


In the soft goods industries, an examination of the seasonally 
adjusted employment indexes indicates the following changes: the textile 
products industry, fairly stable from February to the end of May but 
currently still 20 per cent lower than in the first half of 1953; clothing, 
down slightly during May and 15 per cent lower than in mid-1953. 


In addition to the declining trend in manufacturing shown by the 
seasonally adjusted employment indexes, the number of average hours 
worked has also declined. From June 1, 1953 to June of this year, hours 
worked per week decreased from 41.7 to 39.9, or four per cent. During 
May alone there was a decline of two per cent. 


These statistics indicate that while the deterioration in employment 
conditions in manufacturing industries is not great, by June | no change 
in the downward trend was evident. Most recent reports fail to indicate 
any improvement in this sector during June and July. 

"Raptr many Canadian industries fluctuates considerably from season to season. 
Indexes showing average fluctuations for 1947-1951 have been calculated; these indexes 


are divided into the actual employment indexes in order to eliminate most of the seasonal 
fluctuations. The result is a monthly seasonally adjusted index that indicates the non 


seasonal changes in employment. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


I the middle of this month, the labour relations scene was high- 
A lighted by continuing negotiations and conciliation proceedings 
involving large sections of Canadian industry. Bargaining in the basic 
steel ee in automobile manufacturing and on the railways, although 
in progress for some time, had yet to be completed. 


Current Bargaining Developments 


Railways. The railway companies and the unions representing non- 
operating employees agreed to submit their differences to arbitration after 
unsuccessful negotiations this month. These negotiations were instituted 
at the request of the Trime Minister, following a vote of the union 
memberships which approved strike action if such were deemed neces- 
sary. reviously, the report of a board of conciliation, which had tried to 
bring about a settlement, had been rejected by both the companies and 


the unions (L..G., June, p. 817). 


Basic Steel. A board of conciliation considering differences between 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and the Steel Company of 
Canada, Limited, at Hamilton, Ont., concluded its hearings towards the 
end of July. No report from the board was available at the time of writing. 
The union had requested an 8/2-cent-an-hour wage increase and other 
benefits. Similar demands, made by the union on the Algoma Steel Corpo- 
ration Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and at the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Limited, Sydney, \.S., have also been referred for conciliation. 


Automobile Manufacturing. Negotiations were in progress in early 
August between the Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, at Windsor, 
Ont., and the United Automobile Workers (CIO- CCL). This bargaining 
eallnwen the report of a conciliation board, the majority of which recom- 
mended against many of the union’s demands, including its request for a 
wage increase of 30 cents an hour. The board also recommended that the 
present seniority system be retained. The company has proposed a more 
restricted form of seniority. Another conciliation board conducted hearings 
in July, in the contract dispute between the company and the UAW, repre- 
senting some 2,300 employees at the Oakville, Ont., plant where the 
union’s demands are similar to those made at Windsor. 


At the time of writing no substantial progress had been reported in 
negotiations over similar demands in progress between the UAW and the 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited. 


Logging and Lumbering. An agreement.was reached between oper- 
ators and the International Woodworkers of America (CIOCCL) covering 
some 2,000 workers in the northern interior of British Columbia. Agree- 
ments were reached covering the other two major lumbering areas earlier 
this year. These are the West Coast group of 32,000 employets (L.G., 
July, p. 928) and the southern interior group of 5,000 employees Gs 
Feb., p. 205). Terms of settlement for the northern interior provide a 
two-year contract with a total wage increase of 4%2 cents, reduction of 
hours from 44 to 40 in September 1955 and improved fringe benefits. 
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Fishing. Last month an agreement was reached covering some 3,000 
British Columbia coastal fishermen represented by the United lishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union (indep.). The same union has now negotiated 
an agreement on behalf of the tendermen in the industry, following a 
strike of one week’s duration in the early part of August. Tendernen 
transport the catch from the fishing boats to the canneries. Cannery 
workers, represented by the union, had failed to agree on terms for a new 
agreement and at the time of writing the taking of a strike vote was being 
considered. The dispute had been carried through conciliation. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Mining and Smelting. A board of conciliation has 
under consideration matters in dispute between the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (indep.) and the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited, at Sudbury and Port Colborne, Ont. 


Meat Packing. Conciliation assistance has been requested in the 
contract negotiations between the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL) and the ‘‘Big Three’ meat-packing companies, 
Canada Packers Limited, Swift Canadian Company | imited and Burns 
and Co., Limited. The union is seeking a wage increase and otherbenefits. 

Steel Products. Contract negotiations continued between the \assey- 
Harris-Ferguson Company, Limited, and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO-CCL) representing 6,000 plant employees at Toronto, Brantford and 
Woodstock, Ont. Union demands are reported to include a wage increase 
of ten cents, increased off-shift premiums and welfare benefits. A ma- 
jority report of a board of conciliation, made public last month, turned 
down these union demands. 


Radio Broadcasting. A contract dispute between the Canadian Lroad- 
casting Corporation and the National Association of Broadcast Engineers 
and Technicians (CIO-CCL) has been referred to a board of ART cheats 
Wages and hours of work are reported to be in dispute. 


Standard Work Week in Canadian Manufacturing 

Preliminary figures show that more than half the plant workers in 
Canadian manufacturing establishments surveyed by the kconomics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, in April 1954, were on a standard 
work week of 40 hours or less. The strength of the trend towards the 
40-hour week in Canadian manufacturing in the last five years is illus- 
trated by the fact that only 25 per cent of the workers covered by the 
survey in 1949 were on a 40-hour week. By 1951, the proportion had risen 
to more than one-third and by April 1953 to 43 per cent. The current 
survey covered 6,600 establishments, employing more than 800,000 plant 
workers and almost 200,000 office workers. 


Although 53 per cent of the plant workers in the April 1954 survey 
were on a\work week of 40 hours or less, only 38 per cent of the es- 
tablishments covered reported these hours. This indicates that the 40-hour 
week is more prevalent in larger than in smaller establishments. More 
than one-fifth of the establishments, in fact, reported a standard work 
week of 48 hours or more. 
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The trend towards the five day week in recent years has also been 
pronounced. In 1949, 61 per cent of the workers included in the survey 
were on a five day week; by April 1954, the proportion had risen to 83 


per cent. 


The following distribution of employees according to the standard 
weekly hours in their employing establishments in 1949, 1953 and 1954 
gives an indication of the changes that have occurred in the past few 


years. 


Standard Weekly Hours Percentage of Plant Employees Covered by Survey 
Oct. 1949 April 1953 April 1954 
(Preliminary) 

AOQkand urid ery ..ccenacececeeccccacccsase 25-1 43.3 52.8 
Over 40 and under 44 ..............cceceee. 6-6 15.3 13.9 

A Ari cecancsecesicisvsce sis sesieasasiinateis esis 16.7 10.1 Uae! 

PA GannoocbunnoconbocoocaDocc cogdoodesicaoos6C 20.9 15.4 12.5 
Over 45 and under 48 .........scccseeeseees 3.8 2.0 1.7 

A Sercceesescanctecseseermasccasccavces essen 20.0 9.6 How? 
OVGTEA S Vosscccccssssacccccctocsss: orececesera scr 6.9 4.3 4.2 
On 5-dayuweelk aucune ae teeter 61.0 78.5 82.6 


lIncludes a small number of employees in plants reporting alternating schedules of 5 
and 54% days per week. 


The downward movement in the working hours of office employees in 
manufacturing has been less substantial. In April 1954, 56 per cent of the 
office workers covered were employed in establishments that reported a 
standard work week of 37% hours or less; in 1949, the proportion was 46 
per cent. Almost 90 per cent of the office workers, however, are now on a 
five day week, compared with 61 per cent in 1949. The following table 
gives the distribution of office workers by their standard weekly hours. 





Standard Weekly Hours Percentage of Office Employees Covered by Survey 
Oct. 1949 April 1953 April 1954 
(Preliminary) 
Under 53:73 4wticsscreswocsentecnseresn teeters 16.8 19.4 21.0 
SWRTEY. “Gone Ce OOr eSB OEE 29.0 30.1 34.9 
Over 37% and under 40 70) 19.1 14.9 
A OM Sacsucasaeiasercunsesesctcocestetensee 19.1 Dike” 21.0 
OVeLy 4 OV ricscesocicossiscaeccneete esesmaceciens sence 18.1 10.2 8.2 
On: 5-day. weelcd ae ce eee ee 67.5 84.1 88.5 


1Includes a small number of employees in establishments reporting alternating sched- 
ules of 5 and 514 days per week, 


For plant workers the movement towards the 40-hour week was more 
pronounced this year than in any previous survey year. The extent to 
which reductions in hours are affecting weekly pay cannot be determined 
from the survey. However, a recent examination of a sample of collective 
agreements showed that, for the most part, reduction in the standard work 
week was accompanied by an increase in wage rates at least sufficient to 
maintain weekly take-home pay (L.G., July 1954, p. 1010). Of 203 agree- 
ments examined, 43, covering 22,800 workers, provided for a reduction in 
hours. In most cases the reduction was from 42-44 hours per week to 40 
hours per week. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE August survey of labour 
market areas reflected a pers ie 
gradual upturn in outdoor activity na bar eseean irate a 

across the country. Altogether, 

labour demand and supply altered 
sufficiently in 23 areas during 
July to warrant reclassification. 
Of these, 21 reclassifications 
resulted from a reduction in un- 
employment. 


Per Cent Per Cent 


As a result of this reclassifi- 
cation, areas in the substantial : 
labour surplus category decreased SORELUCE SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
from five at July 1 to one at August GROUP DF GROUP 2) ROU cease 
1; areas in the moderate surplus 
category decreased from 62 to 51; 
areas with labour demand and supply in approximate balance increased 
from 41 to 55; and areas with a labour shortage increased from one to 
two. The supply of available labour however, was greater than last year 
in virtually all labour market areas. 





Reports from most areas indicated that activity was increasing more 
slowly than during the two previous months. Apart from holiday replace- 
ments, recent labour requirements stemmed largely from seasonal upturns 
in non-manufacturing industries, with the result that improvement was 
more marked in agricultural and minor areas than in the more populated 
centres. There was, in fact, little change in industrialized areas. Labour 
surpluses still existed in six of the eleven metropolitan areas and in 2] 
of the country’s 27 major industrial areas. At the same time last year, 
27 metropolitan and major industrial areas were in balance and two were 
in the labour shortage category. 


Approximate 


Cc * 5 
Labour Surplus Balance * 


Labour Market 
Areas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


Minor 

















*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


Group 1 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


60 per cent or more in 


non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


August 1, 1954 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Hamilton 
Montreal 

Quebec — Levis 
St. John's 
Vancouver — New 


Westminster 


Brantford 
—> CORNER BROOK 
Cornwall 
Farnham — Granvy 
Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
Guelph 
Halifax 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Niagora Peninsula 
—> OSHAWA 
Peterborough 
Rouyn — Val d'Or 
SARNIA 
Saint John 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 


Trois Rivieres 


Chatham 


Riviere du Loup 


Thetford — Megantic — 


St. Georges 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Campbellton 
Central Vancouver 

Island 

Drummondville 
—> FREDERICTON 

Galt 

Gaspe 

Lachute — 

Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Owen Sound 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jeréme 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Valleyfield 


Victoriaville 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 3 Group 4 


—> CALGARY 

—> EDMONTON 
Ottawa — Hull 

—> TCRONTO 
Winnipeg 


Kingston 
—> KITCHENER 
London 
Sudbury 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 


Victoria 


Barrie 
Brandon 

—> CHARLOTTETOWN 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Saskatoon 


Yorkton 


—> BELLEVILLE — 
TRENTON 
Bracebridge 


—> SWIFT CURRENT 


Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Goderich 

—> GRAND FALLS 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 

—> NORTH BAY 

—> OKANAGAN VALLEY 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
PRINCE GEORGE 

—> PRINCE RUPERT 

—> QUEBEC NORTH SHORE 
Simcoe 

—> ST. JEAN 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 

—>» TRAIL —- NELSON 
Truro 
Walkerton 
WEYBURN 
Woodstock — 

Ingersoll 
—> WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
—> YARMOUTH 





—> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 
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ATLARTIC 
EMPLOYMENT continued to rise 


; ATLANTIC in the Atlantic region during July 
roportion of paid workers within each of : 

the four labour market groups, 1954. but the Bit toetc pect. smaller than 
Petre in either of the previous two 


months. During the four weeks 
ending July 24, the number of 
persons with jobs rose by 15,000 
to a total of 510,000. The number 
of persons at work, however, fell 
by 18,000 because of a sharp in- 
crease in the number of persons 
on vacation. 


90 
80 


A prolonged spell of rainy 
weather slowed the upswing in 
outdoor activities during the month 
and resulted in intermittent un- 
employment in a large number of industries. Damage to the hay crop was 
severe in many areas but root crops generally were progressing favour- 
ably. Summer resorts, hotels and restaurants and trade establishments 
were less active than usual for the season because of the adverse weather. 
Construction labour requirements continued to increase, though not to the 
extent anticipated earlier in the year. 





Employment continued to be lower in July this year than last in 
each of the four provinces of the region. Activity in the construction 
industry was markedly lower than a year ago; the sharpest decrease 
occurred in Newfoundland and was largely the result of the reduced 
volume of defence construction. Total manufacturing employment was 
substantially below that of the comparable period in 1953, though mixed 
trends were apparent within the region. On the one hand, saw and planing 
mills and iron and steel plants were operating below last year’s levels, 
while on the other, the food and beverage industry, transportation equip- 
ment manufacturing and pulp and paper mills recorded year-to-year in- 
creases in employment. 


Two labour market areas were reclassified from the substantial to 
the moderate surplus category and four from the moderate to the balanced 
category during the month. With these changes, eight of the 21 areas in 
the region were in balance and 13 were in moderate surp'us at tlie be- 
ginning of August. A year earlier, 16 areas were in balance, four in the 
moderate surplus category, and one in the labour shortage category. 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Labour surplus was re- 
duced as a result of increasing activity in the construction and fishing 
industries but not sufficiently to result in a reclassification. 


Corner Brook (major industrial). From Group 1 to Group 2. Unemployment 
was reduced considerably following increased hirings in the construction 


industry. 
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Charlottetown (major agricultural). From Group 2 to Group 3. Harvesting 


of the strawberry crop provided temporary employment for about 400 
workers during the month. 


Fredericton (minor). Group 1 to Group 2. Labour requirements increased 
for pulp cutters and construction workers. 


Grand Falls, Woodstock ani Yarmouth (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. 
The pick-up stemmed from the usual seasonal increases in labour demand. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT followed the usual 


seasonal pattern during July as 
the construction, fruit and vegetable 
processing and tourist industries 
continued to expand. Further non- 
seasonal lay-offs, however, occurred 
in the aircraft industry and, since 
high school students were entering 
the labour market, the available 
supply of labour showed a slight 
increase. At July 24, persons at 
work (1,331,000) and on vacation 
(145,000) together totalled some 
32,000 more than a month earlier. 
The total figure, however, was 
32,000 lower than that reported a 
year ago. 






QUEBEC 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 

Per Cent 
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SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP + -GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


Although industrial activity this year has responded to the usual 
seasonal influences, it has not expanded as much as usual in all indus- 
tries. The greatest strength in the region as a whole was in construction, 
which was bolstered by large housing projects in Montreal and Quebec 
City. Weaknesses have shown up in logging, where summer cutting has 
been slight, and in the tourist trade, which has been affected by cool 
weather. Fishing in the Gaspé peninsula this year has been affected by 
the scarcity of good bait. 





Two areas were reclassified from the moderate surplus to the bal- 
anced labour market category during the month; the 22 other areas re- 
mained in the moderate surplus category. Unemployment increased in 
seven of these during the month but declined in the other 15, several 
nearing a balanced labour market by the end of the month. Most of the 
areas were in balance at the end of July 1953. 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment showed a 
slight non-seasonal rise. Lay-offs occurred in the aircraft and heavy 
equipment industries at the same time as high school students entered 
the labour market. Labour requirements in construction were increasing 
but registrations for employment in this trade were inflated by workers 
released from less active industries. 
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Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Kemained in Group 2. Labour market 
approached a balanced demand and supply situation during July. Con- 
struction was active with year-to-year increases continuing in value of 
building permits issued. Employment in shoe factories rose during July 
as production began on fall orders. Weakest spot was in cotton textiles 


and shipbuilding. 


Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Remained in Group 2 as construction 
failed to show its usual buoyancy during July. Carpenters and labourers 
were leaving the district for Bersimis and metropolitan centres. Greatest 
activity in the area was at Chibougamau, where prospecting, mining, 
housing and public utility construction were expanding. 


Rouyn-Val d’Or (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Unemployment 
dropped sharply in July although not enough to reclassify the area. Mining 
was the stabilizing employment factor. Unemployment among construction 
workers was reduced by workers moving out of the area but local con- 
struction projects employed fewer men than usual. 


Quebec North Shore (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. Four-pronged 
Bersimis project providing dam, tunnel, generating plant and townsite was 
the scene of considerable hiring. Permanent housing project at Sept Iles 
is under construction. Employment declined at the main summer hotel at 
La Malbaie because of prolonged cool weather. 


St. Jean (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. 


ONTARIO 
DURING July the Ontario labour 


market was fairly stable, although 
vacation closures of many plants 
at the end of the month swelled the 
number of people away from their 
jobs. At July 24, persons at work 
totaled 1,752,000, down 155,000 
from the previous month and 76,000 
from the previous year. However, 
196,000 persons were on vacation, 
compared with 13,000 a month 
earlier and 91,000 a year earlier, 
so that the total number with jobs 
at July 24 was 1,972,000, compared 
with 1,950,000 a month earlier and 
and 1,946,000 in July 1953. 









ONTARIO 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 

Per Cent 


















SURPLUS SURPLUS BAL ANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 


Total employment changed very little during July since continuing 
seasonal increases in construction, agriculture, and food processing were 
offset by declines in some manufacturing industries. Haying was com- 
pleted in most areas and grain harvesting began, the supply of farm 
workers being adequate. Rapid expansion in the construction industry 
during the past few months has nearly exhausted the supply of good 
skilled tradesmen in some areas but to date requirements have been met. 
The tourist resort industry has been slow because of cool weather. 
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Activity in manufacturing decreased during the month. Reduced employ- 
ment in the automobile industry was reflected in the auto parts and 
rubber industries and further reductions also occurred in textiles and 
farm machinery. Moreover, many industrial plants in the region closed 
for vacations at the end of July. 


Only six areas changed category during the month; four moved from 
the moderate surplus to the balanced category, one from the substantial 
to the moderate surplus category, and one from the balanced to the 
moderate surplus category. At the end of the month of the 34 areas in 
the region, 20 were in the balanced labour market category, 13 in the 
moderate and one in the substantial surplus category, compared with one 
in shortage, 31 in balance, one in the substantial and one in the moderate 
surplus category a year ago. 


Local Area Developments 


Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2 despite continuing increase 
in construction activity. Short time and lay-offs continued in the elec-- 
trical apparatus, steel, farm machinery, automobile and textile manu- 
facturing industries. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Labour demand was 
still being met but the current construction boom exhausted the supply 
of skilled construction tradesmen. 


Toronto (metropolitan). From Group 2 to Group 3. Demand in the manu- 
facturing industries remained slack as short time continued in some 
industries and others closed for vacation; a slight increase in construc- 
tion activity brought the area into balance. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1] as further lay-offs in the 
automobile industry increased the available supply of workers. 


Kitchener (major industrial). From Group 2 to Group 3. There was a spurt 
in construction in the area during June and early July as well as some 
pick-up in electrical apparatus and food processing industries. Holiday 
closures at the end of July and early August were again swelling the 
labour supply. 


Oshawa (major industrial). From Group 1 to Group 2. Construction activity 
increased. Further lay-offs occurred in the automobile industry. 


Sarnia (major industrial), From Group 3 to Group 2. Large foundry manu- 
facturing auto parts closed for installation of new machinery and will 
not begin operations again until some time in September. 


Belleville-Trenton and North Bay (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 
EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region showed a further seasonal increase 


during July, almost entirely in the agricultural sector. Counting vacation- 
ists, the number of persons at work either full or part time increased by 
almost 40,000 to 978,000 in the week of July 24. This was about the 


same number as the estimate for the same date last year. 


Employment trends continued to show considerable variation between 
industries, most of the year-to-year gains being in food, service and 
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trade. Grain traffic from the first of 
: pili Mei detinks A the year has been only about three- 
fe reenlacee foacket pia, 1984 fifths of last year’s total and this 
Per Cent has resulted in a year-to-year de- 
j crease of more than 5,000 in the 
number employed by the railways. 
In addition, the drop in farm income 
has been reflected in a noticeable 
decrease in the volume of retail 
trade, although no corresponding 
employment decline has occurred in 
retail or wholesale trade. 
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During the month two areas 
previously in the moderate labour 
surplus category and one previ- 
ously in the shortage category 
moved into balance, while two areas moved into the shortage category. 
At the beginning of August the 20 areas of the region were classified as 
follows: one in the moderate surplus category, 17 in balance and two in 
the labour shortage category. At August 1, 1953, 14 areas were in balance 
and six in the labour shortage category. 


SURPLUS SUR 8 
GROUP 1 GROUP2 GROUP 3 









GROUP 4 





Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). From Group 2 to Group 3. A month of settled 
weather resulted in an upturn in construction and other outdoor activities. 
Employment was three per cent higher than last year. Most labour re- 
quirements (exceptions — domestic service workers and stenographers) 
were met through a continued inflow of workers. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). From Group 2 to Group 3. Increased building 
activity, particularly road and pipeline construction, accounted for most 
of the decrease in the available labour supply. The influx of workers into 
this area has been heavy, although the demand for labour was generally 
below last year’s levels. The area was in the shortage category at the 
beginning of August last year. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. Little change in over-all 
demand-supply. Iron and steel firms resumed full-time operations after a 


prolonged slack period. 


Regina (major agricultural). Group 3 to Group 4. Additional demands of a 
heavy construction program created shortages of painters, plumbers and 
plasterers. Female workers in virtually all sales and service occupations 
were in short supply. 


Swift Current (minor). From Group 3 to Group 4. Skilled and unskilled 
workers were required for the construction of the Fosterton-Regina pipe- 
line. Street, highway and commercial construction increased substantially 
during July. Bricklayers and carpenters were in short supply. 


Weyburn (minor). From Group 4 to Group 3. The shortage of construction 
workers eased during the month, although bricklayers were still in demand. 


PACIFIC 
A MODERATE general improvement in the employment situation occurred 
in the Pacific region during July, as activity increased in agriculture, 
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logging and sawmilling, manu- 
facturing, transportation and public 
utilities. As a result, there was an 
increased demand for labour in 
most occupations. During the month 
ending July 24 the number of 
persons at work remained unchan;zed 
at 410,000. However, when persons 
on vacation are included, there was 
an increase from 413,000 to 428,000, 
the latter figure being nearly two 
per cent below the one for July 
1953. 

The tempo of operations in me : 
logging and sawmilling continued 
to increase in July as these indus- 
tries gradually approached peak production. Exceptionally favourable 
weather this year enabled the logging industry to operate without the 
usual closure because of fire hazard. The current strong demand for logs 
is expected to continue because of the requirements of the sawmills, 
most of which are working at capacity to fill increased domestic and 
foreign orders. The strike in the lumber industry in the northwestern 
United States has been an important factor in stimulating lumber sales in 
British Columbia; the United Kingdom lumber market is also strong. In 
manufacturing, a decided improvement occurred throughout the region, 
particularly in those firms supplying goods and services to the logging 
and lumber industries. In construction, activity increased somewhat but 
gains registered were partially offset by the release of workers from 
projects nearing completion, notably the hydro project at Kitimat. 









PACIFIC 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 


the four labour market groups, 1954. 
Per Cent 


The increased labour demand in all areas in the region resulted in 
the reclassification of three areas from the moderate surplus to the bal- 
anced labour market category, and one area — Prince George, where the 
improvement was particularly marked — from the substantial labour 
surplus to the balanced category. At the beginning of August, eight of 
the ten areas in the Pacific region had a balanced labour market and two 
were still in the moderate surplus category. At the corresponding date in 
1953, all the labour markets were in the same classifications as this 
year but the level of employment was slightly higher in 1953 in all areas 
except Central Vancouver Island. 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2, with 
only a minor increase in labour demand. This increase was evident in 
most industries, notably logging, sawmilling, construction and several 
manufacturing industries. 


Okanagan Valley, Trail-Nelson and Prince Rupert (minor), From Group 2 
to Group 3. Activity increased in logging and sawmilling, and temporary 
hirings occurred in base metal mining. 


Prince George (minor). Group 1 to Group 3. The increase in labour demand 
during July was the greatest of any area in the region. Logging and saw- 
milling, stimulated by better markets and improved weather conditions, 
attained peak production. This aided business generally and by the end 
of July all industries were in full operation. Gi 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of August 10, 1954.) 





Principal Items 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ..............066 July 24 
Persons at work 35 hours or more ........ July 24 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ..... July 24 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... July 24 
Cn Shortstime: saneacssvurvs ison suaeita anne July 24 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ July 24 
Persons with jobs not at work ............. July 24 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... July 24 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ July 24 
Persons without jobs & seeking work.... | July 24 
Persons not in the labour force ................ July 24 


Registered for work, NES (b) 


Atlantic... Kinases. ccccureasetes mess sear asmeames cone July 22 
CUED] G) 1h. Neat. deed acscs eemetede tee, 30 Reeeeeeeh July 22 
Ont a5 Olen 6 ot pettscnias apart enn cates deaat ae July 22 
PPA EO, mascscrste tan onnt en tr creN een cea July 22 


Pacilice rie eect evar eon tate ee te eee July 22 
Totels-alliregionsacded.2 eee July 22 


Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit (ict iseoioncend-cogecet eos ee July 1 

Amount of benefit payments .............ceceeeees June 

Index of employment (1949 =100) .............. June 1 


Immigration! i ticiete moter ete ce etme eet eae June 1 


Industrial Relations 


Strikes and lockouts — days lost............... July 
No. of wotkéfstinvolveéd i2.. ccs see July 
Noor strikes) Bo 522 tenes eee re ese cent oy July 

Earnings and Income 

Average weekly wages and salaries.......... June 1 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..............008. June 1 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... June 1 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ............06. June 1 

Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100) ...... July 1 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100) | June l 

Total labour income ....2:-....001-.+ $000,000 | May 

Industrial Production 

Total (average 1935—39 =100) ............05 May 

Maniulacturing iin etirec car dicascareueteeesre May 
Durables. secs conn cuctee et Mecact Pacer cane cere May 
Non=Durables © s¢cidvatesdnsstatas over tcec deena May 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


Amount 


5,556,000 
4,584,000 
307,000 
118,000 
34,000 
189,000 
493 ,000 
476,000 
17,000 
172,000 
4,698, 000 


28,867 
83,750 
93,351 
30,151 
27,395 
263,514 


199,531 


$15,702,229 


108.9 


17,810 


54,111 
6,607 
29 


$58.43 
$ 1.42 
39.9 
$56.78 
116.2 
Tl 7.2 
975 


246.0 
255.0 
300.4 
225.9 
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Percentage Change 
From 


Previous | Previous 


Month Year 
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(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 


total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of 
Current 
Interest 


First Tenders Called on 
Seaway Power Project 


First tenders on the St. Lawrence power 
project have been called, it was announced 
last month by Robert Saunders, Chairman 


of the Ontario Hydro Electric Power 
Commission. 
Bids were called for a large office 


building in the Cornwall area and for a 
stretch of highway west of the city for 
re-routing traffic from Ontario Provincial 
Highway No. 2. Both these bids closed 
at the end of July and _ construction 
schedules call for completion of the road 
this year. 


For Coffer Dams 


Tenders for two coffer dams to be 
located near Barnhart Island have been 
called and work was expected to begin on 
them earlier this month. Work on coffer 
damming will be required preparatory to 
the start of powerhouse construction. 

Mr. Saunders said tenders on the seaway 
portion of the project must wait comple- 
tion of talks between Canada and the 
United States. 

Many persons have been seeking work 
in the St. Lawrence seaway area even 
though it has been announced there is 
little prospect of any large-scale employ- 
ment there in the immediate future (L.G., 
July, p. 945). 

Doubts that the St. Lawrence Seaway 
propect will create large-scale employment 
have been expressed by Percy R. Bengough, 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. Speaking at a meeting 
of the Ottawa and District Trades and 
Labour Council last month, he warned that 
mechanical devices may mean that few men 
will be required for work on the project. 

“Tf we are not careful,” he said, “dredges 
and other apparatus will be taking the 
place of hundreds of men.” He cited the 
case of the Straitof Canso Causeway, 
where “only 150 men were employed”. 
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Hf. C. Banks Wins Appeal 
Against Deportation 


Harold C. Banks, Canadian Director of 
the Seafarers’ International Union (AFL- 
TLC), has won an appeal against a 
deportation order issued by the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration, and 
he is consequently permitted to remain in 


Canada. 


Questioned in Commons 


Mr. Bank’s right to live in Canada had 
been questioned in the House of Commons 
on the ground that he has a court record 
in the United States, acquired before he 
came to this country in January 1949 under 
a permanent residence permit. The labour 
official was invited here at that time to 
organize workers in the Great Lakes 
shipping industry. In this he succeeded 
and in the process drove out the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union, alleged to have been 
Communist-dominated. 

In February last year Mr. Banks 
attended a meeting of the Inland Transport 
Committee of the International Labour 
Organization in Geneva as the official 
Canadian worker delegate. He had been 
nominated by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and appointed by the 
Department of Labour. 

It was shortly after this that his right 
of residence was reviewed by an immigra- 
tion board of inquiry. As a result of its 
findings, the deportation order was issued. 

On Mr. Bank’s appeal, this order has 
been reversed by the Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, and the possibility 
of Canadian citizenship is now open to him. 


Boilermakers’ New Chief 
Is Canadian-Born 


William A. Calvin, who on July 1 took 
over the office of President of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
Helpers (AFL-TLC), was born in Canada 
and served in the Canadian Army during 
the First World War. 

The man he was elected to succeed, 
Charles J. MacGowan, who retired effec- 
tive July 1 (L.G., July, p. 949), also has 
Canadian connections; he came to Canada 
from his native Scotland when 10 years 
old and grew up in Edmonton. 

Mr. Calvin, wounded overseas during the 
First World War, decided on his return to 
Canada to settle in Florida to regain his 
health and there joined the union of which 
he is now President. 
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Walter E. Duffett Named 
To Head Research Branch 





Walter 


E. Duffett, 
Research Department of the 
Canada, has been selected for the position 


Assistant Chief, 
Bank of 


of Director, Economics and _ Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. He 
succeeds George V. MHaythorne, now 


Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Born in Galt, Ont., Mr. Duffett attended 
Toronto University, graduating in 1933 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Commerce. He 
continued his studies at the London School 
of Economics, where he obtained a Master 
of Science degree in Economics in 1935. 


In Ottawa Since 1952 


Mr. Duffett was employed in _ the 
Investment Department of the Sun Life 
Insurance Company in Montreal for seven 
years prior to joining the Research Depart- 
ment of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board in Ottawa, in 1942. He received his 
first appointment to the Bank of Canada 
in 1944 in the Research Department, where 
he advanced to his present rank. For the 
past several years he has been a Sessional 
Lecturer at Carleton College, Ottawa. 
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As Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch, Mr. Duffett will be 
responsible for the development and direc- 
tion of economic and _ social surveys, 
analysis and research on labour-management 
relations, manpower, employment and 
related matters. He assumed his new post 
this month. 





Average Weekly Wages 
Reach All-Time High 


Employment in Canada’s major industrial 
divisions registered an increase in May 
while average weekly wages and salaries 
rose to an all-time high, according to 
figures released last month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The advance index of employment, on 
the 1949 base, was 106-2, which is 0-6 per 
cent higher than at April 1 but 4-2 per 
cent below last year’s peak of 110°9 at 
May 1. The weekly payrolls index of 146-7 
was 0:7 per cent above the April figure 
but one per cent below a year ago. Weekly 
wages and salaries averaged $59.12 as com- 
pared with $59.06 in April and $57.52 in 
May of 1953. 


At the same time, the Bureau’s figures 
show that average hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing rose to a new peak of 141-9 cents 
at May 1 as compared with 141-0 on 
April 1. The average working week 
declined by 0°3 hours to 40:6 and resulted 
in a decline in the average weekly wage 
for the manufacturing industries from 
$57.67 to $57.61. 


Labour income for the month of April 
totalled $954,000,000, being an increase 
over the figure for the previous month— 
$943,000,000—and for April of 1953— 
$946,000,000. The cumulative total for, the 
January-April period was $3,792,000,000, 
1-5 per cent above last year’s $3,727,000,000. 


Higher Investment 


The Department of Trade and Commerce 
has reported, in its mid-year review of 
private and public investment, that its 
survey of 1954 capital expenditure inten- 
tions has re-affrmed the increased capital 
expenditure program which had _ been 
anticipated at the beginning of the year. 
The 1954 total is now estimated at $5,826 
million compared with the $5,838 million 
estimated earlier. The total program is 
higher than last year by three per cent 
and is made up of a six per cent increase 
in construction expenditure and a decline 
of three per cent in machinery and equip- 
ment purchases. The Department’s survey 
points out that while the over-all totals 


are about the same as in earlier estimates, 
there have been increases and decreases in 
the individual investment sectors. 

Organized labour continued to register 
concern over the employment situation 
with Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, stating on 
July 8 that “unemployment figures show 
that more-than-seasonal unemployment 
exists in all regions”. Mr. Mosher noted 
that seasonal gains in employment were 
“far smaller” than last year and added that 
although “the federal Government held out 
rosy hopes that the unemployment problem 
would vanish with the arrival of spring, 
every region and every single place in the 
list is worse than last year”. 

He repeated recommendations for “an 
expanded public works program, increased 
aid to underdeveloped countries, and 
improvements” in unemployment insurance. 


Hat Union Arranges Loan 
To Keep Firm Operating 


Arrangements were completed last month 
for a loan from a union to a millinery 
manufacturer to enable the company to 
keep operating and preserve the jobs of 
its 1,050 employees, members of the union. 

According to an article by A. H. Raskin 
in the New York Times, the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union (AFL) will lend 
$250,000 to the Kartiganer Hat Corpora- 
tion, one of the oldest millinery manufac- 
turers in the United States. 

A sharp drop in hat sales last spring, 
coupled with heavy investments in new 
productive facilities, had left the company 
in acute financial difficulties, writes Mr. 
Raskin. Without the union’s help the 
company would have been obliged to shut 
down two of its three plants and discharge 
700 of its workers. 

The two plants are more than a century 
old and many of the present workers are 
the great-grandfathers of hatmakers who 
worked in these same factories. 


Investment by Workers 


Under the plan worked out between the 
union and the president of the company, 
the union will advance $50,000 from its 
international treasury. The remaining 
$200,000 will be supplied by the workers 
themselves as an investment in the security 
of their jobs. Each worker will lend $200 
of his personal funds. Those who do not 
have that much cash will obtain loans from 
local banks under an arrangement made 
by the union locals in the three plant 
towns. These loans will be repaid out of 
future wages. 
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The union set up two requirements as 
conditions for its loan. The first was that 
there be no cuts in wages or established 
working conditions. 

The second was that a union accountant 
be posted in the company offices to keep 
watch on the safety of the union invest- 
ment and prevent a destructive competi- 
tion for unionized manufacturers in New 
York and other unionized millinery centres. 





Immigration Continues 
To Exceed 1953 Figures 


The number of immigrants entering 
Canada during the first five months of 
1954 exceeded by 13 per cent the number 
for the same period in 1953, according to 
figures recently released by the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration. Up to 
May 831, 67,955 arrivals were reported while 
59,960 were recorded for the corresponding 
period last year. 

Immigration from areas other than the 
United Kingdom, the United States and 
northern Europe showed the largest in- 
crease, 18,563 immigrants arriving as com- 
pared with 12,895 in 1958. This represents 
a gain of 44 per cent. According to ethnic 
groups, the largest number of new Cana- 
dians came from England (11,647), Italy 
(10,839), Germany (10,797), and Holland 
(8,646). During the first five months of 
1953, 11,507 immigrants came from England, 
11,061 from Germany, 8,707 from Holland 
and 6,193 from Italy. 


U.K. Immigration Up 


Immigration from the United Kingdom 
showed an increase of 10 per cent in 1954 
when compared with the same period in 
the year previous; that from the United 
States, a decline of eight per cent and that 
from northern Europe, an increase of three 
per cent. Over-all immygration increased 
by 13 per cent in 1954 when the two five- 
month immigration increased by 13 per 
cent in 1954 when the two five-month 
periods are compared. 

In May this year, immigration was up 
10 per cent over May 1953, the figures 
being 23,078 and 20,905 respectively. As 
in the five-month period, arrivals from 
areas other than the United Kingdom, the 
United States and northern Europe showed 
the largest increase, totalling 5,344 com- 
pared with 4,605 in May 1953. This rep- 
resents an increase of 16 per cent. 

The largest ethnic groups coming to 
Canada during May this year were German 
(4,942), English (4,226), Italian (2,877) and 
Dutch (2,433). 
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U.S. Employment Picture 
Continues to Improve 


Employment in the United States rose 
by 989,000 in the period from May to 
June while a negligible increase in unem- 
ployment—42,000—was registered for the 
same period. 

During the first week of June, 62,098,000 
persons were employed, compared with 
61,119,000 a month earlier. At the same 
time, the unemployed total was estimated 
at 3,347,000, compared with the May total 
of 3,305,000. 

Initial claims for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits dropped during the week 
ended June 25 to 265,000, the lowest level 
for any week since October 1953 and 5 
per cent less than May. 

The American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
have both criticized the Government’s 
unemployment figures, the AFL charging 
that they understate the facts and the 
CIO complaining that they do not indicate 
that the decline in the number of those 
drawing unemployment insurance “is attrib- 
utable in major part to the exhaustion of 
workers’ benefit rights”. 

CIO President Walter Reuther last month 
renewed a request for a conference on 
unemployment and a former government 
official has called for a reduction in taxes 
in order to increase consumer purchasing 
power. Government spokesmen, however, 
believe the increase in unemployment has 
been halted. 

But the National Planning Association 
has warned that unemployment in the 
United States will probably double next 
year and has advocated a production in- 
crease at the annual rate of $25,000,000,000 
during the next 12 months to reach a level 
necessary to provide full employment 
(see below). 

The rise in unemployment was signifi- 
cantly small because seasonal factors 
usually increase the total 10 to 11 per cent 
in June as students and graduates enter 
the labour market. A 10-per-cent increase 
in unemployment would have meant a rise 
of 334,700 in the number of jobless. 

According to a joint release by the 
U.S. Departments of Labor and Commerce, 
June witnessed a further decrease in the 
number of unemployed adult males. During 
the same month, the number of workers 
unemployed for a relatively long period 
(those without jobs for 15 weeks or more) 
declined by about 250,000 to an estimated 
850,000. 
~The number of workers on non-farm 
payrolls, which excludes the self-employed, 
domestics, and unpaid workers in family 
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enterprises, rose by 142,000 to 48,100,000 in 
June while factory employment remained 
unchanged at 15,800,000. 

According to Labor Secretary James P. 
Mitchell, the increase in factory unemploy- 
ment was halted in June. The first signs 
of a levelling-off occurred in May, when 
unemployment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries rose by less than 200,000. Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks declared 
recently that, on the basis of reports 
received from his 200-member Business 
Advisory Council, the inventory recession 
had run its course and the economy was 
ready to turn up once again. 

Government statistics on the unemploy- 


ment situation were criticized by CIO 
President Walter Reuther, who charged 
that figures showing a decline in the 


number of workers drawing unemployment 
benefits fail “to note that decline is attrib- 
utable in major part to the exhaustion of 
workers’ benefit rights”. Mr. Reuther 
noted that during the first five months of 
1954, the number of workers exhausting 
their benefit rights under all state laws 
totalled 658,000. 

In a letter addressed recently to President 
Eisenhower, the CIO President stated that 
“there is nothing to indicate a general 
pick-up in economic activity” and added 
that the President’s economic advisers had 
been guilty of “shoddy economic analysis”. 

In the same letter, Mr. Reuther urged 
again that the President summon a mass 
conference to deal with the employment 
situation. The CIO President originally 
requested such a conference two months 
ago and had asked that it include repre- 


‘sentatives of industry, labour, agriculture, 


consumers and the Government as a means 
of “keeping America at work”. 

The AFL’s charge that the Government 
understates the facts about unemployment 
in its official figures was made by Boris 
Skiskin, AFL Director of Research, at a 
hearing of the Sub-committee on Economic 
Statistics of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. He said the definitior 
of employment and unemployment used 
by the Bureau of the Census in its monthly 
report on the labour force should be revised 
so that “all persons without work during 
the survey week for economic reasons are 
classified as unemployed”. 

The Bureau’s report, Mr. Skiskin said, 
“treats individuals in the ‘with a job but 
not at work’ category as employed even 
when many are actually unemployed”. 

In a report released July 5, the CIO 
called for new wage increases as a means 
of stimulating the economy and noted that 
the income of wage and salary earners in 


the United States was declining by more 
than $1,000,000,000 a month. The labour 
body’s report cited the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s figures to indicate that this type of 
income had declined from $202,000,000,000 
last August to $193,000,000,000 in April. 

The report warned that “unless wage and 
salary workers share equitably in the grow- 
ing product of the economy, the present 
distortion between producing and consum- 
ing ability will widen, and the recession will 
deepen”. The report said wage increases 
and income tax reductions offered “the 
quickest and most direct way of lifting 
consumer spending”. 

This plea was supported, in part, by an 
erstwhile government official, Marriner S. 
Eecles, former chairman of the United 
States Federal Reserve System, who last 
month called for reduction of taxes to 
increase consumer purchasing power. 

Addressing the 40th annual International 
Consumers Credit Conference in San 
Francisco, the former Federal Reserve 
System chairman also said the federal 
budget could be balanced through full 
employment and production and a growth 
in private credit. 

Among the encouraging signs noted in the 
economy were the following :— 

The F. W. Dodge Corporation, which 
gathers statistics on the building industry, 
reported that construction contracts west 
of the Rockies may have set records for 
the month of July. 

Department stores sales for the four 
weeks ending July 3 showed an increase of 
five per cent over the same period a year 
ago. 

The Commerce Department reported that 
business inventories as of May 31 were 
below the levels of a year ago for the first 
time since the Korean War. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
that new construction expenditures rose 
seasonably in June to $3-3 billion, bringing 
the 1954 first-half total to a record $16-6 
billion, slightly more than during the corre- 
sponding period in 1953. Private spending 
for residential building, offices, stores, and 
other kinds of commercial buildings; 
churches, schools, and electric light and 
power facilities has been at a peak this 
year, the Bureau said. 

Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, prominent 
Harvard University economist, has stated 
that the most significant trend in the 
present economic situation has been the 
steadiness of spending on plant and equip- 
ment by business enterprises. 

Writing in the New York Times maga- 
zine, he contended that growing expendi- 
tures by state and local governments, the 


“well-sustained” outlays on plant and 
equipment and housing and the growing 
purchases of services will continue to 
support the economy. The Harvard 
economist feels that if, as is expected, the 
forces that have been making for business 
contraction become weaker and the influ- 
ences that have been sustaining the demand 
for goods and services hold their own, then 
the “danger of a severe recession will be 
pretty much behind us”. 


U.S. Study Group Urges 
Big Production Increase 


An increase in the production of goods 
and services in the United States at an 
annual rate of about $25,000,000,000 over 
the next 12 months has been advocated 
by the National Planning Association as 
a means of preventing economic activity 
from falling below-.the growing potential 
of production. The Association, founded in 
1934, is a private non-profit, non-partisan 
body. whose membership includes leaders in 
agriculture, business, labour and _ the 
professions. 

The Association, whose report on economic 
activity was released July 4, expressed the 
conviction that it was in the national 
interest of the United States to achieve 
such a production increase. The report 
stated that “involuntary total or partial 
idleness on the part of a substantial 
number of workers and underutilization of 
productive capacity would be undesirable 
in any circumstances; they are inexcusable 
in a perilous world situation in which the 
most effective use of manpower and capa- 
cities concerns not only the comfort but 
also the security and possibly the survival 
of the nation”. 

The report attributed the recent economic 
recession to the failure of private demand 
to rise in accord with the increase in produc- 
tive capacity at a time when government 
and investment demand was levelling off. In 
order to compensate for the decline in private 
demand, the Association urged that adjust- 
ments in taxation, prices, consumer and 
business attitudes be made. In this respect, 
the report referred to a variety of possi- 
bilities including more adequate military 
and civilian security, modernized plant and 
equipment, improved schools, hospitals, and 
roads, a rising standard of living, and 
foreign aid. 

The Association estimated that a year 
from now a gap of about $25 billion would 
exist between the realized output of goods 
and services and the full employment level. 
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Employment in Britain 
At Peacetime High 


The number of persons employed in 
Great Britain during May was the highest 
ever recorded in peacetime, while incom- 
plete statistics for June indicate even 
higher employment levels for that month. 

The Ministry of Labour and National 
service reported that between May 10 and 
June 14 the number of unemployed 
decreased by 49,900. 

At the end of May the number of 
employed was 22,427,000, the Mu£nistry 
reported. During the month the total rose 
by 85,000, of whom 34,000 were men. 
Increases in employment were registered in 
a wide range of industries. 


U.N. Committee Approves 


Full Employment Proposal 


The Economic Committee of the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council last month 
approved a resolution on full employment 
which it recommends for action by the 
full council. 

The resolution in its operative part would 
have the Council:— 

1. Invite the International Labour Organ- 
ization to continue its important work in 
the field of employment problems with due 
regard to the need for providing the 
Council with comments and suggestions on 
the problems of particular concern to the 
Council as indicated by the records of its 
debates; 

2. Commend to the attention of member 
states the two documents surveying mem- 
ber countries’ experience in dealing with 
inflationary tendencies at high levels of 
economic activity; 

3. Recommend that member states follow 
closely changes in economic trends and be 
prepared at any time to take without delay 
such action as they may deem necessary 
to maintain high and expanding levels of 
production and employment in their terri- 
tories in the face of reductions in demand 
on particular sectors of their economies, 
including such reductions as may result 
from a levelling-off or reduction in govern- 
ment expenditures on defence; 

4. Recommend that in considering such 
action member states, especially the more 
developed countries, give due regard to 
the importance of avoiding any adverse 
effects upon the levels of employment, 
stability and economic development of 
other member states, including the under- 
developed countries; 

5. Recommend that in considering such 
action member states bear in mind also 
the importance of employing measures 
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which will contribute to the maintenance 
of international economic stability, to the 
economic progress of member states gener- 
ally, and to the economic development of 
the underdeveloped countries, the accelera- 
tion of which is of major importance for 
the attainment of high levels of produc- 
tion, employment and world trade; 

6. Recommend that national and inter- 
national efforts should be intensified to 
reduce instability in the prices of primary 
commodities and to facilitate the flow of 
capital to underdeveloped countries. 


Reject Soviet Draft 


The resolution, which was _ submitted 
jointly by the delegations of Argentina, 
Belgium, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, France, 
Norway, Pakistan, United Kingdom, United 
States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia, was 
approved by a vote of 16 to none with two 
abstentions. The vote followed a rejection 
by the committee of a USSR draft resolu- 
tion on the same subject by a vote of 14 
to two, with two abstentions. 





No-Raiding Pact Meets 
First Tests Successfully 


The no-raiding agreement between the 
American Federation of Labour and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, which 
was signed June 9 (L.G., June, p. 772), 
has met its first two tests and, according 
to Business Week, has proved to work 
successfully. At present, 68 of the 111 AFL 
unions and 29 of the CIO’s 33 have signed 
the agreement. 

In the first case, the United Railroad 
Workers (CIO) had petitioned the National 
(Railway) Mediation Board to represent 
Santa Fe maintenance of way employees. 
This petition was withdrawn by the union 
when the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees (AFL) claimed to have 
the bargaining rights for the workers 
concerned. 

A second similar problem was solved 
when the AFL Cigar Makers’ International 
Union complained that the CIO paper- 
makers’ union was attempting to organize 
employees in a Georgia factory. The CIO 
union subsequently informed the AFL 
organization that its petition for a repre- 
sentation election had been withdrawn. 

As the no-raiding agreement now stands, 
the agent for receiving complaints in the 
AFL is Secretary-Treasurer William F. 
Schnitzler. CIO Secretary-Treasurer James 
B. Carey performs a similar function for 
his organization. 


May Housing Completions 
Up but Starts Down 


More new housing units were completed 
in May this year than in the same month 
last year and more in the first five months 
of 1954 than in the same period last year, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
reported. Starts, however, were fewer in 
both periods. 

May completions numbered 8,424, com- 
pared with 8,099 a year earlier. January- 
May completions totalled 35,524 compared 
with 32,816 last year. 

May starts totalled 13,398 compared with 
13,606 in May 1953. Starts in the first five 
months of 1954 numbered 33,812 compared 
with 35,488 in the same period of 1953. 

The number of new housing units under 
construction at the end of May was 57,816; 
the number at the same time last year was 
327 higher. 





U.S. Housing Starts 
Down Slightly in May 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States declined by about four per cent 
between April and May to a total of 
106,000, according to preliminary estimates 
of the U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The total volume of new 
private homebuilding, however, was at 
about the same high level as in May of 
last year. 

The volume of privately owned house- 
building, which had advanced to a 34-year 
peak of 109,100 units this April, declined 
to 105,500 units in May—about the same 
level as in May 1953. Seasonally adjusted 
private housing starts were at an annual 
rate well above one million each month 
this year, although the May rate of 
1,038,000 was the lowest thus far. 

The total of 452,000’ new dwelling units 
(private and public) put under construc- 
tion during the first five months of 1954 
was 5 per cent below the 476,000-unit total 
for the comparable 1953 period because of 
the reduction in public housing. Privately 
owned housebuilding thus far in 1954 
(446,900 units) was about the same as the 
year-ago estimate. 





U.S. Congress Rejects 
Public Housing Proposal 


By a vote of 234 to 156, the United 
States House of Representatives, on July 
20, defeated a proposal to write President 
Hisenhower’s request for 140,000 public 
housing units over a four-year period into 
the compromise housing bill drafted in a 


Senate-House conference. Following this 
vote, the House approved by a vote of 358 
to 30 the terms of the compromise bill 
which provides for 35,000 units in a one- 
year extension of the public housing 
program. 

It is reported that the Senate will not 
attempt to reinstate the President’s pro- 
gram, which was originally defeated in the 
House by a vote of 211 to 176 on April 2. 
The motion to have Mr. Eisenhower’s 
program approved was made on the grounds 
that without it, persons with low incomes 
would move to the slums. 


Study Finds 2.4 Million 


Covered by Medical Plans 


A study of the operations of the 14 
major non-profit medical care insurance 
plans across Canada has been completed 
by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 

This study, “Voluntary Medical Care 
Insurance: a study of non-profit plans in 
Canada”, was conducted by the Research 
Division of the Department with the 
assistance of the managers of 14 prepaid 
medical care plans, Trans-Canada Medical 
Plans and the Canadian Council of Blue 
Cross Plans. 

It was learned from the study that 2-4 
million Canadians, or 16 per cent of our 
total population, were found to be covered 
for some form of prepaid physicians’ 
services under these 14 plans at the end of 
1953, compared to fewer than 200,000 in 
1946. Of these, more than one million 
persons were entitled to a fairly compre- 
hensive range of benefits, including the cost 
of medical, surgical, and obstetrical care in 
the home, doctor’s office, and hospital. 

The study showed that non-profit medical 
insurance plans paid out $27 million in 1953 
on behalf of their membership. About 44 
cents out of every dollar spent on benefits 
goes directly to physicians for attendances 
or consultations; another 30 cents is paid 
to surgeons, 11 cents goes for X-ray and 
laboratory services, and the remainder is 
paid for confinements and other miscel- 
laneous services. Annually, an average of 
from three to four medical services are 
received by members enrolled under these 
plans. 


The United States consumer price index 
rose one-tenth of one per cent between 
mid-May and mid-June to a level of 115:1 
(1947-49—100). The Canadian index also 
rose in June (see page 1167). 
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4,351 Quebec Apprentices 
Receive Training in Year 


During the fiscal year 1953-54, 4,351 
apprentices and journeymen received train- 
ing in Quebec’s six apprenticeship centres, 
according to the report of the Apprentice- 
ship Assistance Division of the province’s 
Department of Labour. 

Since the apprenticeship program of the 
province was put into effect in 1945, 24,807 
apprentices and journeymen have attended 
day or night classes in the following trades: 
building, shoe manufacturing, automobile, 
printing, barbers-hairdressers and _ clock 
making. 

The report states that the Apprenticeship 
Commission for the Building Trades in 
Montreal is erecting a new apprenticeship 
centre, at the cost of one million dollars, 
which will be the “largest and most modern 
apprenticeship centre in the world”. 

The Apprenticeship Commissions of the 
province are made up of an equal number 
of employer and employee representatives. 
Through their joint committees, associations 
of employers and trade unions contribute 
equally to the building and operation of 
the apprenticeship centres. The Provincial 
Government pays a third of the building 
and operation expenses of these centres or 
places its specialized schools at the disposal 
of the Apprenticeship Commissions. 


CCCL Affiliate Urges 
More Political Action 


At its annual meeting in Saint-Hyacinthe 
last month, the Fédération nationale de la 
métallurgie (CTCC)—N ational Metal 
Trades Federation (CCCL)—unanimously 
adopted a resolution favouring more inten- 
sive and more definite political action and 
asking that a $20,000 fund be provided for 
political education. 

This resolution, which will be submitted 
to the CCCL conference in Montreal next 
month, recommends amongst other things :— 

(a) that the CCCL bring together all 
interested groups in the locality to draw 
up a political program and to establish a 
political action organization “which has 
become necessary to insure efficient action 
in the political field”; 

(b) that the CCCL budget for the year 
1954-55 provide a fund of $20,000 for 
political action; 

(c) that, if possible, each affiliated body 
set up this year its own political action 
fund. 

The General Secretary of the CCCL, 
Jean Marchand, gave the meeting of the 
metal workers to understand that he would 
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support the resolution at the CCCL 


conference. 

It was explained that the question is not 
that of creating a labour party, even less 
a trade-union party. The Committee that 
drew up the resolution, in fact, stated: 
“Our Committee does not believe that it 
would be either advisable or possible to 
create a political party within our trade- 
union movement.” 


The Federation President, Adrien Plourde, 
said “there can be no question of using 
trade-unionism as a party instrument, 
because it would soon become the mouth- 
piece of the Government should the party 
be elected to power.” 


Delegate Jean Robert Ouellet added: 
“We are merely taking the lead in creating 
a political movement which will reform the 
foundations of our democracy and revive 
true parliamentary government.” 


Another delegate, Maurice Sauvé, 
explained that it is a question of bringing 
together all interested groups in a locality 
in order to draft a political program and 
to establish, wherever possible, a political 
action organization “to insure the success of 
our efforts”. 


Union’s Eligibility Rules 
“Might Violate FEPA”’ 


In refusing a union application for 
certification on the technical grounds that 
the application was not accompanied by 
individual receipts for the payment of at 
least one dollar on account of the pre- 
scribed initiation fee or monthly dues, the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board also 
pointed out that the membership require- 
ments established by the union may well 
violate the Fair Employment Practices 
Act, 1951. 


The union, the Christian Labour Associa- 
tion of Canada (Hamilton Local) “imposes 
restrictions on eligibility for membership in 
that prospective members are called upon 
to accept Christian doctrine as a condition 
of membership”, the Board commented. 


Act’s Provisions 


The Fair Employment Practices Act, 
1951, provides that: “No trade union shall 
exclude from membership or expel or 
suspend any person or member or discrim- 
inate against any person or member 
because of race, creed, colour, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin”. 


The union was requested to give these 
requirements consideration before  sub- 
mitting any future applications to the 
Board. 


Provineiel Federation 
Formed by TLC in N.S. 


A TLC Provincial Federation of Labour 
for Nova Scotia was formed at a confer- 
ence in Halifax June 21 and 22. Attending 
were 97 delegates representing 37 local 
unions and five Trades and Labour Councils 
in Nova Scotia affiliated with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 

A constitution, which had been circulated 
among the unions earlier in the year, was 
adopted by the delegates, who represented 
about 7,000 organized workers in the 
province. 

At the election of officers, conducted by 
James A. Whitebone, Maritime Vice- 
President of the TLC, D. J. Gannon was 
elected President by acclamation. Mr. 
Gannon was chairman of the former 
Provincial Executive Committee. 


Other Officers 


Other officers elected were C. M. Bent, 
Vice-president for the Eastern District; 
Sinclair Allan, Vice-president for the 
Central District; C. A. Webber, Vice- 
president for the Western District; and 
L. Banks, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The TLC now has six provincial federa- 
tions. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, TLC unions still operate 
under provincial executive committees. 
There is no central TLC organization for 
the province of Prince Edward Island. 


Winnipeg’s Mayor during 
1919 Strike is Dead 


Another link with the Winnipeg strike 
of 1919 was removed in Victoria, June 27, 
with the death at the age of 84 years of 
Charles Frederick Gray, Mayor of Winnipeg 
during the strike. 

Mr. Gray, who had previously served on 
the Winnipeg city council for four years, 
was elected mayor for 1919 and 1920. 


Alberta TLC Federation 
Holds Annual Convention 


The Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 
held its 34th annual convention in Calgary 
June 7 to 10 with 170 delegates repre- 
senting 24,000 workers in 146 unions 
throughout the province. 

The delegates debated 102 resolutions 
dealing with hours of work, minimum wage 
rates, pensions, unemployment insurance 
regulations and other subjects of interest 
to organized labour. 

President R. P. Rintoul was re-elected 
to office. Vice-presidents elected were 
James Smith and H. Turner of Edmonton, 
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Robert Scott of Calgary, and Ann McLaren 
of Lethbridge. Charles Gilbert of Edmon- 
ton was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


Ont. Hires U.K. Teachers 
To Relieve Shortage 


The shortage of teachers in Ontario’s 
primary schools has been relieved with the 
hiring of 108 teachers from the British 
Isles, who will take up their new posts 
this September. 


In making the announcement last month, 
Hon. W. J. Dunlop, Minister of Education, 
said that if the import experiment proves 
successful, it will be expanded in future 
years. 

“The teachers from Britain make all the 
difference in the world between a serious 
shortage and a sufficient supply,” com- 
mented Dr. J. G. Althouse, Director, 
Ontario Department of Education. 





Older Workers Increase 
In U.K. Labour Foree 


Nearly one-half—49-8 per cent—of the 
men in Great Britain’s labour force in 
May 1953 were aged 40 and over, according 
to a Ministry of Labour estimate based on 
national insurance records. In 1950, when 
a similar inquiry was made, the percentage 
was 47-5. 

The proportion of women in the labour 
force increased in the same period from 
36:5 per cent to 39-5. Almost 20 per cent 
(60,000) of this increase was among women 
aged 60 and over. 


Reflects Population Trend 

In both cases, the increase in the propor- 
tion aged over 40 was partly a reflection 
of similar trends in the population as a 
whole. Other factors were the larger 
number of young men serving in the armed 
forces as a result of extension of National 
Service from 18 months to two years, and 
heavy recruitment among women from the 
middle and higher age groups. 

The proportion of married women in the 
labour force increased. About 45 per cent 
of all female employees, it is estimated, 
were married (excluding widows). While 
this was partly the result of an increasing 
tendency to continue working after 
marriage, an examination of the detailed 
age analyses indicates, it is stated, that 
there must have been considerable addi- 
tional recruitment of married women over 
30 years of age. 


bid 


M. W. Helston Sueceeds 
JI. L. D. Ives at Ottawa 





Maurice W. Helston, of Winnipeg, at the 
first of this month took over the duties 
of Dominion Legislative Representative of 


the Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, succeeding J. L. D. Ives, who 
retired at the end of July after 13 years 
in the Ottawa post (L.G., July, p. 951). 


Mr. Helston was elected to the position 
and also named Vice-president of the Order 
at the Conductor’s convention at Columbus, 
Ohio, earlier this year. 


On his retirement, Mr. Ives received 
many messages of appreciation for his 
services from officers of Canadian railways. 


The new Dominion Legislative Repre- 
sentative for the Conductors was born in 
Staples, Minn., on January 27, 1899. He 
moved to Canada in 1909 and entered the 
service of the Canadian Northern Railway 
at Big Valley, Alta., in 1916. Transferring 
later to Winnipeg, he was promoted to 
conductor in 1926. 


He served on local committees and 
General Committees of Adjustment until 
his election to his present post. 
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In his capacity as Vice-president and 
Dominion Legislative Representative, Mr. 
Helston will serve as a member of the 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1 and also as a member of the National 
Legislative Committee of the International 
Railway Brotherhoods. 





Up to 2,000 Workers 


Needed to Harvest Grein 


From 1,500 to 2,000 Ontario and Quebec 
farm workers will be required to help 
harvest this year’s grain in the Prairie 
Provinces, it has been estimated by the 
National Employment Service. The move- 
ment began August 10 and is scheduled to 
continue until October 15. 


Transportation assistance to the Prairie 
Provinces is given by the NES to workers 
on condition that they agree to accept 
harvest work and other farm work during 
the grain harvest and that they accept the 
employment to which they are directed by 
officials in the Prairie Provinces. 

Assisted transportation is available to 


qualified workers only by application in 
person to NES offices. 





ECOSOC Backs Study of 
World Calendar Proposal 


The Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, at its 18th session in 
Geneva last month, accepted a resolution 
introduced by the Government of India 
dealing with the World Calendar (see L.G., 
Dec. 1953, p. 1737). 


The resolution, seconded by Yugoslavia, 
takes note of the proposal for calendar 
reform and requests the UN Secretary- 
General to transmit to all world govern- 
ments relevant documents with a request 
to study the problem and submit their 
views for consideration at the 19th session 
of the Council to be held in New York 
next May. 


Arthur J. Hills, Assistant Director General 
of the World Calendar Association and 
Chairman of its Canadian affiliate, said in 
announcing the adoption of the resolution: 


“This is regarded as a magnificent step 
forward as the World Calendar plan is now 
officially before governments. This will be 
gratifying news for the large organizations 
of employers and employees in Canada and 
also scientific bodies and others who have 
endorsed and supported the plan requesting 
the Government to endeavour to advance 
adoption of the World Calendar through 
the United Nations.” 


“Women Workers Often 
Hinder Own Careers’’ 


That women workers often hinder their 
own progress towards top careers was the 
conclusion reached in a recent panel dis- 
cussion on women in business and the 
professions. Failure to advance may be 
because of preference or error, it was agreed. 

The discussion, under the heading, 
“Trained Women’, took place at the 12th 
biennial convention of the National Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs at St. Louis, Mo.,in June. Moderator 
of the panel was Miss Margaret Hickey, 
Public Affairs Editor, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

A member of the panel, Dr. Ashley 
Montagu, of Rutgers University and author 
of The Natural Superiority of Women, 
attributed to women a “highly important 
role” in the economic life of the country, 
declaring them to be better adapted to an 
economic role than men. 

“In addition to bringing all the technical 
skills which men can bring to the role,” 
he said, “they bring what 1s more important, 
a humanizing quality which the economic 
world stands much in need of.” 

Women, as the mothers of humanity, he 
continued, have many more complex 
demands made upon them than are made 
upon men. They should, therefore, receive 
an education that would “harmonically 
reconcile their capacity in their roles as 
mother, wife, worker, citizen and human 
being.” 

The emphasis in education, he believed, 
should be first on motherhood and family 
life, with career in second place, but the 
foundations should be laid for usefully and 
profitably following some career in later 
life. 


Lena E. Ebeling, Director of Personnel, 
Sherwin - Williams Company, Cleveland, 
expressed the view that women often 
decline high business positions for which 
they are fitted because of a natural disin- 
clination either to leave their families or to 
acquire attitudes essential to business 
success. 

“As a higher and higher proportion of 
business women become married, this 
tendency to put family values above career 
cannot fail to hinder further the rise of 
American women in any large number of 
posts of great responsibility,” agreed Dr. 
Lynn Townsend White, Jr., President of 
Mills College, Oakland, Calif., also a 
member of the panel. 
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Women’s Bureau Chief 
Assumes Duties in Sept. 





Miss Marion V. Royce, MA., until 
recently Principal of Moulton College, 
Toronto, will assume the position of 


Director of the Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labour, in September. Miss 
Royce’s appointment was announced in 
July Ci.Geevuly. pr 939): 

The Civil Service Commission is now 
advertising for a woman officer to serve as 
assistant to Miss Royce. The Bureau will 
eventually have a staff of three. 





134 Million British Women 
Are Members of Unions 


The number of women who are members 
of trade unions in Great Britain increased 
from 926,000 in 1938 to 1,774,000 in 1952 
but the figure is still low in relation to the 
number of women workers, the Women’s 
Advisory Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress reported to the TUC Women’s 
Conference. 

Of the 8,088,450 members of trade unions 
affiliated to the TUC, 1,315,314 are women 
and 6,773,136 are men, the report said. 

The report was based on an inquiry by 
the Committee into the participation of 
women in the trade union movement. 
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LABOUR DAY MESSAGES 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour 


We in Canada believe that labour- 
management negotiations should be 
carried on in a free atmosphere. 

That is the reason why our labour 
relations legislation relies on collec- 
tive bargaining, rather than on gov- 
ernment decree, as the normal means 
of setting wage levels and working 
conditions. Our traditions and legis- 
lation emphasize a close working 
relationship between the two great 
partners in industry. 

While all of us still have a great 
deal to learn about the factors 
which make for constructive relations 
between labour and management, 
recent years have seen a growing 
recognition by both of each other’s 
needs and aspirations and a realiza- 
tion that, although their primary 
functions are different, they have an 
interdependence which influences 
common goals. 





I do not mean to imply that this interdependence is taking the vigour out 
of collective bargaining relations; nor would that be desirable. However, it 
does reflect a growing maturity of relationships which helps labour and man- 
agement to get to the heart of their collective bargaining problems and to 
reach sound agreements with a minimum of friction. 


This growing understanding also means that labour and management are 
able to work together on problems which may normally lie outside the field 
of collective bargaining—problems which, for example, affect safety and 
efficiency in the plant or the welfare of the community. One good evidence 
of this also is the steady growth of Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees in Canada. 


Joint consultation of this kind has helped labour and management to 
understand each other’s problems, to stimulate mutual respect and confidence 
and a common loyalty to the enterprise on which the welfare of both ulti- 
mately depends. 


This improved atmosphere in industrial relations is largely a result of 
the recognition of labour as a full and responsible partner with management 
in the industrial life of our nation. Appreciation of this vital fact, on this 
another Labour Day, is our best means of paying tribute to the individual 
deeds down through the years by men of labour, many of whom will remain 
unsung—their names never having been recorded in trade-union history. 


My sincere good wishes for your prosperity and welfare. 
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I am very pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity again to extend to all affiliated 
members and their families warm fraternal 
greetings and best wishes on Labour Day. 
It is a holiday of special significance to 
the working population as it was the result 
of the efforts of organized labour that this 
day was set out as a labour holiday. This 
Labour Day we can celebrate our gains as 
well as consider our immediate needs in 
the light of present conditions. 


The position of working people has been 
greatly improved mainly as a result of 
their own organized efforts and in the 
application of their skills. None can ques- 
tion the right of the people who do the 
work by their hands and brains to better 
lives and living. One might question 
the right of the watered stock holders and 
money manipulators to obtain so much for 
so little. However, as time passes, such 
will change and greater. social improve- 
ments and better living conditions will be 
gained by the workers. 


In celebrating this great holiday for 
Labour, there are many who are thinking 
of the long period of enforced lay-offs that 
occurred during the past fall, winter and 
spring months. As lovers of freedom, Cana- 
dian workers don’t look for enforced labour. 
They wouldn’t want full employment if it 
meant slave camps such as millions are 
- suffering in now in some countries. How- 
ever, they cannot, without protest, accept 
the instability of employment that still 
confronts the working people of this 
country. It is a disgraceful state of affairs 
when half a million people find their skill 
and services cannot be used, particularly 
when they are citizens of a country with 


Percy R. Bengough, 


President, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


unlimited natural resources awaiting devel- 
opment and surrounded by projects that 
need to be initiated to improve the well- 
being of the people, the economy and the 
development of the country. 

The system of unemployment insurance 
in effect in Canada, which incidentally was 
sought and secured: by Labour, definitely 
demonstrated its worth during the past 
months when so many were in enforced 
idleness and in receipt of its benefits. It 
was also clearly demonstrated that there 
is a need for higher benefits and an exten- 
sion of the period for which benefits are 
paid. Doing first things first, such improve- 
ments should be made before we again 
meet the so-called seasonal lay-offs later 
this year. 

In calling attention to these immediate 
needs I am not suggesting that they are a 
solution of our unemployment problem. 
The only solution for unemployment is 
employment with wages and salaries that 
will give Canadians ability to buy more 
in balance with our ability to produce. 

We are all fortunate in being citizens 
of a wonderful country, one in which there 
are many things to be done in the best 
interests of Canada and Canadians. The 
workers, along with the rest of the people, 
have enough ability and confidence in them- 
selves to go forward under our system of 
democratic freedom to larger and fuller 
lives for all and completely free from the 
fears of unemployment, sickness and old 
age. 

In the name of The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, I wish every member 
a happy time this Labour Day and good 
health and prosperity for themselves and 
their families now and in the future. 
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Perhaps at no time since the end of 
World War II has there been such wide- 
spread apprehension of the outbreak of 
another conflict. Every thoughtful person 
must be deeply disturbed by the growing 
tension between the free nations and the 
Communist-dominated group. 


However concerned any of us may be, 
the fact remains that there is little or 
nothing which we can do as individuals to 
prevent another war or to delay its out- 
break, and it is almost impossible to avoid 
a feeling that we are little more than pawns 
on the chessboard of fate, although our 
influence, both in domestic and foreign 
affairs, is undoubtedly of considerable 
importance. 


In the circumstances, the wisest course 
for us, as Canadians, would appear to be 
to do our work day by day to the best 
of our ability, in the hope that, if we 
perform our tasks faithfully, we are making 
some contribution toward the general 
welfare and helping to create an atmo- 
sphere in which war will be less likely. 


By any standard which we wish to use, 
Canada is one of the greatest countries in 
the world. We are the third trading 
nation, and our progress has aroused envy 
and admiration in almost every other 
country. It is quite evident that no 
accurate forecast can be made as to the 
development of our national resources, 
since new discoveries of highly valuable 
minerals are constantly being made. Vast 
amounts of money are being invested in 
Canadian industry, not only ‘by Canadians 
themselves, but by the citizens of many 
other nations. 


From a long-run standpoint, no one 
doubts the greatness of Canada’s destiny; 
but there are still many aspects of the 
Canadian economy which are far from 
being satisfactory. The unemployment 
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A. R. Mosher, 


President, 
Canadian Congress of Labour 


situation is causing widespread alarm in 
many of our industrial centres, and, as 
the labour movement has made clear on 
many occasions, its opinion is very definite 
that the Federal Government has not given 
this problem anything like the attention 
it demands. 

The situation with regard to agriculture, 
particularly in Western Canada, is also 
very disquieting; and there are many other 
matters which deserve the closest possible 
attention of the best intelligence which the 
country can muster. Labour has advocated 
the setting up of committees on which 


Labour, industry, agriculture and _ the 
Government would be represented, and 
which might make useful — suggestions 


regarding the policy to be followed by the 
Government; but these proposals have not 
borne fruit. 

One persistent problem, so far as the 
labour movement is concerned, is the 
disparity in wage-levels in various indus- 
tries and various areas throughout the 
Dominion. The labour movement has 
never advocated a flat and uniform rate 
of wages for all workers. It recognizes 
that skilled and experienced workers deserve 
higher remuneration than those who are 
unskilled and inexperienced. It recognizes 
further that higher wages represent an 
important incentive to the development of 
ability. However, it is important that 
minimum wages in any industry should be 
high enough to permit the maintenance of 
a reasonable standard of living, and this is 
far from being the case in some industries 
and industrial areas. Furthermore, there ~ 
should be a fairly close approximation 
between the wage-levels in the basic indus- 
tries of the nation where skills and 
experience are comparable. 

Labour believes that there is room for 
improvement in wage-levels throughout 
Canadian industry as a whole, and that a 


constant effort must be made to improve 
the general standard of living of the 
workers and the people of Canada, which, 
in turn, is based upon wage-levels. 

The labour movement recognizes that 
wages are paid out of production, but it 
believes that, in many instances, production 
could be carried on more efficiently than is 
now the case. Waste and inefficiency are 
the enemies of decent wages and high 
standards of living. 

The workers of Canada have become 
increasingly aware in recent years of their 
obligation to do what they can to promote 
the raising of living standards in the less- 





Labour Day parades this year will not 
start out under the sign of prosperity. On 
the contrary, they will be followed by the 
spectre of unemployment. The _ usual 
rejoicing will be obscured by the serious 
concern of those who want work but are 
unable to find it, and a mere glance will 
also reveal the anxiety of those who are 
working but are afraid of being laid off 
from one pay-day to the next. Those who 
are responsible for the common good, what- 
ever may be the jurisdfction under which 
they have accepted public responsibility, 
do not seem overly concerned about the 
urgent insistence of the labour organiza- 
tions, especially the CCCL, on the adoption 
and putting into practice of a policy of full 
employment bound up with a standard of 
living sufficiently high to ensure the 
workers and their families of a normal life, 
free from need and from fear of the future. 


By way of routine, steps to reduce 
seasonal unemployment to a minimum are 
still being studied, without any appreciable 
results, but people do not seem to realize 
clearly enough that permanent unemploy- 
ment is getting worse, and also that the 
number of men and women who are 
working only about half the regular work 


fortunate countries of the world. They 
believe, however, that their own contribu- 
tion in this respect need not result in a 
reduction of their own standards, but 
rather that any improvements obtained in 
Canada will enable them to fulfil their 
responsibilities towards the underpriviliged 
in other lands. 

On Labour Day, therefore, we are more 
aware than ever of the growing importance 
and influence of our nation, and we renew 
our determination to do everything we can 
to make Canada a powerful factor in the 
search for peace, goodwill and happiness 
throughout the world. 


Gérard Picard, 


General President, 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


week is increasing all the time. And yet, 
during the last world war, a policy of full 
employment was already being worked out, 
and the workers were assured that such a 
policy could be applied. People said they 
were anxious to put an end to war in order 
to devote Canadian resources to full 
employment, social progress and _ peace. 
Now that peace has been restored, they 
merely refer to incomplete statistics and 
calmly conclude that there is no cause for 
alarm and that the percentage of unem- 
ployed is not yet high enough to lead us 
to think that an economic crisis is at hand. 

Canadian workers, a greater number of 
whom are members of trade unions than 
a few years ago, and who are _ better 
acquainted with the facts, will not consent 
to be taken in as they were after the 
signing of the Treaty of Versailles in 1919, 
when no stone was to be left unturned to 
bring about the reign of social justice in 
the world. 

The loud-speakers of verbal  anti- 
Communism may perhaps succeed once 
more in discrediting the labour unions and 
in making some of their fundamental claims 
seem ridiculous; but they will not prevent 
the general body of workers from support- 
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ing these claims. The establishment and 
maintenance of peace may be at the 
expense of respect, justice and the satis- 
faction of human needs. 

On the occasion of Labour Day 1954, 
the workers, through their respective labour 
organizations, and in the present message 
through the CCCL, call upon the various 
jurisdictions to establish a bold and enlight- 
ened social policy capable of redressing the 
grievances put forward against a society 
which prefers to ignore injustice rather 
than to remedy it, and whose totalitarian 
tendencies (more or less pronounced 





The Committee 


National 
(Canada) International Railway Brother- 


Legislative 


hoods appreciates this opportunity to 
extend Labour Day Greetings to the mem- 
bership and families of the Organizations 
represented by the Committee and to the 
citizens of Canada as a whole. 


Labour Day was founded by union men; 
and union people established its popular 
and official recognition. The working man 
and woman no longer occupy the humble 
station of peasants. Democracy, political 
and economic, has in a large measure 
banished the attitude of contempt too often 
felt by employers towards those who toiled. 
Labour Day serves to set things right and 
to clothe Labour with its wonted dignity 
and respect. 

Labour Day is significant of thousands of 
little advances, skirmishes along the road 
to success, a success that can never be 
taken for granted and which must con- 
stantly be rewon. Labour will not suffer 
a fraction of its reverses from its avowed 
enemies as it will from its lukewarm friends. 
The labour member who plays a purely 
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according as the economic dictatorship con- 
siders it more or less necessary for the 
protection of its interests) aim at exchang- 
ing the exercise of fundamental rights for 
a minimum of security. The Canadian 
workers require both security and real 
freedom; they have no notion of exchang- 
ing one for the other. A Christian country, 
if it wishes to remain Christian, cannot 
agree to lend itself to such bargaining, 
which would mean relegating to the back- 
ground those spiritual and cultural values 
without which there can be no serious talk 
of the blessings of civilization. 


W. H. Phillips, 


Chairman, 
National Legislative Committee (Canada) 
International Railway Brotherhoods 


passive role in all the progressive under- 
takings of his organization is guilty of the 
same disservice as his friend who “loves” 
Labour but “hates” unions. 

Organized Labour has been successful 
during the past half century in securing 
for the workers of this country many 
benefits in the way of improved working 
conditions and rates of pay. The legisla- 
tive departments of those labour organiza- 


tions have been successful in securing 
beneficial legislation both federal and 
provincial. The Legislative Committee of 


the International Railway Brotherhoods has 
always been in the forefront in seeking and 
securing legislation to promote the welfare 
of workers and to reduce the hazards 
incident to employment in industry and 
on the railways. 


represented by the 
National Legislative Committee of the 
International Railway Brotherhoods will 
still continue to co-operate to the fullest 
degree in movements destined to raise the 
living standards of workers and to improve 
the lot of our older citizens. 


The Organizations 


Seventh International Conference 


of Social Work Held in Toronto 


2,500 social workers from 41 countries conduct study groups on social 
welfare, immigration, retirement, co-operatives, and assistance to 
underdeveloped countries. Hon. L. B. Pearson opens week-long session 


No one could say yet that enough is 
being done to help the underdeveloped and 
underprivileged countries of the world, 
declared Hon. Lester B. Pearson, Minister 
for External Affairs, in the opening address 
of the seventh International Conference of 
Social Work held in Toronto June 27 to 
July 3. 


“The favoured nations of the world can- 
not afford to ignore the fact that one-half 
of the world’s inhabitants live in areas 
where hunger, disease, poverty and human 
misery are the daily lot of all the people,” 
he said. 


The conference, attended by 2,500 social 
workers and government officials from 41 
countries, conducted study groups on immi- 
gration, social welfare and labour unions, 
retirement, co-operatives, the cultural 
effects of assistance to underdeveloped 
countries, basic education, social security, 
the role of private welfare agencies, and 
other subjects of social importance. 


In his speech, Mr. Pearson said the 
favoured nations of the world “cannot con- 
tinue to live comfortably in the knowledge 
that one out of every two persons alive 
today is simply not getting enough to eat, 
that infant death rates in some sections of 
some countries rise as high as 400 for every 
thousand children born.” 


He said that centuries of poverty, ill 
health and deprivation had raised disturb- 
ing questions in the minds of ordinary men 
and women in many continents. They 
wondered whether without the sacrifices of 
normal human values to totalitarian ruth- 
lessness, they could ever hope to achieve 
a reasonably adequate measure of economic 
and social reform. 

“The gigantic task confronting the less- 
developed countries as they struggle to 
improve themselves must be accomplished 
under the tremendous conflicting pressures 
of the cold war; under the fear of domina- 
tion from abroad and of subversive move- 
ments designed to make nationalist and 
social reform movements the creatures of 
totalitarian imperialism.” 

The western world’s program of technical 
assistance to these areas had far-reaching 


implications for all humanity, he continued, 
adding :— 

“Such programs are not simply acts of 
charity. They are investments in pros- 
perity and progress in which all will share.” 


Mr. Pearson endorsed the theme of the 
conference, which was self-help and co- 
operative action in social welfare. No 
amount of outside help could be really 
effective unless the recipient peoples were 
prepared to put forward a “supreme and 
sustained effort” to do everything within 
their power to help themselves, he said. 


V. C. Phelan 


Attending the conference as an official 
representative of the International Labour 
Organization was V. C. Phelan, Director of 
the ILO’s Canadian Branch. Mr. Phelan 
spoke at a meeting of the conference of 
Non-Governmental Organizations Interested 
in Migration, held in conjunction with the 
international social work conference. 

Speaking on the employment implications 
of migration, Mr. Phelan said that employ- 
ment has an underlying importance in 
relation to migration activities. 

“Unless immigrants who are of the 
worker type can locate work opportunities 
in the new land, a migration movement 
ean not succeed, and in fact the stream 
of immigrants, even if it should start to 
flow, will soon dry up. The greatest 
motivation in normal migration is the 
assurance or possibility of earning a live- 
linood. For successful migration employ- 
ment must be available soon after arrival,” 
he said. 

Admitting that movements of migrants 
always involve chance-taking, by both 
immigrants and the receiving countries, 
Mr. Phelan said migration today is much 
more carefully planned than it was a 
generation or more ago. 

Free and uncontrolled immigration, such 
as took place from Europe to North 
America in the years before the First 
World War, was no longer possible, said 
Mr. Phelan, in view of the basic economic 
changes that have taken place. Among 
these were the present lack of available 
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and suitable untilled land, and the nature 
of industry which now depends mainly on 
skilled labour. 


“Workers must now be integrated care- 
fully into employment. With a compli- 
cated economy, even though on an expand- 
ing basis, a great deal of planning for 
employment reception becomes necessary,” 
he said. 

Predicting that the extent of free immi- 
gration from Europe into overseas countries 
is not likely to expand, Mr. Phelan said 
that “increasingly the movement out of 
western Europe will depend upon increased 
planning for employment reception.” 


With regard to occupational qualifications, 
Mr. Phelan said the most desirable type 
of immigrant from the employment aspect 
was the worker who possesses a skill or 
craft utilized in the country of immigra- 
tion, and calling for about the same 
training there, and who is mentally and 
physically adaptable to other employment, 
even unskilled employment, if work at his 
own trade is not forthcoming. 


Experienced agricultural workers will long 
be in demand. General unskilled labourers, 
intelligent and physically fit, with several 
working years ahead of them, will also form 
a substantial part of any large movement. 


For women workers moving to a new 
country, the general situation closely 
parallels that of men. The movement of 
professional workers is regarded as 
important but presents peculiar difficulties. 
It is a slow process and nearly every case 
requires individual treatment, he said. 


Looking to the future, Mr. Phelan put 
forth several propositions as to the future 
techniques of most immigration movements 
in their employment implications, in rela- 
tion to the migrant’s capacity as a worker. 


My first proposition is that increasing 
attention will be given to employment 
examination and selection among prospective 
immigrants before they leave the homeland. 
Job testing, for example, will be used to a 
greater extent. 

Second, employment selection against 
specific job vacancies will not be found 
feasible in more than a small number of 
cases, usually to be reserved for workers 
with wanted skills. 

Third, the effort will be to select cate- 
gories known to be in some general demand 
at the time in the country of immigration. 

Fourth, the principle of certain immi- 
grants having to agree to a restriction on 
their right to seek work in any industry or 
occupation for a specified time, will no doubt 
be continued. 

Fifth, protection of the immigrant worker 
from sub-standard working conditions will 
continue, or improve. 
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Sixth, training of workers in the home- 
land, to better fit them for employment 
abroad, already found to be of not much aid 
to emigration, does not promise to be a 
future factor. 

Seventh, successful employment integra- 
tion of migrants is not a mere extension 
of employment placement service, but a 
separate technique, in which an _ efficient 
employment service still can be of first 
importance. 

Eighth, successful migration movements 
for employment depend both on the avail- 
ability of acceptable and suitable workers 
in a country of emigration, and on the possi- 
bilities of absorption in the employment 
market of the country of emigration. There 
must be supply and demand. 


Mr. Phelan concluded his address by 
indicating the interest and the practical 
activities of the ILO in the field of migra- 
tion. An International Classification of 
Occupations, which several governments 
find useful in migration work, was issued 
by the ILO in 1952, and at present a 
series of monographs on national regula- 
tions governing migration into more than 
30 countries is being prepared, he said. 


Immigration 


At the same session, Rt. Rev. John 
O’Grady, Secretary of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, Washington, 
said that there was a false impression in 
the United States that the standards of 
workers there were being depressed by 
immigrant labour. This is creating a 
natural opposition to immigration, he 
added. 

During a panel discussion on immigra- 
tion, it was held that immigrants should 
be permitted to bring their families with 
them when they gain admittance to a new 
country. 

One of the greatest problems in immi- 
gration, the panel decided, were those 
imposed by the separation of families. 

Many governments favoured the man 
coming first and his family following, but 
social workers are opposed to this, the 
panel was told. The immigrant should be 
allowed to enter a country without his 
family only after it has been determined 
that the family will be able to get along 
without him and that there are guarantees 
the family will be able to follow. 

Factors in favour of the family head 
preceding the family were shortage of 
housing in some countries—Canada was 
held out as an example—and his greater 
mobility. 


Other Subjects 


Another study group found that trade 
unionism means different things in different 
countries. And trade union members in 


different parts of the world have sharply 
contrasting ideas as to what role unions 
should play in the welfare picture. 

Some groups felt that the union’s prime 
responsibility in social welfare was to the 
membership itself. Others felt the union 
should act as a force for social welfare in 
the community as a whole. 

Social workers everywhere strongly oppose 
fixed retirement ages, it was stated at a 
workshop meeting on the ageing. Auto- 
matic retirement is bad both for the 
worker and the employer, they said. It 
may force people into idleness before they 
are ready for it, and it may take many 
people out of the labour market who still 
have a good contribution to make. 

Retirement, it was stressed by the meet- 
ing, should be based on each individual’s 
needs and capacities. 

Experts in co-operatives from Canada, 
the United States, Israel, Germany and 
Pakistan agreed that the co-operatives 
which achieved the greatest success were 
those which were initiated by the people. 
Imposition of a co-operative plan upon the 
people by government seldom has the 
support of the people, it was concluded. 

Delegates from western countries at a 
workshop meeting on basic education urged 
that before large-scale educational and 
technical improvement measures were 
undertaken in the so-called underdeveloped 
areas, careful thought be given to their 
impact on the traditions and cultures with 
which they must exist. 


Welfare State 


Two opposing views of the welfare state 
in Great Britain were presented to the 
conference. Dr. Alan Moncrieff, Director 
of the British Institute for Child Health, 
warned delegates that full-scale application 
of the welfare state carries inherent dangers 
for society. He said the British welfare 
state was an inevitable development, 
spurred by widespread public demand. But 
he added that the public has a tendency 
to “demand and accept social rights with- 
out accepting on the other hand the corre- 
sponding obligations and responsibilities”. 


Declaring that the old British poor laws 
were dead, Dr. Moncrieff asked whether 
individual effort was also dead. 

“Not dead, but sleeping,” he said, adding 
that the sleep was induced by the fact that 
social education had not kept pace with 
the extension of state welfare programs. 

At a later session of the conference, 
Dr. L. L. Cameron, Director of Social 
Service of the Church of Scotland, said the 
welfare state in Great Britain is not 
destroying voluntary social action and 
self-help. 


“Those of us in social work who were 
most apprehensive about the fate of the 
individual in the welfare state have become 
more and more satisfied,” he said. “We 
have found that we can criticize and amend 
it. It has been a very great experiment. 
It was not forced upon us. We can 
modify it. 


“Tt is not so that the welfare state has 
taken away the self-help motive and 
voluntary group action. Voluntary social 
work is stronger today than it has ever 
been.” 


Dr. Cameron also said that all the needs 
of the individual cannot be met by the 
welfare state. 


Among the addresses delivered to the 
conference was that of Dr. J. F. de Jongh 
of the Amsterdam School of Social Work, 
who spoke on self-help in modern society, 
and that of Dr. A. N. Sinha, Minister of 
Finance, Labour and Agriculture of the 
Government of Bihar, India, who named 
Mahatma Gandhi as the genius behind 
India’s quickly growing social work move- 
ment. 

Dr. George F. Davidson, Deputy Minister 
of National Health and Welfare, was 
elected one of the Vice-presidents of the 
conference. William H. Dewar of Toronto 
was re-elected Treasurer-General. 

George E. Haynes of London, England, 
was re-elected President for another two- 
year term. 

The 1956 conference is slated for Munich, 
Germany, and the 1958 session for Tokyo, 
Japan. 





IUE Ousts UE from General Electric’s Schenectady Plant 


The International Union of Electrical Workers (CIO) last month was declared the 
winner of a National Labour Relations Board election at the main General Electric plant 
at Schenectady, N.Y. It replaced as the bargaining agent for about 20,000 employees the 
independent United Electrical Workers, who had represented the workers there for the 


past 18 years. 


The voting was 9,005 for the IUE and 5,179 for UE, with 267 votes for “no union”, 


33 challenged and 32 void. 
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Canadian Conference on Social Work 


More than 1,000 social workers from all parts of Canada attend 3-day 
meeting. Subjects discussed included health insurance, older worker 
problem, employment, the ageing population, rehabilitation of disabled 


An adequate health insurance program is 
the main need for the future development 
of social welfare in Canada, said R. E. G. 
Davis, Executive Director of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, at the Canadian Confer- 
ence on Social Work held in Toronto 
June 24 to 26. Such a health program, 
he said, should cover both income loss due 
to illness and the costs of medical care. 

More than 1,000 social workers from all 
parts of Canada attended the conference, 
where 11 workshop groups and seven insti- 
tutes discussed employment, the ageing 
population, rehabilitation of the disabled, 
employment of older workers, and other 
social problems. 

Mr. Davis said loss of working time due 
to illness was greater annually than that 
for which unemployment benefits were paid 
out in Canada. 

“We have no public program to deal 
with wage loss resulting from illness,” he 
said, “and except in a few provinces, no 
public provision to assist families with the 
cost of hospital and medical care.” 

Mr. Davis suggested the best approach 
to the problem would be to add sickness 
benefits to the unemployment insurance 
program, as was done in Great Britain and 
the United States. 

The present controversy concerning pro- 
visions for meeting the costs of medical 
care centred mainly around methods of 
payment, and there were many proposals, 
said Mr. Davis, adding :— 

“T think we shall see that our present 
preoccupation with methods of payment is 
a passing phase, as it has proved in coun- 
tries hike England and Scandinavia.” 

The real focus in the problem, he said, 
“must be on questions of personnel and 
facilities, on planning and organization. 


“In this larger context, as in the matter 
of payment plans, the debate will doubt- 
less continue as to the respective roles that 
are appropriate for public and private 
agencies. There seems little doubt, how- 
ever, that the major reliance will be on 
government action. 


“One reason for this is the sheer size 
and cost of the undertaking. But another 
is that in a matter so vital to the national 
interest as is the health of the Canadian 
people, governments cannot leave ultimate 
decisions on public policy to private groups, 
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professional or otherwise, which, however 
community-minded, may well reflect in their 
views on social policy the bias of their 
particular interests.” 

In the field of social services and welfare 
generally, Mr. Davis said there was a need 
for a more closely integrated approach, both 
in the local community and nationally. 

Mr. Davis pointed out that Canada 
spends eight per cent of its national income 
each year on welfare services. He com- 
pared this figure with 18-2 per cent for New 
Zealand and 11:9 per cent for Great Britain 
on the one hand with 7:3 per cent for 
Australia and 5-5 per cent for the United 
States on the other. 

Observing that there has been a progres- 
sive shifting of welfare financing from the 
local and provincial to the federal level, he 
said: “It is obvious that without this 
transfer of financial responsibility it would 
have been impossible for Canada to have 
made the progress it has in the develop- 
ment of its social welfare program.” 

Members of a panel discussing employ- 
ment agreed that any large-scale depression 
in Canada could not be handled adequately 
with present unemployment machinery. 

The members felt that some compre- 
hensive plan was required and that work 
on it should begin immediately. There 
was disagreement, however, on what the 
plan should entail. 

There was not a major recession today, 
said Cleve Kidd, Research Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL), but there was still a serious situa- 
tion. Layoffs were extensive and there 
were no signs of any sort of pick-up in the 
situation, he said. 

Mr. Kidd said the final test of the free: 
enterprise system was whether it could do 
something about unemployment. 

Harvey Perry, Director of the Canadian 
Tax Foundation, said the Federal Govern- 
ment is better equipped now than it has 
been any time in the past quarter-century 
to meet a major recession, but any plans 
now existing could be useless if the Gov- 
ernment’s economic balance was knocked 
out by some unexpected development. 

Dr. H. L. Pottle, Newfoundland Minister 
of Public Welfare, declared that “the main 
responsibility for maintaining a high degree 
of economic stability...rests with the 
Federal Government.” 


Another panel under the chairmanship of 
George Blackburn, Director of Information, 
Federal Department of Labour, concluded 
that education was the key to relieving the 
employment problem of older workers. 


The panel declared that the time had 
arrived for the formation of community 
co-ordinating committees to bring direct 
influence to bear on specific problems of 
employment of older workers. The group 
also felt that such a committee should 
explore the problem of older people who 
are definitely unemployable. It was pointed 
out that there is a problem in “retaining 
in employment” as well as “obtaining 
employment” for these people. 


The new federal-provincial program of 
disability allowances for rehabilitation 
training was discussed by a panel headed 
by Maj.-Gen. E. L. M. Burns, Deputy 
Minister of Veterans’ Affairs. H. C. 
Hudson, Assistant Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitation, Department of Labour, said 


that expanding programs of rehabilitation 
of the disabled would result in the restora- 
tion of a large percentage of the disabled 
to their place of maximum usefulness in the 
community. 


A danger that the recently passed federal 
legislation providing allowances for disabled 
persons might interfere with possible reha- 
bilitation was seen by Dr. J. W. Willard, 
Director of Research, Department of 
National Health and Welfare. The problem, 
Dr. Willard said, is to work out methods 
of co-ordination between the federal gov- 
ernment and the provinces in problems of 
rehabilitation. 


“We are now in the position of having 
disability allowances without a _ well- 
developed rehabilitation program,” he said. 

“We have to make sure that the disability 
allowances scheme doesn’t run away with 
itself, that we don’t have a lot of people 
on disability allowances who should have 
been rehabilitated,” he explained. 


Personnel in Employment Security 
Meet in 41° Annual Convention 


Canadian elected President and Canadian delegates and speakers take 
prominent part in proceedings. U.S. Under-Secretary of Labor warns 
that security programs must not create “a welfare-minded generation’ 


Discussion at the 41st convention of the 
International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security was concentrated on 
the theme, “Strengthening Employment 
Security through Constructive Supervision”. 
Held at Asheville, N.C., from June 1 to 4, 
the convention was attended by 950 


delegates. 
Gearing this theme into the larger 
national orbit, Arthur larson, United 


States Under-Secretary of Labor, threw out 
a challenge in his key-note address to his 
own countrymen, and more especially to 
personnel in employment security. He 
confronted the delegates with the com- 
pelling problem of making a government 
security program function as an adjunct to 
the free enterprise system and still not 
create “a welfare-minded generation”. He 
declared this to be “the number one 
domestic issue of our time”. 

Delegates were present from 48 states, 
the 10 provinces of Canada, from two 
United States Territories, from Japan, 


Israel, Korea, and Puerto Rico; they 
represented nearly 16,000 international 
members. 


From a Canadian viewpoint, one of the 
features of the gathering was the election 
as International President, by acclamation, 
of Ralph P. Hartley, of Moncton, N.B., 
Atlantic Regional Superintendent of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Ralph Hartley thus succeeds an impressive 
list of international presidents from Canada 
—Bryce M. Stewart, R. A. Rigg, H. C. 
Hudson, V. C. Phelan and B. G. (Bart) 
Sullivan. 

Serving under Ralph Hartley on the 
International Executive Board for 1954-55 
ares i: J) skristiansson,. “District: 13; 
Winnipeg; B. G. Sullivan, District 14, 
Toronto; and Marcel Guay, District 15, 
Montreal. 

Canadian delegates participated in the 
open forums, panel sessions, and work- 
shops; their contributions were well 
received. 
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Ralph P. Hartley 
New IAPES President 


Major addresses were given by A. J. 
Boudreau, Commissioner, Civil Service 
Commission; Leo J. Curry, Assistant 
Executive Director, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission; and E. C. Desormeaux, 
Executive Secretary, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 


Prominent in the formal opening pro- 
ceedings was the reading of personal 
messages from the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Canada. 
President Irene 8S. Gable was in the chair. 


Arthur Larson 


In his keynote address, Arthur Larson, 
United States Under-Secretary of Labor, 
sharply etched the social and economic 
implications inherent in a system of gov- 
ernment employment security thus:— 


.... We are a part of an over-all enter- 
prise whose success or failure is easily the 
number one domestic issue of our times. 
I will go further and say that this enter- 
prise is not only the most important 
domestic issue—it is by all odds the most 
difficult and delicately balanced. Someone 
may say: “All we do is handle unemploy- 
ment claims and help people get jobs—how 
do you magnify and glorify these activities 
into the greatest domestic problem of the 
age’ 
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The answer is this: We are all part of 
one of the most crucial, audacious and risky 
demonstrations of  tight-rope-walking in 
economic and political history. We are, in 
this country, attempting to get most of the 
benefits of a “welfare state” without at the 
same time damaging the dynamic character 
of our private enterprise system and without 
sacrificing our individual freedom, mobility 
and drive. We are determined to have 
security, and we are equally determined to 
get it with no loss of our characteristic 
American virtues of thrift, self-sufficiency, 
independence, and initiative. We are setting 
out to obtain almost all of the protection 
against unemployment, old age and disability 
promised by socialized governments through- 
out the world; but we propose to do this 
without any undue concentration of gov- 
ernmental power.... 


Can we provide the essentials of employ- 


ment security and still not create a 
“welfare-minded” generation? That is our 
challenge. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the 
future of this country lies in the answer. 
If our security activities do indeed weaken 
the mainspring of our. private-enterprise 
economy, stultify personal initiative, and 
turn this race of hardy pioneers into a mass 
of soft, lazy, whining dependents of the 
state, as some people predict, we will have 
been accessories to one of the greatest 
collective crimes in the history of any race. 
But if we successfully strike this balance 
of security and enterprise, stability and 
dynamic flexibility, we shall on the other 
hand have had a part in creating the most 
completely satisfactory society yet to 
appear. as. 


Pointing out the necessity of getting 
across to the American public the real 
picture as to how the system complements 
a private-enterprise economy, Mr. Larson 
observed :— 

A great many Americans are still a little 
suspicious of all such things as_ social 
security, unemployment compensation and 
workmen’s compensation. They have never 
learned the simple truth that these systems 


are all a_ business-like straightforward 
pattern of income insurance. 


A. J. Boudreau 


One of the principal participants in the 
forum on the “Influence of Constructive 
Supervision in Government and Industry” 
was A. J. Boudreau, Commissioner of 
Canada’s Civil Service Commission. 

In his evaluation, Mr. Boudreau empha- 
sized that it was more difficult to measure 
constructive supervision in government 
than in industry, and that it was easier 
to assess efficiency in industry than in 
government. He said:— 


The balance sheet of any industry will 
tell a fairly accurate story as to the effi- 
ciency of its supervisors, supervision of its 
operations; whereas, in government, where 
operations lack the profit motive or where 
balance sheets do not tell the exact story 


at the end of the year, it is most difficult 
in any stage to evaluate the extent of con- 
structive supervision. 


One of the factors entering into super- 
vision, he considered, is the percentage of 
turn-over among employees. The Cana- 
dian Civil Service Commission was 
developing measures to reduce this factor, 
and with considerable success. 


We believe that the Canadian Civil Ser- 
vice is one of the lowest turn-over agencies, 
especially in light of conditions in the last 
few years. Our turn-over in the last few 
years has been about 7 per cent. Some 
agencies and some organizations have experi- 
enced staff turn-overs as high as 27 per cent. 
Cost of such a turn-over is, of course, hard 
to evaluate. 


Mr. Boudreau then observed :— 


We believe that supervision must be 
directed to the growth of the individual 
employee. The best guarantee of collective 
efficiency and power in operation is delibera- 
tion and use of the diversity of individual 
capacities which come to you as an employer. 
We have endeavoured to develop, based on 
that philosophy, not mainly the technical 
qualifications of our supervisory staff but 
the human qualities, using a number of 
methods to do so. We have been stressing 
the importance of personal relations to 
supervisors and to the rank and file of the 
staff. We believe that the real employment 
policy of any concern must be formulated 
on the basis of day-to-day and hour-to-hour 
relationships between the supervisors and 
the individual employees. The individual 
employee, we know, is a very sensitive social 
being who will respond to all sorts of real 
or imaginary influence. Those influences 
which act upon the efficiency of the employee 
must be known to the supervisor, must be 
analysed by the supervisor, and must be 
taken into account when endeavouring to 
achieve good employer-employee relations 
and the full utilization of capacities of the 
individual employee. 


Leo J. Curry 


Declaring that “we in the public services 
have been remiss in giving proper emphasis 
to the supervisory aspects of management,” 
Leo J. Curry, Executive Director of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, told 
a luncheon session of delegates that the 
public services are too prone to regard 
supervision as “something of an art con- 
fined mainly to industry”. 


Insisting that supervision and manage- 
ment cannot be divorced, he asserted :— 

It is my own opinion and the opinion of 
many of the administrators in our Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission organization 
in Canada that the need exists more so in 
the public services than it does in industry; 
and, to be more specific, it exists more in 
the field of social security operations than 
it does perhaps in any other government 
operation and in most of the industrial 
operations. 


Emphasizing that effective supervision 
requires that supervisors be taken into the 
management circle and _ participate in 
planning, policy-making and decision, he 
concluded :— 

Participation or direct leadership produces 


or stimulates in people good relations, 
happiness, productivity and loyalty. If 
employees are happy and loyal, we have 


nothing to worry about. Whether in indus- 
try or public service, happy, loyal employees 
transmit this attitude to their families*and 
friends and the end result is that you have 
a happy and contented nation of people. 


E. C. Desormeaux 


Chairing the panel on “Strengthening 
Clerical Operations through Better Super- 
visory Methods,’ E. C. Desormeaux, 
Executive Secretary of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, set the pattern of 
discussion for this group and summarized 
its major recommendations. He outlined 
the problem as it applied to a large pool 
or a one-clerk office. 

He stressed that effective supervision 
within the organization increases in value 
with staff training, and the influence of the 
supervisor increases in proportion to his 
knowledge. 

“Moreover, the supervisor must have 
sufficient grasp of his problems, so that he 
may not only carry out the policy which 
has been laid down, but must also be able 
to appreciate new methods and to compare 
intelligently his own system with those of 
other similar organizations. 

“The attitude of the staff reflects the 
quality of his supervision and he will thus 
be concerned not only with on-the-job 
training, but with the broad field of human 
relations. If there is to be staff participa- 
tion, then the supervisor must be able and 
willing to discuss problems with his staff. 

“Following on from a well-trained organ- 
ization is the need for effective control.” 

This section of the panel considered the 
effects and defects of centralized control, 
the quality of controls, the problems, scope 
and regularity of inspection, the produc- 
tion of group effort and such details as 
check lists, individual assignments and 
group assignments. 

Five panel sessions developed authori- 
tative appraisals of such subjects as 
supervisory training, methods of selection, 
evaluation, measurement of tangible results 
and evaluation of reactions and attitudes 
among those supervised. 

The panels, each running for about two 
hours, generally covered standards and pro- 
cedures currently in use by the several 
agencies both in the United States and 
Canada. 
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Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation held its annual 
luncheon and caucus under the chairman- 
ship of B. G. (Bart) Sullivan. At this 
session the Canadians set their sights on 
policy and matters pertaining to Canadian 
Chapters. 

Participating Chapter presidents included: 
R. C. Crosdale, Ontario; Oliver Deschamps, 
Quebec; Horace Keech, British Columbia; 
Roland Huggett, Alberta; J. F. Krist- 
jansson, Manitoba; R. P. Hartley, New 
Brunswick; and J. K. MacDonald, Atlantic 
Chapter. 

Other delegates from Canadian Chapters 
included: Roger Bergeron, Montreal; 
Roland Boisvert, Montreal; Edward Carr, 
Toronto; Rose Cloutier, Winnipeg; Marcel 
Guay, Montreal; M. C. Johnson, Winnipeg; 
Hazel O. Laycock; G. A. Lough, Halifax; 
Rose Mayorie; William McKinstry, Van- 
couver; Ruby E. Miller; Burton Pearson; 
T. Ross Pennington, Kitchener; N. C. 
Smith, Montreal; Sue Mulcahy, Orillia; 
J. Dingle, North Bay; J. Linegar, Windsor; 
and Norman Batten, St. John’s. 


Messages Received 


Indicative of the status of this interna- 
tional organization of civil servants engaged 
in the administration of employment 
security were the messages received from 
President Eisenhower of the United States 
and Prime Minister St. Laurent of Canada. 

The following extract is from President 
Eisenhower’s message :— 


Programs to improve and_ strengthen 
employment security have become an essen- 
tial part of the economy of the United 
States. By helping workers find employment, 
such programs help to maintain high employ- 
ment levels, and, through unemployment 
insurance, they enable workers to bridge 
periods of temporary unemployment. More 
important than the stabilization of the 
nation’s purchasing power through these 
programs is the indispensable help unem- 
ployment insurance payments give many 
citizens at a crucial time. 

This program is, therefore, already funda- 
mental in our system. Yet it must become 
more effective. The Congress has been asked 
to broaden the coverage; and the States 
have been encouraged to increase both the 
benefits and their duration. I confidently 
hope that these legislative steps will soon 
be taken. 


The Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent sent 
his felicitations, in part as follows:— 


Meetings such as yours provide a splendid 
opportunity for sharing information and 
solving common problems. In addition, they 
contribute to goodwill and understanding 
among the groups and nationalities which 
are represented, and by so doing are an 
important factor in maintaining good official 
relations between the nations represented. 


Citations 


On the final evening of the convention 
the delegates honoured those who had 
rendered distinguished service in the field 
of employment security. This year’s 
“Service Citation” was awarded to Basil 
Charles Seiple, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association for 24 consecutive years. Thus 
Mr. Seiple joins a distinguished citation 
alumni comprising :— 
1948—Frances Perkins, Washington, D.C., 

member, U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission (later U.S. Secretary of 
Labor). 


1950—Arthur MacNamara, Ottawa, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Canada. 


W. Frank Persons, San Diego, 
Calif., Director of Civil Service, 
San Diego County. 

1951—Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States of America. 


V. C. Phelan, Ottawa, Director, 
Canada __ Branch, International 
Labour Office. 


1953—Milton F. Gregg, Ottawa, Minister 
of Labour for Canada. 
By acclamation, Toronto was designated 
the convention city for 1956. 


Retiring President 


In her valedictory, Retiring President 
Irene S. Gable, who had been honoured 
by the delegate body for her “outstanding 
and distinguished service,’ urged the 
removal of constitutional barriers “which 
limit participation of employment security 
personnel of other free countries. 

“They are pleading with us to help them. 
They are looking to us for guidance. They 
are holding us, and what we stand for, up 
as a model. Yet because of limiting pro- 
visions of our constitution which demands 
dollar certification for memberships we are 
letting them down,” she said. “There 
should be no monetary barrier to affiliation 
with us of any free country having a 
public employment security program of, by, 
and for its people.” 


Canada’s major labour congresses are holding their annual conventions this month 


and next. 
for its 69th annual convention. 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada meets August 23-28 at Regina 
The Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


will hold its 33rd annual convention at Montreal September 19 to 24 and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour its 14th annual convention at Toronto September 27 to October 1. 
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From the Labour Gazette, August 1904 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Militia called out because of strike in Nova Scotia. William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, then Deputy Minister of Labour, brought parties to 
agreement. Canada’s economic conditions were generally favourable 


Fifty years ago this summer, in July 
1904, the militia was called out as the 
result of a strike at a Nova Scotia steel 
mill, a strike brought to an end through 
the efforts of the late William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, then Deputy Minister of 
Labour. These events were reported in the 
August 1904 issue of the Lasour Gazerrn, 
in which the strike was described as “the 
largest and most serious strike which has 
occurred in the Dominion during the 
present year”. 


The strike began June 1, when between 
1,500 and 2,000 workers at the Dominion 
Tron and Steel Company at Sydney, NS., 
members of the Provincial Workmen’s 
Association, walked off the job to support 
their demand for a restoration of the wage 
scales in effect the previous December 1, 
at which time the company had imposed a 
pay cut. It ended July 22. 


In July the militia was called out and 
stationed near the company’s mill. 


The Department of Labour, acting under 
the Conciliation Act of 1900, intervened on 
July 17. The Hon. Sir William Mulock, 
Minister of Labour, sent Mr. King to 
Sydney to attempt to bring about an 
understanding between the company and 
the workers. By July 22, after a series of 
meetings with both sides, Mr. King was 
able to report a satisfactory end to the 
dispute. 

No wage increases were agreed upon but 
the company agreed to reinstate employees 
in their former positions in so far as their 
jobs had remained vacant up to the end 
of the strike, to give employment to the 
largest number of workers possible by 
operating the plant to the fullest extent 
to which it would be profitable, not to 
discriminate against any worker for being 
a member of the Provincial Workmen’s 
Association and finally to advise local 
magistrates that the recall of the troops 
stationed on or near the company’s works 
would be justified. 

Throughout the rest of the country 20 
labour disputes were reported for the 
month of July. It was estimated that 
about 46,500 working days were lost as a 
result of these disputes. 


Wage rates paid in Canada 50 years ago 
present an interesting comparison with 
those in effect today. The Lasour Gazette 
for August 1904 reported the following rates 
in effect for workers in the Government 
Printing Bureau at Ottawa: printers, $13.50 
a week; linotype operators, $16.65; press- 
men, $16; composing room foremen, $25 
and deputy foremen, $18. In Winnipeg, 
common labour was being paid at the rate 
of 174 cents an hour while in Victoria, 
plumbers, gas and steamfitters received four 
dollars a day for eight hours’ work. 

Sawmill workers at Disraeli, Que., had 
just had their working day cut from 12 
to 10 hours. 

Throughout the country as a _ whole, 
economic conditions were reported to be 
generally favourable, with employment, 
more active in July than in June. Accord- 
ing to Lasour GAZETTE correspondents, 
employment was on a normal basis and 
the demand for the supply of labour was 
stated to be well balanced. Employment 
conditions in Canada in this period were 
reported upon by correspondents at various 
centres in the country. According to the 
classification then in use, centres were 
listed as active, busy, very active, quiet, 
dull and very dull with respect to the 
labour market. Reports were received in. 
1904 from correspondents in all the prov- 
inces with the exception of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, which were still part of the 
Northwest Territories and did not enter 
Confederation until 1905. 

The cost of living was stable with only 
the price of meats and rents being noted 
as on the increase. Cured meats and 
canned goods were increasing in price in 
British Columbia while flour was showing a 
tendency to decline in price as a result of 
favourable crop reports from Western 
Canada. 

A large number of immigrants were 
arriving in Canada in 1904. According to 
figures released by the Department of the 
Interior, 75,892 immigrants had arrived 
during the first six months of the year, 
16,152 arriving during the month of June. 
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International — 





‘Labour ‘Organization — 







37" General Conference Adopts 
Holidays with Pay Recommendation 


ILO’s 98th, it states that all workers should be entitled to annual 


holiday with pay of not less than two weeks for 12 months of service 


The 37th general conference of the 
International Labour Organization on June 
24 closed its three weeks of deliberations 
in Geneva after adopting a formal Recom- 
mendation on holidays with pay. 

The conference also adopted several 
resolutions, rejected objections to seating 
the Chinese delegation, voted to seat the 
employer and worker delegates from the 
Soviet Union and other eastern European 
countries, adopted a budget for 1955, and 
heard an address by Director-General 
David A. Morse in reply to the discussion 
on his General Report. No Conventions 
were adopted at this session. 

More than 650 government, employer and 
worker delegates and observers from 66 of 
the ILO’s 69 member countries attended 
the conference, which began June 2. 

The Recommendation on holidays with 
pay declares that employed persons, with 
certain exceptions, should be entitled to an 
annual paid holiday “proportionate to the 
length of service performed with one or 
more employers during the year concerned”. 
The paid holiday should be “not less than 
two working weeks for twelve months of 
service”. 

(Full text of the Recommendation is 
given on page 1132 of this issue.) 

The Recommendation was one of four 
“technical” questions considered by the 
conference. It was debated for the second 
year in succession under the ILO’s “double 
discussion” procedure. 

The Recommendation is the 98th such 
international instrument to be approved by 
the ILO since its establishment in 1919. 

The Recommendation on holidays with 
pay was approved by the conference by 
146 votes to 11, with 39 abstentions. The 
Canadian government and worker dele- 
gates voted in favour, while the Canadian 
employer delegate voted against. 

The second report of the Committee on 
Holidays with Pay had appended to it a 
resolution concerning the utilization of 
holiday facilities. This resolution, sub- 
mitted by a number of workers’ delegates, 
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urged that consideration be given to a 
number of possible methods of assisting 
workers to derive maximum benefit from 
their annual holidays with pay. 

Such methods were provision for travel, 
increased accommodation in hotels and 
resorts, reduction in the price of transport, 
staggering of holidays, special schemes 
for financing holidays, information ser- 
vices, international co-operation and other 
measures. 

The resolution considered that “it may 
be necessary or desirable in certain coun- 
tries or certain areas to promote, encourage 
or supplement such facilities where they 
do not exist or are clearly inadequate, 
through action taken by public authorities, 
employers, workers’ organizations or other 
appropriate bodies”. 


Government's Stand 


During the general discussion, Donald 8S. 
Tysoe, Canadian government adviser, in- 
formed the conference that the Govern- 
ment of Canada found itself unable to 
support the resolution, and that the Cana- 
dian government delegates would abstain 
in any voting on it. 

Mr. Tysoe said the Government of 
Canada is sympathetic to sound social 
legislation and supports instruments which 
provide proper and sensible objectives con- 
sistent with conditions in the world today. 
He said that despite some important 
reservations, the Government of Canada 
had supported the Recommendation on 
holidays with pay “because we feel that 
as a Recommendation it is acceptable for 
the guidance of members of the ILO”. 

He said the standard of two weeks’ 
holiday after one year of service is not the 
general practice in Canada. He said the 
Canadian governmnet delegates objected 
to the reference to holidays for service 
with one or more employers, to the lack 
of any qualifying period, and to the require- 
ment that young workers should be given 
longer holidays. 


“The application of this Recommendation 
in Canada,” he said, “would be subject also 
to such considerations as conditions in our 
seasonal industries and the fact that this 
subject matter is in large measure under 
provincial jurisdiction. But we feel that 
in this international instrument the prin- 
ciple and the value of the majority of the 
provisions contained therein warrant our 
support of the Recommendation in spite of 
these reservations.” 


Mr. Tysoe said the resolution on the 
utilization of holiday facilities was con- 
trary to the Canadian way of life. 

“We believe,” he said, “that our people 
should be free of suggestion as to how they 
shall relax, what they shall do and where 
they shall go on holidays. We do not 
believe the Canadian workers want to be 
managed. Canada’s social legislation is 
aimed at benefiting all of her people and 
not one particular section. We do not 
believe that Canadian workers would accept 
the implication in this resolution that 


workers require special treatment in a 
matter of this kind. 
“Tt is our conviction that the best 


solution to this problem in our expanding 
economy is in adherence to the principles 
that workers are entitled to a fair share 
of the nation’s production, and that what 
they do with their earnings is no one’s 
business but their own. We believe that 
this position is sound. Let the workers 
have their fair share of the nation’s wealth, 
but let them retain their individual freedom 
to enjoy it as they choose. 

“Although this resolution is contrary to 
our principles, we recognize that some 
countries will welcome it. Consequently, 
we have decided merely to abstain in any 
voting.” 

In a record vote, the resolution was 
adopted by 138 to 0 with 52 abstentions. 
The Canadian workers’ delegate, Claude 
Jodoin, voted in favour. 


Resolutions 


The conference agreed that the other 
three “technical” questions should come 
before next year’s conference for “second 
discussion” with a view to the consideration 
of Recommendations. The three subjects 
are vocational rehabilitation of the disabled, 
penal sanctions for breaches of contract of 
employment, and the conditions of migrant 
workers in underdeveloped countries. 

The conference adopted a_ resolution, 
proposed by the Resolutions Committee 
after two weeks of study, which “noted 


with satisfaction the efforts and achieve- 
ments of the ILO” in the field of technical 
assistance. 

The resolution expressed belief that the 
special contribution of the ILO could be 
of major importance in assisting the 
economically less developed countries to 
promote a well-balanced economic and 
socially beneficial development designed to 
raise living standards. 

Another resolution adopted by the con- 
ference urged that governments make 
effective use of international machinery for 
expanding the flow of capital for the 
economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. The resolution also urged that 
private capital be encouraged to participate 
in the development of less-advanced 
countries. 

As in previous years, the conference 
reviewed the manner in which member 
countries are honouring their obligations in 
regard to the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted at previous sessions. 
The report on this matter said there was 
considerable evidence of a general 
endeavour by governments to eliminate 
discrepancies between their legislation and 
the Conventions they had ratified. 

On the unanimous recommendation of its 
Credentials Committee, the conference 
decided that it was not competent to deal 
with objections, raised by the Polish 
Government delegation, to the seating of 
the Chinese delegation. It also rejected 
objections to seating the worker delegates 
of Panama, Venezuela, the Phillipines and 
the Dominican Republic. 

The conference also decided by 133 votes 
to 48 that the Republic of China should 
be permitted to vote in spite of the fact 
that it is more than two years in arrears 
in its contributions to the budget. <A 
request that Hungary should also be 
permitted to vote, despite its arrears, was 
defeated by 82 votes to 71. 

After a day-long debate, the conference 
rejected proposals for unseating the 
employer and worker delegates of the 
USSR and other Communist countries. 

The proposal to refuse to seat the 
employer delegates from the Soviet Union, 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Poland was made by 32 members of 
the employers’ group of the conference. 
On the recommendation of the govern- 
ment and worker members of the three- 
man Credentials Committee, the proposal 
was rejected by 105 votes to 79, with 26 
abstentions. The Canadian worker and 
employer delegates supported the proposal. 
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The objection to seating the worker 
delegates of the Soviet Union and Czecho- 
slovakia came from the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. At the 
urging of the government and _ worker 
members of the Credentials Committee, 
this objection was turned down by 93 votes 
to 83, with 30 abstentions. The Canadian 
worker and employer delegates supported 
the objection. 

In both votes the Canadian government 
delegates abstained. 

The Credentials Committee submitted 
separate reports on the objections against 
the employers and the workers. In each 
case it divided by two to one. 

In the case of the employer delegates, 
the Committee defined the “essential” issue 
as being whether under the ILO constitu- 
tion a government of a country with a 
fully nationalized economy is entitled to 


nominate as employer delegates and 
advisers persons who are directors of, or 
are otherwise connected with, individual 
undertakings and have executive and 
managerial functions and _ responsibilities 
that correspond to those normally exer- 
cised by employers in other economic 
systems; and, accordingly, whether such 
nominations, when duly made, are valid 
under the constitution of the ILO. 

The Committee reported that the 
essence of the objections to the worker 
delegates was that “freedom of associa- 
tion does not exist in the USSR or in 
Czechoslovakia” and that the governments 
of those countries “were not in a position 
to nominate worker delegates ‘in agreement 
with the industrial organizations ...which 
are most representative of workpeople’ in 
the spirit of the tripartite structure” of 
the ILO. 





The Canadian delegation to the 37th International Labour Conference at Geneva— 
front row (left to right): V. B. Anderson, Chairman, Manitoba Provincial Executive, 
and Secretary, Winnipeg and District Trades and Labour Council (TLC), worker adviser; 


J. A. Laprés, Canadian Construction Association representative, employer adviser; 
Pat Conroy, Canadian Labour Attaché at Washington, government adviser; Harry Taylor, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association representative, employer delegate; A. H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, head of delegation; Claude Jodoin, TLC Vice-president, 
worker delegate; Hector Allard, government adviser; and Gérard Picard, General 
President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, worker adviser; back row: 
W. K. McKee, Vice-president, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, worker 
adviser; K. Mcllwraith, government adviser; Paul Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour and Director, ILO Branch, government delegate; S. M. Gossage, 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce representative, employer adviser; J. A. Brass, General 
Secretary, Railway Association of Canada, employer adviser; Donald S. Tysoe, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Department of Labour, government adviser; W. A. Campbell, 
CMA representative, employer adviser; Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitation, Department of Labour, government adviser; and J. P. Francis, Depart- 
ment of Labour, secretary to the delegation. H. A. Chappell, President, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, is missing from the picture. 


—Photo by Kernen, Geneva 
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Harry Chappell 


Adviser to Workers’ Delegate 


On the proposal of its Finance Com- 
mittee, the conference voted 197 to one, 
with three abstentions, to adopt a budget 
of $6,745,196 to finance the ILO’s work in 
1955. This sum exceeds the 1954 figure by 
$434,026. The United States employer 
delegate cast the single vote against its 
adoption. 


Director-General’s Reply 


In his reply to the debate on his report, 
Director-General Morse said that the ILO’s 
accomplishments during the last 35 years 
resulted “largely because it has kept politics 
out of its technical activities”. 

The Director-General agreed that the 
recent adherence to membership by the 
Soviet Union, Byelorussia and the Ukraine 
raised problems; but, he said, it was “no 
time to recoil from the path towards 
universality”. Rather it was the duty of 
the delegates, he said, to consider “how 
we may turn this new membership situa- 
tion to advance the cause of peace. 

“Before long,” he continued, “we must 
come to grips with the issues proper to 
the fundamental purposes of the ILO. 

“Our record of constructive co-operation 
on substantive problems of social policy 
must continue uninterrupted—our research, 
the work of setting agreed standards, our 
technical assistance which so many of you 
emphasized. 

“We will continue to deal with forced 
labour questions. 


“We will press forward with action to 
defend freedom of association. These are 
purposes for which the ILO exists. The 
pursuit of these will call for a full measure 
of mature objectivity and restraint, of 
passion for truth and justice—and of 
responsible democratic procedure. Our 
object must be to help men be free, not 
to make propaganda. Only thus can the 
issues be made clear to the whole world.” 

Turning to future opportunities for the 
ILO to promote and strengthen worker- 
employer relations, Mr. Morse said he 
intended to make  labour-management 
relations a special theme in his report to 
next year’s conference. 

“T hope thereby,” he said, “to initiate 
a new phase in ILO action, carrying our 
program a stage further. This program 
began with the traditional research and 
standard-setting work of the ILO. Research 
provides the raw material information on 
social conditions, and the _— standards 
approved by this conference lay down basic 
objectives for national policy on _ the 
various problems we have to deal with. 

“Several years ago we moved into the 
technical assistance phase, as a means of 
helping governments overcome practical 
obstacles in the way of carrying out their 
social policies. These two phases are 
complementary, but they alone do not 
cover the whole of our field. 

“Good labour-management relations are 
essential to give a full and sustaining life 
to the process of social betterment. This, 
I submit, is the third phase into which our 
program should now begin to move. It is 
a phase in which we will have to treat 
carefully and with due deliberation. It 
may well call for the adoption of new 
methods of action. But it should also 
offer the ILO new and greater oppor- 
tunities for seeing its objectives attained 
throughout the world. 

“In our approach to labour-management 
relations, the main emphasis, I am con- 
vinced—and many of your statements have 
strengthened this conviction—should be on 
the human factor. The essential thing is 
to give men a sense of purpose in their 
work. Only when men have this sense of 
purpose—only when they understand how 
by their work they contribute to the well- 
being of society—can they have that con- 
fidence in their own true worth which is 
the mark of freedom.” 

Concluding his address, Mr. Morse said: 
“Through these programs which I have 
mentioned briefly we have the essentials of 
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the ILO’s purpose in the world. Now, 
when this Organization has a more extensive 
membership than ever before, is the time 
to turn forcefully to the essentials in our task. 


“We live in a time when ffailure or 
unwillingness to face the realities of life 
across the council table may ultimately 
mean to face the awful realities of war.” 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Holidays with Pay 


Following is the text of Resolution No. 98, concerning Holidays with Pay, adopted at 
the 37th general conference of the International Labour Organization :— 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Thirty-seventh Session on June 2, 1954, 
and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to holidays 
with pay, which is the seventh item on 
the agenda of the session, and 


Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts this Twenty-third day of June of the 
year One thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
four the following Recommendation, which 
may be cited as the Holidays with Pay 
Recommendation, 1954: 


The Conference recommends that the 
following provisions should be applied and 
that each Member should report to the 
International Labour Office as requested by 
the Governing ‘Body concerning the measures 
taken to give effect thereto. 


1. (1) Having regard to the variety of 
national practices, the provisions of this 
Recommendation may be given effect by 
means of public or voluntary action, through 
legislation, statutory wage fixing machinery, 
collective agreements or arbitration awards, 
or in any other manner consistent with 
national practice, as may be appropriate 
under national conditions. 


(2) The adoption of any procedures speci- 
fied in subparagraph (1) should not prejudice 
the particular concern of governments to 
call into action all appropriate constitutional 
or legal machinery when voluntary action, 
action by employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions or collective agreements do not give 
speedy and satisfactory results. 


2. The follownig forms of action might be 
considered, inter alia, by the competent 
authority in the various countries, wherever 
appropriate: 

(a) encouraging the provision of holidays 
with pay through collective agreements 
freely concluded by both parties participat- 
ing in collective bargaining machinery; 

(b) assisting employers’ and _ workers’ 
organizations to establish joint voluntary 
machinery, or establishing, where necessary, 
statutory machinery, which would, inter alia, 
be competent to determine annual holidays 
with pay ina particular trade or activity; 

(c) granting powers in the field of annual 
holidays with pay to existing statutory wage 
fixing bodies where these bodies do not 
already possess such powers; 

(d) collecting detailed information regard- 
ing provisions governing annual holidays 


with pay, and making such information 
available to employers’ and _ workers’ 
organizations. 
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3. The Recommendation applies to all 
employed persons, with the exception of 
seafarers, agricultural workers and persons 
employed in undertakings or establishments 
in which only members of the employer’s 
family are engaged. 

4. (1) Every person covered by this 
Recommendation should be entitled to an 
annual holiday with pay. The duration of 
the annual holiday with pay should be 
proportionate to the length of service per- 
formed with one or more employers during 
the year concerned and should be not less 
than two working weeks for twelve months 
of service. 

(2) The appropriate machinery in each 
country may, where appropriate, determine— 

(a) the number of days which a worker 
should have worked to become eligible for 
the annual holiday with pay or for a pro- 
portion thereof; 

(b) the method of calculating the period 
of service of a worker in a particular year 
for the purpose of determining the annual 
holiday with pay to be taken by him in 
respect of that year. 

(3) It should be left to the appropriate 
machinery in each country to provide that, 
where employment ceases before the worker 
has completed the service necessary to 
become eligible for an annual holiday with 
pay in accordance with ‘the provisions of 
subparagraphs (1) and (2) above, he should 
be entitled to a holiday with pay propor- 
tionate to the period of service performed 
or to compensation in lieu thereof or to the 
equivalent holiday credit, whichever is the 
more practicable. 

5. The appropriate machinery in each 
country should determine the days such as 
public or customary holidays, days of 
weekly rest, days of absence from work on 
account of accident at work or sickness, and 
periods of rest occasioned by pre- and post- 
natal care which are not to be counted as 
days of holiday with pay for the purpose 
of these provisions. 

6. It should be left to the appropriate 
machinery in each country to determine 
whether the duration of the annual holiday 
with pay should increase with length of 
service or by reason of other factors. 

7. (1) Interruptions of work during which 
the worker receives wages should not affect 
entitlement to or the duration of the annual 
holiday with pay. 

(2) Interruptions of work which do not 
give rise to a termination of the employ- 
ment relationship or contract should not 
affect any entitlement to a holiday with pay 
which has been accumulated prior to the 
interruption. 

3. The appropriate machinery in each 
country should determiné the manner in 
which the principles set out in subparagraphs 


(1) and (2) above should be applied to 
interruptions of work occasioned by— 

(a) sickness, accident and periods of rest 
vecasioned by pre- and post-natal care; 

(b) absences on accounts of family events; 

(c) military obligations; 

(d) the exercise of civic rights and duties; 

(e) the performance of duties arising from 
trade union responsibilities; 

({) changes in the management of the 
undertaking ; 

(g) intermittent 
ment. 

8. The entitlement of a worker to the 
annual holiday with pay and the duration 
of such holiday should not be affected by 
interruptions occasioned by pregnancy and 
confinement if the worker concerned resumes 
employment and if her absence does not 
exceed a specified period. 

9. (1) There should be consultation 
between employers and workers regarding 
the time when the annual holiday with pay 
is to be taken. In determining this time 
the personal wishes of the worker should be 
taken into consideration as far as possible. 

(2) The worker should be notified of the 
date at which the annual holiday with pay 
is to begin sufficiently in advance so that he 
can make use of his holiday in an appro- 
priate manner. 

10. Young workers under eighteen years 
of age should receive a longer period of 
annual holiday with pay than the minimum 
provided for in Paragraph 4. 

11. Every person taking an annual holiday 
with pay should receive in respect of the 
full period of the holiday, at the minimum, 
either— 


involuntary unemploy- 


(a) the remuneration determined for such 
holiday period by collective agreements, arbi- 
tration awards or national laws and regula- 
tions; or 

(b) his normal remuneration, as prescribed 
by national laws or regulations or by any 
other means established by national practice, 
including the cash equivalent of his remun- 
eration in kind, if any. 

12. It should be left to collective agree- 
ments, arbitration awards, or national laws 
and regulations, to prescribe the system of 
holiday records which should be maintained 
and the particulars which should be _ in- 
cluded in such records, as may be necessary 
for the proper administration of provisions 
or regulations concerning annual holidays 
with pay. 

13. Preliminary consultation, in such a 
manner and to such an extent as may be 
consistent with national laws and practice, 
should take place between representative 
organizations of employers and workers and 
the competent authorities prior to the fram- 
ing of laws or regulations governing annual 
holidays with pay. 

14. Representative organizations of 
employers and workers should be given an 
opportunity to participate on a basis of 
complete equality in the operation of bodies 
entrusted by national laws or regulations 
with the determination of annual holidays 
with pay or in the implementation of regu- 
lations concerning annual holidays with pay, 
or should be consulted or have a right to be 
heard in such a manner and to such an 
extent as may be consistent with national 
laws and practice. 





ILO Increases Emphasis on Labour-Management Relations 


Increasing emphasis is being placed upon 
the field of labour-management relations by 
the International Labour Organization, 
David A. Morse, ILO Director-General, 
told the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council July 15. Mr. Morse said 
the ILO could play “an increasingly useful 
part in this phase of work which is of 
vital importance in the whole economic and 
social field” by drawing on the views of 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. The 
Director spoke in introducing the ILO’s 
annual report to the UN. 

Referring to the Organization’s opera- 
tional work, the Director noted that what 
could be done under the Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program depended upon 
what had been requested by the under- 
developed countries and on _ available 
resources. In this connection he added that 
“it is of the greatest importance that we 
have some firm assurance of the resources 
at our disposal over a given period of 
time”. 

Discussing forced labour and freedom of 
association, Mr. Morse stated that recent 
ILO decisions implied an increased attack 


upon forced labour practices of an 
economic nature, an intensified effort to 
secure the application of ILO standards 
and a revision of these standards when 
necessary. He noted that the very exist- 
ence of machinery for the investigation and 
conciliation of disputes arising from allega- 
tions of the violation of freedom of 
association was “itself a deterrent to 
abuses”. The operation of such machinery 
had had “a steady influence favouring 
respect in practice for freedom of associa- 
tion” but its accomplishment depended 
upon the co-operation of the governments 
and trade unions concerned, the ILO 
Director noted. Respect for human rights 
could not be secured on any sound and 
lasting basis solely by protective measures, 
he added. 

Mr. Morse concluded his remarks as 
follows: “Our job of promoting respect for 
human rights will not be complete, unless 
we help foster the conditions in which 
freedom can flourish, the institutions 
through which men can work together in 
freedom, and the habit of overcoming 
problems by mutual co-operation”. 
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“TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Many LMPC bulletin boards took on a 





more colourful appearance during June 
when the first in the 1954 series of posters 
issued by the Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service made its appearance. 
Accompanying each poster 1s a _ pay 
envelope stuffer which enlarges on the 
poster’s message. 

A sample of the current poster and 
stuffer is sent to each LMPC on the lst 
maintained by the Department of Labour. 
Quantity orders may then be placed. No 
charge is made for this service. 

This year’s stuffers tend more towards a 
short snappy message, rather than the 
more lengthy explanatory type previously 
used. This should appeal to the average 
reader. 

All of the posters are attractively printed 
in colour and are approximately 13 inches 
by 10 inches in size. The importance of 
some problem faced by LMPCs is stressed 
in each. Included in the subjects dealt 
with are good housekeeping, absenteeism, 
safety, fire prevention and conservation. 

* 2 * 

More than 50 representatives of labour 
and management attended the 28th annual 
system meeting of the Union-Management 
Co-operative Movement, Mechanical Sec- 
tion, Canadian National Railways, held in 
Montreal recently. Top executives of the 
railway and the unions met to discuss the 
system-wide system of co-operation which 
has been successfully carried on since 1926. 

The Chairman of the meeting was A. C. 
Melanson, Chief of Motive Power and Car 
Equipment, and the labour delegation was 
headed by J. J. Cuppello, Montreal, 
President, CNR System Federation No. 11, 
and H. Smith, Montreal, President and 
Secretary-Treasury of Division No. 4 AFL. 
Donald Gordon, C.M.G., CNR President, 
addressed the meeting. 

During 1953, 814 regional co-operative 
meetings were held and 1,157 different 
subjects reviewed. Of these, 837 recom- 
mendations were adopted, 74 were dropped 
and the rest are either pending or deferred 
to a later date. This means that more 
than 72 per cent of committee recommen- 
dations became effective. 
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Under the chairmanship of R. O. 
Steward, System Chief Engineer, approxi- 
mately 50 CNR management and labour 
representatives met in Montreal for the 
23rd annual meeting of the Maintenance 
of Way Section, Union-Management Co- 
operative Movement. Labour delegates 
from across the country were headed by 
F. P. Donovan, Winnipeg, and J. E. Roy, 
Ottawa, General Chairmen of the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 
Vice-president of Operations S. F. Dingle 
addressed the meeting. 

A total of 1,264 items was discussed in 
the 138 labour-management meetings held 
in 1953. Of these, 63 per cent originated 
with the employees and 37 per cent with 
management. Subjects discussed ranged 
from improved tools and housing condi- 
tions to rules, safety, first aid and fire 
prevention. 

* * * 

Due to the effective work of the 
Employee-Management Co-operation Com- 
mittee, the work of claims prevention at 
the Montreal Terminal of the Canadian 
National Express has produced effective 
results. Items published in two recent 
editions of the Mount Royal News dis- 
cussed this work. The Mount Royal News 
is the monthly news sheet of Division 
No. 39, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
the bargaining agent. 


The items said :— 

“The figures indicate that our HKMCC 
(i.e. LMPC), Claims Prevention Com- 
mittee and our members have really gone 
to town on this issue with the result that 
there has been a tremendous drop in the 
costs of claims. 

“This group of our fellow workers have 
really got down to cases, have tackled 
their job with earnestness and vigour. It 
is now paying results after a long time of 
seemingly wasted effort. But persistence 
and co-operation have won out and the 
faith that some of our people had that 
this could work has been fully justified.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPC’s) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 


dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 


of Labour. 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPC’s, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 





industrial felations 
and Conciliation — 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during June. The Board issued This section covers proceedings under 
five certificates designating bargaining agents, the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
issued Reasons for Judgment in two applica- Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


tions for certification, ordered one represen- 
tation vote, and allowed the withdrawal of 
one application for certification. During the 
month, the Board received one application 
for certification. 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and _ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a. party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 





Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of conductors and assistant 
conductors employed by the Quebec 
Central Railway (L.G., June, p. 814). 

2. Sherbrooke Printing Syndicate, Inc., on 
behalf of a unit of employees of La Tribune 
Ltée. (Radio Station CHLT), Sherbrooke, 
Que. (L.G., May, p. 669). 

3. Sherbrooke Printing Syndicate, Inc., on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Sherbrooke 
Telegram, Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany Limited (Radio Station CKTS), 
Sherbrooke, Que. (L.G., May, p. 669). 

4. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive firemen, firemen-helpers, hostlers 
and outside hostler helpers employed on 
the Canada Southern Division of the 
Michigan Central Railroad Company (New 
York Central Railroad, Lessee) (L.G., 
June, p. 814). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of licensed personnel employed by 
Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal, 
QOuenGh.Ge Julyep +092). 


Representation Vote Ordered 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc., 
applicant, and ‘Transit Tankers and 


Terminals Limited, Montreal, Que., 
respondent, and Local 138735, United Mine 
Workers of America, District 50, Region 75, 
intervener (deck officers) (L.G., July, 
p. 992). The names of the applicant and 
intervener will appear on the ballot. 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 

The Eastern Townships Telephone Oper- 
ators’ Union, applicant, and the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, respondent 
(L.G., June, p. 814). 


Application for Certification Received 

West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of Pacific Towing Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Reasons for Judgment Issued 

The Board issued Reasons for Judgment 
in applications for certification affecting the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, applicant, and Michigan 
Central Railroad Company, Canada 
Southern Division (New York Central 
Railroad, Lessee) and Wabash Railroad 
Company, Buffalo Division, Lines East of 
Detroit, respondents, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, intervener (L.G., 
July, p. 991). The text of the Reasons 
for Judgment is reproduced below. 


Reasons for Judgment in Certification Applications affecting 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (applicant) 


and 


Michigan Central Railroad Company, Canada Southern Division (New York 
Central Railroad, lessee) and Wabash Railroad Company, Buffalo Division 


(lines east of Detroit) (respondents) 
and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers (intervener) 


These are two applications for certifica- 
tion as bargaining agent by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men for units of locomotive engineers 
employed by the respondent companies in 
their railway operations in Canada. 

The greater part of the railway under- 
takings affected by these proceedings are 
in the United States but both railway 
operate between Detroit, Mich., and Buffalo, 
N.Y., by way of Southwestern Ontario in 
Canada. 

The locomotive engineers in the two units 
appled for reside in Canada and perform 
their duties in Canada, though in some few 
cases their runs extend across the interna- 
tional boundary line between the United 
States and Canada. Through their employ- 
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The Board consisted of Mr. C. 
Rhodes Smith, Chairman, and Messrs. 


Wo Lo besten. A.D Aoust, 0d ae bitlics 
A. R. Mosher and A. C. Ross, members. 





ment by United States railway companies, 
the locomotive engineers employed in 
Canada have been brought under the 
United States Railroad ‘Retirement Act and 
the Railroad Unemployment Act, and 
receive the same rates of pay as locomotive 
engineers employed by the respondents in 
their United States operations. 

The respondent Companies have each 
notified the Board that they do not wish 
to intervene to contest these applications 
for certification. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers has intervened to contest the applica- 
tions and has submitted both written and 
oral representations against the applica- 
tions. The intervener has argued that for 
many years the two units of locomotive 
engineers embraced in the applications 
have been represented by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and have been 
included respectively in two system-wide 
units of locomotive engineers employed by 
the respondent Companies in both the 
United States and in Canada, and that the 
granting of these applications will result in 
comparatively small groups of locomotive 
engineers being separated from such long- 
established and appropriate international 
bargaining units. 

In arguing that units confined to Cana- 
dian locomotive engineers would not be 
appropriate, the intervener has set forth 
that there is no logical basis for the appli- 
cations, as on these railways a locomotive 
engineer, regardless of his organizational 
affiliation, has the right to have the 
applicant represent him in the adjustment 
of grievances, if he so desires, and that 
confusion in international railway opera- 
tions will result if as the result of certifi- 
cation proceedings a dividing line is drawn 
at the international boundary for purposes 
of representation in collective bargaining. 

The intervener contends that for these 
reasons and the fact that the Canadian 
employees of the respondents have bene- 
fited materially through their past collec- 
tive bargaining association with the United 
States employees in common _ bargaining 
units represented by the intervener, the 
applications for certification should not be 
granted and the existing recognized bargain- 
ing units should be allowed to remain 
undisturbed. 


In 1945, the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National), the predecessor of this 
Board, dealt with similar representation 
proceedings involving road train conductors 
employed in Canada by the two respon- 
dents and also the Pére Marquette Rail- 
road Company (Canadian Division). In 
those proceedings the applicant was the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
applications were contested by the Order of 
Railway Conductors, the organization which 
was bargaining for system-wide units of 
road train conductors employed in both 
Canada and the United States. 

The Wartime Board gave reasons for 
judgment in the 1945 proceedings (CLS 
7-582) and ordered votes of the employees 
affected with the names of both organiza- 
tions on the ballot. The conditions and 
circumstances surrounding the applications 
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before the Wartime Board in 1945 were 
practically identical with the conditions and 
circumstances surrounding the applications 
here under consideration. The position was 
then, and still is, that the United States 
National Mediation Board, because its 
territorial jurisdiction is confined to the 
United States, can not allow Canadian 
employees to participate in representation 
proceedings before it, and Canadian rail- 
way employees can not have grievances 
processed before the United States National 
Railroad Adjustment Board. To meet this 
latter situation, the Wartime Board in 
April 1946, on an application participated 
in by the applicant and internever here, 
established a grievance procedure for cer- 
tain classes of Canadian railway employees 
of the Wabash Railroad Company (CLS 
7-624). 


This instance is cited to make it clear 
that, even though some conditions of 
employment of United States railway 
employees have been applied to the Cana- 
dian employees here involved, there are 
instances where these Canadian employees 
cannot avail themselves of the provisions 
of United States legislation and, therefore, 
should have access to the benefits afforded 
by Canadian legislation. The intervener 
itself recognized this fact in participating 
in the 1946 application for the grievance 
procedure referred to above. 


It is beyond question, and the inter- 
vener has not argued otherwise, that the 
employees affected in these proceedings are 
within Canadian territorial jurisdiction and 
within the scope of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. They 
are subject to the penalty provisions for 
breach of the Act and, therefore, have a 
right to the benefits or services given 
under the Act. To deny them the right to 
choose a bargaining agent because they 
have hitherto formed minority parts of 
bargaining units comprising both Canadian 
and United States employees would be to 
deny to them the rights conferred by Cana- 
dian labour relations legislation while 
requiring from them the duties prescribed 
in such legislation, though they can have 
no voice in representation proceedings in- 
volving them originating in the United 
States. Such a policy would mean that 
the larger United States portion of the 
international unit could keep or change its 
bargaining agent regardless of the wishes 
of the minority in Canada. 


The converse disability would apply in 
the case of United States employees who 
formed parts of bargaining units, the 
larger portion of which comprised Cana- 
dian employees, if they were denied access 
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to United States legislation. Such access 
is not denied as will be seen from the 
action taken by the United States National 
Mediation Board in Case No. R-1551, 
January 28, 1946, which involved certifica- 
tion proceedings initiated by the Order of 
Railway Conductors affecting road con- 
ductors employed in the United States by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company on 
its Eastern Lines in New England. In 
that case, the road conductors involved 
were represented by the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, which also repre- 
sented the far larger number of road 
conductors employed by the Company in 
Canada. The United States Board directed 
that a vote be taken of the road con- 
ductors “citizens of and domiciled in the 
United States”. 

While system-wide units are generally 
appropriate for collective bargaining on 
the national scene, internationally they 
lose the essence of that quality if the 
groups of employees in either country 
desire representation by separate or 
different bargaining agents. The different 
labour legislation of the two countries, and 
changes in such legislation, may dictate 
from time to time separate courses of 
action for the employees in Canada and 
those in the United States. 

In the opinion of the Board it would 
be inequitable and not conducive to stable 
labour relations to so confine groups of 
employees forming minority parts of 
bargaining units which have hitherto 
bargained as international units. If such 
groups of employees should elect to change 
their bargaining agent, it may be that, as 
the intervener contends, some bargaining 
problems will arise at the points where the 
two units meet, but these should be 
adjusted in the same spirit of compromise 


and good faith between the two unions as 
should apply in collective bargaining 
generally. 

The Board is of opinion that the units 
of locomotive engineers involved in these 
proceedings should be allowed to determine 
their choice of bargaining agent and, as in- 
the 1945 proceedings, the units applied for 
have been found to be appropriate in the 
circumstances and votes of employees have 
been ordered with the names of both the 
applicant and the intervener on the ballots. 
The elections have been held and a 
majority of the employees in each unit 
have voted in favour of representation by 
the applicant. Accordingly the Board has 
granted certification in each case. 

(Sgd.) C. Ruopres SMITH, 
Chairman, 
for the majority 
of the Board. 
I dissent: 
(SGd) Ades ELLE. 
Member. 
J. G. McLean, Esq. 
H. J. Brennan, Esq. 
A. Ethier, Esq. 
E. T. Shiplett, Esq. 
W.S. Bell, Esq. 
for the Applicant. 
D. M. Fleming, Esq. QC 
C. F. Grimes, Esq. 
For the Respondent, 
Michigan Central 
Railroad Company. 
J. B. Ward, Esq. 
U. W. Carpenter, Esq. 
C. J. Brabenac, Esq: 
L. J. Anderson, Esq. 
M. TP Barrys 
for the Intervener. 
Dated at Ottawa, June 23, 1954. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During June the Minister appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following 
disputes :— 

1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(SS Princess Helene) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
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Coach Lines 
(Conciliation 


Limited, 
Officer: 


ands) G0 11.9) I 
Montreal, Que. 
R. Trépanier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada (Conciliation Officer: F. J.. 
Ainsborough) (L.G., July, p. 992). . 


2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Sleeping Car Department) and Order of 
Railway Conductors of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., July, 
p. 992). 

3. Lake of the Woods Milling Company 
Limited, Medicine Hat, and United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America, Local 510 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper) 
(L.G., June, p. 815). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Gatineau Bus Company Limited, and 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier) (L.G., July, p. 992). 

2. Lakehead Terminal Elevators Associa- 
tion, representing elevator companies at 
Fort William and Port Arthur, and Local 
650, Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
eetiertooper) (lL.G., May, p. 670). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in May to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Polymer 
Corporation Limited, Sarnia, and United 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, Local 14 
(L.G., July, p. 993) was fully constituted 
in June with the appointment of Eric G. 


NLRB Rules Unions Entitled to 


By a four to one vote the United States 
National Labour Relations Board ruled 
July 1 that an employer must furnish a 
union with complete payroll figures for 
collective bargaining purposes’ without 
requiring the union to prove it needs the 
information. The majority stated “it is 
sufficient that the information sought by 
the union is related to the issues involved 
in collective bargaining and...no specific 
need as to a particular issue must be 
shown”. 

The Board in its ruling stated that in 
the case before it no proof had been offered 


Taylor, Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Taylor 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, J. C. Richardes, 
Windsor, Ont., and A. Andras, Ottawa, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in May to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
(clerical employees), Montreal, and Local 
272, Overseas Communication Union (L.G., 
July, p. 993) was fully constituted in June 
with the appointment of Prof. H. D. Woods, 
Montreal, as Chairman. Prof. Woods was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
C. H. Cheasley, Montreal, and A. Andras, 
Ottawa, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


Strike Following Board Procedure 


The Oshawa Railway Company (Cana- 
dian National Railways) and Division 1255, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Hlec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America (L.G., July, p. 993). The 
strike was elected in June following further 
negotiations between the company and 
union. 


Payroll Figures 


to show that “the union’s request would 
have placed an unwarranted and undue 
burden on the employer”. The case arose 
when the employer concerned agreed to 
give the union its employees’ names and a 
list of pay rates but without relating the 
individual’s pay to his name. 

In a case decided June 30, the Board 
unanimously ruled that an employer may 
refuse to bargain with a labour union that 
is operating a competing business. The 
ruling will affect unions that have invested 
surplus funds in banks, buildings and 
private businesses. 





Ontario Compensation Act Featured in U.S. Journal 


An analysis of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act is contained in a feature 
article in the June issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review, official publication of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

The article is adapted from a_ book 
entitled The Theory and Practice of Work- 
men’s Compensation by Herman M. Somers 
and Anne R. Somers, to be published in 


September this year by John Wiley and 
Sons, Ltd. 

The article analyses the background, 
coverage, benefits, financing, administration 
and safety aspects of the Ontario Act, 
which the authors claim is the best-known 
Canadian workmen’s compensation law, and 
the most frequently cited in the United 
States. 
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Collective Agreements 


Union Security Provisions 


in Collective Agreements 


Some provision for union security made in 9 of every 10 agreements 
among 910 examined. Only 7 per cent of the 786,300 workers covered 
by agreements studied not covered by membership or check-off clause 


In approximately nine out of every ten 
agreements among 910 examined recently 
by the Economics and Research Branch, 
some provision was made for union 
security.* 

The main union objective in bargaining 
security clauses 1s to insure the support of 
the largest possible number of the 
employees in the bargaining unit. Since 
both membership support and financial 
support are important to the union, 
security has two main aspects, one related 
to union membership, the other to the 
payment of dues. Through the collective 
agreement many unions endeavour to have 
the company employ, or retain in employ- 
ment, only union members, either through- 
out the entire bargaining unit or a 
substantial proportion of it. Even more 
frequently unions will seek a_check-off 
clause through which the employer will 
deduct union dues from the pay of 
employees and turn the funds over to the 
union. 


Among the 910 agreements analysed, 21 
per cent have requirements concerning the 
employment of union members, 37 per cent 
have a check-off provision, and 31 per cent 
provide both membership and dues check-off 
clauses. The agreements and _ workers 
covered by them can be broadly classified 
for union security as follows:— 


Membership clause only.......... OF ee 
Check-oll clause “onlys. een oe eee 
Both membership and check-off clause........ 
No membership or check-off clause.......... 





*For this particular study, 910 agreements 
from the 1,000-agreement sample were 
analysed. The remaining 90 agreements 
were out of date at the time the article 
was prepared. An earlier study of union 
security, dealing with the manufacturing 
industries only, appeared in the October 
1951 LasourR GAZETTE, p. 1359. 
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The material in this section is prepared 
in the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department. 

The article dealing with union security, 
which begins on this page, is based on a 
sample of 1,000 collective agreements 


selected for analytical purposes from the 


Branch’s files. Agreements from all in- 
dustries, from the various geographical 
regions, from the various unions in each 
industry, and from bargaining units of 
various sizes, are included in the sample. 


Union Membership Clauses 


Union security arrangements concerning 
the employer’s freedom to hire or retain 
employees may take several forms. The 
employer may agree to hire and retain only 
union members. He may be free to hire 
whom he pleases but union membership 
obligations after hiring may be a condition 
of continued employment. Under other 
arrangements the employer may merely 
agree to give preference in employment to 
union members. The various union mem- 
bership requirements on the employer may 
be classified as shown in the table at the 
top of the facing page. 


Agreements Workers Covered 

No. % No. % 
hd eotoee aN 191 pa 90,200 tal 
Aare one 335 37 373,500 48 
ash iaterene 284 31 264,000 34 
WOR cea as 100 11 58,600 7 

910 100 786,300 100 


Closed Shop 


Where the closed shop exists. all 
employees in the bargaining unit must be 
members of the contracting union and, as 
a rule, the employer must hire only union 
members. The hiring restriction may 
usually be relaxed only if union members 


Wittedr cio ec sew nm reser iy ene ae. 


Union shop 


WIOMITIGO MAINT OIA SHOU s Ses Aes eae Gale see bac ares; 
Maintenance of membership only........... 
Option of joining union or paying dues...... 
(ui ig A a= oe) Ae et Set a 
Nowimnion membership provision. ............ 


Preferential hiring 


are not available for employment. In such 
circumstances non-union members taken on 
are required to join the union or they 
may be replaced by union members as they 
become available. The closed shop involves 
relatively few workers in the sample, since 
it is most often found for craft workers 
where union membership indicates a certain 
degree of trade qualification on the part 
of the worker and large groups of unskilled 
workers are not employed at one time. 
Closed shop agreements are most commonly 
found in the construction industry, the 
printing trades, and in clothing manufac- 
turing. The following are examples of 
closed shop clauses :— 


I 


The employer shall employ only members 
of the Union. In the event that the local 
union is unable to supply suitable union 
members, the parties of the second part shall 
be at liberty to hire other men. Employees 
who are not members of the Union must 
become members thereof within 30 days 
from the date of employment or _ be 
discharged. “a 


(1) The Employers shall, subject to the 
provisions of subsection (3) of this clause, 
engage and retain in their employ only 
workers who have been furnished by the 
Union and who are members in good stand- 
ing of the Union. 


(2) Subject to the provisions of subsection 
(3) of this clause no new worker shall be 
engaged by any employer unless and until 
such worker presents to the Employer a 
working card properly signed by the respon- 
sible official of the union directing such 
worker to the place of business of such 
employer. 

(3) If the Union is unable to supply to 
an employer, within forty-eight hours after 
he...submits a request therefor to the 
Union, such help as he may require, the 
Employer may engage persons who are not 
members of the Union, provided that such 
employees shall become members of the 
Union within two weeks of the date upon 
which they commence their employment, 
upon the request of the Union. 


Union Shop 


As under a closed shop, a union shop 
agreement requires all employees to become 
union members. No direction is, however, 
given to the employer as to whom he shall 
hire. He is entirely free to employ non- 
union workers but they must join the union 
within a_ specified period after being 


‘Ing of the Union, for 


Agreements Workers Covered 


No. % No. % 

nals ee Saat iA ATS Iki, Ww 60,900 8 
ROR: Pek DA a Bees TL 13 75,700 9 
ASE nis ee 13a 14 87,900 11 
BE Brae ate 76 8 92,800 Iv 
etre Be am: 18 Dy 21,300 3 
Bee ie eee oe WAS 3 15,600 , 
CATE ee ee 435 48 432,100 yp 
910 100 786,300 100 


employed. The employer must discharge 
any who fail to do so. As compared with 
the closed shop, the union shop is more 
often found in bargaining units having a 
turnover of unskilled and _ semi-skilled 
workers who may or may not have had 
previous contact with the union. Union 
shop clauses may be worded along the lines 
of the following examples :— 


4 

The parties mutually agree that all 
employees at present employed and _ all 
employees hereinafter employed in the said 
“Unit”, shall, from the date of this agree- 
ment, or within 30 days of employment, 
become and remain a member in good stand- 
the life of this 
Agreement. 


iG) 

The Employer agrees that all employees 
in the bargaining unit who have served the 
four weeks probationary period shall become 
and remain Members of the Union, in good 
standing, as a condition of employment. 


Modified Union Shop 


A modified form of union shop, common 
in agreements, exempts from compulsory 
membership all employees who are not 
union members at the time the agreement 
comes into force, but requires all those 
taken on subsequently to join the union. 
Maintenance of membership for those 
already members may or may not be 
mentioned. Two sample modified union 
shop clauses are:— 

I 


All new employees hired by the Company 
on or after this date shall become members 
of the Syndicate and shall start paying their 
dues ninety days after being hired and the 
Syndicate agrees to accept as members all 
such new employees. 


Th 

Every employee who is now or hereafter 
becomes a member of the Union shall main- 
tain his membership in the Union as a 
condition of his employment and every new 
employee whose employment commences here- 
after shall, within (30) days after the 
commencement of his employment, apply 
for and maintain membership in the Union 
as a condition of his employment. 


Maintenance of Membership 
In addition to those agreements which 
provide for maintenance of membership 
along with a modified union shop, a larger 
number of agreements provide solely for 
maintenance of membership. In such 
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cases employees are under no obligation to 
join the union. However, those who do, 
must, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, maintain their union membership 
throughout the life of the contract. In 
some agreements of this kind an “escape 
period” is allowed, usually at the end of 
the term of the agreement, and occasion- 
ally at the beginning of the term. 


I 
It is agreed that all employees now 
members of the Union, or who may become 
members of the Union, or are reinstated 
to membership, shall as a condition of 
employment, maintain their membership in 
good standing. 7 


It is a condition of employment that any 
employee, who, at the date of this agreement 
was a member of the union in good stand- 
ing, or who becomes a member after that 
date, shall maintain such membership during 
the term of this agreement; provided, how- 
ever, that he may resign from membership 
in the Union within fifteen days imme- 
diately preceding the expiry date of this 
Agreement and his employment shall not be 
thereby affected. ti 


Every present employee who is a member 
of the Union shall be given a period of 
fifteen (15) days from the date of the sign- 
ing of this Agreement or the date upon 
which the Agreement is posted as herein- 
after provided, within which to elect in 
writing to be filed with the Company and 
the Union Committee to withdraw from the 
Union. If he does not elect to withdraw 
from the Union then the continuance of his 
membership during the life of the Agreement 
shall be a condition precedent to his retain- 
ing his employment with the Company. 


Optional Clause 
A small number of agreements require all 
employees who are not members of the 
union either to join or, as an alternative, 
to pay union dues, and sometimes initiation 
fees as well. The following is a sample of 
this type of clause :— 


Personnel hired who are not members of 
the Union, will be required, as a condition 
of employment, either to join the Union and 
to continue as members thereof during their 
employment or, in the alternative, to tender 
to the Union one month’s dues as well as 
the initiation fees as presently established 
and to pay subsequent monthly dues as 
required of Union Members and failure to 
pay arrears of monthly dues at pay-off shall 
be a bar to further employment until such 
arrears are paid. 


Preferential Hiring 


Some union membership clauses specify 
only that the employer must give prefer- 
ence to members of the contracting union 
when hiring employees. Preferential hiring is 
frequently found in conjunction with other 
membership clauses such as the union shop, 
but it appears in the tables in this study 
only where it is the sole type of union 
membership directive on the employer. 
However, preferential hiring combined with 
union shop was also found in 16 agree- 
ments covering 13,500 workers; combined 
with modified union shop in 22 agreements 
affecting 33,600 workers; combined with 
maintenance of membership in 9 agree- 
ments covering 5,800 workers; and com- 
bined with the option of joining the union 
or paying dues without joining, in 9 agree- 
ments affecting 6200 employees. Thus, a 
total of 56 agreements covering 59,100 
workers had preferential hiring clauses, in 
addition to the 23 agreements and 15,600 
workers covered, shown in the table, in 
which preferential hiring was not coupled 
with any other membership requirement. 


Check-off Clauses 


Check-off provisions may be divided 
broadly into voluntary and compulsory 
types. 


Under a voluntary check-off clause, an 
employee must sign an authorization before 
the check-off becomes effective in his case. 
Under some types of voluntary plan he 
may have the right to revoke his author- 
ization later; either at any time or only 
during a short period before the anni- 
versary, renewal or termination date of 
the contract. Alternatively, the check-off 
may be irrevocable during the life of the 
agreement. 

On the other hand, a compulsory check- 
off leaves no choice to the individual; nor 
may he revoke the check-off. The check-off 
may apply to union members only or to all 
employees in the bargaining unit. 

The following table shows the frequency 
with which the various forms of check-off 
were found in the sample of agreements:— 


Agreements Workers Covered 

Oo. % No. % 

Woluntary revocacle, rec ee eae ene ee wee 106 Ale 114,700 14 
Voluntary irrevOcable (2.5.07 es. ee ee eee eee ee 13 91,900 12 
Voluntary and revocation not provided................ 92 10 82,700 10 
Compulsory toreuniom members... 4..40s tee vere een ee 19 2 14,600 De 
Compulsory for all employees in the bargaining unit. 241 S| 281,300 36 
Compulsory for some categories and voluntary for others 39 4 52,300 7 
No provision Doh e pious aie cane sous Slate one © ee ene ee 291 32 148,800 19 
910 100 786,300 100 


Sample voluntary-revocable and voluntary-irrevocable check-off clauses are:— 
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I 


Upon the receipt of a written request 
from any employee forwarded through the 
Secretary of the Union, the Company agrees 
to deduct such employee’s monthly union 
dues from his pay and to transmit the dues 
so deducted to the duly accredited official of 
the Union. Any such employee shall at any 
time be at liberty to cancel his request for 
such deduction upon giving notice in writing 
to the Company through the Secretary of 
the Union. i. 


No employee shall as a condition of 
employment or otherwise be obliged to sign 
any such authorization card but once an 
employee has voluntarily authorized the 
Company to deduct Union dues as herein 
provided, such employee shall not be entitled 
to cancel such authority prior to the expira- 
tion date of this Agreement while he remains 
in the employ of the Company. 

A compulsory check-off is usually, as the 
tables show, compulsory for all employees 
in the bargaining unit. It may occur in 
agreements in which union membership is 
a requirement, that is, in closed or union 
shop agreements. It is also found, however, 
in agreements where union membership is 
not a requirement. 


In a few agreements a compulsory check- 
off applies to union members only, and 
occasionally only employees hired after a 
specified date are subject to a compulsory 
check-off. 

Check-offs compulsory for all employees 
fall into two main categories. The first is 
that known as the Rand Formula. ‘This 
consists of the conditions contained in the 
decision of Mr. Justice Rand, who was 
arbitrator in a dispute between the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada and the United 
Automobile Workers of America, the main 
principle of which was that union dues be 
deducted from the pay of all employees in 
the bargaining unit whether or not they 
are members of the. union. The formula 
includes a stipulation that it shall apply 
to regular union dues only, excluding 
initiation fees or other assessments; it lays 
down penalties for unauthorized strikes and 
picketing, and provides for voting with 
regard to strike action and union repre- 
sentation. The full text of this award was 
published in the Lasour Gazerte, 1946, 
p. 123. A number of agreements contain 
the full terms of the award. In others, the 
formula is modified to provide for the 
compulsory check-off without all of the 
restricting and penalty features. 

The other category simply applies a 
compulsory check-off for all employees in 
the bargaining unit without any of the 
other features of the Rand Formula. Some- 
times it is combined with a compulsory 
membership clause and sometimes it is not. 
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The following sample clauses illustrate 
three types of compulsory  check-off: 
(1) compulsory for union members only; 
(2) compulsory for employees hired after 
a certain date; and (3) compulsory for all 
employees where union membership is not 
compulsory :— 

I 


The Company shall deduct Union dues of 
—per week from all employees of the Com- 
pany who are members of the Union and 
shall submit same to the local union by 
cheque payable to the Financial Secretary 
of the local union, together with a list of 
names and check numbers of the employees 
on whose behalf the dues were deducted. 


IT 


The Union and the Company agree each 
with. the other .of ~them: a) that: ‘all 
employees, excepting students temporarily 
employed, who are hired on or after May 8, 
1950, and during the term of this Agreement 
will be required as a term of their employ- 
ment, and within thirty days after the date 
of commencement of employment to assign to 
the Union, through payroll deductions, an 
amount of money equal to the monthly Union 
dues, and for such purpose to sign an 
“Authorization to Deduct Union Dues” in 
the form provided (Agreement effective 
pris ies 1 Go2Ne 

The Company agrees to a compulsory check- 
off respecting all employees of the Company. 
The amount to be deducted from each such 
employee’s wages each month shall not exceed 
the amount of the dues of those employees 
who are members of the Union or Two 
Dollars and Fifty Cents (whichever is the 
lesser). 


Both Membership and Check-off Clauses 


Although substantial numbers of the 
agreements have either some type of 
“shop” or check-off provision, the two 


aspects of union security are commonly 
found together. Six out of every ten con- 
tracts having a membership requirement, 
also provide for a check-off of union dues. 
The accompanying full-page table shows the 
relationship between the various types of 
union membership clauses and check-off 
provisions. 

Note that check-off provisions are infre- 
quent where closed shops exist. This can 
be explained by the fact that closed shops 
are most commonly found among com- 
paratively small units of craft workers. In 
such circumstances the collection of dues 
presents little problem to the union. In 
larger industrial units not having a check- 
off, the collection of dues becomes a 
problem to the union even though a com- 
pulsory membership clause may be included 
in the contract. Therefore, in bargaining 
units of this type, many unions will seek 
a check-off regardless of whether or not 
they have a clause concerning membership 
requirements. Since the Rand Formula 
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decision in 1945, an increasing number of 
unions have sought a compulsory check-off 
for all employees in the bargaining unit, 
both union and non-union. The table 


shows that in more than 15 per cent of the 
agreements analysed this type of clause is 
the sole union security provision in the 
contract. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec; Industrial 
Standards Acts, New Brunswick and Ontario 


During June, certain changes in minimum 
wage rates and working conditions were 
made obligatory by Orders in Council under 
the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec. 
Six Orders in Council provided wage in- 
creases, as well as minor changes in hours, 
statutory holidays, vacations with pay, etc.; 
one granted a reduction in weekly hours; 
the cloak and suit manufacturing industry 
agreement throughout the province was 
renewed without change. 

In the construction industry at Sorel, 
a new agreement is now in effect with a 
scale of minimum rates similar to those 
previously in force; weekly hours remain 
at 48 but are now distributed throughout 
a 54-day week instead of 6, as previously. 
In addition, the new agreement provides 
for changes in territorial jurisdiction, pay- 
ment of Zone I rates to employees working 
in Zone II, under specified conditions, 
establishment of shift system and revision 
of the vacation with pay provision. 

In the construction industry at Hull, a 
new minimum scale of hourly rates (last 
complete schedule in 1952) provides in- 
ereases for most trades ranging from 10 
to 25 cents per hour; a few rates were 
unchanged; weekly rates for permanent 


employees are increased by $12.60 for 
labourers and $20.60 for tradesmen; over- 
time in Zone I is prohibited except in 
certain cases of an emergency nature, or 
subject to permission. 

In hardware, paint and building material 
stores at Quebec, weekly hours are reduced 
from 51 to 48. 

In longshore work (ocean navigation) at 
Montreal, minimum hourly rates for 
checkers and coopers are increased by from 
5 to 74 cents per hour; for longshoremen 
and shipliners by from 7 to 104 cents per 
hour. The general longshore rate for day 
hours is now $1.78 per hour. In addition, 
all work on Good Friday is now payable 
at double time. 

Under the Industrial Standards Aets: 
In New Brunswick, a new schedule made 
binding for carpenters in the Saint John- 
Lancaster Zone increases the hourly 
minimum rate from $1.50 to $1.53 per hour. 

In Ontario, new schedules were made 
binding for carpenters at Owen Sound and 
for plumbers at Windsor, replacing those 
which had last been gazetted in 1951. 
These new schedules provide: an increase 
of 10 cents per hour for carpenters at 
Owen Sound and of 40 cents per hour for 
plumbers at Windsor. 





Third of British Workers under Payments by Results System 


One worker in every three in Great Britain is covered by a system of payments by 
results, a recent survey by the Ministry of Labour shows. 
Payments by results is the system by which payments vary according to the output of 


individuals, groups or departments. 


firms in the country employing about 6,750,000 workers use the system. 


Nearly 62,500 manufacturing and non-manufacturing 


The only major 


industries not covered are coal-mining and railways. ; 
Since 1938, the numbers paid by results in industry have increased considerably, with 


men and girls affected more than any other groups of workers. 


Before the Second World 


War only 18 per cent of the men and 27 per cent of the girls at work were paid according 
to output. Now the percentages for both these groups have risen to 29 and 87 respectively. 
More boys are now paid by results, although the increase from 21 to 22 per cent is smaller. 
Only among women has the percentage dropped—from 46 to 42, although the actual number 
of women paid in this way is greater as there are more women in industry. 

Among firms with more than 1,000 workers, nine in ten have some system of the kind 
which covers about half their workers. In firms with fewer than 100 workers, such methods 
cover a far smaller proportion of the labour force. 

Payment by results is much more common in directly productive industries than in 
service industries. In manufacturing two workers in five are covered; in textiles, engineer- 
ing and the metal industries, more than one worker in every two. On the other hand, in 
such service industries as gas, water and electricity, only two workers in every 100 are paid 
on this basis. 
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Labour Legislation in Ontario in 1954 


Labour Relations Act amended; time limits for conciliation procedure 
reduced, trade councils allowed to bargain on behalf of member trade 
unions. New Act designed to prevent accidents in trench excavation 


At the session of the Ontario Legislature 
which began on February 11 and prorogued 
April 6, the Labour Relations Act was 
amended and new legislation was passed 
aimed at the prevention of accidents in 
trench excavation work. 

The expenditure which the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board may make each year 
for rehabilitation purposes was doubled. 

Minor changes were made in_ the 
Elevators and Lifts Act, the legislation 
passed in 1953 and proclaimed in force 
June 17, 1954 to provide for the licensing 
of elevator and lft operators throughout 
the province and set standards for safe 
operation. New inspection requirements 
for the prevention of air-line explosions 
were added to the Mining Act. 

A new provision in the legislation under 
which allowances are paid to disabled 
persons authorizes an agreement to be 
made with the federal Government under 
which the costs of the pensions will be 
shared equally. The education Acts and 
the child welfare legislation were com- 
pletely revised and some slight changes 
were made in the legislation providing for 
mothers’ allowances. 

A new law prohibits discrimination on 
grounds of race, colour or creed in any 
place to which the public is customarily 
admitted. 


Industrial Relations 

Substantial amendments were made to 
the Labour Relations Act this year, the 
first since the Act was passed in 1950. 
The principal changes reduce the time 
limits within which certain steps must be 
taken under the Act in order to expedite 
collective bargaining and conciliation pro- 
ceedings, empower the Minister of Labour 
to refuse to appoint a conciliation board, 
and provide for the recognition of councils 
of trade unions as bargaining agents. 
Other amendments give the Labour Rela- 
tions Board certain additional powers in 
connection with the certification of bargain- 
ing agents. 

The Act now makes provision for 
bargaining and the signing of a collective 
agreement by a “council of trade unions” 
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on behalf of its member trade unions. 
“Council of trade unions” is defined as 
including an allied council, a trades council, 
a joint board and any other association of 
trade unions. The Minister explained that 
this amendment would especially benefit 
the construction industry, where many 
unions were endeavouring to negotiate as 
trades councils. He made it clear, how- 
ever, that such recognition did not give 
councils the right to apply for certifica- 
tion under the legislation. In a further 
amendment it is provided that it is not 
necessary for each individual union 
belonging to the trades council or the 
employees of each individual employer in 
an employers’ association to be represented 
on the bargaining committee. 

A collective agreement between a council 
of trade unions and an employer or an 
employers’ organization is binding on each 
of the trade unions individually and if 
any one of the group of trade unions ceases 
to be a member of the council it will, 
during the remainder of the term of the 
agreement, be deemed to be a party to a 
like agreement with the employer or the 
employers’ organization, as the case may 
be. When the trades council begins 
bargaining with the employer, it must 
furnish him with a list of the unions 
on whose behalf it is bargaining. If it 
fails to do so, it will be deemed to 
bargain for all its members or affiliates 
except any union which has notified the 
employer, either itself or through the trades 
council, that it will not be bound by a 
collective agreement between the council 
of trade unions and the employer. 

Under the Act the Labour Relations 
Board has authority to determine the 
appropriateness of the bargaining unit. 
A new provision—one which does not 
appear in any other labour relations legis- 
lation in Canada—empowers the Board, on 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





receipt of an application for certification, 
to conduct a vote to determine the wishes 
of the employees as to the appropriateness 
of the bargaining unit. 


A further change permits the Board to 
include in a craft unit “persons who accord- 
ing to established trade union practice are 
commonly associated in their work and 
bargaining with such group”. In explaining 
the intent of this amendment, the Min- 
ister stated that it would, for example, 
allow the inclusion in a unit of operating 
engineers of the coal shovellers who 
normally work with them. 

The amending Act also replaced the 
section dealing with security guards, making 
it apply to collective bargaining as well 
as to certification. At present the certifica- 
tion of a union containing guards is 
prohibited unless the union consists exclu- 
sively of guards and is not affiliated with 
an organization which admits to member- 
ship persons other than guards. Now, in 
addition, the Act provides that an employer 
is not required to .bargain with such a 
union unless it consists exclusively of 
guards. Any question as to whether a 
person is a guard is to be decided by the 
Board. 


The period of time allowed for bargaining 
and conciliation procedures was consider- 
ably shortened, effecting a saving of 19 
days. The Act now requires the giving 
of 15 days’ instead of 20 days’ notice to 
begin bargaining. The minimum time 
which must elapse before either party may 
apply for conciliation services, unless the 
Board is satisfied that no progress in 
bargaining is being made and that the 
parties have exhausted their efforts to 
agree, 1s reduced from 50 to 35 days (20 
days after the 15 days’ notice to bargain 
has expired). After a conciliation officer is 
appointed, he is given 14 days in which to 
endeavour to settle the matters at issue 
and report the results to the Miu£nister. 
This period remains unchanged. If the 
conciliation officer fails to effect a collec- 
tive agreement, a conciliation board may 
be appointed. The time allowed for the 
nomination of conciliation board members 
was reduced from 7 to 5 days and the 
period allowed after they are appointed for 
nomination of the chairman was reduced 
from 5 to 3 days. 

The Minister is now empowered to 
refuse to appoint a conciliation board 
where he considers it would serve no useful 
purpose. Under the labour relations legis- 
lation of all the other provinces except 
Quebec, the appointment of conciliation 
boards is not mandatory and the federal 


Act and the Acts of Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
specifically make provision for the Min- 
ister to refuse to appoint a conciliation 
board. In the 1948 Labour Relations Act 
of Ontario, which adopted Part I of the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, the Minister of Labour 
had this power but this provision was 
dropped in the 1950 Act. 


The Act provides that, if a union does 
not make a collective agreement within a 
year after its certification, any of the 
employees in the unit may apply to the 
Board for a declaration that the union no 
longer represents the employees in the unit. 
A new subsection provides that if a trade 
union has not made a collective agreement 
within one year of certification but it has 
notified the employer of its desire to 
bargain with a view to concluding a 
collective agreement, and the Board has 
granted a request for conciliation services, 
no application for decertification may be 
made unless a conciliation board has been 
appointed and 30 days have elapsed after 
the board has reported to the Minister or 
30 days have elapsed after the Minister 
has informed the parties that he has 
decided not to appoint a board. 


A further amendment makes it clear that 
neither an employer nor a trade union may 
alter working conditions during the period 
of negotiation of a collective agreement or 
during conciliation proceedings, except by 
mutual consent. The previous provision 
applied only to employers. 

It is now an unfair labour practice for 

an employer to bargain with or conclude 
a collective agreement with another union 
so long as a trade union continues to be 
entitled to represent the employees in the 
bargaining unit. Similarly, no trade union 
may bargain or enter into an agreement 
with an employer so long as another trade 
union has bargaining rights. 
_ The Act provides that every collective 
agreement must contain an appropriate 
provision for final settlement by arbitration, 
without stoppage of work, of disputes which 
arise concerning the interpretation or an 
alleged violation of the agreement. The 
Act sets out a clause, which becomes part 
of every agreement lacking such a provi- 
sion, providing for the appointment of a 
three-member arbitration board whose deci- 
sion in final and binding on the parties. 
An amendment designed to speed up arbi- 
tration proceedings makes it clear that the 
Minister may appoint arbitrators at the 
request of either party if the parties them- 
selves fail to do so. 
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A new subsection added to the section 
setting out the general powers and duties 
of the Board authorizes the Board to 
determine the form in which evidence of 
membership in a trade union must be 
presented to the Board. In hke manner 
the Board may determine the form in 
which employees register objection to cer- 
tification of a trade union and signify that 
they no longer wish to be represented by 
a trade union. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to increase from $100,000 to 
$200,000 the amount which the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board may spend in any 
calendar year for the rehabilitation of 
injured workmen. In all provinces the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards _ are 
authorized to adopt any means considered 
expedient to aid in getting workmen back 
to work and in lessening or removing their 
disabilities, and to pay the cost from the 
Accident Fund. The maximum amount 
that may be spent for rehabilitation is 
fixed by statute in all but three provinces, 
British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskat- 
chewan, where the amount is left to the 
discretion of the Boards. 

A further amendment clarifies the sec- 
tion which permits the Board to penalize 
an employer who has not taken adequate 
precautions for the protection of his work- 
men by imposing a higher assessment rate 
on him than is imposed on the industry 
as a whole. As re-worded, the section, 
now much lke the corresponding section 
of the Alberta Act, gives the Board greater 
discretion by stating that 1t may add to 
the amount of an assessment such a per- 
rentage as the Board deems just when it 
determines that “sufficient precautions have 
not been taken for the prevention of 
accidents to workmen in the employment 
of an employer or where the working con- 
ditions are not safe for workmen”. 
Formerly, the Board was authorized to 
impose a higher assessment rate on an 
industry “where a greater number of 
accidents has happened in any industry 
than in the opinion of the Board ought to 
have happened if proper precautions had 
been taken...or where in the opinion of 
the Board the ways, works, machinery or 
appliances in any industry are defective, 
inadequate or insufficient”. 

The provision authorizing the Board to 
exclude such an industry from the class 
in which it was included for assessment 
purposes and to make the employer indi- 
vidually liable to pay compensation was 
repealed. 
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Protection of Workers in Trenches 


The Trench Excavators Protection Act, 
1954, is a new Act designed to protect 
workers in trenches from cave-ins, falling 
objects, explosions, accumulations of gas 
and rock dust and other dangers present 
in trench excavation work. It is the first 
Act of its kind in Canada, although con- 
trol of trench excavation is provided for 
by regulations of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards in Alberta, British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan and in regulations under 
the Building Trades Protection Act in 
Manitoba. 

The Act applies to all work in trenches 
except trenches four feet deep or less, 
trenches where the work is done only by 
the owner himself and those into which 
no person is required to enter. It does 
not apply to a mine within the meaning 
of the Mining Act. 

The Act is to be administered by the 
municipalities. Every municipal council is 
required to appoint one or more inspectors 
to enforce the Act in the municipality. To 
enforce the Act in territories without muni- 
cipal organization the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council is authorized to appoint 
inspectors. 

Before work is begun on a trench the 
owner or contractor is required to notify 
the inspector of the name and address of 
the owner of the land and the contractor, 
if any; the location of the proposed 
trench; the depth and width of the trench; 
the proposed date of commencing work; 
and the name and address of the person 
who will be in charge of the work. 

_No person under 16 years of age is 
permitted to enter or work in a trench. 

The sides of trenches more than four 
feet deep must be securely shored and 
timbered with good quality material to 
at least one foot above the top of the 
trench. Shoring and timbering are not 
necessary 1f the trench is cut in solid rock 
or if the sides are sloped to within four 
feet of the bottom of the trench so that 
the sloped sides do not have more than 
one foot of vertical rise to each foot of 
horizontal run. If the sides are sloped 
in this manner but not to within four feet 
of the bottom of the trench, the vertical 
walls must be shored and timbered to at 
least one foot above the vertical walls 
and fitted with toe-boards to prevent 
material rolling down the slope into the 
part of the trench with vertical walls. 
Drawings and specifications for the shoring 
and timbering of all trenches to exceed 30 
feet deep and 12 feet wide must be sub- 
mitted in duplicate to the inspector and 


the excavation must not begin until the 
drawings and specifications are approved. 
Shoring and timbering must be carried 
along with the excavating but if condi- 
tions permit it may be done before the 
excavation begins. Details regarding the 
size, composition and arrangement of 
materials to be used are to be laid down 
in regulations. 

If staging or scaffolding for handling 
excavated material by hand in relays is 
erected independently of the shoring or 
timbering, 1t must be strongly constructed 
so as to protect persons from injury by 
its collapse or from falling objects. If 
staging or scaffolding is attached, the 
shoring and timbering must be strong 
enough to withstand the additional load 
imposed. Ladders or other means of 
escape satisfactory to an inspector must be 
provided, spaced at intervals of not more 
than 50 feet and extending beyond the 
top of the trench. 

The person in charge of the work must 
permit only experieneed persons to handle, 
transport, prepare or use dynamite or 
other high explosives and he is required to 
post their names in the field office and at 
the magazines. One person is to be desig- 
nated to be in charge of blasting opera- 
tions in each section of the trench affected, 
and to supervise the fixing of all charges. 
Firing circuits in connection with blasting 
operations are to be broken outside the 
trench at a point and in a manner satis- 
factory to the inspector. Explosives may 
not be taken into the trench in greater 
quantity than is required for immediate 
use. 

The person in charge is also required to 
ensure that no harmful gases or fumes are 
present in the trench in such a degree as 
to endanger health. If such fumes are 
likely to be present, or if tests indicate 
their presence, sufficient mechanical venti- 
lation must be provided to protect the 
workmen. An internal combustion engine 
may only be operated if adequate provi- 
sion is made to discharge the exhaust at 
such distance outside the trench as to 
ensure that it will not return and accumu- 
late in the trench. 

Where rock-drilling operations are in 
progress, an adequate water supply must 
be provided at the drill hole to prevent 
the dissemination of dust into the breath- 
ing area of the drill operator or any other 
workers. | 

Hats designed to protect persons from 
falling objects must be worn by persons 
working in a trench more than six feet 
deep. No tools, machinery, timber, rock 
or other material may be placed or stored 


within two feet of the edge of a trench. 
The Act also provides that vehicles, 
machinery or horses may not be driven, 
operated or located so close to the edge 
of the trench as to endanger the stability 
of the walls by vibration. 


Fences, guards or barricades must be 
provided near the sides of the trench to 
prevent persons from falling in, and must 
be kept in place at all times except when 
their presence will interfere with the 
excavation work. When operations are 
suspended and during darkness the guards 
must be in place and all piles of exca- 
vated material, tools and machinery must 
be marked by lighted lanterns or flares. 
No person may move, alter or destroy any 
shoring, timbering, or fencing required by 
the Act or regulations without permission 
of the owner or contractor. During periods 
of temporary shut-down no person may 
work alone in a trench more than 20 feet 
deep unless another person is on duty 
nearby outside the trench. 


An obligation is placed on the owner of 
the land, or on the contractor if the work 
is done under contract, to ensure that the 
provisions of the Act and regulations are 
observed. ‘The person in charge must not 
allow anyone to enter the trench if the 
Act is not being complied with. If an 
inspector finds a violation of the Act, he 
may require compliance by written order 
and, until the order is carried out, the 
work on the part of the trench where the 
violation occurred must be suspended. If 
the person to whom the inspector’s order 
is directed is found guilty of failing to 
obey the order, he will be lable, on 
summary conviction, to a fine of from $10 
to $100 for every day on which the viola- 
tion continues. The general penalty pro- 
vided for violations of the Act is a 
maximum fine of $500. 

The Act does not affect the authority of 
a municipality to pass by-laws relating to 
safety in trench construction work and 
does not affect any by-law which imposes 
additional or more stringent requirements. 

Regulations may be made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to regulate 
the method of shoring and timbering, to 
provide for fees for inspection and other 
matters. 


Safe Operation of Elevators and Lifts 
The Elevators and Lifts Act was passed 
in 1953 to provide for the compulsory 
licensing and inspection of elevators, dumb- 
waiters, escalators, manlifts and incline lifts 
CG, 19537 p-41641)- 
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Several minor amendments were made to 
the Act this year. Some of these merely 
clarify the wording of certain sections prior 
to the Act being proclaimed in force. 

The Act authorized the issuing of regu- 
lations to prescribe the qualifications and 
provide for the licensing of elevator oper- 
ators. When such regulations are made, 
the amending Act states, only a qualified 
or licensed attendant may be permitted to 
operate an elevator or incline lift. 

In addition to the provision prohibiting 
any person from operating an elevator or 
other lift if he has reason to believe it 
is in an unsafe condition, there is now 
also the general stipulation that no person 
shall operate an elevator, dumbwaiter, 
escalator or lift or permit it to be operated 
in an unsafe manner. A further amend- 
ment makes it clear that the prohibition 
in the Act against operating unlicensed or 
unsafe equipment does not apply to an 
inspector during the installation, alteration, 
repair, testing or inspection of the equip- 
ment. An amendment also authorizes the 
fixing by regulation of inspection fees for 
the annual inspection of every elevator and 
hoist which is required by the Act. 

The Act provides that no urban muni- 
cipality, except Toronto, may pass by-laws 
relating to any matter covered by the Act 
and that all such by-laws now in existence 
will be repealed when the Act is pro- 
claimed. The amendment states, however, 
that this prohibition does not apply to 
by-laws prescribing fire safety require- 
ments for hoistway enclosures. In the 
event of conflict between such a by-law 
and the Act or regulations the provision 
prescribing the more stringent requirements 
will prevail. 

The Act was proclaimed in force on 
June 17 and regulations providing for the 
licensing of elevating devices, the granting 
of certificates of competency to inspectors 
and elevator operators, the submission of 
plans and specifications, fees and other 
matters were gazetted on June 19. (See 
page 1158.) 


Safety in Mines 


New sections added to Part VIII of the 
Mining Act, which governs the safety and 
health of persons working in mines, are 
chiefly designed to minimize the danger of 
air-line explosions. The Act already 
required air receivers at the surface to be 
inspected annually by an inspector and 
the inspection certificate to be posted in 
the compressor room at all times. 

In addition, all intercoolers, aftercoolers, 
inlet and discharge valves on stationary 
compressors in operation must be exam- 
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ined at least once in every 12 months and 
cleaned when necessary. A temperature- 
indicating device must be installed on the 
high pressure discharge of each com- 
pressor and the temperature must be 
recorded at least once a shift. 

All air receivers on the surface are 
required to be examined at least once 
every 12 months and must be cleaned 
when necessary. A book must be kept for 
recording the date of every examination 
and cleaning required by the amendments 
and a note must be made regarding the 
condition of the appliance examined or 
cleaned. 


Operating Engineers 


The Operating Engineers Act, 1953, which 
has not yet been brought into force, was 
amended to provide that certificates of 
registration of plants and certificates of 
qualification of engineers granted under the 
legislation now in effect will continue in 
force after the new Act is proclaimed (L.G., 
19537702 1643)¢ 


Fair Accommodation Practices 


The Fair Accommodation Practices Act 
is a new piece of legislation designed to 
prevent discrimination on grounds of race, 
colour or creed in places to which the 
pubic is customarily admitted.» It is a 
further step in the Ontario Government’s 
program against discrimination which has 
developed over the past 10 years and which 
has been embodied in four other statutes. 

The first of these, the Racial Discrim- 
ination Act, was passed in 1944 to prohibit 
the publication or display of notices, signs 
or other representation indicating discrim- 
ination or intent to discriminate because 
of race or creed. The Conveyancing and 
Law of Property Amendment Act, 1950, 
renders null and void covenants restricting 
the sale, ownership, occupation or use of 
land because of the race, creed, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin of 
any person. <A _ section of the Labour 
Relations Act, 1950, invalidates a _ collec- 
tive agreement which discriminates against 
a person because of race or creed. Finally, 
the Fair Employment Practices Act, 1951, 
prohibits discrimination in hiring, in all 
conditions of employment and in trade 
union membership. 

The preamble to the new law states that 
it was enacted because it is already public 
policy in Ontario and in accord with the 
United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights that places to which the public is 
customarily admitted should be open to all 
persons. The Act goes on to declare: “No 
person shall deny to any person or class of 


persons the accommodation, services or 
facilities available in any place to which 
the public is customarily admitted because 
of the race, creed, colour, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin of such person 
or class of persons.” 

The Act also contains the provisions of 
the Racial Discrimination Act, wihch is now 
repealed. It prohibits a person from pub- 
lishing or displaying or from causing or 
permitting to be published or displayed on 
lands or premises, in a newspaper or 
through a radio broadcasting station or by 
any other medium which he owns or con- 
trols, any notice, sign, symbol or repre- 
sentation indicating discrimination against 
any person because of race or creed. The 
Act states, however, that it shall not be 
deemed to interfere with free expressions 
of opinion on any subject by speech or 
writing nor to confer any protection or 
benefit upon enemy aliens. 

Complaints of violations of the Act are 
to be dealt with in the same manner as 
complaints under the Fair Employment 
Practices Act, that is, by investigation and 
conciliation. It is expected that the Act 
will be administered by the Minister of 
Labour through the Fair Employment 
Practices Branch of the Department of 
Labour. A complaint is to be made in 
writing to the Minister on a form pre- 
scribed by him. The Minister is to try 
to effect a settlement, first by having an 
officer investigate the complaint and, if he 
fails, by appointing a commission with the 
powers of a conciliation board under the 
Labour Relations Act. After attempting 
to ascertain the facts, which will include 
giving the parties full opportunity to 
present evidence and to make submissions, 
the Commission will recommend to the 
Minister the course which should be taken. 
The Minister may then issue whatever 
order he considers necessary and the order 
is final and must be complied with. 

Failure to comply with any provisions of 
the Act or an order of the Minister will 
make an individual lable, on summary 
conviction, to a fine of $50 and a corpora- 
tion to a fine of $100. A prosecution may 
be instituted only with the written consent 
of the Minister. If a person has been 
convicted of a violation of Section 3 of the 
Act (the publication or display of discrim- 
inatory signs, etc.) the Minister may apply 
to the Supreme Court for an order enjoin- 
ing such person from continuing the offence. 


Protection of Children 


The Child Welfare Act, 1954, is a con- 
solidation and revision of three previous 
statutes dealing with child welfare, the 


Children of Unmarried Parents Act, the 
Adoption Act and the Children’s Protec- 
tion Act. The latter Act was the statute 
which restricted the employment of 
children under 16 in street trades and 
public places of amusement. 

As before, the Act prohibits girls under 
16 and boys under 12 years of age from 
engaging in a street trade or occupation. 
Boys between 12 and 16 may not engage 
in street trades before 6 am. and after 
9 pm. Previously the Act permitted boys 
between 12 and 16 to carry on street trades 
until 10 p.m. 

The new Act also continues to prohibit 
children from offering anything for sale 
or from performing for profit in a circus, 
theatre or other place of amusement to 
which the public is charged admission 
without a licence from the head of the 
municipal council. A licence will be 
granted only where it is shown that provi- 
sion has been made to protect the health 
and ensure proper treatment of the child 
in question. Formerly a permit could be 
granted only to children over 10 years of 
age. This age limit has been removed but 
a permit may now be granted only with 
the approval of the Children’s Aid Society. 


Revision of Education Acts 


Eleven Acts dealing with education were 
revised and consolidated into three new 
statutes, The Schools Administration Act, 
The Department of Education Act and 
The Secondary Schools and Boards of 
Education Act. The provisions governing 
compulsory school attendance, formerly in 
the Schocl Attendance Act and _ the 
Adolescent School Attendance Act, are now 
contained in Part I of the Schools Admin- 
istration Act. 

All children between the ages of 6 and 
16 are now required to attend school, in- 
stead of between 8 and 16, as previously. 
The new Act requires attendance from the 
first day of school year commencing after 
the child’s sixth birthday until the last 
school day in June in the year in which 
he has his sixteenth birthday. 


A child is excused from attending school 
if he is, in the opinion of the Minister of 
Education, receiving satisfactory instruction 
at home or elsewhere, if he is unable to 
attend because of sickness or other unavoid- 
able cause, if he is employed under 
authority of a home permit or employment 
certificate, if he has obtained his secondary 
school graduation diploma, or equivalent 
standing, or if he is over 10 years old and 
his parents require his services in their 
farm household or on the farm. If no 
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transportation is provided by the school 
board, a child who is under 7 years on 
the first day of September is excused from 
attendance if there is no school within one 
mile; if he is between 7 and 10 within two 
miles; or if he is over 10 within three 
miles. 

A child under 14 may be granted a home 
permit or employment certificate and be 
relieved from attendance at school for a 
period of not more than six weeks during 
the school year on written application of 
the parent if the child’s services are 
required in farming, home duties or in 
some gainful occupation for the main- 
tenance of the child himself or some person 
dependent upon him. A child over 14 years 
of age may be granted a certificate of 
exemption for an unlimited period on 
application of the parent if he is required 
for home duties or if he is to be employed 
for the maintenance of himself or his 
dependents. The certificate of exemption 
may be revoked if in the opinion of the 
attendance officer the conditions under 
which it was issued cease to exist. 

The provisions of the former Act 
respecting part-time courses are now 
rescinded. Previously, children between 14 
and 16 who held a home permit or employ- 
ment certificate were required to attend at 
least 400 hours of part-time instruction 
each year, and adolescents between 16 and 
18 were required to attend for 320 hours 
yearly unless excused by the Act. No 
person between 16 and 18 could be 
employed unless he held a school dismissal 
card or a school registration card. Urban 
municipalities with a population of 5,000 
and over were required to establish and 
maintain part-time classes. 

The maximum penalty which may be 
imposed on a parent or guardian who 
unlawfully fails to send a child to school 
or on a person who illegally employs a 
child of compulsory school attendance age 
was raised from $20 to $25. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowances Act provides 
for the payment of an allowance to a 
needy mother whose husband is dead or 
incapacitated or has deserted her in respect 
of each of her children who are under 16 
years of age, or under 18 if attending 


school. An amendment permits. the 
Director of mothers’ allowances to con- 
tinue payment of the allowance to a child 
between 16 and 18 years during the time 
he is on vacation from school if he is 
satisfied that the child will return to school 
after the vacation period. Previously, the 
Director paid the allowance covering the 
vacation period after the child actually had 
returned to school. 


Pensions for the Disabled 


The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 
was passed in 1952 to provide for the 
payment of an allowance of not more than 
$40 a month to permanently and totally 
disabled residents of Ontario between the 
ages of 18 and 65 years, subject to a means 
test. By an amendment this year, persons 
recelving workmen’s compensation benefits 
or an allowance from the Government of 
Canada in respect of war service are no 
longer excluded from the Act. In future, 
therefore, a disabled persons’ allowance may 
be paid to a person receiving workmen’s 
compensation benefits or a war pension. In 
total disability cases under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act the amendment will 
benefit workers who suffered injuries at a 
time when the rate of compensation and 
average earnings were low. 

The amendment also authorizes the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to partici- 
pate in the federal-provincial plan for 
providing pensions to the totally disabled. 
The federal Disabled Persons Act was 
given assent on June 26. It provides for 
joint agreements under which the federal 
Government will pay to the provinces one- 
half of the cost of pensions of not more 
than $40 a month to be provided to totally 
and permanently disabled persons between 
the ages of 18 and 65 years in cases of 
need. The maximum income which a 
person may have in order to receive an 
allowance is the same as that fixed under 
the Old Age Assistance Act and the resi- 
dence requirement is 10 years. 


Bill Not Passed 


A private member’s Bill to amend the 
Labour Relations Act, 1950, sought to 
require employers to institute the voluntary 
revocable check-off of union dues. The 
motion for second reading was defeated. 


A Brazilian labour court recently ordered a shoe factory to reinstate with full back 
pay a worker who had been caught stealing, because “to steal in case of extreme necessity, 
for example when there is sickness in the family, does not constitute a crime worthy of 


being punished”. 
wage”. 
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The defence counsel said the worker had been earning a “starvation 


Labour Legislation in Manitoba in 1954 


New statute provides for binding arbitration for firemen. Department 
of Labour Act amended; provision made for allowances to the disabled 


The Manitoba Legislature, which was in 
session from February 2 to March 25, 
enacted a new statute granting fire fighters 
the right to compulsory arbitration. The 
Department of Labour Act was amended 
to extend the powers and duties of in- 
spectors to other persons authorized by 
the Munister, to provide for the appoint- 
ment of alternate members to the Manitoba 
Labour Board, and to ensure that anything 
said or done during conciliation proceed- 
ings under the Labour Relations Act will 
not be admissible as evidence before the 
Labour Board or a court. Legislation was 
also enacted to enable the Government to 
enter into an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the payment of 
allowances to disabled persons. 


Compulsory Arbitration—Fire Fighters 


The Fire Departments Arbitration Act, 
which became effective on March 25, 
provides for the arbitration of disputes 
between a municipality and a certified 
union of fire fighters when a conciliation 
officer appointed under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act has failed to effect a settlement 
between the parties. Similar legislation is 
in effect in Ontario, Quebec, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 


The Manitoba Act applies only to a 
union of firemen which has been certified 
under the Labour Relations Act as the 
bargaining agent for its members and 
which, by its constitution, does not have 
the right to strike. The Act also stipu- 
lates that no firemen may strike and no 
municipality may declare a lockout of 
firemen. 


When collective bargaining has begun 
between a municipality and a certified 
union of firemen, and a conciliation officer 
has been appointed to assist the parties 
in reaching an ‘agreement, the Minister 
may, if he is satisfied that collective 
bargaining has been carried on in good 
faith but that an agreement within a 
reasonable time is unlikely, establish a 
board of arbitration to formulate a collec- 
tive agreement or the renewal or revision 
of an existing agreement. If the board is 
not able to formulate an agreement 
satisfactory to both parties, it is required 
to make an award, binding on both parties, 
setting out the manner in which the 
matters in dispute must be settled. 


The collective agreement or award will 
become effective on the first day of the 
fiscal period of the municipality in respect 
of which the municipal council can provide 
in its estimates for any expenditures in- 
curred under the agreement or award 
unless another day is named in the agree- 
ment or award as the effective date. If 
a day is named which precedes the first 
day of the fiscal period, the provisions 
involving expenditures will become effective 
only from the first day of such fiscal period. 
The agreement or award is to remain in 
effect until the end of the year in which 
it became effective or until a later date 
specified, thereafter continuing in effect 
until replaced by a new agreement or 
award. 

A board of arbitration is to be appointed 
in the same manner as a board of con- 
ciliation under the Labour Relations Act 
and is to receive the same remuneration, 
but each party must assume its own costs 
of arbitration and share equally in all 
other general expenses of the board, in- 
cluding the remuneration of the chairman 
and the expenses of any person, other than 
witnesses of the parties, who is summoned 
by the Board. 

Violation of the provisions of the Act, 
generally, render an individual other than 
a corporation or trade union liable to a 
maximum fine of $100; a corporation or 
trade union, to a fine not exceeding $500. 
Special penalties are set forth in the Act 
for declaring a strike or lockout. A 
maximum fine of $250 a day may be 
imposed on a municipality that declares 
a lockout or on a trade union that declares 
a strike. An officer or representative of a 
trade union who authorizes or participates 
in the taking of a strike vote, or who 
declares or authorizes a strike, or a person 
acting on behalf of a municipality who 
declares a lockout, is liable to a fine not 
exceeding $300. 


Department of Labour Act 

One amendment to the Department of 
Labour Act provides that the powers and 
duties given to inspectors appointed under 
the Act, or under any of the Acts admin- 
istered by the Department, may be vested 
also in any other person authorized in 
writing by the Minister. To carry out the 
provisions of the Acts the inspectors and 
other authorized persons are now given 
statutory power to enter any premises 
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covered by the Acts for purposes of inspec- 
tion and to examine any book, register, 
notice, certificate, licence or other docu- 
ment which an employer, employee, 
manager or other person is required by 
law to keep. 

The penalties now provided in the Act 
for refusal to comply with the orders of 
an inspector or other authorized person, 
or for hindering him in the discharge of 
his duties, are a maximum fine of $100 or 
not more than 30 days’ imprisonment for 
the first offence, and a fine ranging from 
$25 to $500 or a maximum of 90 days’ 
imprisonment for a second and subsequent 
offence. 

By another amendment the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may, when appointing 
any member to the Manitoba Labour 
Board, which administers the Labour Rela- 
tions Act as well as wages and hours 
legislation, designate him as an alternate 
member to act, at the chairman’s request, 
in the absence of one of the members or 
when a member is disqualified because of 
undue interest in any particular matter 
before the Board. Such member is 
deemed to have an “undue interest” either 
on his own declaration or on the declara- 
tion of a majority of the other members 
of the Board. 


A new section has been added to the 
Act to provide that nothing said or done 
by the Minister or Deputy Miu§nister of 
Labour, a conciliation officer, the registrar, 
or an employee of the Department of 
Labour while endeavouring to settle an 
industrial dispute will be admissible as 
evidence in any action or proceedings 
arising out of the dispute which is before 
the Labour Board or a court. The Min- 
ister may, however, submit to the Board 
or a court a signed statement certifying 
as to whether he has been requested to 
do, or has done, anything that he is 
authorized to do under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 


The above amendments became effective 
on March 1. 


Disabled Persons’ Allowances 


The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act, 
which will come into force on proclamation, 
authorizes the Government of Manitoba 
to enter into an agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada for the payment of 
allowances to disabled persons. The 
agreement must provide for the payment 
by the Government of Canada to the 
Government of Manitoba of not less than 
50 per cent of the amount paid out by the 
province for such allowances. 
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The Old Age Assistance and Blind 
Persons’ Allowances Board of the province 
will administer the provisions of the 
agreement. 


Oil Pipe Lines 


A new Pipe Line Act lays down condi- 
tions for the construction, operation and 
maintenance of oil pipe lines situated 
wholly within the province and authorizes 
regulations to be made to require safety 
measures to be taken during the construc- 
tion and operation of the pipe line. The 
Act is to be administered by the Minister 
of Mines and Natural Resources. Similar 
legislation is in effect in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan and an Oil Pipe Line Act 
passed in 1953 in Ontario will come into 
force on proclamation. 

Every person planning to construct an oil 
pipe line must make application to the 
Minister for a permit and submit at the 
same time a preliminary plan on a pre- 
scribed form indicating the proposed route, 
size and capacity of the pipe line, and the 
proposed location and capacity of all 
pumping stations, gate and check valves, 
tanks and other terminal facilities. 


The Minister may direct the applicant 
to give notice of the application in such 
manner as he considers necessary. Before 
referring the application for approval to 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council as 
required by the Act, the Minister may 
also, upon his own motion or upon the 
application of any interested party, order 
the Oil and Natural Gas Conservation 
Board to conduct a public hearing on the 
matter. 

Provisions governing the operation of a 
pipe line after installation are also laid 
down in the Act. The holder of an oper- 
ating licence, or any other person, may 
apply to the Minister to have a pipe line 
declared to be a public utility. If the 
declaration is made, the pipe line and the 
operating licence then become subject to 
the provisions of the Municipal and Public 
Utility Board Act. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Act. These include regulations 
prescribing safety measures which must be 
taken to protect life and property during 
and after the construction, installation or 
operation of a pipe line, and regulations 
providing for their inspection. Regulations 
may also be made prescribing the measures 
to be taken in the case of an emergency 
which endangers, or is likely to endanger, 
life and property. 

The Act came into force on March 25. 


Resolutions 


On March 19 a resolution was adopted 
urging the provincial Government when 
planning future public works programs to 
give consideration to the desirability of 
maintaining a high level of employment 
and recommending that full financial 
responsibility for unemployment relief be 
borne by the federal Government. 

A resolution defeated on March 9 
requested the Government to pay supple- 
mentary allowances to old age pensioners 
and persons in receipt of old age assistance 
whose total incomes do not exceed $40 a 
month. 

A resolution recommending that the 
Government consider the advisability of 


co-operating with the federal Government 
in establishing a national health insurance 
plan and urging the Manitoba Govern- 
ment to take the initiative in promoting 
such a plan was defeated on March 24 by 
a vote of 44 to 5. 

A further resolution adopted on March 24 
authorized the Select Standing Committee 
of the Legislature on Industrial Relations, 
which was appointed at the current session 
to carry on the work which they had been 
undertaking as an Industrial Relations 
Commission in accordance with an Order in 
Council of August 26, 1953, to continue 
their work as a Commission. They are to 
make definite recommendations in regard 
to all phases of industrial relations and 
legislation affecting them. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Certification of British Columbia store union quashed on grounds that 
employer not given fair hearing. New York State’s final appeal court 
dismisses appeal against order of Commission Against Discrimination 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. quashes certification order on grounds that 
employer denied opportunity to present evidence 


On March 26 the British Columbia 
Supreme Court quashed a union’s certifi- 
cation order, holding that the provincial 
Labour Relations Board had failed to give 
the employer opportunity to _ present 
evidence and make representations with 
regard to the union’s application for 
certification as required by the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 

Mr. Justice Wilson gave the judgment 
of the Court. He stated that the ICA 
Act gave the Board power to deal with 
applications for certification by examining 
records and making inquiries as it deemed 
necessary, including holding hearings or 
taking votes. The Board could prescribe 
the nature of the evidence to be furnished 
by an applicant union and could determine 
its own procedure, but was required by 
Section 55 to “give an opportunity to all 
interested parties to present evidence and 
make representation”. 

In the case at bar, the company was 
asked by the Board to comment on the 
application made by Local 580 of the 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union on October 29, 1953, to be certified 
as bargaining agent for its employees. An 
agent for the company wrote to the Board 
on November 3 objecting to the applica- 
tion on the ground that more than 50 per 
cent of the employees in the proposed 
bargaining unit were seasonal employees 
who would be employed by the company 
only four or five weeks longer. On 
November 5 he sent the Board a record 
of the company’s payroll for the past 10 
months, pointing out the fluctuation and 
noting that at that time the number of 
employees was at a seasonal high. The 
reason for this was that large numbers of 
employees were required to pack various 
food products which had a very short 
season. In both letters the agent requested 
that the company be allowed to present 
this evidence at a hearing before the Board. 


The Registrar of the Board notified the 
agent on November 5 that his letter of 
November 3 would be submitted to the 
Board for consideration with the reports 
of investigation into the application. On 
November 10 the Board certified the union 
without any further notice to the company. 
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Mr. Justice Wilson stated that in making 
the decision to certify the union the 
Board was exercising a judicial function. 
He referred to the judgment of the Ontario 
Court of Appeal in Toronto Newspaper 
Guild, Local 87 v. Globe Printing Com- 
pany (L.G., 1952, p. 615) as justification for 
this statement. In performing that func- 
tion the Board was required to act 
judicially and also to give an opportunity 
to all interested parties to present evidence. 

The Board was not necessarily required 
to give the company an oral hearing; it 
might be that it could properly deal with 
the matter through written representations 
and evidence. In any case, however, an 
interested party was entitled to present its 
evidence. In the case at bar the Board 
had ignored the company’s request for an 
opportunity to do so. This was a refusal 
of jurisdiction, His Lordship concluded. 

The Court accordingly quashed the 
union’s certification. Martin and Robertson 
Inmited v. Labour Relations Board 
(British Columbia) [19541 2 DLR 622. 


New York Court of Appeals... 


. . dismisses employment agency’s appeal against 
order of N.Y. Commission Against Discrimination 


The New York Court of Appeals on 
April 23 upheld the judgments of the 
Supreme Court at Special Term and the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
requiring an employment agency to carry 
out an order of the New York Commission 
Against Discrimination (L.G., 1952, p. 1611; 
Oc W953 ep alo hy 

The Commission had found that the 
Holland Vocational Service in New York 
City had engaged in the unlawful practice 
of making an inquiry in connection with 
prospective employment which expressed a 
lmitation as to race, creed, colour or 


national origin not based upon a bona fide 
occupational qualification. The employ- 
ment agency was ordered to cease and 
desist from making any such inquiries when 
interviewing or receiving applications from 
persons seeking employment, from giving 
consideration to such factors in making 
evaluations of applicants for referral to 
prospective employers, and from using an 
application form containing any inquiry 
concerning change of name unless approved 
by the Commission. It was directed not 
to furnish any information to prospective 
employers as to an applicant’s race, creed, 
colour or national origin and not to accept 
any job orders containing any limitation 
on that score. The Commission’s order 
also required the agency to submit for a 
period of one year a record of the action 
taken on all employment applications and 
employers’ job orders and to submit all 
other records to the Commission until it 
determined that the agency was complying 
with the law. The Supreme Court at 
Special Term directed the agency to comply 
with the Commission’s order and the 
Appellate Division dismissed an appeal 
from that judgment. 

The appellant, the operator of the agency, 
raised a new question before the Court of 
Appeals. She challenged the Commission’s 
jurisdiction on the ground that the com- 
plainant was not an aggrieved person within 
the meaning of the statute because there 
was no finding that she was refused a job 
referral because of the discrimination. The 
Court did not deal with this objection 
because of the express statutory provision 
that a question not raised before the 
Commission may not be considered by a 
court. 

The Court of Appeals accordingly dis- 


missed the appeal from the earlier judg- 
ments. Holland v. Edwards, 34 LRRM 2018. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Ontario issues safety regulations covering most elevators in province; 
_ B.C. Labour Relations Board issues rules of procedure under new Act 


Following proclamation of the Ontario 
Elevators and Lifts Act on June 17, safety 
regulations were issued covering most 
elevators in the province except passenger 
elevators in cities. 

The British Columbia Labour Relations 
Board has issued rules of procedure to be 
followed in carrying out its functions 
inder the 1954 Labour Relations Act 
proclaimed in force June 16. 
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From August 2, 1954, employees of 
co-operative purchasing associations and 
wholesale distributors of gasoline and 


petroleum products will be included in the 
collective liability system under the 
Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act. Small retail stores 
and restaurants with only one employee 
are now also included. 


Employees of rural municipalities in 
Saskatchewan who are employed solely on 
road maintenance have been declared 
exempt from the provisions of the Hours 
of Work Act. An exception from the 
44-hour work week for certain’ other 
employees was continued to July 31. 


FEDERAL 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


The Prevailing Rate Employees General 
Regulations (L.G., March, p. 417; June, 
p. 859) have been amended to _ permit 
vacation leave credits to be carried over 
from one fiscal year to another in cases 
where the deputy head considers that it 
is in the best interests of his department 
to do so. The general rule is that unused 
leave credits expire at the end of the fiscal 
vear in which they accrue. 

The amendment was made by a Treasury 
Board Minute, T.B.458000-2, on June 11, 
effective June 1, 1954. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act and 
Trademen’s Qualification Act 


Under authority granted by the Alberta 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, new regula- 
tions applicable to trades designated under 
the Act specify that no one may engage 
in any of these trades unless he holds a 
certificate of proficiency or has entered 
into a contract of apprenticeship. 

The 10 trades listed are those of auto 
body mechanic, electrician, internal com- 
bustion engine mechanic, motor vehicle 
mechanic, plumber, steamfitter, radio tech- 
nicilan, refrigerator mechanic, barber and 
beauty culture. 

Regulations setting out the conditions for 
obtaining certificates of proficiency in the 
last two trades were issued in 1953 (L.G., 
April, 1953, p. 587; May, p. 737) and regu- 
lations for the other trades were gazetted 
in 1954 (L.G., May, p. 687). 

The amendment restricting work in the 
trades to certificate holders and appren- 
tices was approved by O.C. 788-54 on 
May 28, gazetted June 15. This is a 
further step in revision of the regulations 
governing licensing of tradesmen in Alberta. 
The requirement of a certificate in these 
trades is not new. 


British Columbia Labour Relations Act 


Regulations made on June 18 under the 
new Labour Relations Act in British 
Columbia and gazetted June 24 set out 
the rules of procedure for the Labour 
Relations Board. 

They set out the manner in which 
applications for certification are to be 
made, the procedure the Board will follow 
in dealing with them, and the criteria for 
determining membership in good standing 
in a union. The Board will consider as 
a member in good standing in a union a 
person who at the date of application for 
certification (1) has signed an application 
for membership in the union and (2) has 
paid on his own behalf at least one month’s 
dues for or within a specified period (“the 
period commencing on the first day of the 
third month preceding the calendar month 
in which the application is made and 
ending upon the date of application”) or, 
if he has joined within that period, has 
on his own behalf paid the union admis- 
sion fee in an amount at least equal to 
one month’s union dues. 

When a group applies for certification as 
a craft union, the Board may require a 
statement outlining the collective bargain- 
ing history of the employees concerned. 
The information is to assist the Board to 
determine whether or not the unit applied 
for is appropriate for collective bargaining. 

When an application for certification of 
the trade union for a unit is made in a 
case where the employer has separate 
operations in progress in different parts of 
the province, the Board may require both 
the applicant and the employer to file 
statutory declarations showing what the 
employer’s operations are and what the 
bargaining history in all the operations 
has been. 

All decisions of the Board are to be 
published after the formal notices or orders 
have been sent to the persons affected. 
Any request to vary or revoke a decision 
must be. made ‘within’ 30: days of «ats 
publication. 

The duties of the chief administrative 
officer of the Board, known as the Registrar, 
include the processing of applications, the 
issue of notices, the conduct of investiga- 
tions for the Board, and the issue of 
documents giving effect to the Board’s 
decisions. 

When the Board has directed a repre- 
sentation vote, the Board will determine 
the form of the ballot and settle the lst 
of employees eligible to vote. The voters 
list will be the employer’s payroll for or 
nearest to the date of application for 
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certification unless the Board orders other- 
wise. The Registrar is responsible for the 
taking of the vote. As in the case of 
representation votes in Saskatchewan, the 
employer and trade union affected are each 
to be invited to appoint scrutineers. 

The regulations specify the information 
to be included in complaints dealing with 
unfair labour practices and in applications 
for the Board’s consent to a prosecution for 
violation of the Act. A schedule contains 
the form to be used in making an applica- 
tion for certification and various other 
forms. 


Newfoundland St. John’s Shops Act 


Saturday closing of shops in St. John’s 
during the summer months was put into 
effect by a proclamation made and gazetted 
on June 8. During the period June 14 
to September 25, 1954, shops may not open 
on Saturdays except when there is another 
whole holday in the same week. 

The St. John’s Shops Act was amended 
in 19538 to provide that a day on which 
shops must remain closed may be fixed 
either by the Minister of Provincial Affairs 
upon the joint recommendation of the 
Importers and Employers’ Association and 
the Retail Clerks International Association 
or, in the absence of such recommendation, 
by proclamation of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. 


Ontario Elevators and Lifts Act 


The Elevators and Lifts Act, passed in 
1953 to provide for provincial control over 
the licensing and inspection of elevators 
and lifts, was proclaimed in force on 
June 17. 

The Act (L.G., Nov. 19538, p. 1641) is 
to be administered by a new branch in 
the Department of Labour under the 
direction of a Chief Inspector. At the same 
time regulations were issued under the Act 
(O.Reg. 82/54, June 11, gazetted June 19). 

Up to now elevators were subject to 
regulation by municipal by-laws, and cer- 
tain safety requirements were contained in 
Section 58 of the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act. A 1953 amendment to that 
Act repealing Section 58 was brought into 
effect by proclamation June 17. 

In general, all freight elevators, passenger 
elevators outside of cities, and some other 
lifting devices, are subject to the new regu- 
lations. They exclude passenger elevators 
in cities except those owned by the Ontario 
Government or a provincial Board or 
Commission, and other elevators and lifts 
in municipal buildings in Toronto and the 
municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. The 
regulations also exclude agricultural elevat- 
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ing devices installed in or near a barn and 
used exclusively for agricultural purposes 
and certain types of small dumb-waiters. 
Certain other types of elevators and lifts 
were excluded by the Act itself, mainly 
those in mines, temporary construction 
hoists, lubrication hoists, feeding machines 
and various types of freight conveyors. 

The Act and regulations are designed to 
promote safety in lifting devices by 
requiring approval by the Department for 
new plans and specifications, the licensing 
of the elevator or hoist before it goes into 
operation, annual inspections, and _ the 
licensing of operators. Inspectors must be 
qualified persons holding certificates of 
competency. Contractors are required to 
be registered annually and may lose their 
registration if they fail to comply with the 
Act or regulations. 


Licensing of Elevators and Hoists 


Every elevator and hoist must be 
licensed by the Department of Labour. In 
order to obtain a licence the owner is 
required to send an application, with the 
necessary fee, to the Chief Inspector, who 
will grant a licence unless he believes that 
the elevating device does not comply with 
the Act or is likely to be operated in an 
unsafe condition or manner. Licences are 
renewable annually. 


The licence may be transferred by the 
Chief Inspector, on application and pay- 
ment of the prescribed fee, but it must 
not be transferred while it is suspended or 
if the Chief Inspector believes that any 
of the conditions exist which would make 
a licence liable to suspension or if the 
applicant for transfer is in arrears in paying 
his fees. 


A licence may be suspended by the Chief 
Inspector if he believes that the elevator 
or hoist is being operated contrary to the 
regulations, if a major alteration has been 
commenced, if the owner has failed to 
comply with a notice or order of an 
inspector, if an insurer cancelled or rejected 
insurance because the elevator was being 
operated contrary to the regulations, or if 
the fees or expenses are in arrears for more 
than 14 days. Where the Chief Inspector 
has suspended a licence he must notify the 
licence holder of the reasons for suspension, 
the date of suspension, and send him a 
copy of the sections of the regulations 
setting out conditions under which a 
suspended licence may be reinstated. The 
Chief Inspector may discontinue’ the 
suspension on written order if he is satisfied 
that the conditions under which the licence 
was suspended are remedied. The licensee 
will receive a copy of the reinstatement 


order on payment of the special fee unless 
the licence was suspended because of a 
major alteration in which case the copy 
will be furnished free of charge. 


Inspection 

The Act provides for the appointment 
of a Chief Elevator Inspector and an 
inspection staff. No one may make an 
inspection of an elevator under the Act 
who does not have a certificate. 

In order to qualify as an inspector and 
receive a certificate of competency, the 
regulations require that a candidate must be 
25 years of age, obtain at least 60 per cent 
in an examination and furnish proof of 
being an engineer or having had adequate 
training and experience in the design, 
construction, maintenance and inspection of 
elevating devices. 

A provision is made for issuing a cer- 


tificate of competency to an _ inspector 
employed by an insurance company. 
Insurance company inspectors may be 


employed to make inspections under the 
Act. <A certificate will be issued if the 
inspector meets the required standard for 
a government inspector outlined above 
and if the insurer files a letter with the 
Minister stating that the person in ques- 
tion is in his employ as an inspector or 
will be so when he obtains a certificate 
of competency, certifying as to the person’s 
integrity and ability to make inspections, 
and recommending that a certificate of 
competency be issued tc him. An applica- 
tion for a certificate of competency must 
be made on the prescribed form and 
accompanied by the proper fee. 

The certificate of a government, inspector 
will be automatically renewed without 
charge each year so long as he carries out 
his duties as an inspector but the certificate 
of an insurance company inspector must 
be renewed annually before December 31 
by application and payment of the fee. 
An inspector’s certificate may be cancelled 
if he is found untrustworthy or wilfully 
negligent in his duties; is known to have 
falsified an inspection report or is found 
to have an interest in the manufacture, 
sale, installation or maintenance of elevat- 
ing devices. 


Approval of Drawings and Specifications 
The drawings and specifications of all 
new installations or major alterations must 
be approved by an engineer of the Depart- 
ment before work is begun. The regula- 
tions state, in general, that every elevating 
device and all equipment used in connec- 
tion with it must be so designed as to 
ensure at all times under normal conditions 
the safety of persons and freight and that 


it must not travel beyond nor deviate 
from the safe limits of its fixed position 
or proper line of travel. The requirements 
for submitting drawings and specifications 
are set out in detail in the regulations. 


New Installations 


The approval of the Department is 
required before a new installation may be 
made or a major alteration undertaken. 
Not less than 72 hours before the work is 
commenced, the person undertaking it must 
deliver to the Chief Inspector written 
notification of the day and time he will 
begin. Every installation and alteration 
must conform to the approved drawings 
and specifications and must be inspected 
before it is put into use. In carrying out 
their duties inspectors are required by the 
Act to apply the CSA Safety Code for 
Passenger and Freight Elevators to new 
installations. 


Registration of Contractors 


Contractors engaged in the business of 
constructing, installing, altering, repairing, 
servicing or testing elevating devices are 
required to apply for registration within 
15 days after the regulations come into 
force or, if they are not already engaged 
in the business, before commencing to 
carry on work as a contractor; they must 
apply and pay the fee for registration 
before April 1 in each subsequent year. 
The Minister may cancel a contractor’s 
registration for violation of the Act or 
regulations; if, while the elevator is under 
his control, the contractor permits it to be 
used while it is in an unsafe condition or 
overloaded; if he is so negligent in his 
workmanship or knowingly permits a sub- 
contractor to be so negligent as to cause 
a hazard to persons or freight or if he 
performs any work or allows his sub- 
contractor to work while his ability is 
impaired by the use of alcohol or drugs. 

When the Minister suspends the con- 
tractor’s registration he must give him five 
days’ written notice setting out the details 
of the violation and the nature of the sup- 
porting evidence and appointing the date, 
time and place of a hearing. At the hearing 
the contractor is entitled to be represented 
by counsel or an agent and hear the evi- 
dence against him, to cross-examine and call 
witnesses on his behalf and present his 
argument. After the hearing the Minister 
is required to issue an order discontinuing 
the suspension, continuing the suspension 
to a specified date not later than the 
following March 30 or cancelling the regis- 
tration, and he must send a copy of the 
order to the contractor. 
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Licensing of Elevator Operators 

Elevator attendants are also required to 
be licensed. To qualify for a licence a 
person must be over 18 years of age and 
have adequate experience to enable him 
to appreciate all dangers connected with 
elevator operation and to operate the 
elevator safely. A person 18 years of age 
or over learning to be an attendant may 
obtain the necessary experience only under 
the supervision of a qualified attendant who 
is present at all times and ready to take 
control. Automatic elevators and certain 
incline lifts which meet the requirements 
set out in the regulations are not required 
to be operated by licensed attendants. 
Otherwise, the Act provides that only a 
licensed attendant may operate an elevator 
or incline lift. 


Safety Requirements 


Safety requirements with respect to oper- 
ation and maintenance are also set out in 
the regulations. A notice in the form of 
a metal plate must be affixed by the owner 
in the load carrying unit of each elevator, 
dumbwaiter or incline lift and as close as 
practicable to the bottom landing of each 
escalator, manlift, ski lift and ski tow. 
The notice must set out in letters at least 
+ inch high the maximum capacity of the 
elevator or lift. The maximum capacity of 
an elevator is to be determined by the 
method which uses the maximum permis- 
sible stress and the factor of safety for 
material used, set out in the Code. The 
plate or label supplied by the Department 
setting forth the installation number must 
also be displayed. In the case of a freight 
elevator, a notice must be displayed in the 
car stating that no person other than the 
attendant and freight handlers must ride in 
the elevator. 

With regard to the operation of elevators 
and lifts, the regulations prohibit the use 
of any elevating device unless it is main- 
tained at all times in a condition which 
will ensure safety in all respects. No 
person may use an elevator or lift unless 
the required plates, labels or notices are 
maintained in such location and condition 
as to be clearly legible at all times. Every 
elevating device must always be maintained 
so that it will not travel beyond nor deviate 
from the safe limits of its fixed position 
or proper line of travel. 

No person must conduct himself in or 
around an elevator so as to impair its safe 
operation or so as to endanger himself or 
others or any freight. No person may 
remove or interfere with any safety device 
installed in connection with an elevator, 
except an inspector or a contractor or 
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competent mechanic making a test or 
repair. If a safety device is removed or 
interfered with, the inspector, contractor 
or mechanic must make sure that the 
elevator is not used until it is restored 
in good working order except for inspec- 
tion, or repairs. 


Fees 


The fees set for inspections, approval of 
drawings and for the various licences 
required and the application forms are 
appended to the regulations. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Three orders issued under the Saskat- 
chewan Hours of Work Act in 1953 
permitting an exception from the 44-hour 
standard set by the Act until May 31, 1954, 
have been amended. 


The period during which shop and office 
employees in 83 listed towns and villages 
with a population of between 300 and 500 
may work up to 48 hours a week without 
payment of overtime has been extended 
from May 31 to July 31, 1954. A 48-hour 
work week without payment of overtime 
is also permitted until July 31, 1954, in 
140 listed places with a population of more 
than 300, including the nine larger towns 
but excluding cities, for employees in 
establishments other than shops, offices and 
factories. 


The extension of the period was made 
effective by O.C. 1275/54, gazetted June 11, 
which amends O.C. 867/53, 868/53 and 
1019/53" (L.G. Aug, 1953.°p., 1192). 

An Order in Council, O.C. 1466/54 of 
June 25, gazetted July 2, declared 
employees of a rural municipality employed 
solely on road maintenance to be exempt 
from the provisions of the Act. 

The Act provides that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, upon the recom- 
mendation of the council of any city, 
town or village or without such recom- 
mendation, may declare the Act not to 
apply to the employees in any specified 
class of employment if this is considered 
necessary or expedient having regard to 
the nature of the work and the conditions 
of employment and the welfare of the 
employees. 


Saskatchewan Workmen's Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act 


The coverage of the Saskatchewan Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was amended by 
two recent Orders in Council made on 
June 25 and gazetted July 2. 


(Continued on page 1166) 





Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 
Decision CU-B 1046, June 22, 1954 


The claimants, who are carpenters by 
trade and members of the United Brother- 


hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, had completed a dwelling for the 
Strom Lumber Company, Ltd., Prince 
George, B.C., when on October 16, 1953, 
they were “sent” by the company to do 
some roof repairs at its plant. The plant 
was strike-bound and the claimants refused 
to cross the picket lines which had been 
set up by the strikers, who were members 


of the International Woodworkers of 
America. 

On October 19, 1953, they filed an 
application for benefit, which was dis- 


allowed by the insurance officer on the 
ground that, by having refused to cross the 
picket lines, they had become participants 
in the labour dispute (Section 41(1) of 
the Act). 

From the decision of the insurance 
officer, the claimants appealed to a court 
of referees. 

The court of referees, after having heard 
representations from officials of the 
Carpenters ’ Union on January 8, 1954, 
unanimously set aside the disqualification 
imposed under Section 41(1) of the Act 
on the grounds (a) that the claimants had 
been sent by the company from an outside 
job to one involved in a labour dispute 
and (b) that in the light of Section 42(2) 
of the Act, had the claimants been sent 
by some other agency to the strike-bound 
plant they would have been within their 
rights for refusing that employment. 

From the decision of the court of 
referees, the insurance officer, on February 
3, 1954, appealed to the Umpire. 

In addition to submitting a_ well- 
prepared brief, the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada requested an oral 
hearing before the Umpire, which was held 
in Ottawa, Ont., on April 21, 1954. The 
said Congress was represented by Mr. L. E. 
Wismer, Director of Public Relations and 
Research, and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission by Mr. N. M. Retallack, 
Insurance Officer. After some discussion, 
it was decided to adjourn the hearing to 


a later date so as to enable the Commis- 
sion to obtain more complete information 
from the employer as to the extent and 
strength of the IWA picket lines on 
October 16, 1953. This information was 
received and on May 19, 1954, the hearing 
was resumed and attended by the same 
representatives of the Congress and the 
Commission. 

Conclusions—The evidence indicates that 
the claimants were hired by the Strom 
Lumber Company, Ltd., on August 18, 
1953, through Local 1998 of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, to construct a dwelling on prop- 
erty owned by the company. When the 
dwelling was completed, on October 15, 
1953, the claimants were “sent” to the 
company’s plant to do some roof repairs. 
The plant had been strike-bound since 
September 26, 1953, as a result of a labour 
dispute between the company and _ its 
regular employees, who are members of 
the International Woodworkers of America. 
Upon reaching the entrance of the plant, 
the claimants were confronted with a picket 
line which they refused to cross. 

The Strom Lumber Company, Ltd. oper- 
ates a planer mill and is not in the con- 
struction business. The housing project 
which it carried out and for which specific 
job the claimants were hired was outside 
its normal activities and located away 
from the planer mill. 

On those facts I have no hestitation in 
agreeing with the court of referees that 
the claimants were wrongly disqualified 
under Section 41 of the Act. 

Apart from any other consideration, 
there can be no doubt that the planer 
mill and the housing project must 
be treated as “separate branches” or 
“businesses” within the meaning of Subsec- 
tion (3) of Section 41 of the Act, which 
reads as follows:— 

Where separate branches of work that are 
commonly carried on as separate businesses 
jn separate premises are carried on in 
separate departments on the same premises, 
each department shall, for the purpose otf 


this section, be deemed to be a _ separate 
factory or workshop. 
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_As the claimants’ place of employment 
was the housing project and the stoppage 
of work was taking place at the planer 
mill, they cannot be said to have lost 
their employment by reason of a stoppage 
of work due to a labour dispute at the 
premises at which they were employed. 

The roof repairs which were to be done 
at the plant must be considered as new 
employment and the question to be 
decided is whether it was suitable employ- 
ment within the meaning of the Act and, 
if so, had the claimants good cause to 
refuse it. 

As it was work in their usual occupation, 
at the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
and not normally performed by the strikers, 
there can be no doubt that it was suitable 
employment within the meaning of the Act. 


Had it been work normally performed by 
the strikers, it would have been deemed 
to be work arising in consequence of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
and, therefore, not suitable pursuant to 
Section 42(2)(a) of the Act. 

It remains to be decided whether or not 
the claimants had good cause to refuse to 
accept the additional employment which 
was provided by the company. 

As the evidence indicates that the 
claimants were justified in their belief that 
they might have suffered violence had they 
decided to cross the picket line estab- 
lished at the entrance of the plant, I 
consider that they have shown good cause 
within the meaning of Section 42(1)(a) 
of the Act. 

For those reasons, the appeal is dismissed. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims during May totalled 113,427, statistics* 
show: compared with 158,411 during April and 71,476 during May 1953 


A total of 113,427 initial and renewal 
claims was received at local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
during May, compared with 158,411 during 
April and 71,476 in May 1953. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
ordinary claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register on May 31 numbered 247,755, 
a decline of approximately 89,000 from the 
336,683 claimants registered on April 30. 
One year earlier, on May 31, ordinary 
claimants totalled 143,083. The live register 
on May 31 this year includes, in addition, 
38,254 claimants on short-time and 7,158 on 
temporary lay-off. 

A total of 126,316 adjudications were 
recorded on initial and renewal claims 
during May and, of these, 97,520 were 
entitled to benefit. Claimants not entitled 
to benefit numbered 34,623 (this figure 
includes 5,827 disqualifications arising from 
revised and supplementary benefit claims), 
of which 19,284 were on behalf of claimants 
who were unable to satisfy the minimum 
contribution requirements. Chief reasons 
for disqualification were: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 4,876 





*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 





cases; “not unemployed” 2,948 cases; and 
“not capable of and not available for work” 
2,127 cases. 


New beneficiaries during May numbered 
87,468, a decline of some 21,000 from the 
108,692 recorded for April. During May 
1953, new beneficiaries numbered 60,514. 


During May, a total of $20,709,106 was 
paid in respect of 6,575,003 days (of which 
81,922 were disability days), compared with 
$25,381,926 and 7,997,163 days (of which 
88,402 were disability days) for April and 
$12,195,255 and 3,919,260 days for May 1953. 

An estimated total of 246,269 bene- 
ficiaries received $4,188,446 in compensation 
for 1,841,840 days (including 22,481 dis- 
ability days) during the week May 29- 
June 4, as against an estimated 375,266 
beneficiaries who were paid $6,579,559 in 
respect of 2,075,460 days (including 24,563 
disability days) during the period April 

(Continued on page 1166) 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 217 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 116 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 
(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
re etl LGU Came te eae IRE yore ravers Give Gave sve» O4.c Ache 1 $ 52,125.00 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ......... 1 20,826.24 
Defence Production (May Report) ...:....... 181 1,541,923 .00 
Eee Ce MeO ene ee San Pacis s aah oh os bs 11 30,802 .50 
R.C.M.P. (April, May and June Reports)...... 13 155,497 .70 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


wage schedules are thereupon included 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
with other relevant labour conditions as 


legislation of the federal Government has 


the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the _ district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 





terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(ec overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 


alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during June 


During June the sum of $4,177.74 was collected from six employers who had failed 


to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This 


amount has been or will be distributed to the 50 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Abernethy Sask: Benjamin Bros 
Ltd, construction of reinforced concrete 
spillway structure for dam on Pheasant 
Creek. Near Hays Alta: W C Wells Con- 
struction Co Ltd, enlarging about 4 miles 
of main canal, Bow River project. Near 
Vauzhall Alta: Adams Berg & Griffith Con- 


struction Ltd, enlarging & relocating 6 miles 
of existing canal, Bow River project; 
Square M Construction Ltd, construction 
of about 26 miles of canal, 18 miles of road 
& 4 miles of open ditch drain, etc, Bow 
River project. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, construction of metals preparation 


shop. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N §S: Reardon Industries Ltd, 
*interior & exterior painting of houses. 
Tufts Cove N S: Northern Roofing & 
Metal Workers Ltd, *roofing & metal work, 
Central Heating Plant; L G Rawding Con- 
struction Ltd, landscaping. Benny Farm 
P @Q: St Lawrence Steeplejacks, exterior 
painting; Planned Renovators Co, repairs 
to boilers. Montreal North P Q: E Milot, 
exterior painting. St Hubert PQ: Terminal 
Construction Co Ltd, landscaping; 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd, landscaping. 
St Paul L’Ermite P Q: National Land- 
scaping Service Ltd, landscaping & hard 
surfacing of roads & driveways. Vulleray 
Terrace P Q: St Lawrence Steeplejacks, 
exterior painting. Ajax Ont: Marino Con- 
struction, construction of watermains; 


Swansea Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of roads, watermains, sanitary & storm 
sewers. Cobourg Ont: K J Beamish Con- 
struction Co Ltd, paving of roads, drive- 
ways & parking areas. Renfrew Ont: M 
Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of houses. 
Kamsack Sask: Joe Vacola, *exterior paint- 
ing. Melville Sask: Melville Painters & 
Decorators, *exterior painting. Moose Jaw 
Sask: Bilodeau & Heath Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses; Henry Borger & Son Ltd, 
construction of sewer & water services. 
Calgary Alta: Norman H Woods & Assoc 
Ltd, landscaping. Courtenay B C: William 
Suffill, replacement of existing septic tanks. 
Vancouver B C: RN Neven, *interior 
painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


St John’s Nfld: Concrete Products (Nfld) 
Ltd, road paving, HMCS “Avalon”, Buck- 
master’s Field. Bedford Basin N_ S: 
Cameron Construction Ltd, installation of 
pumping equipment & addition to water 
distribution system, Joint Services Maga- 
mine. Dartmouth N iS: Cameron .Con- 
tracting Ltd, extension to _ plating 
laboratory, etc, Naval Research Establish- 
ment. Greenwood N 8S: L G Rawding 
Construction Ltd, construction of pump- 
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house & water main. Halifax N S: Bryant 
Electric Co Ltd, installation of electrical 
control system, RCN Gunnery Range, 
Osborne Head. Gagetown N B: M F 
Schurman Co Ltd, construction of sewage 
treatment plant. McGivney N B: Mac- 
Pherson & Myles Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of chapel. Bagotville PQ: 
Riverin & Fils Ltee, connecting up of 
boiler & supply & installation of auxiliary 
equipment & piping. St Hubert P Q: 


Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, construc- 
tion of roads, walks & parking areas; 
A N Bail Cie Ltee, construction of power 
plant bldg. Gloucester Ont: Argo Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of barrack block, 


HMCS “Gloucester”. London Ont: Pro- 
vincial Engineering Ltd, installation of 
electrical distribution system; McKay- 


Cocker Construction Ltd, construction of 
lecture training bldg, Protestant chapel & 
sergeants’ quarters. Long Branch Ont: 
Semple-Gooder & Co Ltd, *supply &«& 
installation of tile floors & base in offices. 
North Bay Ont: Dickson-Larkey Welding 
& Steel Construction Ltd, connecting up 
of boiler & supply & installation of auxiliary 
equipment & piping. Prcton Ont: St 
Lawrence Contracting Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of chapels & outside services. Trenton 
Ont: W O Pickthorne & Son Ltd, alter- 
ations & additions to fire alarm system. 
Fort Churchill Man: Bird Construction Co 
Ltd, extension to bldg, D10. Winnipeg 
Man: John Plaxton Ltd, connecting up of 


boiler & supply «& installation of auxiliary 
equipment & piping. Dundurn Sask: 
Piggott Construction Ltd, construction of 
chapel. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of GCI instal- 
lation. Edmonton Alta: Alexander Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of barrack 
blocks & mess; Rush & Tompkins Ltd, 
construction of fire hall; A I M Steel 
Products Division Ltd, supply & erection 
of security fencing, Bissell & Calder radio 
stations (RCCS). Penhold Alta: Lockerbie 
& Hole Western Ltd, connecting up of 
boiler & supply & installation of auxiliary 
equipment. Baldy Hughes B C: Fred 
Welsh & Son Ltd, *supply «& installation 
of unit heater. Chilliwack B C: Sorensen 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of chapel 
& outside services. Esquimalt B C: Farmer 
Construction Ltd, construction of supply 
bldg, HMCS “Naden”. Kamloops B C: 
Cementation Co (Canada) Ltd, revising 
existing water supply system & construc- 
tion of reservoir. 


Building & Maintenance 


Scoudoue N B: Northern Roofing & 
Metal Workers Ltd, application of 15-year 
bonded roofs. Camp Borden Ont: John D 
St Clair Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs. 
Rockchffe Ont: Shore & Horwitz Con- 
struction Co Ltd, cubicling of bldg, RCAF 


Station. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Marson 
Construction Co, landscaping. Trenton 
Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of concrete aprons & roads for 
the ME & RT garages. Sea Island BC: 
C J Oliver Ltd, permanent subfloor replace- 
ment & cubicling of bldg. 


National Harbours Board 
Churchill Harbour Man: Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction of addition to grain 


elevator. 


Vancouver Harbour B C: Insul-Mastic & Building Products Ltd, recondi- 
tioning wall, Ballantyne Pier, sheds & office. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: F E Cummings Construction Co, construction of extension No 2 to the 
Hydraulics Laboratory, Montreal Road Laboratories; George Cashman Ltd, construction 
of extension to Cosmic Ray Laboratory, Montreal Road Laboratories. 


Department of Public Works 


Hermitage Nfld: Diamond Construction 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Pinette Landing 
P E I: Matheson & MacMillan, wharf 
improvements (extension). Blandford N S: 
Trynor Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
reconstruction. Chester (Back Harbour) 
Verse 7b Porter, Gow Lid, “dredging. 
Halifax N S&S: Standard Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of elevator & alterations 
to shaft & penthouse, Old Post Office Bldg. 
Pictou N 8S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, 
*renewal of plate & replacement of boiler 
of tug Fredericton. Port Medway N S: 
Lincoln Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Yarmouth N S: Kenney Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of ferry terminal 
(are 1))--) Pe Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Weymouth North N §: Clare Construction 


Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Fredericton N B: 
M F Schurman Co Ltd, addition & alter- 
ations to old public bldg. Moncton N B: 
El Pellerin, alterations, fittings, etc, Louns- 
bury Bldg, RCAF Filter Centre. New- 
castle N B: Diamond Construction Ltd, 
paving of Government wharf. Cap aux 
Meules P Q: Eastern Enterprises Ltd, shed 
reconstruction. L’Anse a Valleau P Q: 
James S Watt, construction of fishing 
harbour. Mont Louis P Q: Captain Irenee 
Verreault, *dredging. Matane P Q: 
Marples Ridgway Ltd, wharf reconstruc- 
tion. Montreal P Q: J J Shea Ltd, instal- 
lation of elevators & alterations, etc, 
Customs Bldg & Customs Examining Ware- 
house. Rimouski P-Q: Gulf Maritime Con- 
struction Ltd, harbour improvements (spur 
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wharf extension). Sorel P Q: L Lachapelle, 
construction of landing slip opposite shelter 


basin below Dock No 2. Ottawa Ont: 
Sirotek Construction Ltd, construction of 
research piggery, Central Experimental 


Farm; Edge Ltd, repairs & alterations to 
plumbing «& ventilation systems, Centre 
Block, Parliament Bldgs; L Gendron & Fils, 
installation of duplex vacuum pump & 
receiver, Parliament Bldgs; H H Popham 
& Co Ltd, installation of air conditioning 
system, “B” Bldg, Cartier Square; Otis 
Elevator Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
passenger elevator, Garland Bldg; Taggart 
Construction Ltd, construction of walkway 
bridge between Connaught Bldg & No 9 
Temporary Bldg; W O Pickthorne & Son 
Ltd, renovations for transformer room, 
Hunter Bldg; Alex I Garvock Ltd, altera- 
tions & additions to power plant, Tunney’s 
Pasture; Leopold Beaudoin Construction 
Ltd, alterations & improvements, Garland 
Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co, altera- 


tions to 8rd & 4th floors, “C” Bldg, Cartier 
Square. Simcoe Ont: Pigott Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of public bldg. Toronto 
Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Bois- 
sevain Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, 
erection of Customs & Immigration Bldgs 
& site development. Fort Qu’Appelle 
Sask: B W Palmer, alterations & improve- 
ments to water supply system, Indian 
Hospital. Regina Sask: Poole Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of staff boarding 
house, Dominion Experimental Sub-station. 
Fraser River B C:: Fraser River Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, repairs to Sapperton Pile Dyke. 
Masset B C: Greer & Bridden Ltd, erec- 
tion of health centre for Indian Services. 
Port Hardy B C: British Columbia Bridge 
& Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. Prince 
Rupert (Cow Bay) B C: Armour Salvage 
(1949) Ltd, construction of floats. Sointula 
B C: Horie-Latimer Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf & float repairs. Vancouver B C: 
Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of 
general post office bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Flat Point N S: Stephens Construction 
Ltd, construction of dwelling. Ingonish 
Island N S: R G McDougall, construction 
of dwelling & lighthouse tower. La Have 
(Fort Point) N S&S: Rodney Contractors 
Ltd, construction of dwelling. Seal Island 
N 8S: Jos S Surette, construction of dwell- 
ing. Poiwmt Lepreau N B: J S Parker, 
construction of dwelling. Cap des Rosvers 
PQ: J P A Norman Ine, renewal of brick 
facing on wall of lighthouse tower. Cape 


Unemployment Insurance 


(Continued from page 1162) 


24-30. For the week May 30-June 5, 1953, 
$2,248,673 was paid to 125,558 beneficiaries 
in respect of 726,684 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit paid 
for the week May 29-June 4 was $3.12, 
compared with $3.17 for the week April 
24-30, and $3.09 for the week May 30- 
June 5, 1953. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
May show that insurance books or contri- 
bution cards have been issued to 3,754,897 
employees who have made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance fund at 
one time or another since April 1, 1954. 

At May 31, employers registered num- 
bered 257,294, an increase of 258 during 
the month. 
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Salmon P Q: Gulf Maritime Construction 
Ltd, construction of dwellings & concrete 
lighthouse tower. Fort William Ont: 
Hacquoil’s, additional development, Lake- 
head Airport. Windsor Ont: Cart Paving 
Co Ltd, additional airport development. 
Winnipeg Man: Commonwealth Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, additional airport develop- 
ment. Fort McMurray Alta: Dawson, 
Wade & Co & B C Bridge & Dredging Co 
Ltd, additional airport development. 


Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 1160) 

All co-operative purchasing associations 
and all wholesale distributors who are 
commission men: or commission agents 
engaged in the distribution of gasoline, oils, 
greases and other petroleum products were 
brought under Part I (collective liability 
system) of the Act from August 2, 1954, 
by O.C. 1491/54. 


The second Order in Council, O.C. 
1492/54, amended a 1946 order which 
brought retail shops and restaurants under 
the Act except where fewer than two 
(including members of the 
employer’s family) were employed. ‘The 
amendment, effective January 1, 1955, brings 
all restaurants and retail stores under the 
Act by removing the exception. 


workmen 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, July 2, 1954 


The consumer price index advanced for 
the second consecutive month between 
June 1 and July 2, moving from 116-1 to 
116-2. Four of the five main groups 
registered small increases. 

The change in the food index from 112-0 
to 112-1 was the result of mixed price 
movements as increases were reported for 
eggs, beef, lamb, fresh and canned fruits, 
and potatoes, while decreases occurred for 
pork, lard, sugar and some fresh vege- 
tables. 

Advances in both rents and home- 
ownership were reflected in the change in 
the shelter index from 126-4 to 126-6. 

Household operation moved from 117-1 
to 117-2 as shght advances in coal, cleaning 
supphes, paid household help and a number 
of hardware items outweighed decreases for 
a few furniture items and appliances. 

Among the other commodities and ser- 
vices, Increases in drug prices, newspaper 
rates and local transportation fares over- 
balanced decreases for gasoline and photo- 
graphic films. The index for this group 
moved up from 117-5 to 117°6. 

Further decreases in nylon hosiery prices 
were mainly responsible for the decline in 
the clothing series from 109-7 to 109-6. 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at back of book. 


The index one year earlier (July 2, 1953) 
was 115:4. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 112-7, shelter 123-9, clothing 
110-3, household operation 117-0 and other 
commodities and services 115-2. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1, 1954 


Advances ranging from 0:2 to 0-6 per 
cent were registered for each of the ten 
regional consumer price indexes between 
May 1 and June 1, mainly because of 
increases in foods and rents. Food indexes 
were substantially higher in all cities as 
general increases were recorded for meats, 
fresh vegetables, fresh and canned fruits, 
tea, and coffee. Butter and chicken prices 
were generally lower. Rents moved up in 
eight centres and were unchanged in two. 

Clothing was lower in five cities and 
higher in one as a result of small changes 
affecting a few items, notably nylon 
hosiery. No. over-all movement was 
recorded in the remaining four cities. 
Changes in electrical appliance prices were 
mainly responsible for the movements of 
the household operation indexes. Decreases 
for cotton sheets, garbage cans and lawn- 
mowers and increases in laundry, dry- 
cleaning and shoe repair services were also 
reported in a number of cities. Group 
indexes were lower in five cities, higher in 
two and unchanged in three. Other 
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commodities and services remained at the 
same level in eight cities, while the 
St. John’s series advanced 0:1 per cent and 
the Saskatoon-Regina index declined by the 
same amount. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May 1 and June 1 were 
as follows: Montreal +0:7 to 117-0; Ottawa 
+0:6 to 116-1; Saskatoon-Regina +0-6 to 
114-1; Toronto +0°5 to 118-2; Winnipeg 
+0-5 to 115-3; Saint John +0-4 to 116-2; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0:4 to 114-8; St. 
John’s -++-0°3 to 102-5*; Halifax’ --0-3 to 
113°9; Vancouver +0-2 to 117-1. 


Wholesale Prices, June 1954 


Wholesale prices were slightly lower in 
June and the DBS general index fell 0-2 
per cent to 217-8 from 218-2 in May. 
Recessions in vegetable products were 
mainly responsible for the decline, although 
non-metallic minerals and textile products 
also moved lower. The other five major 
groups recorded fractional percentage gains 
over May levels. 

A decline of 1:2 per cent in vegetable 
products to 194-2 from 196:5 was in large 
measure a reflection of the reduction in 
western wheat prices announced early in 
June. This decrease, which outweighed 
advances in western barley, oats and.rye 
in the sub-group, was accompanied by lower 
prices for bran, shorts and flour. Linseed 
oil and raw sugar also contributed to the 
decline. Sub-group gains were registered 
for tea, coffee and cocoa, potatoes, fresh 
fruits, raw rubber, onions, and canned 
vegetables. 

In response to a general lowering of 
gasoline prices and a fractional percentage 
decline in sulphur resulting from slightly 
lower rates for the United States dollar in 
Canadian funds, the non-metallic minerals 
group declined 0:3 per cent to 176:2 from 
176-7. Non-ferrous metal products advanced 
0-2 per cent to 168-3 from 168-0, increases 





*On base 1951—100. 


in zinc, lead, tin ingots and antimony out- 
weighing decreases in copper, silver and 
gold. 

The textile products index moved to 
233-6 from 233-7 for a small net loss as 
declines in raw cotton and cotton fabrics 
barely overbalanced advances in imported 
raw wool, worsted yarns and woollen cloth. 

An increase of 0-4 per cent in chemical 
products to 176°6 from 175-9 was mainly 
the result of higher prices for paint 
materials. 

Animal products moved up 0:2 per cent 
to 245-0 from 244-5 when increases in fresh 
meats and eggs proved of more importance 
than general decreases in cured meats, 
fishery products, livestock, milk and its 
products, lard and tallow, hides and leather 
footwear. 

Increases in western fir and cedar lumber 
and cedar shingles raised the wood and 
paper products index 0-1 per cent to 286:4 
from 286-2; small declines were registered 
for newsprint and woodpulp because of 
lower rates for the United States dollar. 

A small increase in iron products to 
211-7 from 211°8 resulted from an increase 
in galvanized steel sheets. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets was unchanged 
in June from the May level of 209-6. Field 
products rose 0-5 per cent to 151-9 from 
151-2 as advances in potatoes and western 
hay proved stronger than declines in flax, 
eastern grains and eastern hay. In the 
animal products group lower prices for live- 
stock, chiefly eastern steers, calves and hogs, 
were mainly responsible for the decline of 
0-3 per cent to 267-3 from 268-0. 

Residential building material prices 
climbed 0-5 per cent to 277-4 from 275-9 
between May and June. Of greatest 
importance was the increase in fir lumber, 
which outweighed decreases in millwork. 
Cedar shingles, shellac, copper wire and 
galvanized steel sheets also moved higher. 
Plumbing and heating declined because of 
lower prices for lead pipe and bathroom 
fixtures. Prices of non-residential construc- 
tion materials rose 0:1 per cent to 121-2 
from 121-1. 





Committee Aids 230,000 Persons to Emigrate from Europe 


By June 30, the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration had aided a 
total of more than 230,000 persons to migrate, of whom 65,000 left Europe since the 
beginning of this year. ICEM’s 1954 target is approximately 120,000 migrants. 


The Committee hopes eventually to raise the annual total to somewhere between 


200,000 and 250,000 persons. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, June 1954* 


An increased number of work stoppages 
resulting from industrial disputes during 
June involved a greater number of workers 
and caused more time loss than in any of 
the previous four months. More than 
three-quarters of the total loss in June was 
caused by disputes involving salmon fisher- 
men in British Columbia and beverage room 
employees in four Alberta cities. 

The question of increased wages and 
related causes was a factor in 14 of the 31 
stoppages during June, causing 70 per cent 
of the total idleness. Of the other disputes, 
six arose over dismissals or suspensions, five 
over union questions, four over reduced 
hours and two over causes affecting working 
conditions. 

Preliminary figures for June 1954 show a 
total of 31 stoppages in existence during 
the month, involving 10,157 workers, with 
a time loss of 86,085 man-days, compared 
with 20 stoppages in May 1954, involving 
3,241 workers and a loss of 31,040 days. 
In June 1953 there were 31 stoppages, 6,452 
workers involved and a loss of 57,300 days. 

For the first six months of 1954. prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 94 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 25,250 workers, with a 
time loss of 364,970 man-days. In the same 
period in 1953 there were 85 strikes and 
lockouts, with 19,466 workers involved and 
a loss of 210,402 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in June 1954 was 0-10 per cent 
of the estimated working time; May 1954, 
0-04 per cent; June 1958, 0:07 per cent; 
the first six months of 1954, 0:07 per cent; 
and the first six months of 1953, 0-04 
per cent. 

Of the 31 disputes during June, two were 
settled in favour of the workers and seven 
in favour of the employers; three were 
compromise settlements and five were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 14 stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, and 
at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmon- 
ton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; and garage 
workers at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953. The work stoppage of sawmill workers 
at Stellarton, N.S., which began on October 
19, 1953, was settled during the month and 
work was resumed beginning June 22, 1954.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information on 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the LABour GAZETTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken from 
the government publications of the countries 
concerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in April 1954 was 160 
and 15 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 175 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress 29,400 workers were in- 
volved and a time loss of 73,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 160 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in April, five, 
directly involving 1,200 workers, arose over 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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demands for advances in wages, and 72, 
directly involving 10,500 workers, over 
other wage questions; three, directly in- 
volving 200 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 24, directly involving 5,500 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
52, directly involving 3,800 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 


ments; and four, directly involving 500 
workers, over questions of trade union 
principle. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for May 1954 show 
350 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, in which 180,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,750,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for April 1954 were 300 stoppages involving 
130,000 workers and a loss of 1,200,000 days. 
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Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 


communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 


Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the lhbrary 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lapour GAZETTE. 


List eNo, 72. 

Census--Canada 
1. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. Ninth 
Census of Canada, 1951. Volume 2. 


Population; Cross-Classifications of Char- 
acteristics. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1953. 
1 Volume (various pagings). 


2. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. Ninth 
Census of Canada, 1951. Volume 3. 
Housing and Families. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1953. 1 Volume (various pagings). 


Economic Conditions 


3. Knorr, Klaus Eugen. A Critique of 
the Randall Commission Report on United 
States Foreign Economic Policy. Prepared 
by Klaus Knorr and Gardner Patterson on 
the basis of a conference held at Princeton 
University, February 4 and 5 1954. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University, 1954. Pp. 65. 


4. National Bureau of Economic 
Research. Business Cycle Research and 
the Needs of Our Times, by Arthur F. 
Burns. Thirty-third annual report. New 
'Y ors 1953. gb ps ao. 


5. National _ Industrial Conference 
Board. The Conference Board Economic 
Forum presents: Shall We return to a Gold 
Standard—now? New York, c1954. Pp. 
167. 

6. United Nations. 


Social Council. 
for Asia and the 


Economie and 
Economic Commission 
Far East. Working 
Party of Experts on the Mobilization 
of Domestic Capital. Mobilization of 
Domestic Capital: Report and Documents 
of the First Working Party of Experts. 
Bangkok, Department of Economic Affairs, 
ECAFE, 1952. Pp. 206. 
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Efficiency, Industrial 


7. Shaw, Anne G. An Introduction to 
the Theory and Application of Motion 
Study. Rev. ed. Manchester, Harlequin 
Press: 1053, be .wol. 

8. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to cut Waste of 
Equipment. Washington, c1954. Pp. 12. 

9. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to cut Waste of 
Manpower. Washington, c1954. Pp. 12. 

10. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to cut Waste of 
Materials. Washington, c1954. Pp. 12. 

11. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to cut Waste of 
Space. Washington, c1954. Pp. 12. 

12. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to cut Waste of 
Time. Washington, cl1954. Pp. 12. 

13. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to cut Waste of 
Utiltres. Washington, c1954. Pp. 12. 


Employment Management 


14. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to be a Better Super- 
visor. Washington, 1954. Pp. 12. 

15. International Labour Office. Utilisa- 
tion of Holidays with Pay. Geneva, 1954. 
Bp .64: 

16. U.S. Department of the Army. 
Your Employees and Uncle Sam; how an 
Employer can capitalize on his Employee’s 


Legal Reserve Obligation. Washington, 
GiP.O; 1954. 2Ppr 9. 
Industrial Health 

17. American Standards Association. 


Safety Color Code for marking Physical 
Hazards and the Identification of Certain 
Equipment. New York, 1953. Pp. 11. 

18. South Africa. Department of 
Mines. Silicosis Board. Report for the 
Year ended 31st March, 1952. Pretoria, 
Government Printer, 1953. Pp. 21. 


Industrial Relations 


19. National Joint Industrial Council 
for the Flour Milling Industry. Thirty- 
third Annual Report. 1951-1952. London, 
19537" Ep: eo0- 


20. Proceedings of New York University 
Sizth Annual Conference on Labor... 
conducted jointly by the Law School, the 
Graduate Division of Public Service, the 
Graduate School of Arts and Science, and 
the Division of General Education of New 
York University ...Emanuel Stein, editor. 
Albany, Matthew Bender and Company, 
1953. Pp. 586. 


Industry 


21. Carpet Institute, Ine. Basic Facts 
about the Carpet and Rug Industry. New 
iY ork 953s Pp. 29: 

22. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Department 
of Manufacture. The Community Indus- 
trial Development Survey; the First Step 
nm a Community Industrial Expansion 
Program. Washington, 1954. Pp. 18. 


Labouring Classes 


23. Canada. 
Fars and Exhibitions. 
Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 29. 

24. Lane, S. H. Farm labour in Ontario, 
by 5S. H. Lane and D. R. : Campbell. 
Guelph, Ontario Agricultural College, 1953? 
BoD), ; 

25. McCarthy, John A. Rights of the 
American Worker. Chicago, American 
Technical Society, 1952. Pp. 73. 

26. South African Trades and Labour 
Council. Minutes of Third Annual Con- 
ference, Durban, cist. to 24th April; 1962. 
Johannesburg, 1952. 1 Volume (various 
pagings). 

27. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
American Labor and the American Spirit ; 
Unions, Labor-Management Relations, and 
Productivity, by Witt Bowden. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 66. 


Department of Labour. 
1953 Annual Report. 


Municipal Government 


28. MacColl, James Eugene. Looking at 
Local Government. Foreword by Morgan 
Phillips. London, 1954. Pp. 40. 

29. Mann, Mavis Andree, The Structure 
of City Government in West Virginia. 
Morgantown, Bureau for Government 
Research, West Virginia University, 1953. 
1 Volume (various pagings). 


National Safety Congress, Chicago, 1953 


30. General Sessions, 41st National Safety 
Congress. Index to Transactions of All 
Sections. Chicago, National Safety Coun- 
1054. Pp. 68. 


31. Current Safety Topics in the Aero- 
nautical Industries, as presented in Sessions 
of the Aeronautical Industries Section... 


Chicago, National Safety Council, 1954. 
Pisa ze 
32. Current Safety Topics in the Air 


Transport Industry, as presented in Sessions 
of the Air Transport Section ...Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 8. 

33. Current Safety Topics in the Auto- 
motive and Machine Shop Industries, as 
presented in Sessions of the Automotive 
and Machine Shop Section...Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 20. 

34. Current Safety Topics in the Cement 
and Quarry Industries, as presented in 
Sessions of the Cement and Quarry Section 
...Chicago, National Safety Council, 1954. 
Bie 24: 

35. Current Safety Topics in the Chemical 
Industries, as presented in Sessions of the 
Chemical Section...Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 28. 


36. Current Safety Topics in the Coal 
Mining Industry, as presented in Sessions 
of the Coal Mining Section... Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 44. 

3 Current’ Safety Tapics im the Con- 
struction Industry, as presented in Sessions 
of the Construction Section ...Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 28. 

38. Current Safety Topics in the Elec- 
trical Equipment Industry, as presented 
in Sessions of the Electrical Section... 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1954. 
Pps 12: 

39. Current Topics in Farm Safety, as 
presented in Sessions of the Farm Confer- 
ence...Chicago, National Safety Council, 
1954) “P60: 

40. Current Safety Topics in the Fertihzer 
Industry, as presented in Sessions of the 
Fertilizer Section...Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 20. 

41. Current Safety Topics wn the Food 
Industry, as presented in Sessions of the 
Food Section...Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1954. Pp. 16. 

42. Current Safety Topics in the Glass 
and Ceramics Industry, as presented in 
Sessions of the Glass and Ceramics Section 
...Chicago, National Safety Council, 1954. 
Pp 20: 

43. Current Topics in Home Safety, as 
presented in Sessions of the Home Safety 
Conference...Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1954. Pp. 28. 

44. Current Safety Topics m Industrial 
Nursing, as presented in Sessions of the 
Industrial Nursing Section...Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 20. 


sy 


45. Current Topics in Industrial Safety, 
as presented in the Subject Sessions... 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1954. 
Pp. 160. 

46. Current Safety Topics in the Marn- 
time Industries, as presented in Sessions 
of the Marine Section... Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 64. 

47. Current Safety Topics in the Meat 
Packing, Tanning and Leather Industries, 
as presented in Sessions of the Meat Pack- 
ing, Tanning and Leather Products Section 
... Chicago, National Safety Council, 1954. 
Posece 

48. Current Safety Topics in the Metals 
Industry, as presented in Sessions of the 
Metals Section ... Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1954. Pp. 48. 

49. Current Safety Topics in the Mining 
Industry, as presented in Sessions of the 
Mining Section...Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 52. 

50. Current Safety Topics in the Motor 
Transportation Industry, as presented in 
Sessions of the Commercial Vehicle Section 
...Chicago, National Safety Council, 1954. 
Pp256: 


51. Current Safety Topics in the Petroleum 
Industry, as presented in Sessions of the 
Petroleum Section...Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 76. 


52. Current Safety Topics in Power Press 
and Forging Operations, as presented in 
Sessions of the Power Press Section... 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1954. 
Pp. 24, 

53. Current Safety Topics in the Printing 
and Publishing Industry, as presented in 
Sessions of the Printing and Publishing 
Section... Chicago, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 1954. Pp. 28. 

54. Current Safety Topics in Public 
Employment, as presented in Sessions of 
the Public Employee Section ...Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 12. 


55. Current Safety Topics in the Public 
Utilities Industries, as presented in Sessions 
of the Public Utilities Section ...Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1954. . Pp. 32. 

56. Current Safety Topics in the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, as presented in Sessions 
of the Pulp and Paper Section ... Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 32. 

57. Current Safety Topics in the Railroad 
Industry, as presented in Sessions of the 
Railroad Section... Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 40. 


58. Current Safety Topics in the Rubber 
Industry, as presented in Sessions of the 
Rubber Section ... Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1954. Pp. 20. 
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59. Current Topics in School and College 
Safety, as presented in School and College 
Sessions... Chicago, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 1954. Pp. 64. 

60. Current Safety Topics in the Textile 
Industry, as presented in Sessions of the 
Textile Section...Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 20. 

61. Current Topics in Traffic Safety, as 
presented in Sessions of the Traffic Section 
... Chicago, National Safety Council, 1954. 
Povtp2: 

62. Current Safety Topics in the Transit 
Industry, as presented in Sessions of the 
Transit Section...Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 44. 

63. Current Safety Topics in the Wood 
Products Industries, as presented in Sessions 
of the Wood Products Section ...Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 40. 

64. Personal Effectiveness, as presented in 


the Early Morning Sessions... Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1954. Pp. 32. 


Occupations 

65. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. Advertising. 
London, H.MS.O., 1958. Pp. 24. 

66. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Coppersmith. 
London, H.MS.0O., 1953. Pp. 24. 

67. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Speech 
Therapist. London, H.M:S.O., 1954. Pp. 12. 


Productivity of Labour 


68. Kahn, Robert Louis. The Import- 
ance of Human Relations Research for 
Industrial Productivity. Ann Arbor, Bureau 
of Industrial Relations, University of 
Michigan, 1951. Pp. 15. 

69. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisites. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Beet Sugar Refining, 
based on Reports submitted by Sia Selected 
Plants. Prepared for Mutual Security 
Agency, Productivity and Technical Assist- 
ance Division. Washington, 1953. Pp. 84. 

70. U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Coarse Cotton Gray 
Goods, based on reports submitted by 16 
selected mills. Prepared for. Mutual 
Security Agency, Productivity and Tech- 
nical Assistance Division. Washington, 
TORS eG. LOG. 


Wages and Hours 


71. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Committee on 
Minimum Rates of Wages with Condi- 
tions of Employment in Connection with 
Special Arrangements for Domestic Help. 
Report. London, H.M:S.O., 1943. Pp. 9. 

72. International Labour Office. 


Minimum Wages in Latin America. Geneva, 
1954. Pp. 184. 


73. Printing Industrial Parity Com- 
mittee for Montreal and _ District. 
Statistics relative to Wages, Hours of Work 
and Employees in the Printing Industry of 
Montreal and District, 1937-1944. Mont- 
real, 1946? Pp. 48. 

74. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry, 
July 1.21908. Washington, G.P.0., 1954. 
Pp. 40. 
_ 75. Uttar Pradesh. Chief Inspector of 
Factories. Annual Report on the Working 
of the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 for the 
Year, 19650. Allahabad, Superintendent, 
Printing and Stationery, 1952. Pp. 71. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


76. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Eeonomics and Research Branch. Farm 
Safety and Workmen’s Compensation. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. Pp. 13. 

77. Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York. Medical Aspects of Work- 
men’s Compensation. Two symposia before 
the Special Committee on Workmen’s 


Compensation. JI. Medical treatment and 
care. II. Rehabilitation. New York, 1953. 
Pp. 104. 


78. Keiper, Joseph S. Forces that spiral 
Workmen’s Compensation Costs; a Review 
and Analysis prepared for Special Com- 
mittee on Workmen’s Compensation. New 
York, Commerce and Industry Assoc. of 
New York, c1953. Pp. 110. 

79. Sawyer, Henry Dick. Workmen’s 
Compensation in New York; its Develop- 
ment and Operations. <A series of talks 
presented on February 20, 27, March 6 and 
13, 1953 before the Special Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation. New York, 
Commerce and Industry Assoc. of New 
mors, 19537 Pp)-126. 


Miscellaneous 


80. Brennan, Niall. The Making of a 
Moron. London, New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1953. Pp. 189. The author thinks 
that morons can be made when one’s work 
does not demand enough physical and/or 
mental effort. 


81. Canada. Restrictive Trade Prac- 
tices Commission. Report concerning an 
Alleged Combine in the Distribution and 
Sale of Gasoline at Retail in the Vancouver 
Area. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 
Pp 165; 


82. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Legislative 
Department. Under the Dome; How Our 
Congress works. Washington, 1953. Pp. 18. 


83. Great Britain. Parliament. House 
of Commons. Select Committee on 
Estimates. Rearmament. London, H.M:8.0., 
1952. Pp. 38, 10. 


84. Humphrey, Hubert Horatio. The 
Stranger at Our Gate—America’s Immigra- 
tion Policy. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, c1954. Pp. 28. 

85. Neumann, Franz Leopold. Germany 


and World Politics. Toronto, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1954. 
Pp. 16: 


86. North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The NATO Handbook; Why the Treaty 
was signed, What the Treaty says, How 
NATO works. London, 1952. Pp. 71. 

87. Peterson, Arnold P. G. Handbook 
of Noise Measurement, by Arnold P. G. 
Peterson and Leo L. Beranek. Cambridge, 
Mass., General Radio Co., 1958. Pp. 102, 
18. 

88. Roth, Leon. 
Factor in Civilzation. 


Jewish Thought as a 
Paris, UNESCO, 


1954. Pp. 64. 
89. U.S. Bureau of Mines. Materials 
Survey, Beryllium, 1953, compiled for 


National Security Resources Board by the 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, with the co-operation of 
the Geological Survey. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

90. U.S. Interdepartmental Committee 
on Children and Youth. Programs of 
the Federal Government affecting Children 
and Youth; a Summary. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 126. 
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Labour Statistics 


A—Labour Force 
D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


IMAG ASE =e! IDNEmenlovupin@ral Gri Canaaoleya MINN NOMHEIe. «Akko ene nccoousoanodecnsasoen ane 
(Rab leeAee— LersOns e001 Om OeaV VOT: Kee tiie ©2111 2 CL See gee ae a 
Table A-3—Regional Distributions, Week Ended March 20, 1954.........:..........2.0000-2-s 


Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Table A-4— Distribution of All Immigrants: by. Region. cate). es tae oe ee ee 
Table A-5— Distribution of Workers Entering Canada by Occupations. ............0...2020000 


B—Labour Income 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income 


{Alors 18-1 Dewaamennss Gu Ibporebe MMOS... .ccccuduanonnovudsancnadorooucneounoabuuounonasones 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Employment and Payrolls 


Table C-1—Himployment Index Numbers by-Provinces nee cree ta eee 
Table C-2—Employment, Payrolls, and Weekly Wages and Salaries.....................-.05-. 
Table C-3—Summary of Employment, Payrollsand Average Weekly Wages and Salaries........ 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 


Teble C-/— Real HMarnings in -Manulacturine: ..asme sce ce Soe fee ee eee ee 


D—Employment Service Statistics 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Table D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants as at First of Month.................. 
Table D=2—= Unfilled Vacancies by Industry and iby Sexi. see ae eee ee ene 
Table D-2—Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants by Occupation and by Sex............ 
Table D-4—Activities of National Employment Service Offices............ 00... 0 cc cece cee eee 
Table D-5—Applications and. Placements Since 1943. 6. on. 2 nen once ee eee ena Se caren Sree 


E— Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance Commission and Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Table K-l—Number Receiving Benefit with Amount-Paids). ..) 8. eete ee ee 
Table E-2—Persons Signing the Live Unemployment Register by Number of Days Continu- 

ously on the Recister ene. seine as ose eee a ore 
Table E-3—Claims for Benefit by Provinces and Disposal of Claims.........................:- 
Table E-4+—Claimants Not Entitled to Benefit with Reasons for Non-Entitlement............. 
Table H-5-—Hetimates. of the Insured Bopulation=«.. .. esate ee ee ee 
Table: -6— Unemployment Insurance: Ham eens es. ein hee es ee 
F—Prices 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


‘able F-1--Consumer. Pricesindex Numbers, Ganada 1.14 0...60 a ee eee eee 
Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada..................0.00 eee eee 
Table ¥=3-—Index Numbers of Stapledwsoods tenis pce een ee 
Table F-4— Retail Prices of Staple Foods and Coal by Cities).......2....2-.025 05+: esse nee 
Table F-5—Index Numbers of Consumer Prices in Canada and Other Specified Countries...... 
Table F-6—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 


Table. G-t— strikes and. Lockouts in‘Canadsa: by Mouth ..c jeg eae eee ee eee 
Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During April........¢..-.-....20-0.-neseesseesuse 
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TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 























Week Ended May 22, 1954 
Total Males Females 
Total civilian non-institutional population............ 10, 234 5, 096 5,138 
AX. GroaplibinEncgrenOdees.b5 don an hoon se ounuee pus obo. 5,392 4, 202 1,190 
ELSON Seale WOT Kceyaersgy eect gee ease ct Pee cen cys. ars 5, 080 3,933 1,147 
DORMOULSIO GEOL semen reenter in ere 4,729 3, 754 975 
IDEAS TA ave nal etey| eV dsle adv eeenmn'a AD RAG Ot one Genisoeere 351 179 iz 
Usually work 35) hours’or more...............-. 128 97 31 
(a) laid off for part of the week............. ae z s 
(COMMOMASING RUE ULINY Cae yetiel tetera at hs cae sea toes can 44 3l 13 
(en lostuObacdurnmne thenweelk:n en .eee anne a _ = 
(d) found job during the week.............. = ~ a 
(oN badmwiea therapeu care tiers ecole ota; 16 15 eo 
Gamllinesst wr eee ee ier MR Citys lo sn notmtesis. 5 23 17 
(C)industrialedisputeseeee eet neers nee # a ss 
ea Ca LLON eee pies hirer etiicts ay 44rd ake se, ¥ te = 
GORE ae ee Pe ae a eiccae ce eerie cag 17 13 = 
Usually worl: less than’35 hours)......5006.4-- 223 82 141 
Persons) with jobs mot atework. osen ses ee see oe 95 76 19 
Usual vawonkeSomnOursloG mmOKes nn. 92 74 18 
(@)Mardion tomiulll weeks sues) saneee seen. 10 - = 
(bp) abbads weather ete ee. ented iiacs. = ¥ = 
(QP UMIMESSe hn reer tn ote tet trate asleisraen hayes 44 36 bP 
(C)enrdustiaalecdisputeaee renner mee ee * a he 
(QERVACALONG Eee eer eee rnc ae. 28 21 ~! 

(Gig! CONE NEY Chee, crn e, Grecetec eee Ot 93 Cire cea ie - 2 : 
Usually worksless: GhanmmounoOurse.semi ene ~ * + 
Persons without Jobs and seeking work (!)....... 217 193 24 

pe Lersonsmobtan the labour lonrce sys sn)... cles 4,842 894 3,948 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work... bee 2, 65 
(nekeepingunousesemeeeyae act tna isa dee oes 3,412 ": 3,410 
(@): ROMN We) SENG. no an bonne nanny ao Soooeoues 676 342 334 
(di retiredvon voluntamily 1dles..5..455.....- 561 429 132 
(GINO thera wearer ce ree Se ely esas ia eee 16 i = 

















Females 


5, 106 


1,186 
1,130 
504 
626 
4S8 


14 


* 


e+ e+ ££ H& 


Week Ended April 17, 1954 
Total Males 
10, 158 5, 052 
OT 4,071 
4,845 335 (fils) 
2,890 2,386 
(2) 1,955 1,329 
leo2 1,254 
* * 
59 45 
* * 
* * 
14 14 
20 16 
* * 
@y 181 | 50 
(2) 1,560 1,114 
203 75 
109 
106 
20 iW 
* * 
47 37 
* * 
22 5 
2, 
* * 
303 270 
4,901 981 
194 129 
3,391 * 
697 359 
600 478 
19 ae 











(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 


(2) The usually large number working less than 35 hours was due to Good Friday being in the survey week. 


explains nearly all the absence reported under (h) and (i). 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcre: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 




















This 














Seeking 
Part-Time 
Work 





23 


21 


hl Fel el 


% 


* 


Week Ended May 22, 1954 Week Ended April 17, 1954 
. Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Part-Time} Total Full-Time 
Work Work Work 
Motalloolene HON WOLk jas suis omitedeiees ies se are Zoo 219 16 320 297 
VAL NOUGN OS eerie teeta ncsetsrtesetniatecssos) cine Aa 204 13 303 282 
ingle rsderroOntimer rites ce mci ae ese 53 — — 66 — 
l= GhaanO Elites 6 aa50 soen ao UO monet o 70 — —_— 107 os 
ARM GUITTLOM bMS see rercita concrete ararte ex cucyereya 61 — — 102 — 
Heal SETINOT GS eee reve der xe ate apaisest iss efeie oe 27 — — . 23 — 
(3e—l CeAOM Ls weet co. een aes sis eet ig — = ¥ = 
I — NC Ghesy og anaemonaneoo SoC ene a = = 
\WOTARG. cng again os Als Cot a OCR 18 15 sf F Wei A 15 
SA SHOurse ere ee ee css + * 
1G SY ine idsign tes sey oot acorns Geer 14 2 18} iil 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED MAY 22, 1954 


(Estimates in thousands) 








The Labour Force 


BothtSexes:. cess. acetates: eta ener 
VA PUIGUWUGUITALS rene chores ee ee Cera 
Nion-Atoriculinrallg: serie seme eer 


Mailes:. occ aa ais tee ave are ieicaclci aoe aes 
Aoriculbursliess..* aes een eee 
Non-Apricnl tural secs sce eee 


Hemiales racer mi ieacceimeeeine «tee eee 
Ha eKCuiliebheel exsomoiscocenGnoakrodoe ob ie 
NoneASricultunales.eneir eee 


(41 ONVearary caret cs ctta: cordon 
ZOD VCarS' pect tae niee tee enn cio 
DO AL VATS: cincatl ow ertotens el stetehereotenerme aie 
AS5==04-VOBATSin cxisie Bisco tere ale cleree ererrtehe eis 


65) Vearsiand OVER. ceeet se nee eee 


Persons with Jobs 
Al Statustonoups: st aseren emcee meee 
Mialesiis airy tein poeta pani erat rete 
Hemiales fas ecrbcca ts tsiet hie teen eeientind 
Aloriculburailesecets sete acee emer: 
Non=A'pricultural cee concrete 


1 CH Cet: nO E: a RANE peter, ae ey 





Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 


Both, Sexest-c ccs Sa oe ls eee ee 


Mi siege eyes oe 5 Be ra aa ey Pees 


* Less than 10,000. 








Canada 


217 











Nfld. 


11 

















TABLE A-4.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Sourcg: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Month 


1949—Total 
TODOS SE otal: cern eae rere ot tet aaa 
OSL ota ere eee coe epic ie he eee 
1052 otal’ saan ete erat caus 
1 ODS —— IO bell eek wena Se eacctak Mitre ec cars. cis eae mE 


1953 —January—May. cess. 2. seeccclnle eeaee 
1954—January—May........s.ccccccccetes 
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Atlantic 


2,777 
2,198 
3, 928 
4,531 
4,049 


1,912 
1,576 





Ontario 


Prairies 


18,005 
13,575 
46, 033 
35, 318 
34,294 


11,099 
12,215 


37,533 


10, 901 
1, 1463 


168, 868 
59, 960 
67,955 


TABLE A-5.— DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











: 2 
g 0. 
Sy ae) 4g 
- gS |& aS | we 
Sy ae —= a Z| Ser 
a3 ss |. o | HS | had 
Month a8 fa | 5, H |Hae| 28S! zg 
S| SA leo. | « | Blige Sa ack & 2 
Serie es | ee | 8 | s |) eee oe | Bo) 8 
aS = a gq g ios} a nes eel ap go a He] Blam ‘Ss el 
SF aS HO 0.4 a &p BO BOS 3 ~~ 0,0 
ei y oO BOes) Or | za ennui] ro) 1 
Tob — Totale se. enn waee neers: WOOT rst ho eete he ce ana E01) ane er eo a, 5,402) 114, 786 
Popo W Obal Gee caso. dee bs shane TOO A GeO) Peete ly de [occ y 4 O71. eo ee fe ,526| 85,029 
aT tyler e, Ate to ots 10,021} 6,339} 1,855] 3,185/13,766|17,250| 879! 26,492/10,380| 966] 91,133 
1953—January-May................ 3,644] 2,371 698] 1,276] 4,342] 7,955} 281/ 9,282] 2,439] 382] 32,670 
1954—January-May................ 3,910] 2,829 985| 1,283] 5,078] 6,722} 364] 11,690] 5,259] 365] 38,485 





Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 
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TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


B—Labour Income 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





























Agricul- 
ture, 
oe Forestry, Manu- 

Fishing, facturing 

Trapping, 

Mining 

1939—Average............. 23 62 
1940—Average............. 26 78 
1941—Average............. 29 106 
1942—Average............. 30 142 
1043 —Aweraceeeeeescenen a2 168 
1944—Average............. 33 Al 
1945—Average............. 35 156 
1946—Average............. 41 147 
1947—Average............. 42 Wie 
1948—Average............. 49 203 
*1949—Average............ 49 214 
1950—Average............. 55 231 
1951—Average............. 2 272 
1952—Average............. 76 302 
1958—Average............. 783 330 
1951— November........... 85 283 
IMecembereen se eeee 83 289 
1952—January.............. 80 282 
Hebpriay aes 82 287 
Marcher aan aren 75 293 
EAT Tile. serra eee: 64 293 
UM sir ered Paetege tere cess 70 295 
TUNG etme ners 72 295 
AW bids Bova Midino how omage (2 297 
JAUSUSt Meee ren 78 308 
Heptena bene oenteee 80 315 
October anne 83 Sle 
INovemiber.20. een 84 321 
Decem bere. ses. 78 325 
1953—Januarya ee ceen teen ie 321 
Bel ruary 7 eee 70 326 
Misicheener sees ee 62 328 
Aprile iy acdsee 60 328 
IM Biya asthe ereetee 69 331 
JUNE et ce eee tet ae Ae 333 
Jiulhy neers cat sone ie 330 
ATI SUS URE ee ieee 80 334 
SE SOVAMOXAE. Snare one 80 337 
Octobers eee. 78 333 
November........... iif 328 
December........... 71 333 
1954—January.............. 65 322 
He bruary een eee 66 325 
Mar chigny tae ome oe: §2 323 
TA Die see reas hos ee 59 322 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 
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Utilities, 
Transport- cae Bae 
ation, ervices, 
aS Communi- | (including 
apn cation, Govern- 
Storage ment) 
Trade 
8 58 59 
11 63 60 
16 1 66 
18 80 @ 
21 86 78 
iy 95 83 
19 100 90 
ans 114 103 
34 134 114 
41 154 131 
47 169 147 
47 180 156 
52 208 178 
62 230 199 
70 250 215 
59 223 190 
50 223 188 
48 215 188 
47 216 193 
48 PAN? 193 
53 222 194 
59 227 198 
61 231 202 
70 234 198 
75 234 198 
74 236 203 
78 238 205 
7 242 206 
62 244 205 
58 246+ 203 
55 234 205 
Syl Dots 210 
63 251T 210 
2 246 214 
72 251 216 
76 253 212 
81 253 Dy 
82 256 22e 
83 257 226 
76 256 224 
69 255 225 
56 BAD 223 
54 247 225 
54 245 226 
59 251 229 




















Supple- 
mentary 
Labour 


Income 


7 Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 





Total 


— 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At May 1, employers in the 


principal non-agricultura! industries reported a total employment of 2,386,310. 








Year and Month 





OH (a—atANGvrOP a OL vetinarian oss ces ats Gudathe se te 
1948—A verage 
1949 = A eralp caer wom Ae tin ie cutetens cake an 
ROS 0 =A erage Oana amirenicisidia <i mereistom a4 ine 
NO SISA Gr ages. coe awla tis hclatocuetesy os stacte 
LOD 2 =—-ASV.CLA Ges chatter field ccwsine doses shiek 
NG 53 AV Era team mires h cei ccetetany G, 3% eel 


May en O52 a. eee eerste aaa tice eae 
Jan. ae OOS cm ateeaes ccc. ieenrtata dats aiete eis 
Feb. WR OSS Se peee ees torts as os came 
Mar. [RM O DSc pene oes Ps tietea a ssc merece 
Apr. Ik.” SIE a5 cone eee th Eee 
May LOSS ne were ia <. lceiste nos ate ae 
June ile GWG A ae ag Seer aes ee eee eg 
July PROS S Bee hee ae ee CRE, 
Aug. lis URC NAS  o e ae  ee Sea 
Sept. UL O55 ARR neers sats.croee-stel aries arene 
Oct. TE LOSSES Ree |. et Pe to ck ee 
‘Nov. TAL ODS ee Nels sare mace ee 
Dec. TRL IDS ei qetlesines.a ie sorantieiee scetaye 
Jan. (Peel O Fy Lema srsysuneke ares vec teste > 
Feb. mL 8) A ae reat OR Be eA Sr cpostleaey tae 
Mar. il Ge sr A ee ean reed 
Apr. (Mee NODA Aa Sate Opec Pea digsicte et cise eG 
May Toy TIE ay: ae” Seles on eee See eae + 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at May 
UO dare Ree cnces Shs St ae Me ae 








100: 


HSBAROSOKLOOOWS © BODWMOT~ 


HOO Ooeo 











| Newfoundland 


NWO FOONrOPOW SS) co bo 


COM COR 





























4 
minty lee : 
a 25) ba S. 
cS iS) = 2 
cs 1 lll neat ee 2 eet Neen 
Breil vas A © az 8 3 
Sale hemes comets 
ne ° CP) 3 o s is 
Bay a Cc oe) = 2 
93-3) 92-1) 104-3) 97-8} 94-7) 93-6] 97-2 
102-6} 99-6) 105-2) 101-2) 98-9) 97-2) 99-5 
100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0) 100-0} 100-0 
110-3) 95-6) 102-6} 100-5) 102-7) 100-8} 100-8 
112-6} 100-3} 109-0) 109-2} 110-4} 103-9] 106-0 
123-2} 104-0} 109-5) 113-4] 112-0; 106-0) 111-4 
116-4) 101-2) 101-4} 112-8) 114-7] 107-2] 116-0 
111-8} 98-1} 101-1} 106-4] 108-8} 102-5) 105-4 
116-7} 99-3] 107-8] 113-8) 114-5) 106-7} 113-5 
110-8} 101-0} 100-6} 110-6} 113-1} 104-0} 106-2 
103-7); 97-9] 98-6} 109-7} 112-9} 102-5) 105-7 
104-0) 96-9} 96-6} 108-3) 113-2} 102-9] 105-7 
108-3) 97-4) 94-8} 109-1) 113-4] 104-8] 109-2 
118-8} 100-7} 99-6) 111-8) 113-7) 106-7) 115-1 
119-6} 103-9} 100-4) 113-7] 115-7} 109-3) 119-7 
124-6] 104-2} 105-4) 114-0) 115-4} 110-5) 123-3 
124-7) 104-0} 107-1) 115-6) 116-5} 111-1) 123-3 
119-8} 104-7} 102-2) 116-2) 117-1} 110-5) 123-9 
125-2} 103-9) 101-9) 116-3} 116-3) 108-7) 124-1 
121-1] 100-2} 102-3} 114-6] 114-8] 108-8) 122-7 
105-8) 97-5) 99-7} 108-7) 112-3} 104-7} 115-9 
96-0} 95-4) 97-6} 105-7} 110-8} 100-9} 109-5 
102-4) 95-2) 96-8] 105-2) 110-2} 99-6) 108-7 
93-4) 93-3) 91-3} 103-5} 109-0} 99-9] 107-4 
97-6 2-8} 89-9} 104-6} 109-0} 100-2) 110-2 
0-2 3-3] 2°2) 28-2) 43-1 5-1 2-4 

















BRODNWAIRDAUST © TNosraAowes 
— 
=) 
= 


Done coy 
oO 
co 


| British Columbia 


COMNh HNWOAN@HAetHop GH BULwDWowE 


S 
ro) 
i) 


Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

















Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Yearand Month |= ———— oe palit is SS Se pyerate 
bs weekly weekly 
Bitoy- | Agetegnte| Average, Wagcsand| Himploy- AgETSBRt|AVer=E®, Wages and 
ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 

1O47—Amrerager....+.e eee weeee 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 92-6 36.34 
1948—-Awersives.: ks awe ae- 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average..........0cc008. 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—A-verage........000.0000- 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1TOSI——Aw Erde Oran wens eae ets 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 DLe20 
1952—Awverdge... ten. asece « « 111-6 139-7 126-0 54.13 109-3 140-3 127-6 Noy Ut! 
1953—A-verage..........2...-.. 113-4 151-5 133-4 O18 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
May 1 MOB Dee eadmeetev Pees 107-2 135-2 126-5 54.34 107-3 138-1 128-6 56.55 
Jan. PRO Doty .coeaenene Sites te 113-0 141-6 125-3 parol 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. HALOS veterans ae 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
Mar OFS Beh role ae 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apr gURS UNG ioeas Gar RES Ale cee 110-0 146-7 133-4 Yims 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
May A TOO Sideete meee erect 110-9 148-2 133-9 OTD 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.48 
June UP TLODS eese niece 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July NE URLO5S So Seer eee ne 114-9 154-5 134-0 ny ave 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug DS MUG Se ener eae 115-6 155-3 133-9 Sf.02 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept by OOS Mee ner c aoe 116-6 157-0 134-1 OMeoL 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct fe OS Bier Boers eee 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Nov iL, QBS SR ae eats 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Dee MNS Pe. sara soneoE be 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
Jan.. I OD: RS, eeotiacr. 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. LS O54 aa ee BAe 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60-60 
Mar ly 954 ee Es Soe. 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 ity ley?) 139-0 Olsts 
Apr 1 ATO BAL eee sae ee coe 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
May ie OS 4 een ewes: 106-1 146-7 137-7 59.14 107-3 150-2 139-4 61.28 


! Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
ee and ee estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 








Index Numbers (1949 = 100) Average. Weekly: Wares 

















Area and Industries Employment Payrolls and Salaries in Dollars 
May Apr. May May Apr. May May Apr. May 
1, 1954 | 1, 1954} 1, 1953} 1, 1954] 1, 1954] 1, 1953] 1, 1954 |1, 1954 1, 1953 
(a) PROVINCES 
Newfoundand Ce ANE A hs. se RR eae ets 117-8, 113-1 136-8 167-1 163-3 196-1 53.23 54.19 55.00 
Prince Edlward EN OVa NS stan Artie octenae 97-6 93-4 108-3 133-0 126-0 147-3 45.93 45.45 45.77 
Nova Scotia. SARE SOA Oe oe Ta tae 92-8 93°3 97-4 124-8 124-8 129-2 50.37 50.08 49.43 
Nie wa STULB WLC Kis, «crete cleeie occur sce sicieraser6,« 89-9 91-3 94-8 120-3 124-1 123-5 50.61 51.43 49.44 
Quebec Brides a oe RRO Re PEI 104-6 108-5 109-1 144-3 143-2 146-4 56.68 56.85 54.56 
Ontario MITE eS a Wists aPerarate dials. d6e Siaketosialc 109-0 109-0 113-4 151-1 150-6 152-8 61.35 61.20 59.65 
PVTATINLO Ame eIae creveceatate ete: < ole Siesta ih os 100-2 99-9 104-8 131-9 130-8 133-9 56.02 65.76 55.05 
Sia ECM Wallace sre, sdicieicla's «rea eles store 110-2 107-4 |. 109-2 147-7 143-0 140-9 95.53 60.19 54.15 
Alberta AARC. a RorescSHboReUoDsboBeee 118-6 118-5 123-6 160-1 159-2 160-3 59.95 59.68 58.57 
Brtpisia@ Olin taeme a qe.cetenoe stersrrsients.s 103-0 101-8 106-5 146-9 143-9 146-7 65.11 64.51 63.81 
CO AINA SD) Aver eerie ccseieees Lauda kaha 106-1 | 105-6 | 110-9 | 146-7 | 145-7 | 148-2] 59.14] 59.06 57.52 
(b) Merropouitan AREAS 
SU O LM Sayre ees aie eke as ale late oibas 106-3 105-0 114-5 142-7 140-2 154-0 43.25 43 .02 43.32 
SNAGINEN oa cenooe oe SOO EOS CREAR nr 90-9 92-7 103-9 115-3 115-8 131-7 59.52 58.63 59.54 
JE ENDVIED Oe Pn ah Gn Oto tenn PERC eT emer 109-8 116-3 109-0 149-0 157-1 143-8 48 .30 48.05 47.20 
SHERI d Ke elals 08 es ckals.aes ceean D Aman ee Cier a ates 98-6 105-1 96-3 131-3 139-4 119°8 47.76 47.55 44.95 
(QUES OYE Oe ero 1 OD I acento Ae oer 109-1 106-5 109-5 161-2 144-3 144-5 49.18 48.11 47.04 
MN EROTOOKG. (oe ae state steucdels cies at «oer acess 96:5 96-8 106-2 127-3 128-2 138-7 47.53 47.76 47.15 
BRT ORE VETS set teckaisioh rieeasiater acs ehera 4 a> 100-8 95-6 100-4 135-3 130-2 128-0 | 55.18 | 55.94 52.82 
iDiavanohsaveravelpalliey. sation cana alee One 68-6 68-8 87-5 92-3 93-7 117-9 52.27 52.92 52.37 
AVION ERE SR ners eA cyMr orci a drial eval Skis 110-8 109-4 113-8 152-7 150-4 150-8 67.05 57.39 55.71 
OG te wae El lee ee Wek ce vseaie tn deatoistede a are 106-7 105-3 108-2 146-7 144-3 140-4 53.99 53.81 51.29 
REtCHO OLOUG Memes icrsis: tated aac skiee ke ols 98-8 99-0 96-2 138-7 137-4 128-1 62.90 62.19 59.70 
HE) EEN Sai yeaa spares Poh rset Ryitats Seve ts stosk des 156-2 157°6 166-1 202-6 199-2 219-5 66.06 64.3 67.22 
INiaoanae lai sae mice meee s: oaciaars eit 145-5 145-7 165-0 224-4 224-0 255-7 LOe3d 70.14 71.03 
See ab NUIT CS Pee ete sy8.eieso.05% acs Sievuss 109-9 110-3 124-1 150-5 150-7 167-2 67.38 67.22 66.91 
METRO. a oo ORO OG Dodo nee Oe ee 119-3 119-1 118-5 168-0 167-0 159-1 62.30 62.04 59.91 
PEL CUITAT LOOM ere PRM lated seeveravers oor Pca 103-7 103-6 111-5 142-6 141-5 146-9 63.82 63.34 61.88 
IBTANLLORG eee ene et eens Sle ase 82-9 83-9 90-9 112-2 116-5 120-1 59.34 60.86 57.85 
(Gilets Seat one ick eRe ene eee Cae 98-3 98-3 110-3 134-3 136-3 152-0 53.73 54.51 54.15 
Sic hone Teme hres docsters ae sale es 104-1 102-9 108-0 143-3 142-5 145-7 55.98 56.35 54.97 
SiOVOl] QUE Yin, sooo ctrn AUD. na oe Ao Crr ee 132-0 132-1 133-8 178-6 179-1 175-5 72.42 72.59 70.14 
ILGYAORONN, otis nica eanic Caco e RCI 111-4 111-3 112-9 153-2 153-0 152-9 55.80 55.78 54.79 
SEB E cots nhc Seba te CaSO EOE EE eon 122-3 115-8 120-0 187-2 171-8 175-9 74.45 72.15 71.39 
Wild SOREN CTA a ah omatAcac Sos ne. 102-3 104-2 115-3 138-5 141-1 158-3 68.27 68.29 69.70 
SaulipobeniVatlen sense clk sacle aes 103-7 105-1 141-0 134-7 124-8 176-9 66.17 60.54 64.14 
Hee Wolltam——PtecArthury cc... ses - 102-2 98-1 117-9 | 1385-8 | 132-5 | 159-2 | 59.78 | 60.76 60.95 
\Aiataloiioleyite «oro dtg ais hoc Ie Oe eae 100-8 100-2 102-6 135-0 134-7 134-8 53.14 53.39 51.81 
TRYETaTA Es OG. ude < OER DCE TER eae 116-1 112-7 107-6 160-3 157-4 140-9 52.81 53.40 50.06 
SHISUSANSTS pp ocBon no On OBL OGRIC EOE DO Ore 115-8 112-6 110-9 160-9 157-8 146-5 51.85 crit 49.36 
IDGhOn@O Ne) Ven aceon aA beos Gow caterers 135-7 132-7 143-6 188-7 184-8 208-8 56.63 56.71 59.02 
(CRRA Gociag gd ccO REE Gees 124-4 | 123-6 | 123°9 | 171-2} 168-0) 164-0) 57.87 | 57.13 55.46 
WET LO AYE! Setrenty5 By Qe ko ROC CITE Coan 100-6 | 100-7} 100-0] 141-3} 140-3 | 134-6} 61.49 | 61.01 59.05 
WiGHOIGIE: os Soba toa eee ato Co Dee oe 105-2 | 104-3 | 111-1 146-3 | 149-1} 149-5 | 57.86] 59.51 56.51 
(c) INDUSTRIES E 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 51-6 69-5 61-0 79-7 | 108-6 85-8 | 61.69 | 62.39 58.23 
JM ENHITEN ES 9 5 Aaeaceo beni aco Dee ECO Den ee 106-5 108-2 111-9 145-1 146-2 149-0 70.02 69.43 68.08 
Mamutacuntine nutes onaee aoset sacs o: 107-3 107-9 113-1 150-2 150-8 152-9 61.28 61.19 59.43 

Dura lenGoods!tancsceee eins. ocen : 116-8 117-7 124-6 163-1 164-0 169-0 65.62 65.45 63.99 

Non-Durable Goods................ 99-1 99-4 102-9 137-5 137-8 136-2 56.88 56.83 54.63 
(CONURNGHON Sac5.o0 ad odon eee See pe pee 98-0 89-2 | 108-5 | 145-2) 135-4) 157-4] 61.39 | 62.85 59.99 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

(GEUNO rn bona aieteoen ett GS GU ee Hon One 106-2 | 103-1 109-1 138-5 | 133-0 | 139-1} 62.64) 61.91 61.21 
Publiembtilitysoperationin....cc od sccee > 111-5 | 110-1 109-4 | 159-7 | 156-7 | 147-2] 68.40 | 67.99 64.64 
TRG Tee neo CHER eee EE cre cent ano ea 112-2 111-1 109+1 153-8 152-1 143-9 50.72 50.68 48.37 
Finance, insurance and realestate...... 126-2 126-0 122-2 161-7 159-7 148-8 54.07 DEEDO 52.06 
SEINpICE nochoe Ann nec Oona nee 107-9 106-5 105-9 145-3 142-3 136-2 38.95 38.65 Ol.Ok 
industrial cOMpositenseaiesse case clers. - 106-1 105-6 110-9 146-7 145-7 148-2 | 59.14} 59.06 57.52 





1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries. : 
2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services, 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3- 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all-wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 





Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 





























All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month : Average | Average : Average | Average Average | Average 
Hes a8 | Hourly | Weekly eh ee Hourly | Weekly phates Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings | Wages ours | Earnings | Wages Earnings | Wages 
No. c $ No. c $ No. c $ 
1945—Average...... 44.3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 ai 28 42-3 73-4 call 5) 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 Al.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48 82 42-0) 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.7 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
1953—Average...... 41-3 135-8 56.09 41-6 147-1 61.19 40-9 122-9 50.27 
Maye ele el952.hn. 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49.00 
*Jan ih, HOB, coor 38-3 134-0 5l 32 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Feb. th ANB Is o 5 oo 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mar the IEE ee ac 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 50.33 
Apr the WBE os Gc 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41-8 121-3 DOG 
May il WBS 41-8 135-5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 50.80 
June Mh, CIS one 41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41-3 Aout 50.84 
July Ly OOS 41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 40.8 123-5 50.39 
Aug. Teas O 532 eee 41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60.90 40.6 123-4 50.10 
Sept Ne ao FS aS Ca oncs 6 41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 40-8 123-0 50.18 
Oct 16. L953 Fees 41-5 136-6 56.69 41-9 148-5 62.22 41-1 123-7 50.84 
Nov Peeloo3: 41-4 137-4 58.88 41-7 148-8 62.05 41-0) 124-8 isylls 1ly/ 
Dec ieee ODS aes 41-2 138-4 ov. 02 41-7 149-5 62.34 40-7 126-1 DleaZ 
*Jan. e954 Woes: 38-5. 140-4 54.05 39-1 150-1 58.69 37.8 129-1 48.80 
Feb. O54 eae 40-7 140-4 57.14 40-8 151-4 paar 40-6 127-9 51.93 
Mar. ee 1954 Ser 41-1 140-6 57.79 41-3 151-6 62.61 40-8 128-2 o2eol 
Apr. [SriG5t See 40-9 141-0 57.67 41-0 161-7 62.20 40-7 129-0 52.50 
May tet O54 yaaa 40-6 141-9 Se sail 40-9 152-4 62.33 40-4 130-1 52.56 
































* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year end holidays in the case of Jan. 1. 


FABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 








Newiownd land), kris set Mecitan crtesetert ho etna ate 
ING Wa CObIAN Scents +k OCrn. oe ee ce ee ee 
iNew ‘Brinswichd. So. the. 5 eee ne eee, Bee 
Rea Ca Ee 


AL tOntG we teenan ies Skee ee eee ee 


Ape ol oor uae geen er ae ates eOMNE Nant AeA SUP ie eee GAL hs 
Vancouver 























(in cents) 
May 1, Apr. 1, May 1, May 1, Apres ley May is 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1958 
41-8 41-2 42-2 134-7, 141-0 133-2 
41-6 40-5 42-0) 125-6 125-8 121-4 
41-3 41-5 42-5 126-8 125-8 | 120-6 
41-7 42-3 43-3 128-1 126-9 121-1 
40-2 40-3 41-4 149-7 148-9 | 143-5 
39°8 40-5 40-9 135-2 134-0 131-1 
39-7 40-8 40-8 145-4 143-6 134-3 
39-8 39-8 40-5 146-4 145-6 139-6 
38°5 38-4 38-5 169-5 168-8 164-6 
40-8 41-5 42-3 134-2 132-8 127-8 
40-1 40-3 41-0 150-0 148-9 143-2 
39-8 39-6 40-4 161-2 160-7 155-3 
40-6 40-3 43-0 169-1 167-8 165-3 
39-5 40-1 40-6 133-6 132-7 129-9 
38-1 37-9 38-4 167-2 166-2 160-8 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 




































































; Average Hourly | Average Weekly 
Average Hours Earnings Wages 2 
Industry = — aaa 
|May 1|Apr. 1|May 1/May 1)Apr. 1]May 1|May 1|Apr. 1|May 1 
| 1954 | 1954 | 1958 |.1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 
no no no ¢c c c $ $ 

Min iri preety reine tates Be racine otk ton Ree aioaecen lak | 42-1] 41-6] 42-4] 158-0} 157-3) 153-7] 66.52] 65.44] 65.17 
etal Gavin pape weet. ne erento tem a eae tite ws cade seek 43-8) 44-0} 44-5} 162-3} 160-7} 156-3} 71.09] 70.71) 69.55 
(EXON es Be oy cir CORA RED FoR RG SEEPS cod Ea oe eo | 45-7) 45-9} 46-3] 139-0) 137-9] 134-1] 63.52] 63.30] 62.09 
Otherimetaliecss pit. eee cence See were. eae pe 42-6) 42-9) 48-4] 176-8) 174-6] 170-9] 75.32} 74.90] 74.17 
TRAUB Rion, 6 dint Als. 5 MOORS AE Oe an OO ene 38-7} 36-5) 38-1] 153-5) 153-9] 153-0) 59.40) 56.17) 56.2” 
EXON bs gied SS on 58m Resta RPS ar Sie Teen Ae 37-8} 34-4) 37-0) 147-5} 147-1} 149-3) 55.76} 50.60) 55.24 
Ovlkandana tina lee asteeee ertrer ans eye oe ee ey: 41-6) 43-9] 42-3] 172-6) 172-4] 165-7] 71.80} 75.68) 70.09 
INIGMHATCHEN, oocnecvncoosceocpewnnoeneuuugceecuresceuese! Gulag Abo Bossi TeNotoll VAKoon) ARH (ail: tas) (oye eed Gaul ees 
Memfac turin oye stat eave We RAIS ooo onto rae 40-6) 40-9) 41-8] 141-9} 141-0} 135-5} 57.61] 57.67| 56.64 
Moodeandshbeverde esa seen ac asi Ga ene oes icay okt ae 41-4) 40-7| 41-4) 123-1) 123-1] 116-6) 50.96] 50.10} 48.27 
Mies usp ne CICiSEs heres eat ais ocean eta ore ee ee 40-2} 40-2) 40-4) 150-0} 150-0} 143-7] 60.30] 60.30) 58.05 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 39-Z| 39-9} 39-4) 108-6) 110-1] 1038-2} 42.57) 43.93) 40.66 
Grainenn productseeem ese eaten. so. | 42-0] 41-4] 40-9] 136-6] 135-3] 127-2) 57.37) 56.01] 52.02 
Bread and other bakery products................... | 43-4] 48-0! 44-3] 109-6! 109-8] 103-7] 47.57| 47.21] 45.94 
Distilledtandemalt iG uorceeeee. ace ese te 39-8) 39-1] 41-8} 155-9) 155-4) 140-1] 62.05] 60.76) 58.56 
Mobaccoundstobaccomproductse.....see-se..... 4. oes. 40-6] 39-2] 41-3) 141-7} 181-0} 134-3] 57.53) 51.35] 55.47 
Tate SeVEe FOROS RITES ais cua alanis ore tin aA eR Cae aa 40-2) 40-9} 41-6) 145-7) 146-6) 144-2] 58.57] 59.96) 59.99 
Mea UHerspre dU Chom cer meanee a: se Utecties cry etl. ates 38-5) 40-3] 41-3) 99-1) 99-3} 95-9} 38.15) 39.61) 39.61 
Boots andi shoes (except rulbber).=..0...0..-..5-..--- 37-8] 39-9} 41-1) 95-1] 94-3) 92-3) 35.95] 37.63) 37.94 
exileprodueis (except clowning). sme. ee sss. 1s. ae ae: 41-1} 41-0} 42-0} 110-6] 110-2} 107-5] 45.46) 45.18] 45.15 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 39-3} 38-8} 39-0} 111-6] 110-4) 110-3) 48.86) 42.84] 43.02 
\ioollenteooclste mice ne inte cette ees cs. Se ete ier, 41-8} 41-7] 43-7) 104-3) 104-2] 101-3] 43.60) 43.45) 44.27 
SWAMI OVERS: (ENESCO SVU, soo e cote ore gtauocueeurene | 43-C} 43-4} 45-5) 115-7] 114-6] 108-8) 49.75] 49.74] 49.50 
@louhinted Gextiletancentiy eres: cease ee cites | 2a eee 36-6] 38-6] 39-3} 98-6} 99-3) 94-8) 36.09] 38.33] 37.26 
WL NSTAVHS? COON MALOT TER: orld we, RAG AIOE SRO Ren entero ee eee 36-5} 39-01 40-0} 96-9] 97-8 3:8] 30.37) 38.14) 37.52 
Wiomen:sxclothinpacpria tts. br aces 47,5 clen. cae ajc ces 35-7| 37-0} 36-0} 102-5} 104-3] 99-7) 36.59] 38.59] 35.89 
US THGES OO CLS et ro ee eI ee es aN oes aN ect ese ab 37-2} 38-7] 41-1} 100-5} 100-7} 95-4] 37.39) 38.97) 39.21 
EV MOOC DRO Clu CESH ape meine reins e cee ei cc eee Pee to heer ace | 41-0] 41-4) 42-1] 126-3) 125-7) 120-4) 51.78] 52.04) 50.69 
See cin! jalkeramrs WY wn Gea caeneeue epee pre ee men ne me | 40-2) 40-5] 41-3) 185-7] 185-0] 128-6] 54.55) 54.68] 53.11 
TRUMAN ATONE Ae, doy cc ee col a ee ey Rene A ee eR 42-1) 42-6] 48-3] 114-6} 113-9] 109-9] 48.25) 48.52) 47.59 
(Qlaeie VaOOGl THROCHCUS. 46. cou cs Bonne euesansense snub. 42-7) 43-4] 43-7) 106-6] 107-4} 103-7) 45.52) 46.61) 45.32 
eA DEEADEG EI Clic ipeeweesmre erre ape a seecs & seeeeeretive 2. che icccbn dw chaos 42-1} 42-6} 48-8} 159-4} 158-9} 150-4] 67.11) 67.69) 65.88 
Jewiliios eum) jaye WAWS. ood coccbouoooacheooroedcananoe | 42-3] 43-0] 44-3] 170-6] 170-3] 160-9] 72.16] 73.23} 71.28 
Othermanerproduchsamme sane ece eels eee 41-5] 41-7) 42-3! 125-4) 124-8] 119-2] 52.04) 52.04) 50.42 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-3] 40-3] 40-3] 167-0) 166-7) 157-8] 67.30) 67.18) 63.59 
ironmancasheel DROGUCUSHeeeteaer one ae ery ore, 40-9} 40-7} 41-7} 157-5] 157-0} 152-7) 64.42) 63.90} 63.68 
Nonicnltune lim plements ees aaeeeesaece aes ceee snes 39-8] 40-7 ae 167-0; 168-5] 162-8} 66.47]} 68.58] 64.79 
inabricated andistructunalisteelie...a..00..eee2e82- =. 40-6| 40-3] 41-4] 168-5) 167-5} 161-9) 68.41) 67.50) 67.03 
Inbeun Wiyenges EN nel@VellS 40 2466 os ke oho Re Raa aoe eee Ge 40-5) 40-8} 42-8} 142-6] 142-6) 185-9) 57.75) 58.18} 58.17 
Featng and cooking appliances. ...5...5-..5.---.-- 40-8; 39-7| 41-6) 188-0! 187-1) 134-1) 56.30) 54.43) 55.79 
OnECAS TIN Serer ee Nannini ane Hota e detent 41-2) 41-0} 43-1) 156-5} 155-4} 149-9} 64.48] 63.71] 64.61 
Machinery mama Cumann ss eeieee ce essere es. 42-0; 42-3 42-9} 152-3] 152-2} 144-3) 63.97] 64.38) 61.90 
(Pienaar sao, HOKOL Siretelle nn Age panoascoaee > odour Guoee 40-5); 38-6) 40-0) 17 5} 169-0} 169-6} 69.05} 65.23) 67.84 
SleetumetaleprodUctsaw en ees ae eer. ech re 40-9) 41-2) 41-0} 151-2) 150-5} 142-2) 61.84} 62.01] 58.30 
“TPR AS OORT SO MBVOMMAEIM. pen oeasuuoenmoogaeenenenee 40-6} 41-1] 42-7] 161-4] 160-4] 156-6] 65.53] 65.92) 66.87 
JAHRE ERO TORN a lone a awe tue create paid oe eR Soe 42-1) 43-4} 43-4] 167-3] 164-1} 154-5} 70.43) 71.22) 67.05 
Wotoravelicles tarm@eantn maar neta sks wanes 39-6] 39-7) 438-8} 170-2) 169-6) 169-2} 67.40) 67.33) 74.11 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................. 40-0} 40-0} 42-2) 160-5) 160-5! 156-8} 64.20) 64.20) 66.17 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.............. 39-1) 39-8} 41-1 160-5| 159-9} 157-6) 62.76) 63.64) 64.77 
Slanolewwnbke buns ayovel weyeruenae 9 oo po concen soeoee 42-7| 42-4) 48-8) 148-9) 148-5) 145-9) 63.58] 62.96) 63.90 
peNon=terrouseMe ual prOGUCtSeie amen c er estate enc ar | 40-7| 41-1} 41-6} 158-8; 158-0) 150-2) 64.63) 64.94) 62.48 
AN liposmoyyeaay jORNOXG ICUS ic ano o onan en conode aanuedceuerGe ue 40-3) 41-2) 42-5! 146-5} 147-6] 141-2) 59.04) 60.81) 60.01 
IBRASSsTan GaCODDek: DEO GUCLS anaes ns esas ce eeedce > ac 41-1) 41-5} 42-1] 148-3] 148-0; 142-5) 60.95) 61.42) 59.99 
Shan elhinnarey Biavel TANCE. noc n oan brag emacmnecaoouor 41-0; 41-0) 41-2) 171-5} 170-8) 162-3) 70.32) 70.03) 66.87 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.......:....--.---..- 40-3} 40-4) 41-6] 151-3) 149-5} 142-5) 60.97) 60.40) 59.28 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 40-5} 40-1) 41-5] 165-7! 165-6; 156-4) 67.11) 66.41) 64.91 
NGnenera WicemineraleprOGuGtsaas cade eee ter 42-8] 43-0) 43-9} 140-7) 141-1} 133-3] 60.22) 60.67) 58.52 
aA EO CUClS maaan Sante Ak aha tite we ites oleae 44-4) 43-9} 45-1} 132-9! 132-7; 124-0} 59.01} 58.26) 55.92 
Giasstancdeclasss pho cllGusem eee see ser ls. ee orci 42-4| 48-4) 45-4) 138-7} 139-4) 129-5} 58.81) 60.50) 58.79 
Eroducts olmpetrolenmyand (GOdle. 2. ee 6 dae sas eee a 42-71 41-4) 42-1) 192-1} 186-2} 181-6) 82.03) 77.09] 76.45 
@remucal proce hsp ere eee ene on hase coe eee ors = =r 41-8} 41-5) 42-2) 143-5) 142-6 137-8) 59.98) 59.18) 58.15 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-5) 41-7/ 41-1) 120-8) 120-1) 112-9) 50.13) 50.08) 46.40 
AOIOKSS Silleei ite: oiitel Coulis, a6 ong omannncesces0Ue sen. 40-6; 41-6] 41-3} 164-9} 163-2) 157-4] 66.95] 67.89} 65.01 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 40-6) 41-1) 41-9] 116-2) 115-7; 111-2) 47.18) 47.55) 46.59 
“ID RUA Be Cools ob o.0 Gerd Cao Oe oO ie Hee Enea ee 40-9) 41-0} 42-2) 152-4) 151-7} 146-8) 62.33) 62.20) 61.95 
Ni@ineCl ids] HS, AROS. Sans Rass ne Om eae 40-4) 40-7! 41-5} 180-1] 129-0; 122-4] 52.56) 52.50) 50.80 
(COiRIRT ONO oo ao dot 3 ono olor asec ee ee Oe ees eae 39-4) 40-4) 41-0} 151-4) 152-8] 144-3) 59.65) 61.73) 59.16 
lieu hina: crave! Spamieimiwes. , go noo ode enencc one eeneer= 39-4) 39-9) 40-8) 163-6) 164-0} 157-0) 64.46] 65.44) 64.06 
nicolas brid gesrandustneGtSe.s¢ esas sie see oe 39-3; 41-6} 39-0} 119-9) 121-8) 111-5) 47.12) 50.67) 43.49 
Micciricmandanoton tuanspoructilOneccs a. sees eee ae: 45-2) 45-4) 45-1) 139-3} 139-0} 134-5) 62.96) 63.11) 60.66 
DCEVICCR See Ree net er is CAMs chro Grol aoaik ote es 41-2} 41-0} 42-2) 83-4) 82-4) 78-1) 34.36) 33.78) 32.96 
El@telsran Canesten an tomeerrrsee ermine cetera amie eee 41-4] 41-4] 42-9) 83-2) 82-3) 77-7) 34.44! 34.07). 33.33 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................... 41-8) 41-3) 41-8] 79-6) 78-5) 75-0) 383.27) 32.42) 31.35 
































*Durable manufactured goods and industries. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers (av. 1949 = 100) 


se eeeee Average Average |—- 
a W pee Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer Average 
Ore Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
per Week Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945............22005- 44.3 69-4 30.74 73:7 75-0 98-3 
Monthly, “Averase 1946.5... me ss ce ee ere 42-7 70:0 29.87 71:6 77-5 92-4 
MonthiyesAversive: 1047.5 0 cee eet 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly Average 1948.................. 42-2 91:3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthly Average 1949... .....cc00.ccee 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Averdee. 195020. sae stems tee 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Montiiy.Aw erage 0 please ene ae ree 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 IMs / 102-9 
Monthiy, Aweraeel 9525... cee e cee cneer 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Aversgesloe as.) sstieee cee 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Week Preceding: 
May TF OLODS moc nc ereamete eee: 41-8 135-5 56.64 135-8 114-4 118-7 
June Deed ts aan ee cia capien ook 41-7 135-9 56.67 135-9 114-9 118-3 
July Hee AB io toarenis Ardac 260 a ne 41-3 136-2 56.25 134-9 115-4 116-9 
August LOS Serace pute wn cts cence. 41-0 136-0 ODM 133-7 115-7 115-6 
Peptemberml we lODSs ae eae eres 41-0 135-7 55.64 133-4 116-2 114-8 
October Dae Le a Ae ora Rus, Aes 41-5 136-6 56.69 135-9 116-7 116-5 
Novembers1; 105s= a. cee eee e 41-4 137-4 56.88 136-4 116-2 117-4 
Mecem pers le Qos 41-2 138-4 57.02 136-7 115-8 118-0 
January Oba re aie enlenkis meee 41-0* 140-4 57.56 138-0 115-7 119-3 
Rebruany ele 1904s eee eee 40-7 140-4 57.14 137-0 115-7 118-4 
March ODES cote epee en wee 41-1 140-6 57.79 138-6 115-5 120-0 
April O54 1423 eee aes 40-9 141-0 OMeOr 138-3 115-6 119-6 
May Le LOO4 (5): eacteeeen treet. 40-6 141-9 57.61 138-1 115-5 119-6 


Notrre:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are January 1, 1954, 38-5 hours $54.05. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. < 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Kmployment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a_ job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. EHxcluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form WiCr+7sl .and siorm WLC» Jarre A: 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. . Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 


employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 
Persons losing several days’ work each 


week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies* 


Live Applications for Employment 


Month —— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
July LG O48 Ses fia hice seine 34, 242 22,183 56,425 80, 206 38, 364 118,570 
July el O4 Otay ars teers 20,679 PD 42,454 103,275 44,216 147,491 
July LM NOS OEMs. die cote.e 24,392 15,500 39, 892 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
July Me NOD Te eee years etic. 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 52,100 139,770 
July LOD Deee tee etc oes 22,772 17, 679 40,451 134,394 61, 866 196, 260 
July Te NOD Seater sinierare 21, 229 20,088 ates te 124,396 55,918 180,314 
August OTS Oa otie Senne 19,382 tes 37,154 111,524 52,357 163, 881 
September Us L9GSe ese. tec cicioeoe 24,203 20,321 44,524 113,191 48, 634 161,825 
October ills SUL ae oe eee 24,025 17,806 41,831 117, 827 Sos 45a 171, 280 
INfongseadayse all> INS Gat aeopoogoeda 15, 282 13,058 28,340 144, 520 60, 997 205,517 
December re LOD aie eh eto eca ass 15,446 11,868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315, 607 
January ROOM seneretsery eve ore ¢ 8,298 9,121 17,419 354, 965 84,306 439,271 
February Pre OS a aepeeremey at tle lees 8,406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 103, 112 542,745 
March 1 Pere OD deta cate ce eatecoa ert 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562,651 
April reed QOAE eee ear Geis. cls staves 11,434 12,293 OB ee 466, 120 101, 933 568, 053 
May ALO OL ere cre eisretertactaras 14,942 15,335 30,277 378,873 86, 818 465, 691 
June 1 SUE acre nomen 14, 284 15,790 30,074 237 , 848 76,782 314, 630 
July POS AE) eer rar cece 13, 251 14,417 27,668 201,931 Si, 112 283,043 


me 


*—Current vacancies only. er 
(4)—Latest figures subject to revision. 


Deferred vacancies are excluded.. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 31, 


1954 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





Industry 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.............................. 
LA) iC ccf 0 ih Se ite Ate a te nn IM, Rese gs A Stan os UR eri 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................ 
Meta leavin oe AS 250 2 as ene eee arenes nes 
EI GI Sc Feeder tes: wileks aA ua I ee See 
INon=sMetaloMaining 0s hint eaeererce rte ae eer etree es oe eeee 
Quarrying w@layandi Sand) bibse ene een ee ee 
PrOoSpeG hie eee ee hors circ oles succeeds aks ey Mewes eee ae oad eo eee 


Manufacturing i nen oe 2 ee eine ee ee rere Rae 
Foodsiand? Beverages’ .-5 sas. n ee eee Lee OR ee 
Lobaccomndelobaccouenrod ucts esse ae ere 
Rubber Products wre. d aes toc ee eet ea 
eather: ProduGtss..37-4 nen. Oe oe eee ee 
RextilerProductss (except! ohio) aerate teen 
Clothing (textile and fur) 
Wood -Productssae 6. ee ee eee. Nene 
Paper Products h.4 aah ee ee ade 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................. 
Iromand  SteelaProductse. secatetn eereeien tae ieee rere 
Sransportarloneh qi ulong en ta sl lene eee 
INon=HerroussMietalseroductsn: a een ae eee eee 
Electrical Apparatusand Supplies.......................... 
Non-MetalliesViineralserocductcaa eee eee tee eeineee 
iproducts:oreeetroleumbancda Goalline see eee eee 
Chemical Products: res tee eee ea eee 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries..................... 


Construction 2 here eo ee eee eee Fee 
General Gontractorss. ee ee oe ea ee 
Special eirade Contractors) see seats ceamenn cee ere 


Transportation, Storage and Communication............... 
‘Eras portation yet ete ce cee ee ee ee ee ee 
Storagwey smears ny eae ae ee dee eae 
Communicationt street ced aan eer ee one 


Finance, Insurance and Keal Estate......................... 


Service Sr Fee ee ee eee 
Communi tvoreLUbliG Seiya Ce ei eee ase eee 
Government Servicers.) eee eee ee ene 
Recreation Service.as 2 see ee eee 
BUSINESS'S GF VICE ee ee ee Se ee ee 
Personal-Service., 4.0 Be ee ee ee eee 


Grand Total gy. cht ee ee eee 2 ee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Male 





Change from 























Female Total April 30 | May 30 
1954 1953 

555 1,718 |— 210 |— + 1,114 
12 1,286 |+ 589 |— 255 
39 651 |— 39 |— 267 
9 205 |— 56 |— 307 
14 332 |+ 27 |+ 135 
1 34 |+ 21 |— 77 
Le ree 13 |-— 4 |— g 
15 67 |— 27 |- 9 
2,201 5,325 |— 216 |— 4,761 
293 753 |+ 64 |— 575 
2 7|- 8 0 
17 57 |+ 8 |— 36 
106 176 |— 3 |— 214 
191 246 |+ 34 |— 169 
959 1,084 |— 89 |— 977 
65 588 |-+- 144 |— 128 
39 143 |— 49 |— 121 
97 265 |— 16 |— 245 
108 626 |+ 73 |— 406 
55 406 |— 237 |— 927 
52 129 |— 20 |— 148 
85 264 |— 36 |— 285 
2 178 j|+ 71 j+ 9 
12 54 |— 44 |— 2D, 
80 205 |— 78 |-— 275 
68 144 |— 30 |— 242 
87 25239 |= 187 |— 2,222 
56 1,700 |— 279 |— 1,809 
Syl 539 |+ 92 413 
290 1,234 |+ 6 |— 985 
103 817 |— 34 |— 995 
12 58 |+ 24 |— 59 
175 359 |+ 16 |+ 69 
27 76 |— 26 |— 196 
25424 4,659 |— 39 |— 2,639 
525 1,281 j+ 58 707 
1,899 3,378 |— 97 |— 1,982 
864 1,612 |— 7|— 1,191 
9,303 13,667 |+ 2,176 |— 1,567 
1,208 1,764 j+ 351 |— 158 
690. 2,989 |+ 972 |+ 775 
130 309 |+ 44 }— 4] 
452 938 |-++ 130 |— 31 
6, 823 7,667 |+ 679 |}— ~=2,112 
15,852 32,417 |+ 2,047 |— 15,197 











TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 3, 1954 (‘) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Occupational Group 








Unfilled Vacancies (?) 





Live Applications 
for Employment 








Male 




















Male Female Total Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers. ... 2,012 928 2,940 5,400 1,116 6,516 
Clencalawiorkencsmsee reer etre ren 1,146 3,469 4,615 10,814 18,418 29, 232 
Saleseworkers. mecca van cit cee tectanae eine 1,518 1,418 2,936 4,899 8,735 13, 634 
Personal and domestic service workers... 1,063 7,598 8,661 22,198 IA ial 34,569 
SS ATI) CH PNET cna 5 ets ey Sra ron suelats ra" Colt ease ican Sees 6 1,064 1 1,065 
ANexererulltnoed ehavel derslanvores | Gn Aon ananeee 1 ae Sli 1, 850 1,631 166 1,797 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 5,061 1,562 6, 623 115, 234 21,422 136, 656 
Food and kindred products (ine. 

EOD AC CO! nae ce aie in 68 14 82 elite 620 1piee 
Wexmnbes, Coulee, QWs. ocsccsnanveae 74 1,195 1,269 Dalioe 14,047 19,182 
Lumber and wood products......... 1,066 2 1,068 16, 627 134 16,761 
ul ps papers ine pci yin) eee een 54 17 71 828 381 1,209 
Leather and leather products....... 51 57 108 1,169 1, 208 Dele 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 16 2 18 281 48 329 
iIMetalliwonkcn'oaaemerr eee ere eet 424 6 430 14,673 1,188 15, 861 
TRIE CET CE eee eee ee eae enone tae 104 5 109 233 ee 3,305 
Transportation equipment.......... 22 1 23 956 75 1,031 
Mininememert ai eee tee aren AQT Ree centers 49 2 OOUE Seer eere ee 2,001 
Constr Ciionp eee eee ee AOS OS Weer err 1,050 26,071 3 26,074 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 580 10 590 19, 233 91 19,324 
Communications and public utility.. 93 1 94 663 3 666 
derarcdieram cles eiavslC Cer rae eons PA 211 423 2,601 1,231 3,832 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,070 37 1,107 15,790 895 16, 685 
ILS ROT a Crips eas Sas het a espe pr 53 2 5) 2,440 324 2,764 
EX DECKIEI CCS Mee ee nti erect hier ncvere ss 75 2 Hel 3,520 it aA 

WinsikilledewonWersenrerceteic nace: sere 1,945 498 2,443 76, 608 14,553 91,161 
Hoodsand tobacconaa sees. sea. eee 106 143 249 2,47 2,933 5,407 
Lumber and lumber products....... 194 5 199 10, 235 243 10,478 
IMT Ovelalte 5. soanancancosanganocds 70 15 85 7,081 597 7,678 
G@onstnehlonmen net een eeneticneer ouiliiel le aerate, ene ae 813 31,787 1 31,788 
Other unskilled workers............ 762 335 1,097 25,031 10,779 35,810 

GRANDITOWVAD reise en esas rte 14,284 15,790 30,074 237,848 76, 782 314, 630 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. 





Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 




















1944—1954 
ae Applications Placements 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
OSA ere ieee sey Set erie Pa oretistoied.graiers ote as ies 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638,063 1,739,917 
MOU) Mpa een case Sin eek ter eteitt es, susie Gacianeses ovase’« 1, 855, 036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
DAO crate petes Metehtveriaveysieohstotar oleveresiah cot erelile. 1, 464, 533 494,164 | 1,958, 697 624,052 235,360 859, 412 
EY Sine See ODOR Seon OCT OR ODE Te mene 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
A Sees ee Metres aie cynic eters oo tolele wisdilees ooes 1,197,295 459 , 332 1,656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
INOUE eis are escent ad Ore ae nea OO 1,295,690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219, 816 684,179 
LOO eae eters Me hiites tiated cseiaciaw ec sictnees 1,500,763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
IMS he Amo diogedote ORES Galop a ROC Deere RC 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262, 305 918, 238 
MG DO Mr tetersit Atahe ieioke cis eee sae tins ete 1,781, 689 664, 485 2,446,174 677,777 802,730 980,507 
Ty O DIAM Tereas cteiace cs eurintcl eet oeeritiee cis sicia’ alte: ellie 1,980,918 754,358 | 2,735,276 661, 167 332, 239 993, 406 
LUDO THOMLDG St ueclve nerds nae pee e aes 867,154 318,018 | 1,185,172 186, 181 111, 612 297,793 





E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 


AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























Amount of 


Benefit 
Paid 


$ 


947,941 
102,749 
995, 985 
1,182,933 
7,117,413 
6, 226, 862 
816,518 
396,113 
1,097,805 
1,824,787 


20,709, 106 








Estimated 
Number Month of May, 1954 
Receiving 
Province Benefit 
Casha Number Days Benefit 

he Com- Paid (Disability 

Month* mencing Days in Brackets) 
PN Od OUTHOL ES ING mtv ts eclavs vias bys 66 siarae.t one 2 6,528 2,181 270,526 (1,045) 
IPpimcerwudwardulslandecscnaseesssss «o-< 963 202 36,091 (449) 
We rent Soe Seale RCS nc hu yd ire a gh o's 10, 244 3,319 308, 486 (5,362) 
INWehwal Bid bach iaeliey pets Sk eee 10, 747 4,337 363, 116 (2716) 
UIRTELS SGT Rg ages Laat Cok cat Pal Dae Pn 83, 889 30,972 | 2,313,862 (30,488) 
(OMOHVEHETONS ol Aes iadhy enc Co eect Ole Rone ee 86, 629 21,00 | 1,980,000 (21,955) 
IV IATaUE OLDEN. Ra ca sec tome ais choo ce arena abate 9,767 3, 384 270,014 (4,586) 
ate UC OU ATICg ain ACI R co acc ee ake «so aceite 3,892 ils slat 127,401 (1, 850) 
eC T GD Wet Gk onan iscm Rees aes oe 105763 4,891 333,671 (sre 
{Solel ott @/uy hbk all oy be ele tata er 21,847 9,320 566,503 (9,746) 
Total, Canada, May, 1954.......... 246, 269 87,468 | 6,575,008 (81,922) 
Total, Canada, April, 1954......... 375, 266 108,692 | 7,997,163 (88,402) 
otal sanada. May, 1055.26 oss. 5s 125,558 60,514 | 3,919,260 C5 at) 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


25,381,926 


12,195,255 
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TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT 
REGISTER AT MAY 31, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES “INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Province and Sex 


Male: \Gyeeriaee aren 


Male seein ae caterer 


IMs leG.curhee cee 


Mule oie we 








Days Continuously on the Register 

















May 31, 
1953 
6 and 5 = 73 and 

Total pee 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 Rae Total 
7,889 (25) 695 446 688 1,597 1, 463 3,000 4,917 
71,0325 (24) 668 420 668 1,555 1, 424 2,897 4, 669 
257 (1) 27 26 20 42 39 103 248 
832 (9) 84 53 78 120 93 404 586 
652 (7) 63 42 52 88 81 326 453 
180 (2) 21 11 26 32 12 78 133 
10,373 (146) 1,807 711 1,083 1,645 1,668 3, 459 7,480 
8,965 (128) 1,587 596 935 1,438 1,500 2,909 6,449 
1,408 (18) 220 115 148 207 168 550 1,031 
12,707 (110) 1,525 1,052 1,583 2,592 1,910 4,045 9,187 
11,049 (95) oid 922 1,414 2e30 1,742 3,318 8,126 
1,658 (15) 248 130 169 216 168 727 1,061 
85,085 (1,199) 11,528 feooo 9,686 16, 040 14,759 lit 56, 839 
65,514 (793) 8,197 Onaoe 7,214 12,856 12,344 19,551 43,954 
19,571 (406) 3h ell 2,003 QyAie 3, 184 DEAN 6, 166 12,885 
79,682 (969) 14, 259 Ma22e 8,538 12, 853 10,301 26,504 34,192 
59,385 (718) 10, 742 5, 629 6,149 9,392 dy AUS 19,768 23,712 
20,297 (256) Seo 1,598 2,389 3,461 2,596 6, 736 10, 480 
11,430 (197) 1,978 739 1,254 1,942 1, 266 4,251 5, 851 
7,659 (138) 1,166 448 734 323 881 3,107 3,592 
Oi Van) 812 291 520 619 385 1,144 2,259 
O10 92) OO) 381 262 380 559 435 1,632 1,641 
2,679 (47) 250 165 237 395 314 1,291 1, 087 
Oils (Li) 131 87 96 164 94 341 554 
11,699 (105) 1,804 876 1,362 2,254 1,643 3, 760 5,055 
9,833 (92) 1,494 733 i sy! 1,949 1,427 3,076 3,955 
WA Gtale; (ils) 310 143 208 305 216 684 1,100 
24,466 (812) 4,006 0), UBS 3,169 4,109 2, 834 8,311 poe 
18,710 (238) 3,040 1,584 94, ANG 3,289 2,092 6, 288 13, 004 
5,706 (74) 966 453 fog 820 742 2,023 AL ML 
247,755 (3, 130) 38, 067 20,748 Die 43,711 36,372 81,083 143, 083 
192,078 (2, 275) 28, 484 15, 891 20,974 34, 661 29,537 62,531 109, 001 
55,677 (855) 9,583 4,857 6, 800 9,050 6, 835 18,552 34, 082 

















* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 





TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


MAY, 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province 


IN OVA DCOLIAS Sethe ctee:. 2 ie ee 
ING WHSrUns wikis vce. se. eee oe 


Alberta LS SAS eS So ES i ee MN ar ep 4 


Total Canada, May 1954 
Total Canada, April 1954 
Total Canada, May 1953 





eee eer ecrccees 


ey 





Claims filed at Local Offices 


Total 


11,139 


113, 427* 
158, 411 


Not 
Total Entitled 

Renewal | Disposed to Entitled 
of Benefit Boneke 
376 3,789 1,498 2,291 
64 258 ial 87 
2,248 5,134 4,152 982 
1,265 4,906 3,624 1,282 
14,124 39,517 30, 427 9,090 
20,090 47,576 38,960 8,616 
1, 486 4,675 3,552 23 
344 1esoD 1,024 531 
1h tes 6,784 5,107 1,677 
4,636 1222 9,005 3,117 
46,406 | 126,316t| 97,520 28,796 
49,517 177,588 | 119,633 57,955 
26,178 81, 828 57, 635 24,193 


71,476 


Initial 


67,021 
108,894 


45,298 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 20,919 
Of these, 1,638 were special requests not granted, and 751 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,945 revised claims 
pending at "the end of the month. 
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Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 














Pending 


29,034 





41,923 


17,338 


7 In addition 21,053 revised claims were disposed of. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Ste : Seer : ee . 
1954 1954 1953 
IBENe LLU CATE G ESCA OMS UEC meet stmt. cmict neice role nae aclcns siec a+ «clarnebre eben 19,284 48, 422 Lso00 
Claimants Disqualified* 
ING tg Crp) O:y,6 Ce eee eer Re Nee = We Sn re I aes fh on ee 2,948 3,216 5, 420 
INotcapa bletotancdmnot avallabletorewoOrks sds.) an. + seo dese+decek accu. Qelad 2,239 oe 
ILOSEy OH yRONelis OhNE) Woes), Il ofonar lif HttEe, | Go ounnansoced goed odGE Joe oboe nInoon. 141 175 56 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................. 963 869 1,540 
IDNA RET | Roe A Ce NE hNOseookh voKe so ocone He oo Wee ob eb ob Bertone oer oaHe ie. 724 791 592 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...............0ceeceeeceees 4,876 4,945 4,698 
Failure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women.. 1,004 945 692 
OGUETACAS ONS Een eet ein SMe oe Seino Niees) stove a chee scale: susslt sata darre'e « dtoarieteee | 2,556 3, 937 2,367 
fia ONE WO OA! Se.) RE) on, ce gsc ot eee 84,623 72,265 30, 492 














* Data for May 1954 include 5,611 on revised claims and 216 on supplementary benefit claims. ; 
+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
nm ates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















At Beginning of Month: 


IL) Sed S01 Ts | ae eR EAI STIG ca hem OO WLR: Sg veces) Gis wyerain ue a dlarey sosi/ocay sree maal a wuss 


March 
EAD GIEIAY coc Ah oo see oh ORE GED RAC OL BEE Eiln cmEe EET conc cemmege rrr 
APNTEGES Soo keeles 4 sodas SORE COROT OS CHIE Otic Hee Cen ODOC Cents racic 


OQYRRO DAE we oon odd e po AS CRAG TE BD On Boe eae DR rie topis rere car? 


PAO US b Mee IO Poona, hic sop biowelora: See arava el oad w wcaane B SURISMah als) sear eswcateuetetensRerats 





Total 


3,317,000 
3,342,000 
3,339, 000 
3,328,000 


3, 276, 000 
3, 230, 000 
3,220,000 
3,197,000 
3,171,000 
3,161,000 
3,116,000 
3,119, 000 
3,150, 680 


Employed 


2,805,300 
2,829, 400 
2,844, 200 
2,937,000 


3, 037,500 
3,076, 400 
3,100, 600 
3,085,700 
3,060,100 
3,041,200 
2,972,900 
2,903, 800 
2,888, 100 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month, 


+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 





Claimants* 


511, 7007 
512, 600 
494, 8007 
391, 0007 


238,500 
153, 600 
119, 400 
111,300 
110,900 
119, 800 
143, 100 
215, 200 
262, 580 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO MAY 1954 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















bene 
ommo- 
= Total Food Shelter | Clothing | Household | dities and 
peration arvitcs 
1949-—Janianry. se octlste de actici voces ies oes 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
ODIUBL Yn veces cette cee ake wee ne 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
Mar Chae hc mete ie ies ee ial 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
Feo) Been A a OS IO ODS SR ar Eee 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
VES eter ot oer aes eric ae Oise an 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
UNG PORE ce eres «cee ere an ee es 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
JULY Poche noe TOT Cee Ee Cee 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
ASUS US bare bere mrcree tere ae eee te are 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
September areos sarmeyesw ase tes 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
OCCODEL RC ce ee es ae 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
INOWONLD CIE iain cites eisiroe histo 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
1B Yee O1Ves Wises ai ne Bs ee Sea 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
YS COLT oeaneter tater craters ar totes ler ceeter etiiate evs 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
O50 JV aNUaryarsyieictesiaeiiae ete setae as 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
Me DLUaLYaeeteetese hire aa etreie cook 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
Nia. live srercte st ate acer sytticssa seeks wines 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
PANDY cetera Serra tore. c clstevee eve st 101-2 99-8 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
EEN Aes ceiesac Chis Dies ORCC ICL OTE TARE RE 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
URIEST Se win her cacti tcah Sapte ese seater ae eae 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
Dull e eae aarp Nae ee Pterniors 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
ATI PUGE Menor ners a ert ie Fo chee « 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
Seplembpenen wes eee see ee 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
OCtODEER ress eee ctl 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
INOVGIMD COME ere earn atin nee 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
Wecombertecn see ee eons 106-6 108-4 109-6 101°3 105-5 105-7 
WAC Ro Bin Gearon BABS eEe OB 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
O51 J ANUAT Vetevorte serrate Mlccen cae cle ee 107-7 109-9 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
PG DRUALVittee seers Oe e s a ae 109-1 111-0 110°4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
WERE ta arcs anon co ea eeeE On epee fae 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
JN ahs 5 ote Cio RAINE Coen an oon eee 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
Ie ies in Onn Rah ee Rees 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
df DD sian Geren ee thas, MEH a ene ane an 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
UY See risters oe hetero Pa Pee ec ak ois lores 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114°3 112-2 
ESUGUB Ga Spe rnS eee oe cet one ccaslos 115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
SopteMberan sec eee eee ace ene 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
OClODEr eerie ie os eid 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
INOVEMIDCrA Seen e dec cts os siecinaee 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
iD Seem bers orton: cms ov ose 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
PV COT peer eet echo fatars Sonic ahelevelosenn 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
O52 TAanualvircen monet conic maie sw cece s 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
IRIS ATEN rn oo digtuid oka OBO Oe mBe on 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
JAM ESTES Ose at cya eras aC UN cee en rear 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
A DLL en asta ts 8 ortetridiots select oi sinias 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
DV APRONS Mores cherry. tie elae @ cite 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
AS OTATES Cie eb Boho Gain. eee ee 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115:7 
Jl pT Cay NSRT a se Rie cts aor eradiat 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
PATUEUS Lime eee acted okt sie otovi ise eutetoeiais 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
SCDLOMUDOr-wrmrenicctatne ae tice orn. 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
@CtobDere mae (ae Neos REE Ee Oa 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
IN OM EMD CEA tio ticnn ke Oe ne Groce 116°1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
Weceniberm cymes eae aces 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
GDS a AN AR eee vera metese alae stele sia cre 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5. 116-7 
Rabriery Meats eee or ene ae Gaaatorev ans 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
IGN Wel a stscs ea acne Ce oe ee lee 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
PADDLE ae eee a cle aioe ete is Ss 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
Fee eoI RO Ean 0 OO ICE ACRE CHE, FRC See 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
AUTO. ee OTe Sei ets are ote oiaue aintsns 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
UTES vanes penetra 5 orotate GOR OEE 115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
PA UIZUSt ete te eR einer eke 115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
Heplem ber renmecdacwea ne tacine 116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 
OCLODCE A Bee aS ote oe het ees 116-7 115-5 124-5 110°3 117-5 116-0 
INOVOMDEM Se aeianes «saci aseae s 116-2 113-4 125-0 110-3 117-4 116-3 
I) CCOMIDERs -eeviedine cian wre casei cle 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
DSA January mete mee hiae anes oe aves ee ee: 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
"i nabriaey we oT ASR CTL Ge ED 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 
Nisin Chime Prrn hee eee a ch tetas 115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
JNoigt bs tA atchdin GOR ED OAR ae 115-6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
IE ig a8 ego ob, el ar eno, See a 115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 
IAC es Nee RT TR estes anc tiice, eel teed cies 116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 117-5 
tlk anos ob onda sGue gGanAcuio gh ob US ORDaPYOCd GATOS CBSE dors 08 Un ODcomO Dour [CoCo onor gp by oo.cb OT COdGO mI mODOD Gama 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1954 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 












































Total : 

House- nee 
— = Food Shelter | Clothing} hold | avin an 

June ist, | May 1st, | June Ist, Operat’o1 es es 

1953 1954 1954 eon 
COS hen anartsy, INGUG ayo sanneone 101-2 102-2 102-5 100-0 107-3 102-3 104-0 102-7 
DEV aif isc ehctes ite sere ty Ge ae ey i 112-7 113-6 113-9 105-7 122-9 116-3 119-2 116-2 
SEMuhaeiepawile, Jo eben son cea note 114-9 115-8 116-2 109-1 120-8 118-5 116-5 123-0 
Montrealers rir cence cnr 116-0 116:3 117-0 114-3 133-1 110-6 115-8 116-8 
Otte warncteee ase ee eee 114-7 115-5 116-1 110-8 127-7 113-5 115-8 118-6 
Roronto. scorer ace o ene 116-5 IM (si/ 118-2 110-9 140-6 111-4 116-4 118-6 
Wiinnipep: ss Aarti cree serene 114-1 114-8 115-3 111-0 123-4 115-2 113-6 117-4 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 112-9 113-5 114-1 110-6 113-9 116-6 118-5 112-9 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 114-0 114-4 114-8 110-4 119-4 114-2 115-8 118-2 
VAN COUV CLiqe peceiiesn -aucreclo tries 115-8 116-9 117-1 111-6 | 124-7 113-4 124-3 118-9 

| 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Sourcr: Dominion 

















Locality 3 
£. 
Se 
‘O 5 
Ey 
nm 
cts. 
Newfoundland— 
l-=StVohniecdc tn eon eee 99-4 
P.E.I.— 
o—Gharlotteto wien einen 65-8 
Nova Scotia— 
o—Halifax, wesc eo eee 80-2 
d= Sy neve aoa eee 74-0 
New Brunswick— 
5=Moncton! 3 Yee aes oe 70-1 
6—Saint John is esc ahd cacrges ee 78:5 
Quebec— 
(= ChicoutiMisen-sen scene 89-5 
8 Holle Sa os eee ae 72°5 
9— Montreal cae itac cee ee 90-1 
L0—Quebéotersnes paces sees see 91-9 
11—Sherbrookes cee auc ee 83-0 
12—Sorel seecgecestee t. s eee ee: 81-9 
13—Three Rivers................... 91-8 
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Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. _Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 
with bone in. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. (g) Mixed-carton and loose. 
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(h) Evaporated 
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milk, 17-0 c. per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian, (m)150z. tin. (n) Mixed-Californian and Australian. (s) 28 oz. 
tin. (t) Pure, (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-JUNE, 1953-1954} 








Number of Strikes 


Number of Workers 


Time Loss 




















and Lockouts Involved 
Date 7om- Com- In evra: 
mencing In mencing In Man- i 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working Bee 
Month Month Days Time 
1954* 
Tanusiys sade eee 2 yee 24+ 24) 10,619] 10,619 | 156,969 0-19 
Piebraary s 0 eee ees ne ees 7 17 749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
March rcs ee on toe Beleciee « ei ee 12 18 1107 1,722 13,945 0-02 
April: seas eee Anes 5 een See 24 33 1,657 2, 268 24, 661 0-03 
MAY: ib Sars 1p apk Me cee eee ii 20 2,032 3, 341 31,040 0-04 
ATV ean gSeR yy Meira Same oaks OS ne Pemeret earn 20 31 9, 086 10, 157 86,085 0-10 
Cunmiilativerntotal Sma eee 94 25, 250 364, 970 0-07 
1953 , 
SATUOAT Ws sets Co ON i eerste 14} 14 2, 1361 2,186 31,050 0-04 
Heri anys oucca tne «Cee eee dit 19 2,448 eo Dalit 0-03 
Marah. cis so aes eee ee eee 12 20 4,479 5,405 32,998 0-04 
Vs 0) pO GRRE PM ey Sls Dave Neenah oD 15 22 2,854 3,626 29,180 0-03 
MAY Os io Ae ee ee te Lah ae 1 30 2,740 4,752 36, 097 0-04 
J UTC eck ome See eee re BIE aR ER ee 16 31 4,809 6,452 57, 300 0-07 
Cumulative totals.) 2. 24.2.2. 85 19, 466 210, 402 0-04 


* Preliminary figures. 

















t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
+The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 


day. 


Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 


included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE 1954 (1) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





" Wor 
Workers Da 


-_ |S | 


Number Involved |Time Loss 

in Man- Particulars (2) 
king 

ys 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June 1954 


Minina— 
Sodium and sulphate miners 
and mill workers, 
Ormiston, Sask. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Cotton yarn factory 
workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper mill office workers, 
Merritton, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Utinitigs— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, mechanics and 
railway trainmen, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Stationery store clerks, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 


Beverage room employees, 
Lethbridge, Alta. 








975 |Commenced April 1; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


200 |Commenced February 23; protesting 
dismissal of three workers; em- 
ployment conditions no _ longer 
affected by the end of June; in- 
definite. 


235 |Commenced May 26; protest against 
operating additional spindles; ter- 
minated June 18; negotiations in 
favour of employer. 


90 |Commenced May 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to May 1-53, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 3; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


1,500 |Commenced May 27; for inclusion of 


all members of union local, in- 
cluding 18 trainmen, in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; termi- 
nated June 26; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


950 |Commenced April 13; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, closed shop and reduction 
in apprentice period from four to 
two years, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated June 
30; return of workers pending 
further negotiations; indefinite. 


2,100 |Commenced February 23; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 44 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


1,300 |Commenced April 22; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take home 
pay, extension of vacation plan and 
for welfare plan, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE 1954 (') 

















Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation — -— ie noe Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- orking 
ments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June 1954—Concluded 


Beverage room employees, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Beverage room employees, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Beverage room employees, 
Edmonton, Alta. 





20 


bo 
ise) 





183 


513 





4,500 


13,000 





Commenced April 22; for implement- 
ation of award of arbitration board 
for reduced hours from 44 to 40 per 
week with same take-home pay, 
Rand formula for union dues and 
extension of vacation plan in new 
agreement. under negotiations; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced April 23; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 54 
to 48 per week, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced April 27; for new agree- 
ments providing for reduced hours 
from 44 to 40 per week with same 
take-home pay and extension of 
vacation plan, following reference 
to arbitration board; untermi- 
nated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During Jume 1954 


Loaeine— 
Loggers, 
Copper Canyon, B.C. 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, 
gillnetters and seiners, 
British Columbia. 


MIniInc— 
Nickel and copper miners, 
Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Base metal miners and 
mill workers, 
Riondel, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber and plastics 
factory workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Veneer and plywood factory 
workers, 
Ste. Therese, Que. 
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300 


5, 620 


475 


216 


434 


(°) 


100 


175 





600 |Commenced June 14; for settlement 


44,900 


950 


2,375 


500 


200 


2,275 


of various grievances; terminated 
June 16; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced June 20; for increased 
prices for fish and other changes, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 27; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced June 3; to attend union 
meetings; terminated June 4; return 
of workers; in favour of employers. 


Commenced June 16; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages to rates at neighbouring 
mine, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 29; protesting 
suspension of a worker for dama- 
ging equipment; terminated June 
29; return of workers pending 
further negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced June 10; protesting 
dismissal of a worker for quitting 
work before authorized stopping 
hour; terminated June 13; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced June 11; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages in new 
agreement under negotiations; 
unterminated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE 1954 (1) 








Number Involved Pinks Loss 





Industry, Occupation -- ——| in Man- Particulars (”) 
and Locality Establish-| yw... | Working 
Workers aaa 
ments Days 











| 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June 1954— Continued 














Planing and box factory 1 190 450 |Commenced June 28; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for reduced 
Digby, N.S. hours from 493 to 44 per week with 
same take-home pay; unterminated 
Metal Products— 
Safe and vault factory 1 200 2,900 |Commenced June 10; for imple- 
workers, mentation of award of conciliation 
Toronto, Ont. board for reduced hours from 423 
to 403 per week with same take- 
home pay and fringe benefits; 
unterminated. 
Aluminum plant workers, 1 300 75 |Commenced June 21; dispute re 
Arvida, Que. activities of union stewards; termi- 
nated June 21; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
Machinery factory workers, 1 60 180.|Commenced June 21; for a new 
St. Thomas, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated June 
( 24; negotiations; compromise. 
Refrigerator factory 1 460 1,380 |Commenced June 28; for a union 
workers, agreement of one year’s duration 
London, Ont. providing for increased wages and 
other changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 
Shipbuilding— 
Boilermakers, welders,etc., 1 99 395 |Commenced June 4; protesting sus- 
Esquimalt, B.C. pension of seven welders for refusal 
to do certain work unless paid 
“dirty money’’; terminated June 
10; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, 1 5 15 |Commenced June 10; for a union 
Sarnia, Ont. agreement with prevailing rates; 
terminated June 14; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Water— 
Stevedores, 1 105 250 |Commenced June 11; protesting 
Toronto, Ont. dismissal of two workers for 
fighting on the job; terminated 
June 14; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
Department store clerks, it 34 675 |Commenced June 5; protesting dis- 
Weyburn, Sask. missal of 14 workers for refusal to 
work Saturday night during sum- 
mer months; unterminated. 
Route salesmen and dairy 1 25 350 |Commenced June 14; for a union 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Prince Albert, Sask. wages, union shop and adjustment 
in seniority; unterminated. 
Brewery warehouse and Pines ie ene 22 85 |Commenced June 25; protest against 
retail stores clerks, loading and unloading non-union 
Sarnia, Ont. trucks; terminated June 29; return 


of workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE 1954 (*) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation a in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- Worera Working 
ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June 1954—-Concluded 


Ladies wear store clerks, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Public works employees, 
Victoria, B.C. 


“10 


2,470 





Commenced June 29; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and union security; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced June 17; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated June . 
30; return of workers pending - 
reference to arbitration; indefinite. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 


complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(*) 73 indirectly affected; (4) 450 indirectly affected; (®) 43 indirectly affected; . (*) 200 indirectly 


affected; (7) 250 indirectly affected. 
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Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
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Current Manpower Situation 


CONOMIC activity approached a seasonal peak in August, with 
total employment only slightly lower than last year but with unem- 
ployment considerably higher. There was evidence, however, of more 
stability in economic activity than for some months. This improvement 
was reflected in the continued strength of most non-manufacturing in- 
dustries and in a reversal of the downward employment trend in some of 
the non-durable manufacturing industries. There was, however, still no 
evidence of an upturn in total manufacturing employment. 


The ups and downs of employment in August largely offset each 
other, so that total employment showed little change during the month. 
Construction activity appeared to accelerate after slow expansion in 
earlier months. Hiring for the grain harvest began and food canning 
plants hired their usual quotas of temporary workers to process such 
varied crops as tomatoes and salmon. On the other hand, the mining, 
transportation and service industries passed their period of peak acti- 
vity, pulpwood cutting had not yet begun, and further lay-offs occurred 
in durable goods manufacturing. The main features of these develop- 
ments are pointed out in the manpower surveys beginning on page 1218. 


In the week ending August 2], it is estimated that 5,395,000 persons 
had jobs, an increase of slightly more than 10,000 during the month. 
However, since this increase was matched by a similar increase in the 
labour force, the number of persons without jobs and seeking work was 
estimated to be virtually the same as a month earlier. In the same week, 
persons registered for work at offices of the National Employment Ser- 
vice numbered 255,000, a decrease of some 9,000 from the previous 
month. 


The increase in labour requirements during the month was most 
marked in Quebec and, to a lesser extent, in the Atlantic region. In 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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Ontario, persons laid off in the automobile, agricultural implements and 
related industries equalled in number the additional workers hired for 
construction, agriculture and food processing. In the Prairie Provinces 
hiring was temporarily retarded by wet weather, but in British Columbia 
the heavy run of salmon and increased demand for lumber maintained a 
stable employment level. 


The comparison between employment levels in 1954 and 1953 shows 
that, in relation to last year, the situation in September was slightly 
better than in prévious months, owing to the fact that activity in agri- 
culture did not decline as early this year as last. As a result, the year- 
to-year difference in the number of job-holders was reduced, the August 
total being less than one per cent lower than the figure for August 1953. 


Because of the continued growth of the labour force, however, 
unemployment was still at substantially higher levels. The ‘‘without 
jobs and seeking work”’ total (174,000) was still double last year’s and 
the number of NES job registrations (255,000) was 90,000 greater. At 
the first of September, 38 labour market areas were in the moderate 
labour surplus category and two in the substantial surplus category; 
these areas together comprised one-third of the country’s wage earners. 
Last year at the same time, the number of areas with surpluses had 
been reduced to two, accounting for one-tenth of the wage-earner total. 


Surpluses of available labour were concentrated to a marked degree 
in the more highly industrialized centres, reflecting the continued weak- 
ness in some manufacturing industries. With adjustment for the usual 
seasonal variations,! the index of employment in manufacturing showed 
a continuous decline from June, 1953 to July 1954, the latest date for 
which employment figures are available. 


Total industrial employment has shown a greater degree of stability 
during the summer months, the recent seasonal increase equalling the 
gains of previous years. Although this is the case for most of the major 
groups within the industrial composite, employment in construction and 
manufacturing, until the end of June, failed to show the customary 
seasonal strength. 


In the construction sector, the seasonally adjusted employment 
index showed a gradual decline of six per cent from the first of March 
to the end of June; this is in contrast to last year’s experience. Un- 
favourable weather conditions during the spring and summer months 
accounts in part for the slower pick-up in building activity this year. 
Reports indicate that an improvement occurred in employment conditions 
during July and August and it is expected that this higher level will 
be maintained well into the fall months. 


Employment conditions in manufacturing had shown no over-all 


improvement by July 1. Although there was an absolute gain in employ- 
ment of one per cent during June; this did not quite match the usual 


16 mployment in many Canadian industries fluctuates considerably from season to season. 
Indexes showing average fluctuations for 1947-1951 have been calculated; these indexes 
are divided into the actual employment indexes in order to eliminate most of the seasonal 
fluctuations. The result is a monthly seasonally adjusted index that indicates the non- 


seasonal changes in employment. 
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seasonal rise for the month and the seasonally adjusted employment 
index continued the gradual downward trend that began in June of last 
year. There were no indications of any general improvement during July 


and August. 


Within the manufacturing sector, however, the trends varied from 
one industry to another. The seasonally adjusted employment indexes 
indicate that minor gains occurred during June in most of the non-durable 
goods industries and in some iron and steel industries, while most of 
the decline was concentrated in the transportation equipment industries. 
In the primary textile industry employment, seasonally adjusted, in- 
creased slightly during May and June after a continuous downward trend 
that began early in 1953. Similarly, some improvement in employment 
conditions in the clothing industry was recorded in June. Further 
strengthening is believed to have occurred in both these industries during 
July and August. In the iron and steel group, the employment index, 
seasonally adjusted, showed fractional gains during May and June 
following a steady decline from early 1953. Marked employment declines 
during June in the motor vehicles, railroad rolling stock and shipbuilding 
industries offset gains in other industries. There are indications that 
the employment levels declined further in these industries during July 
and August. 


The weakness that developed in the labour market in the past year 
results, in part, from changes in the patterns of domestic consumption, 
investment and foreign trade. In the case of consumer expenditures, 
the movement has been away from the purchase of durable goods to that 
of perishables and services; in investment, the emphasis has shifted 
from expenditures on plant and equipment to commercial, institutional 
and residential construction; and in foreign trade there has been some 
evidence of greater dependence upon exports of raw and semi-processed 
materials, 


These shifts do not, however, fully explain recent employment 
developments. Other factors, such as increased foreign competition, 
the continuing adjustment of inventory position in industry, lower year- 
to-year defence outlays during the first half of 1954, and the tendency 
of construction activity, particularly non-residential construction, to 
lag behind last year’s, have contributed to the weakness in the labour 
market. In addition, the drive for more efficient utilization of manpower 
has been given impetus by increased competitive pressures during the 
past year. These influences, together with shifting expenditure patterns 
have been most strongly felt by the secondary manufacturing industries. 
The effects have been particularly marked in plants manufacturing 
durable goods and it is in these industries that employment has declined 
to the greatest extent. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


Te agreements reached during the first half of this month covering 

steelworkers at Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and mine and 
smelter workers at Sudbury, Ont., were important results of negotiations 
that have extended over many months. In several other major sections 
of industry, including automobile manufacturing, meat packing, and the 
railways, efforts to reach agreements were continuing. Despite wide- 
spread and protracted bargaining, work stoppages have been few. Four 
important stoppages did, however, occur during the first two weeks of 
September. These involved agricultural implement workers at Toronto, 
plumbers and steamfitters at Montreal, electricians at Sarnia, and carpen- 
ters and bricklayers at Kingston. The last-mentioned stoppage, which 
began on September 2, was settled by September 10. The others were 
still in progress at the time of writing. 


Current Bargaining Developments 

Basic Steel. An agreement was reached recently between the Steel 
Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, and the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO-CCL). The settlement followed bargaining and con- 
ciliation procedures that had extended over several months. The new 
contract provides a wage increase of five cents an hour retroactive to 
April ] and improvements in the health and welfare plan. It is estimated 
that the new plan will cost the company a further two cents per hour 
for each worker. 


Agreement on the same basis was subsequently reached between 
the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, and the union. 
At the time of writing no settlement had been reported covering the other 
major producer, Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, in Syd- 


ney, N.S. 


Extended negotiations with the assistance of conciliation were 
also necessary before a contract was signed by the International Nickel 
Co. of Canada, Limited, and the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (indep.) representing approximately 16,000 employees 
of the company in the Sudbury and Port Colborne areas. The report of a 
board of conciliation, recommending a wage increase of 2% cents per 
hour effective from June ] to November 30, 1954, a further half-cent 
effective from December 1, 1954, to May 31, 1955, and other benefits 
relating to shift premiums, vacations, and the health and welfare plan, 
was the basis for settlement. 


Automotive Manufacturing. Negotiations between the Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada, Limited, at Windsor, Ont., and the United Automobile Workers 
of America (CIO-CCL), following the rejection of the report of a board 
of conciliation, have not so far resulted in an agreement. A board of 
conciliation dealing with differences between the same parties at the 
company’s Oakville plant submitted its report during the last half of 
August. The decision of the majority of the board, like that dealing with 
the dispute at Windsor (L.G., Aug., p. 1090), did not favour an increase 
in wage rates. Some improvement in the health and welfare plan and an 
increase in holidays were recommended. 
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Meat Packing. A request last month for conciliation to deal with differ- 
ences between the United Packing House Workers of America (CIO-CCL) 
and the ‘‘Big Three’’ packing concerns created a problem for which a 
solution was still being sought at the middle of this month. The union 
bargains separately with Canada Packers, Limited, Swift Canadian Co., 
Limited, and Burns & Co., Limited, for their various plants across 
Canada. The industry is, however, under the jurisdiction of the provinces 
and unless special arrangements can be made, conciliation boards have 
to be set up in various provinces to hear the same dispute. An attempt 
was made to arrange for the establishment of a board of conciliation in 
Ontario, under the law of that province, to deal with the nation-wide 
dispute. Such an arrangement could not, however, be reconciled with 
the legislation in several other provinces. 


Railways. Chief Justice Gordon Sloan of British Columbia was named 
arbitrator in the dispute between the Canadian railways and unions 
representing approximately 145,000 non-operating employees. The de- 
cisions of the arbitrator will be binding on the parties. The arbitrator 
was named by the federal Government after negotiations and conciliation, 
followed by further bargaining, failed to break a deadlock. Union officers, 
by a vote of the membership, had been authorized to take strike action 
if such were considered necessary. The demands of the unions are for 
substantial gains in fringe benefits. 


With respect to certain other employees of the railways, the boards 
of conciliation dealing with disputes, mainly over wages, between the 
Canadian National Railways and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen and also between the Railway Association of Canada 
and the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, representing 
extra gang employees, had not submitted reports at the time of writing. 


Farm Implements. Bargaining in progress since January between Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson Limited and the United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) 
resulted in settlements for plants in Woodstock and Brantford, Ont. 
Workers at the Toronto plant of the company went on strike on September 
11. The union had originally requested a wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour. The locals at Brantford and Woodstock voted to accept the report 
of a board of conciliation which recommended no wage increase under 
the terms of an interim agreement that will remain in effect until next 
June. The Toronto local turned down the proposal. 


Fishing. The recent signing of an agreement by plant operators and the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union (indep.) for fish-cannery 
workers almost completes bargaining for this season in the British 
Columbia fishing industry. Agreements were signed earlier covering 
fishermen and tendermen (L.G., Aug. p. 1091). The new contract for 
cannery workers expires April 15, 1956. It provides wage increases of 
from 12 to 18 cents an hour and the reduction of working hours next 
April 16 from 44 to 40 per week. A contract for more than 500 fresh fish 


and cold storage workers remains unsettled. 


Construction. Most of the agreements for 1954 in this industry have been 
settled but in a few cities bargaining has proved difficult. On September 
14, about 4,000 plumbers and steamfitters engaged in construction and 
repair work in Montreal went on strike. They are represented by the 
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Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada (AFL-TLC) and the 
National Syndicate of the Plumbing Industry (CCCL). Employers rejected 


a 6-cent-an-hour increase recommended by a conciliation board. 


In Sarnia, Ont., more than 100 electricians, represented by the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC), went on 
strike September 9. The men rejected a recommendation by a board of 
conciliation for a wage increase of five cents per hour. About 500 con- 
struction workers in other trades were idle as a result of their refusal 
to cross picket lines established by the electricians. 


A strike of approximately 350 building tradesmen occurred early 
in September in Kingston and lasted six days. Unions involved were 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America (AFL-TLC) 
and the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of 
America (AFL-TLC). The strike followed the rejection by the unions 
of a recommended wage increase of five cents an hour by a board of 
conciliation. Final settlement provided increases of five cents an hour 
retroactive to July 1, 1954, five cents at December ], 1954, and a further 
five cents at May 1, 1955, under a contract to be in effect for two years. 


Other Conciliation and Bargaining. For some time, conciliation boards 
have been considering differences between the Lakehead Terminal 
Elevators Association, representing elevator companies at Fort William 
and Port Arthur Ont., and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees (AFL-TLC); 
between Polymer Corporation Limited at Sarnia and the United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers (CIO); and between The Canadian General 
Electric Company Limited, Toronto and Peterborough, and the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America (indep.). In none of 
these had agreements been negotiated, nor had boards submitted reports 


by the middle of this month. 


During August it was reported that the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers (CCL) planned to seek 
a general wage increase and other gains for workers in many hotels 
operated by the CPR and CNR. Contracts covering employees in various 
hotels expire during the next few months. For one hotel, the Chateau 
Laurier in Ottawa, bargaining has begun and a board of conciliation has 
been established. 


A contract between the Aluminum Company of Canada Limited at 
Arvida, Que., and the National Metal Trades Federation (CCL) expires 
in November. The union is reported to be seeking a general wage in- 
crease and other benefits for almost 5,000 workers affected by the 
agreement. Similar gains will be sought for approximately 800 employees 
of the same company at Shawinigan Falls, Que. 


Work Stoppage Statistics 

Preliminary figures for August 1954 show 20 work stoppages in 
progress during the month. These resulted in a time loss of 48,210 man- 
days for the 3,959 workers involved. During the previous month the 
comparable figures were 29 strikes and lockouts, 54,11] man-days, and 
6,607 workers. The figures for August 1953 were 22 stoppages, 94,578 
man-days and 9,031 workers. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


URTHER expansion of farming, 

CANADA food processing and con- 

Proportion of paid workers within each of struction activities was the princi- 
pe eulslever cots stoves. pal factor affecting local labour 
cae" | requirements during August. In 

: total, 16 of the 109 areas were 
reclassified as a result of changes 
in the supplies of workers locally. 
Thirteen of the reclassifications 
resulted from a decrease in avail- 


able labour supplies. 





Of the 109 areas in the monthly 

: survey, 68 had a balanced demand- 

SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE supply situation at the first of 

GROUP EDIE NS. ee Cy acne September (13 more than a month 

earlier), and 38 had a moderate 

labour surplus (13 fewer than the previous month). The number of areas 

with a substantial labour surplus increased from one to two and those 
with a labour shortage decreased from two to one. 


o8 88 8S 328 8 





A year-to-year comparison is shown in the accompanying chart and 
table and indicates that the employment situation, in relation to last 
year’s, is somewhat better than at the beginning of August. This is 
largely the result of a belated upturn in the Quebec and Atlantic regions. 
The increase in labour demand was most marked in construction and 
was sufficient to bring Montreal, Quebec and St. John’s into the balanced 
category. In other regions, activity was at or near the seasonal high 


for the year. 


There was as yet no indication of an upturn in hiring for manu- 
facturing. Both the areas still classified in the substantial labour sur 
plus category are located in districts dominated by automobile manu- 
facturing. Other heavily industrialized areas accounted for more than 
half of the 38 areas that were in the moderate labour surplus category 
at the beginning of September. 


SPP Sei tene Labour 
——— 1 | Sept. 1 ava 1} Sept. 1 7 t. 1 wen aaa 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1953 


Labour 
Market Area 


Metropolitan 
Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


1 
1 
5 
2 





*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
September 1, 1954 
















METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 


non-agricultural activity) 



















MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 









MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) 





LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1 


Windsor 


Group 2 


Hamilton 
Vancouver — New 


Westminster 








APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 










Calgary 
Edmonton 
— > MONTREAL 

— > QUEBEC-LEVIS 
od 






Ottawa ~ Hull 
ST. JOHN'S 
Toronto 


Winnipeg 








OSHAWA 





Brantford 
Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham — Granby 
Guelph 

Holifax 

Joliette 

Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 

New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn— Val d'Or 
Sarnia 

Saint John 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 


Trois-Rivieres 


Chatham 


Campbellton 

Central Vancouver 
Island 

CHILLIWACK 

Drummondville 

Fredericton 

Golt 

Gaspe 

Lindsay 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

Soult Ste. Marie 

Sorel 

St. Hyacinthe 

St. Stephen 

Valleyfield 


Victoriaville 





te 











LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 








FORT WILLIAM — 
PORT ARTHUR 


Kingston 















Kitchener 

London 

Sudbury 

Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 

Victoria 


















Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 

Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
REGINA 
— > RIVIERE DU LOUP 
Saskatoon 
—> THETFORD - MEGANTIC — 
ST. GEORGES 
Yorkton 


<— 


— > BATHURST 
—> BEAUHARNOIS 
Belleville — 
Trenton 
Bracebridge 

Brompton 
Bridgewater 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 

—> LACHUTE - 

STE. THERESE 

Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
North Bay 
Okanogan Valley 

— >» OWEN SOUND 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 





Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
—> RIMOUSKI 
Simcoe 
—> STE. AGATHE - 
ST. JEROME 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 
SUMMERSIDE 
Trail — Nelson 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock — 
Ingersoll 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Yarmouth 


— > The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 
















Swift Current 


















































ATLANTIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic 


ATLANTIC region showed a further seasonal 
Proportion of paid workers within each of increase during August as agri- 
the four labour market groups, 1954. ERE oc ° 
culture, fishing and construction 
continued to expand. During the 
four-week period ending August 21, 
the number of persons at work 
together with those on vacation 
increased by 3,000 to a total of 
496,000. This figure was about 
15,000 lower than the estimate for 
the same date last year. 


Per Cent 


Aug. | 


ees 


Bean harvesting in the state 


of Maine and the local blueberry 
GROUP 1 GROUP2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 crop provided temporary employ- 
ment for a large number of students 
during the month but farm labour requirements were lower than usual for 
the season owing to a prolonged spell of rainy weather, which destroyed 
part of the hay crop. Grain harvesting began towards the end of August 
and an average yield was reported, although severe lodging affected the 
quality of the grain. 





Non-agricultural employment showed very little change during the 
month; seasonal increases in construction and fishing were largely off- 
set by lay-offs in coal mining and some branches of manufacturing. The 
reduction in coal mining employment, affecting 1,100 employees, re- 
sulted from a fire at the Cumberland Railway and Coal Company mines 
at Springhill, N.S. Fish-packing plants accounted for the largest lay-offs 
in manufacturing, a total of 1,500 workers being released following a 
price war which forced plant closures in Shippegan, N.B. Industrial em- 
ployment, generally, continued to lag behind last year’s level during 
August; the sharpest year-to-year decline was recorded in construction. 
While each of the four provinces of the region recorded a decline, the 
most marked change occurred in Newfoundland, principally because of a 
reduction in the volume of defence construction. 


During the month, three areas in the moderate labour surplus cate- 
gory moved into balance. At the beginning of September, of the 2] areas 
of the region, 10 were in the moderate surplus category and 1] in balance. 
At September 1, 1953, 17 areas were in balance and four in the moderate 
labour surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 

St. John’s (metropolitan). From Group 2 to Group 3. Increased construc- 
tion accounted for most of the decrease in the available labour supply. 
Although defence construction failed to reach the level anticipated 
earlier in the year, a continuing demand existed during the month. 


Summerside (minor). Group 2 to Group 3. An upswing in agriculture and 
fishing reduced unemployment in this area. Factory employment was 
lower than at the same time last year. Most fish-packing plants in the 
area were inactive because fish were being trucked to the New Bruns- 
wick market in response to a higher price. 
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Bathurst (minor). Group 2 to Group 3. Demand for woods workers in- 
creased in the area as fall logging operations began. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT increased slightly 


more during August in the Quebec 
region this year than last. Although 
inclement weather hindered acti- 
vities in agriculture, construction 
and the tourist trade, seasonal 
expansion progressed as usual in 
the clothing and food-processing 
industries and hiring generally was 
stimulated by requirements for 
vacation replacements. The number 
of persons at work at August 2] 
totalled 1,437,000 and those on 
vacation 58,000, together 19,000 
more than a month earlier. The 
total figure was 17,000 lower than 
that reported a year earlier. 








QUEBEC 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 


Per Cent 












90 —— Avg. 1 























SURPLUS SU BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


Ample labour supplies have been available for building activities 
in most areas, although residential construction this year has been 
greater in volume than last year. Other types of construction, however, 
have decreased and employment in the industry as a whole was five 
per cent lower this year at July 1 (the latest date for which figures are 
available). Building has been concentrated to a greater degree in metro- 
politan areas this year and many construction workers in outlying dis- 
tricts have found it necessary to move to find employment. 


The increase in labour demand in August resulted in the reclassi- 
fication of eight areas. Two metropolitan areas, two major agricultural 
and four minor areas moved during the month from the moderate surplus 
category into balance. At September 1, of the 24 areas in the region, 
10 were in balance and 14 in the moderate surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). From Group 2 to Group 3. The usual expansion 
occurred as activities approached the seasonal high point. Women’s 
clothing firms were confronted with shortages of sewing-machine oper- 
ators of suitable calibre. Construction activities were progressing with 
labour supplies adequate. 


Quebec (metropolitan). From Group 2 to Group 3. Industrial employment 
at the beginning of July already exceeded the total a year earlier. The 
greatest strength was in construction, which showed a 19 per cent year- 
to-year employment increase. Current labour demand centred in the boot 
and shoe, construction and logging industries. 


Thetford -Megantic-St. Georges (major agricultural). From Group 2 to 
Group 3. Labour surpluses declined despite influx of men seeking con- 
struction work at the Normandie asbestos mine and the Black Lake 
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drainage project. The agricultural work force was at its peak harvesting 
the late hay crop. Rural workers at border points were preparing to leave 
for U.S. lumber camps. 


Riviere du Loup (major agricultural). From Group 2 to Group 3. 


Beauvharnois (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. Employment reached its 
peak in food canneries. Shortages of sewing-machine operators reflected 
seasonal expansion in clothing firms. Production was slack in iron and 
steel industries. 


Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme (minor), From Group 2 to Group 3. The seasonal 
peak in tourist trade was lower than last year. Rehiring of industrial 
workers, particularly women, reduced the labour surpluses in urban 
centres. 


Lachute-Ste. Thérese and Rimouski (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. 


ONTARIO 
EMPLOYMENT in the Ontario 


region changed very little during 
August. Although the number of 
persons at work increased by 
82,000 during the month to a total 
of 1,834,000, this increase was 
almost entirely made up of workers 
returning to their jobs after va- 
cation closures. The number on 
vacation at August 21 was 115,000, 
down 81,000 from the preceding 
month. 

Outdoor activities such as 
construction and agriculture con- 
tinued active during the month, 
the labour supply being generally 
adequate in all parts of the region. 





ONTARIO 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 

Per Cent 





SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1} GROUP 2 GROUP 3. GROUP 4 


Some local shortages of construction tradesmen developed but these 
were largely filled from nearby areas. Grain harvesting was completed 
in most areas and the tobacco harvest, although later than usual, was 
well under way by the end of the month. Employment in textile and 
clothing plants increased as production of fall lines began but further 
lay-offs occurred in the automobile and agricultural implement industries. 
On a year-to-year basis, employment was slightly higher but the gains 
were largely in the service and trade industries, with slight increases 
in construction of highways, bridges and streets. Manufacturing employ- 
ment, on the other hand, remained well below last year’s, nearly all 
sectors of the industry contributing to the decline. Small year-to-year 
employment increases occurred in paper products, chemicals and non- 
metallic mineral products. Food products were at about the same level 
as a year earlier but employment in all other manufacturing industries 
was lower than last year. 


Only two areas were reclassified during August; Oshawa from the 
moderate to the substantial surplus category and Owen Sound from 
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moderate surplus to balance. At the beginning of September, of the 34 
areas in the region, 2] were in the balanced category, 1] in the moderate 
surplus and two in substantial surplus category, compared with two in 
shortage, 29 in balance and three in moderate surplus a year earlier. 


Local Area Developments 

Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Manufacturing activity 
remained slow, with further lay-offs in iron and steel, including the 
agricultural implement industry. Construction was very active but the 
industry was unable to absorb all the workers laid off in the manufac- 
turing industries. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3, although the con- 
struction boom caused some shortage of finishing carpenters, plasterers, 
painters, and plumbers. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The Canadian National 
Exhibition provided a large volume of temporary jobs during the latter 
part of August and early September; plenty of applicants were available 
this year. Short time continued in many of the manufacturing industries, 
particularly clothing and textiles. Construction continued to expand 
during the month and shortages of some skilled tradesmen developed. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group ]. The situation worsened 
during the month as more lay-offs occurred in the automobile and feeder 
plants. Construction in the area was still expanding but there was no 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient labour. 


Oshawa (major industrial). From Group 2 to Group 1, following the 
closure of the automobile plant and many of the feeder plants during 
August. These are not expected to be back to full production until some 
time in October. 


Owen Sound (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


LABOUR requirements in most 
parts of the Prairie region levelled 
off during August. The effect of 
heavy rainfall on farming and con- 
struction and lower production 
levels in some manufacturing in- 
dustries were reflected in the 
number of persons at work, which 
declined to 916,000. This figure 
was 14,000 lower than the pre- 
ceding month and 15,000 lower 
than at the same time last year. 
Rust infestation has substantially 
reduced the probable crop return so 
that, although labour requirements 
will increase as harvesting becomes 
general, the supply of workers in most areas is expected to be adequate. 
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PRAIRIE 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 






Per Cent 















BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


SURPLUS SURPLUS 
| GROUP } GROUP 2 





Only two areas were reclassified during the month; one from the 
moderate surplus category into balance and the other from the labour 
shortage category into balance. As is usual at this time of year, no 
areas had labour surpluses. Only one area reported a general shortage 
of labour, compared with seven at the same time last year. 


Local Area Developments 

Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The volume of work 
started in the city was greater than last year but construction of all 
types was held up by continual rain. Farming, oil exploration and road 
construction in the surrounding districts were also affected by bad 
weather. As a result, the local labour supply, which was inadequate 
last year, was in balance with demand this year. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment changed 
little during the month and was only slightly lower than last year. Re- 
duced activity continued in the clothing industry, railway shops and 
foundries. On the other hand, the construction industry showed marked 
buoyancy. 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment was about two 
per cent higher than last year as a result of continuous growth in the 
construction, trade and service industries. Construction employment 
is expected to remain at a high level for the balance of the season. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). From Group 2 to Group 3. 
More than 1,000 workers were rehired for pulpwood cutting during August, 
bringing total employment in the woods in the area to just over 6,000. 
Construction also increased, but not to the level attained in 1953. A 
few workers were recalled by Canadian Car and Foundry Co., Limited, 
but employment there remained well below last year’s peak. Reduced 
levels of employment continued in shipbuilding and rail and lake trans- 
portation. 


Regina (major agricultural). From Group 4 to Group 3. Although con- 
struction activity showed a further increase in this area, the labour 
shortage situation eased owing to a steady influx of workers. A few 
civil, electrical and mechanical engineers were required and painters, 
plumbers, plasterers, salesmen, stenographers and experienced sales- 
clerks were still in heavy demand. On the other hand, available semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers, particularly farm labourers, increased 
more quickly during the month than they could be absorbed. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region showed little over-all change during 
August. Although logging and sawmilling continued at peak production 
in most areas, there were substantial layoffs because of adverse weather 
conditions and excessive log inventories. Activity in agriculture in- 
creased but was limited by unusually wet weather. Manufacturing was 
somewhat busier than in the preceding month, particularly in the in- 
dustries supplying the construction industry. Construction employment 
was fairly stable. A strike in the salmon fishing industry was settled 
quickly and good catches of salmon were reported. In some areas, muddy 
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roads hampered the movement of 
logs and lumber, resulting in the 


; PACIFI 
curtailment of truck transportation. : 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 


r , the four labour market groups, 1954. 
During the month, increases ‘ 


in labour demand in some industries 
were offset by decreases in others 
so that by August 2], persons at 
work, together with those on va- 
cation, numbered 428,000, the 
same as a month earlier, but 3,000 
higher than a year before. 


Per Cent 


90 ———. Aug. 1 Sept. 1 








Sales of lumber, stimulated 
by the strike in the lumber in- 
dustry in the northwestern United CROUP CPO GEO AGRO 
States and supported by a strong 
demand from the United Kingdom, 
Australia and New Zealand, continued at a high level. Most mills oper 
ated at capacity and orders on hand indicate that the current rate of 
production will continue at least until the end of 1954. Line crews of 
power and telephone companies continued to be busily engaged in the 
extension of services, especially in rural areas. In most areas wholesale 
and retail trade were about normal for this time of year. 





During August only one labour market area was reclassified — from 
the balanced to the moderate surplus category. At the beginning of 
September, of the 10 areas in the region, three were in the moderate 
surplus category and seven in balance. A month earlier two areas had a 
moderate labour surplus and eight were in balance; at September 1, 1953, 
one area had a moderate labour surplus and nine were in balance. 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. There 
was some improvement in the employment situation during the month. In 
the logging industry, however, operations had been at such a high level 
that some operators were concerned about damage by teredos to the 
heavy stock of logs in the water and curtailed activity until some of the 
logs were moved to the mills. Lumber prices and markets have been so 
favourable recently that some smaller saw mills indicated they would 
add more shifts if experienced help were available. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 3. Increased activity 
occurred in iron and steel foundries, sheet-metal fabricating plants, 


and in shipbuilding. 


Chilliwack (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. A temporary decrease in 
construction work was the main factor responsible for reclassification. 
It was expected, however, that a sharp increase would occur in the 
demand for construction workers when the Agassiz-Rosedale bridge 
project gets under way. In other industries employment conditions were 


stable. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of September 10, 1954) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items Date Amount 


Previous | Previous 
Month Year 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ..............605 Aug. 2] 5 569,000 +0. 201 ok 
Persons at work 35 hours or more ......... Aug. 2] 4,748,000 ar wots) fh as Teas 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ...... Aug. 21] 318,000 + 3.6 | + 16.5 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... Aug. 21] 143,000 +21.2 | + 36.2 
On. short(time 5.7.02 .c ok cacteeetaneeee Aug. 21 35,000 + 2.9 | + 40.0 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ Aug. 21 175,000 — 7.4 | + (4.2 
Persons with jobs not at work .............. Aug. 21 329,000 —doeo) [eta Dee 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... Aug. 21 320,000 = eS lit a eed 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ Aug. 21 © a - 
Persons without jobs & seeking work.... | Aug. 21 174,000 2alota Soe) 
Persons not in the labouw force ................ Aug. 21 4,703,000 Leh .4 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic tcc. eee eee Aug. 19 25,796 ap PAG 
CED EG bereran crnsvaccctaannsc aca ac tiereescameneannete Aug. 19 76,955 + 38.9 
Ont afl 0 45a cee eter tree oe ea enas Aug. 19 102,498 +103.9 
Praiviey Footie hy navckansuen toasaeet es tare es Aug. 19 25,992 Oven 
Pacilicans. ee Aug. 19 23,959 + 101 
Totaly-all regione .1...0..s0-ost-nededeatserre Aug. 19 254,800 + 54.6 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit ..............0...cseseeececeseees Aug. 1 188,913 + 70.3 
Amount of benefit payments .................:0065 July $12,760,098 + 78.5 
Index of employment (1949 =100).............. July 111.5 Be SE) 
Immigration. :cectec eke crn eee July 15,839 : +  3.6(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost................ August 48,210 + 23.3(c) 
No. of workers involved ................:000000: August 3,959 + 5.%c) 
Now cot: strikes ssc ceeeusicssseet oes ot aces August 20 + 6.4(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... July $58.94 te ae eae 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. July $1.42] — + “4.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ..... July 40.5 2 — 1.9 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ................ July $57.39] + ore dt 
Consumer price index (av, 1949 =100) ...... Aug. Ul720ile an + 1.1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100) | July 118.4 3 + Leck 
Total labour income .................. $000,000 | June 1,000 nF + 1.9 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39= As ere Shera: June 251.3 a ay 
Manufacturing <:225:-t-. eet concer June 258.1 + = 56 
Durables oi cicccventersiit cero June 298.6 | — Ay life py? 
Non=Durables ..............c..ccsceceeceteeeeeees June 232.3 + + 0.2 





(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 


*Less than 10,000. 
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Notes of 
Current 
Interest 


UIC Executive Director, 
S. H. McLaren Retires 


S. H. McLaren, Executive Director, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, is 
retiring, effective October 1, it was an- 
nounced August 27 by J. G. Bisson, Chief 
Commissioner. The position of Executive 
Director is the senior executive post under 
the Commission. Mr. McLaren, in the 
government service since 1919, has occupied 
the position for eight years. 

He will be succeeded by L. J. Curry, at 
present Assistant Executive Director. 


Extensive Experience 


The retiring Executive Director had 
extensive experience in the Department of 
Finance before transferring to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. A native 
of Montreal, he received his education in 
that city. Early in the First World War he 
enlisted and served for four years. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Conduct and 
Military Medals. 

During his employment in the Finance 
Department he was for many years asso- 
ciated with the Department of Pensions 
and National Health, and inaugurated the 
Central Pay Office for all government 
services. He subsequently became Chief 
Treasury Officer with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

During the Second World War Mr. Mc- 
Laren was in charge of the Dependent’s 
Allowance and Assigned Pay Branch and 
later became Associate Director in charge 
of mobilization for service in the Armed 
Forces. He was appointed Executive Direc- 
tor of the Commission in 1945. 


Other Promotions 


Other promotions in the UIC include: 

W. K. Rutherford, Director, Employment 
Branch, to be Director of Administrative 
Services, a new position being established 
in lieu of Assistant Executive Director. 

J. W. Temple, Regional Superintendent, 
Prairie Region, to succeed Mr. Rutherford. 

William Duncan, Chief, Employment 
Specialists Division, to succeed Mr. Temple. 
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P.E. Salter New Chief of 
Depertment’s LMCS 


P. E. Salter, of Vancouver, Pacific 
Regional Field Representative of the 
Labour-Management Cooperation Service, 
has been promoted to head this Service in 
the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour. The selection was 
made following a departmental promotional 
competition. 

Mr. Salter succeeds the late H. R. 
Rutherford as head of a Labour Depart- 
ment division established during the Second 
World War to promote joint consultation 
by labour and management on problems 
affecting production. Specifically, the divi- 
sion promotes throughout Canadian indus- 
try the formation of Labour-Management 
Production Committees to deal with prob- 
lems normally outside the area covered by 
collective bargaining. The department now 
has a record of 1,030 such committees in 
existence in Canada, an increase of about 
700 since the war’s end. 

Mr. Salter, born in Chatham, N.B., 
attended the University of Toronto, grad- 
uating in 1925 with the degree of Bachelor 
of Commerce. He is a veteran of the First 
World War, having served with the 58th 
Battery, CFA, from 1916 to 1919. 

Mr. Salter started his business career in 
1925 as a cost accountant with Cana- 
dian Acme Screw and Gear, Ltd., and later 
was employed in the same capacity with 
Langley’s Ltd., Toronto, where he was 
subsequently promoted to the position of 
Plant Superintendent. 

From 1932 to 1941, Mr. Salter was Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Canada Packers, 
Ltd., and, later, Superintendent of the com- 
pany’s Vancouver plant. He joined the 
Department of Veterans Affairs in 1942 and 
served as Administrative Chairman of a 
Rehabilitation Board at Shaughnessy Hos- 
pital, Vancouver, until his appointment to 
the Department of Labour in 1945. 


Confirm Dr. MacNamara 
UIC Committee Chairman 


Appointment of Dr. Arthur MacNamara 
as Chairman of the Unemployment In- 
surance Advisory Committee has been 
confirmed by Order in Council. His 
appointment dates from July 8, 1952, to 
Silva eel ST. 

Dr. MacNamara has been acting chair- 
man for the past two years, following the 
retirement of Dr. W. A. Mackintosh upon 
completion of his five-year term of office. 

Dr. MacNamara has taken an active 
interest in the unemployment insurance 
plan from its inception. 
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Canadian Rail Dispute 
Goes to Arbitration 


At mid-August the issues in the current 
dispute between Canadian railways and 
their non-operating employees went to arbi- 
tration, after the unions involved had con- 
ducted a strike vote, the result of which, 


union leaders reported, favoured strike 
action. As this issue went to press, the 
name of the arbitrator had not been 
announced. 


A complete account of the dispute will 
appear in the Lasour Gazette following 
receipt of the arbitration ruling. 





U.S. Non-Operating Rail 
Men Win Fringe Benefits 


reached last month, 
900,000 railway workers in the United 
States—members of 14  non-operating 
unions—will receive a health and welfare 
plan, holiday pay and extended vacations. 

The agreement was reached at a con- 
ference between representatives of the 
unions and most of the country’s railroads. 
It is based on recommendations of a fact- 
finding board appointed by President 
Eisenhower and averts a threatened strike 
of the non-operating railway employees. 

The health and welfare plan will provide 
hospital, medical and surgical insurance 
coverage, with the cost of the premiums 
being shared equally by management and 
the employees. 

The non-operating employees will be 
paid for seven recognized holidays. Those 
required to work on a holiday will receive 
straight time plus time and _ one-half. 
Workers paid by the month will be com- 
pensated accordingly. 

Under the extended vacation plan, em- 
ployees with 15 years of service will 
recelve a third week’s paid vacation. 
Present vacations are two weeks. 

Shortly after the agreement covering the 
non-operating employees was announced, 
demands were made by five brotherhoods 
of operating employees who represent about 
380,000 railway workers in the country. 

The demands include various proposals 
ranging from straight pay increases to a 
rule regulating the length of freight trains. 
Other demands include premium holiday 
pay, a 40-hour work week, and revised work 
rules. 


In an agreement 





Railroad unions in Kansas say they have 
a secret strike weapon available to no other 
unions in the country. And it’s 100% 
legal, declare the union men. The weapon 
is an ancient state law which requires: 
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“When two trains approach each other at 
a crossing, they shall come to a full stop 
and neither shall start until the other 
has gone.”—Union Labor Record AFL, 


Missourt. 


N.B. Area’s Only Industry, 
Textile Milli Shuts Down 


Approximately 350 workers in the milling 
towns of Milltown and St. Stephen, N.B., 
will lose their employment as a result of 
the closing of the textile plant at St. 
Croix after 73 years of operation. 

The textile mill there, the major source 
of employment in the area, was forced to 
curtail its operations as a result of the 
depressed conditions in the trade through- 
out the country. The closing of the plant, 
to be carried out over a three to four-week 
period, was announced August 20. 

An appeal to the Federal Government 
to take action on behalf of the workers 
was sent to Prime Minister St. Laurent by 
the Textile Workers Union of America 
(CCL-CIO) on August 23. In addition, the 
labour organization prepared a brief for 
presentation to the Tariff Board calling for 
“appropriate limitations on imports” of 
woollen and worsted goods into Canada. 

In a brief presented to the Tariff Board 
August 24, the Canadian Wool Cloth 
Industry stated that “it seems clear that 
Canadian industry cannot survive under 
such conditions without a correction in the 
present tariff situation”. 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
announced on August 31 that unemploy- 
ment in the textile industry called for 
“quick and decisive action” on the part of 
the Federal Government. The CCL 
official pointed out that 27,000 of the 
industry’s 100,000 workers are unemployed 
and called for steps that would give “new 
hope” to textile communities and alleviate 
the general employment situation. 

In the meanwhile, Anthony Valente, 
President of the United Textile Workers 
of America (AFL), criticized the United 
States Government for “doing nothing” to 
combat unemployment or to aid the textile 
industry. Speaking at the 13th annual 
convention of the union on August 30, Mr. 
Valente stated that 27 textile plants 
employing 15,000 workers had gone out of 
business. 

The textile union president cited the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in pointing out that employment in the 
industry had declined from 1,100,400 in 1952 
to 960,000 in 1954. 

“This employment figure is a new low,” 
commented Mr. Valente. 


Employment Rising; But 
Wages, Hours Dropping 


Industrial employment in Canada showed 
considerable expansion at the beginning of 
June this year, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The Bureau’s composite employment 
index read 108-9 or two per cent higher 
than the May 1 reading of 106-2, regis- 
tering a greater increase than at the start 
of June last year. However, the index 
was 3:1 per cent under last year’s June 
level of 112-4. 

The upswing in employment during May 
was less pronounced in manufacturing, the 
Bureau’s index of factory employment 
registering 107-7 at June 1, only 0:4 per 
cent higher than the May 1 reading of 
107-3 and five per cent below last year’s 
June 1 level of 113-4. 

Compared with last year, however, the 
June 1 index of industrial employment was 
lower this year in all provinces except 
Saskatchewan, where a 1-4 per cent in- 
crease was recorded. 

Total labour income was higher in May 
than a month and a year earlier, even 
though the manufacturing payroll con- 
tinued to contract, according to another 
DBS report. 

Expansion in non-manufacturing indus- 
tries raised total labour income to an 
estimated $975,000,000 in May. This was 
$21,000,000 more than in April and 
$9,000,000 more than in May last year. 

The increase put this year’s five-month 
total at $4,767,000,000 about 1:5 per cent 
higher than 1953’s $4,693,000,000. 

Wages and salaries in manufacturing 
dropped by $2,000,000 during May to 
$320,000,000, some $11,000,000 under last 
year’s May payroll and the smallest total 
for any month since October 1952. The 
latest monthly decline was concentrated in 
leather products, textiles, clothing, trans- 
portation equipment and iron and _ steel 
products. 

The usual seasonal pickup in outdoor 
activities raised the combined wage bill 
of agriculture, forestry, fishing, trapping and 
mining by $10,000,000 and the construction 
payroll by $8,000,000 during May. How- 
ever, the primary industry group total of 
$69,000,000 was the same as in May last 
year and the construction total of $67,000,000 
was $5,000,000 less than a year earlier. 

Labour income in the finance and services 
group, which includes government, climbed 
$3,000,000 to $232,000,000 in May, $18,000,000 
above last year’s May figure, and the 
highest monthly total on record. The May 
payroll of the utilities, transportation, 
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communication, storage and trade group 
was $253,000,000, up $2,000,000 from the 
preceding month and $7,000,000 from a 
year earlier. Supplementary labour income 
totalled $84,000,000 in May, unchanged 
from a month and a year earlier. 


Average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
rose to a new high at the beginning of 
June but a small decline in average hours 
worked resulted in a slight drop in average 
weekly wages as compared with May 1. 

Hourly earnings at the beginning of 
June stood at 142-3 cents compared with 
141-8 cents a month earlier and 135-9 cents 
a year earlier. The work-week averaged 
39-9 hours compared with 40-6 at the start 
of May and 41-7 at the beginning of June 
last year, and weekly wages averaged 
$56.78 compared with $57.57 at May 1 and 
$56.67 at the same time last year. 


The DBS also reports that 
Canadian industry continued to produce 
less than last year. The composite index 
of industrial production (on the base 
1935-39=100) for May registered 246-0, a 
drop of 3-5 per cent from 254-8 in May of 
last year. This compared with a decline 
of 4-8 per cent in April. By June, the 
Bureau’s advance index of industrial pro- 
duction registered 251:3, a drop of more 
than two per cent over last year’s June 
index of 257-5. 

During the first five months of 1954 the 
composite index averaged three per cent 
lower than in January-May last year. 


in May 


In July, union officials representing 30,000 
auto, steel and farm implement workers in 
Southern and Western Ontario urged the 
Federal Government to call a_ special 
session of Parliament to deal with unem- 
ployment. They also requested mayors 
and reeves of Ontario communities to make 
similar demands. 


Speaking on the unemployment situation, 
Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, stated 
on August 25 that the Government’s latest 
figures on unemployment emphasized the 
continued seriousness of the situation and 
warranted a special session of Parliament. 
The CCL official noted that Members of 
Parliament “should be given the oppor- 
tunity of meeting to take positive action 
for the alleviation of unemployment”. 


Labour income reached: $5,767,000,000 in 
the first six months this year, $93,000,000 or 
about 2 per cent more than in the first half 
of 1952. About 1 per cent fewer had jobs 
but per capita weekly earnings were up 2°5 
per cent. 
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US. Employment Remains 
“Comparatively Steady” 


An expected increase in unemployment 
in the United States from June to July 
failed to develop and employment and 
unemployment showed no major change in 
that period, according to official figures 
released August 5. The Secretaries of 
Commerce and Labor, Sinclair Weeks and 
James P. Mitchell, termed the situation 
“comparatively stable”. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, 
the number of unemployed stood at 
3,346,000 in the second week of July, a 
drop of 1,000 from the corresponding week 
in June. It had been expected in some 
quarters that unemployment would rise by 
about two per cent in July. 

Total employment was estimated at 
62,140,000, a rise of about 50,000 over the 
month but 972,000 below the figure for 
the corresponding week in July 1953. Farm 
employment in the June-July period 
declined by 142,000 while non-farm employ- 
ment rose an estimated 191,000. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported from 
its sample that employment among non- 
farm workers declined by 289,000 to 
47,900,000 in mid-July and that manufac- 
turing payrolls, alone, were down by 
227,000. 


Methods of Sampling 


The Bureau’s methods of sampling are 
somewhat different from those of the 
Bureau of the Census. The former uses 
payroll data and such factors as strikes, 
vacation shut downs and temporary cur- 
tailments in operations will tend to show 
a drop in employment. The Census 
Bureau, on the other hand, counts a 
person as employed, although not working, 
if he or she has notice to return to work 
within 30 days. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
that the factory work-week averaged 39-4 
hours, a drop of 0-2 hour. The proportion 
of all civilian workers out of jobs in July 
was estimated at 5:1 per cent, about double 
the figure of a year ago and the highest 
for the month in the post-war period except 
for 1949. 

Annual production at a rate of 
$356,000,000,000 was reported by the 
Department of Commerce for the second 
quarter of 1954. This represented a gain 
of $200,000,000 above the first quarter of 
the year and marked the first upturn in 
the production index in a year. 

A decline of 63,700 for the week ending 
July 31 in the number of persons claiming 
unemployment insurance was reported by 
the Department of Labor. The 1,789,400 
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total was 12,400 higher than the 1,777,000 
claims reported for the week ending 
July 3, the 1954 low. The Department also 
reported that initial claims—notices of new 
unemployment—declined by 12,700 to 
272.200 during the week ending August 7. 
This was close to the 1954 low of 265,000 
for the week ending June 26. 

Commerce Secretary Weeks stated 
recently that he expected a business upturn 
by the fall and that government policies 
in the maritime field should lead soon to 
the expenditure of more than $350 million 
in new ship construction to provide work 
in one of the nation’s most depressed 
industries. Mr. Weeks called construction 
the mainstay of economic activity. 


Economic Improvement 


Speaking on August 13, President Eisen- 
hower stated that “the paramount fact 
about the economy at mid-year is that 
the recent decline in economic activity thas 
come to 'a halt”. The President added that 
“the rate of unemployment has shown 
some tendency to diminish of late. This 
is one of numerous signs of economic 
improvement. Retail sales have recently 
been rising again. New construction con- 
tracts are running well above the level of 
a year ago.” 

Expressing optimism about the economy, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
stated on July 22 that “a check of economic 
indicators shows that the year is likely to 
be the second best in history surpassed 
only by 1953”. In a report, the Chamber 
emphasized that so far this year the indus- 
trial production index at 124 had held 
up much better than earlier predictions. 
The index averaged 134 last year but in 
1952 it stood at 124 and in 1950 at 112. 


Continue Criticism 


In the meantime, United States labour 
organizations continued to criticize the 
economic situation. Emil Rieve, Chairman 
of the CIO Committee on Economic Policy, 
termed President Eisenhower’s remarks “not 
a realistic appraisal of the economic scene”. 
Mr. Rieve noted that “over 800,000 people 
had exhausted their unemployment com- 
pensation” and added that the economy 
must expand and operate at “considerably 
higher levels each year in order to sustain 
prosperity”. 

The AFL executive council declared 
August 9 that for government officials “to 
label 1954 cheerfully as a ‘second best’ 
economic year is a gross deception”. The 
council said in a statement that a 
$14,000,000,000 rise in wages and salaries 
would be necessary “if our whole economy 
is to recover”. 


Economic Expansion Here 


Greater than in U.S. 


Canada experienced a greater rate of 
expansion in its economic activity in the 
post-war period than did the United States, 
according to figures contained in the July 
issue of the Canadian Statistical Review 
released last month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Physical output, as measured by gross 
national product in constant dollars, was 
34 per cent higher in Canada in 1953 than 
in 1946; in the United States, in the same 
comparison, the increase amounted to 29 
percent. 


From mid-1953 to the end of the first 
quarter of 1954 the decline in this measure 
of physical output was about four per cent 
in the United States and about two per 
cent in Canada. 


The slightly higher post-war rate of 
advance in Canada was associated with the 
greater relative growth in gross private 
investment, which reflected the rapid post- 
war expansion of resource development. 
Other business and personal investment 
requirements also contributed. 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods 
and services also rose relatively more in 
Canada than in the United States, particu- 
larly after 1951, the Review states. By 
that time, “real” average hourly earnings 
in manufacturing were making more marked 
increases in this country. At the same 
time, the increases in personal income in 
both countries were on average offset to 
a lesser extent than in earlier years by the 
rise in consumer prices. 

The post-war rise in real earnings and in 
consumer expenditure and the steadiness of 
these components in recent months in both 
countries have been significant factors in 
the economic activity of Canada and the 
United States, the Review reports. 


U.S. Group Recommends 


Tax Cuts, More Spending 


Tax cuts totalling $4,500,000,000 and an 
increase in federal government expendi- 
tures by $3,000,000,000 were recommended 
August 1 in a report issued by the Con- 
ference on Economic Progress in the 
United States. The ‘Conference report 
stated that total output was running at 
an annual rate of at least $27,000,000,000 
below full production level and noted that 
the true level of unemployment, which 
included persons on reduced hours and 
those not recorded, was equivalent to full- 
time unemployment of about 5,000,000. 


The Conference, a new organization 
whose staff work is directed by Leon H. 
Kyserling, former Chairman of President 
Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
warned that “if total output in the first 
quarter of next year were to be no higher 
than in the first quarter of this year, the 
annual rate of output by early 1955 would 
be at least $37,000,000,000 below the full 
production level”. The report added that 
the true level of unemployment might 
then rise to near 7,000,000. 

In addition to the tax cuts and increased 
government spending, the Conference made 
the following recommendations: continua- 
tion of the present liberal monetary 
policy, the stabilization and long-run 
expansion of farm income, expansion of 
unemployment compensation, enactment of 
a higher minimum wage law, a compre- 
hensive long-run housing program and a 
hberalized international trade policy. 





See Clerical Employment 
Rising Despite Machines 

Clerical employment in the United States 
will continue to expand despite the in- 
creased use of office machines, the US. 
Department of Labor predicted in a recent 
report 

In April of this year, the Department 
said, nearly 8,000,000 men and women were 
engaged in clerical work, an increase of 
64 per cent over 1940. 

“Despite the machines, everything from 
automatic files to automatic thinkers, the 
human office worker is still in great 
démand,” it said. 

The Department found a high rate of 
turnover in the clerical field, with many 
women particularly leaving after marriage. 
This, it said, provides many openings for 
new entrants. 


Clerical Salaries in U.K. 


Clerical salaries in Great Britain have 
risen between 7 and 10 per cent since 1952, 
according to a report published by the 
Office Management Association. In the 
same two years, there has been an in- 
crease in the cost of living of 6 per cent 
and of 84 per cent in manual workers’ 
rates of wages. 

The report concludes that male office 
clerks are earning noticeably less than 
manual workers who, however, work an 
average of 47-9 hours per week compared 
with the usual 40 for office workers. 

For an article on salaries of office workers 
in Canada, see p. 1314. 
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Federal FEPA, Provincial 
Laws Cited in ILO Article 


Canada’s Fair Employment Practices Act 
and similar provincial legislation are 
prominently mentioned in an _rticle 
entitled “Action Against Discrimination in 
Employment” in the July issue of the 
International Labour Review, published 
monthly by the International Labour Office. 

The article analyses the measures that have 
been taken against employment discrimina- 
tion and cites as examples the experience of 
Canada and the United States. 

Canada started to take action in this 
field in 1942, the article states, when 
officials of the National Selective Service 
were prohibited from making any remark 
to, or asking any question of, any 
applicant that could be interpreted as 
condoning or suggesting discrimination. In 
addition, the article notes, after the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, the Canadian 
Parliament established a special Senate 
committee in 1948 to consider what action 
might be taken to ensure human rights 
and fundamental freedoms to all citizens. 

The article cites the Order in Council 
of September 24, 1952, enforcing non- 
discrimination in the employment of 
workers under federal government con- 
tracts; the Fair Employment Practices Act 
of May 1953, which prohibits discrimina- 
tion with regard to employment and 
membership of trade unions that are within 
the legislative power of the Canadian 
Parliament; and the Ontario and Mani- 
toba fair employment practice legislation. 
Saskatchewan’s Bill of Rights Act of 1947 
and the proposals debated by the British 
Columbia legislature last year are also 
referred to. 





Work on St. Lawrence 
Power Project Begins 


Ground breaking ceremonies on August 10 
marked the beginning of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway hydro-electric project by Ontario 
Hydro and the New York State Power 
Authority. 

The project, which is being developed 
two miles west of Cornwall, Ont., calls 
for the construction of two  cofferdams 
straddling the international boundary, the 
de-watering of the area between the two 
dams, the construction of the necessary 
powerhouse with its %-mile-long dam and 
the relocation of Ontario Highway No. 2, 
part of which will be flooded by the new 
project. 
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In addition to the actual hydro-electric 
work, construction will begin on the main 
project office, to be located near Cornwall. 

It has been estimated that the com- 
bined power and navigation project will 
eventually employ approximately 10,000 
men, half on each side of the river. 





Gross National Product 
Steadies in 2nd Quarter 


Canada’s gross national product remained 
steady in the second quarter of 1954, at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of $23-9 


billion, according to advance figures 
released by the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics. 


The minor declines in production of the 
two preceding quarters of this year were 
not resumed. The level of aggregate out- 
put was thus unchanged from the first 
quarter of 1954 but was almost two per 
cent below last year’s annual average of 
$24-3 billion. 

Apparently, reports the DBS, the recent 
declines in total non-agricultural production 
were halted in the second quarter and a 
small increase occurred. Related  indi- 
ecators show that production in durable 
goods manufacturing, construction, trans- 
portation, communication and storage con- 
tinued to move downward in the second 
quarter, following the trends which began 
in 1953. 


Declines in these groups, however, were 
offset by gains in the service industries, 
except transportation, and in non-durab!e 
goods producing industries, except clothing. 


In manufacturing, the major declines in 
durable goods production from the first 
to the second quarter occurred in trans- 
portation equipment, electrical apparatus 
and supplies, and iron and steel products. 
The transportation, communication and 
storage group was affected by declines in 
shipments of grains, motor vehicles and 
farm implements. 





Wage Guarantee per Trip 
Won by B.C. Drivers 


A form of guaranteed wage for truck 
drivers in British Columbia has _ been 
achieved as a result of an agreement 
between Local No. 31 of the General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Union (AFL) and a 
Vancouver fruit and produce company. 
Under the terms of the pact, the wages 
for each round trip from Vancouver to 
any point in California are guaranteed and 
hotel accommodation for the drivers will 
be paid by the employer after the first day. 


CCA President Urges 
More Winter Building 


More construction during the winter 
months was advocated as a means of 
reducing Canada’s seasonal unemployment 
by Raymond Brunet, President of the 
Canadian Construction Association, when 
speaking to the Maritime Regional Meeting 
of the Association in St. Andrews, N.B., 
September 11. : 

“In spite of the great strides made in 
recent years in carrying out construction in 
wintertime, seasonal unemployment in 
the andustry is still relatively just as 
pronounced as in previous years,’ Mr. 
Brunet said. He pointed out that on the 
average there were over 25 per cent fewer 
construction men working in February than 
in the peak month of September. 

The CCA President approved the interest 
shown by the Federal Government in 
endeavouring to level off seasonal fluctua- 
tions in employment and construction. The 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
announced recently that federal public 
works will be timed so as to provide “the 
maximum amount of employment during the 
winter months” and the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association has established a 
committee to study a similar policy with 
regard to industrial building. 

Referring to the timing of building 
operations, Mr. Brunet said that they 
depended upon the decisions of owners or 
the actions of architects and consulting 
engineers in the vast mayjority of cases. 
“Success in any program to reduce seasonal 
unemployment in the construction trades 
will therefore depend to a large extent 
upon their participation,” he added. 

While noting that Canada’s climate con- 
ditions were such that the problem would 
never be completely solved, the CCA head 
stated that much could be done by having 
projects “closed in” before winter, thus 
enabling interior work to be carried on 
and by having as much repair and main- 
tenance construction as_ possible done 
during this period. 

“Techniques permitting construction dur- 
ing cold or inclement weather have been 
known for many years and the extension 
of the ‘building season’ has been very 
marked in recent times. However, because 
of habit, pressure of work in design offices 
and the widespread feeling that winter 
construction work on all types of projects 
is excessively costly, most construction con- 
tracts are awarded during the summer 
months,” he said. 

Discussing construction costs, Mr. Brunet 
pointed out that winter work was often 
not as expensive as was commonly believed. 


He noted that higher costs applied only 
to the project in question and not to the 
entire job. Lower prices quoted by con- 
tractors during the slack period, the 
possibility of better supervision and 
planning, more plentiful supplies of labour 
and material and earlier completion dates 
were cited by the Association President as 
factors favouring wintertime construction. 

“A brief glance at the large sum of money 
paid out of the unemployment insurance 
fund due to seasonal unemployment last 
winter surely is sufficient reason in itself 
to show that a levelling-out of industrial 
activity during the various seasons is very 
decidedly in the public interest,” he 
concluded. 


Immigrants, Joblessness 
Discussed by Legion 


A requirement that immigrants file notice 
of intention of becoming citizens prior to 
entering Canada was urged on the Federal 
Government by the Canadian Legion meet- 
ing in its biennial convention in Toronto 
last month. The Legion resolution asked 
that immigrants who failed to become 
citizens within a year be deported. At 
present, 1mmigrants are not required to 
become citizens. 

With reference to the present employ- 
ment situation, the Legion called upon 
federal, provincial and municipal authori- 
ties “to forestall what could develop into 
a condition of emergency proportion”. 


Regarding depressed areas in the coal 
mining industry, the Legion asked the 
Federal Government to establish new 


industries or public works in such localities 
in order to provide “adequate and gainful 
employment”. 





4 Occupation Monographs 
Revised, Now Available 


Revisions of four occupation monographs, 
prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, are 
now off the press. They are: Bricklayers 
and Stone-masons, Cat. No. 143-2; Elec- 
trician, Cat. No. 143-7; Plasterer, Cat. No. 
143-3; and Sheet-metal Worker, Cat. No. 
143-6. 

Copies of these monographs may be 
obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Depart- 
ment of Public Printing and Stationery, 
Ottawa, at a cost of ten cents per copy. 
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Mayors Recommend Plan 
To Relieve Unemployment 


A four-point program to relieve the 
problems of unemployment was urged by 
the Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities at its annual convention in 
Windsor last month. Shortly after, a 
program which would have municipalities 
planning public works schemes when unem- 
ployed reached 7 or 8 per cent was advo- 
cated by a Montreal civic official. 

The plan proposed by the Federation, 
and which was urged on the Federal 
Government, included the following recom- 
mendations :— 


1. A planned program developed by the 
provinces and municipalities to publicly 
finance projects when “normal economic 
activity” was declining. 


2. A scheme whereby unemployed persons 
would be transferred from “economically 
depressed” areas to localities where employ- 
ment opportunities were better. 


3. Review of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act with a view to extending coverage 
“as far as administratively feasible” to 
bring aS many paid workers as possible 
under the Act. 


4. The development of a system of 
unemployment assistance benefits for per- 
sons who have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment insurance, who have not worked long 
enough to be eligible for benefit or who 
have become unemployed but were not 
previously covered by unemployment 
insurance. 

The Federation stated that these policies 
should be pursued “during the period when 
unemployment may be _ described as 
abnormal on a national, regional or local 
basis”’. 

Montreal’s director of public works, 
Lucien L’Allier, told the Institute of Public 
Administration meeting in Ottawa _ that 
five-year programs which retarded economic 
depressions were to be recommended rather 
than schemes which were initiated after 
unemployment had become large. 

Mr. L’Allier stated that works programs 
undertaken in periods of depression were 
unsatisfactory because they were simply 
used to create jobs. The Montreal official 
noted that labourers who worked on them 
had no interest in the work and produced 
as little as possible in order that there 
would be something for them to do when 
they were next employed in the _ usual 
rotation system. He felt that funds for 
such works could be raised by loans or 
taxation, as In wartime, without increasing 
the national debt very considerably in 
comparison with the wartime increase. 
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UAW Accepts Wage Cut, 
Averts Plant Shutdown 


Production employees of the Studebaker 
Corporation, after first rejecting a proposed 
pay cut, voted 8 to 1 last month to accept 
the wage reduction rather than face a 
possible shutdown of the company’s plant 
at South Bend, Indiana. Later the com- 
pany announced it hopes to lower prices on 
its 1955 car models. 


A company proposal to reduce wages 
from 10 to 15 per cent in order to put it 
in a better competitive position was at 
first turned down by the employees, 
although the proposal was recommended by 
officials of the United Automobile Workers 
of America (CIO), bargaining agent at the 
plant. 

The union officials said the pay cut would 
offer hope of stabilizing employment and 
increase over-all take-home pay. Most of 
Studebaker departments have been oper- 
ating for only four days every two weeks 
since early in the year. Employment at 
the plant had dropped from about 23,000 
workers a year ago to 11,000. And although 
Studebaker wages were higher than for the 
industry generally, take-home pay had 
dropped to about $35 per week because of 
the short work plan. The company’s wages 
had been averaging $2.39 an hour, com- 
pared with an average of $2.03 paid by its 
chief competitors. 

After the company served notice it would 
end its contract with the union in 60 days 
and indicated it would shut down its plant, 
the UAW members voted overwhelmingly 
to accept a wage reduction averaging about 
14 per cent of the payroll. 


Company officials later said they expected 
full production by October and expressed 
the hope of being able to reduce 1955 prices 
for Studebaker cars. 





New Wage Offer Averts 
U.K. Ratlwaymen’s Strike 


The threat of a nation-wide rail strike 
in Great Britain was averted September 13 
when leaders of the  400,000-member 
National Union of Railwaymen agreed to 
accept a new wage offer as a basis for 
further negotiations. 

The union agreed to submit the offer 
to the other two unions concerned, the 
Association of Transport Salaried Employees 
and the Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen. 

The amount of the offered increase was 
not made public. 


Imports Decline in 
First Half of 1954 


Imports into Canada during the first half 
of 1954 were valued at $2,050,100,000 com- 
pared with $2,216,600,000 in the same period 
of 1953, a decline of 7-5 per cent, according 
to figures just released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The June total 
amounted to $416,100,000, an increase over 
the $406,300,000 in June of 1953. The 
Bureau pointed out that this increase 
appears to have resulted from a change in 
statistical procedure. 

The value of several imports for June, 
with last year’s figures in parentheses, are 
as follows: farm implements and machinery, 


$18,589,000 ($23,357,000), auto parts, 
$18,760,000 ($22,562,000), coal, $11,084,000 
($14,387,000), cotton products, $6,584,000 


($6,902,000) and wool products, $5,754,000 
($5,803,000). 


June Immigration Down 
But 6-Month Total Up 


Despite a decrease of 3 per cent in June 
compared with June last year, immigration 
to Canada during the first six months of 
this year increased 9 per cent over the same 
period in 1953, according to figures released 
by the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. 

Total number of immigrants in June was 
17,810 and the total for the first six months 
85,765. Corresponding totals last year were 
18,376 and 78,336. 

In the month of June there were 5,368 
immigrants from the British Isles, 914 from 
the United States, 7,577 from North 
European countries, and 3,951 from all 
other countries. 

During the six months ending June 30, 
immigrants from the British Isles numbered 
25,939. There were 4,558 from the United 
States, 32,754 from North European coun- 
tries, and 22,514 from other countries. 


Aggressive Immigration 
Necessary—C. of C. 

An aggressive immigration policy must, 
be continued by Canada in order to main- 
tain a population capable of keeping up 
the countrys current rate of production and 
development, the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce declared in a recent special 
report. 

The report warned that lack of popula- 
tion is “about the only thing that can hold 
back Canada’s progress” and urged the 
country to aim at a population of 30,000,000 
by 1975. 

Stating that immigration creates more 
jobs, creates more homes and raises the 
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standard of living, the report warned: “It 
is the people of Canada who will lose out 
if short-sighted opposition to immigration 
impairs the country’s future development.” 

Reasons listed in the report for stepping 
up immigration were industrial expansion, 
as evidenced by the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and the trans-continental pipeline, both of 
which provide opportunities for heavy and 
skilled labour, and the development of 
resources, which the report said _ is 
dependent in no small measure on the 
country’s ability to employ men in out-of- 
the-way places. 

Young male immigrants in large numbers 
are an effective answer to this need, the 
report said. 

Also listed in the report was the need 
for labour on Canadian farms to replace 
workers attracted to urban industrial life. 


Says Manpower Wasted 
Through Discrimination 


With only about 6 per cent of the 
world’s population, the United States can- 
not afford to waste its manpower through 
racial discrimination, stated United States 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
September 7. Speaking before the annual 
conference of the National Urban League, 
Mr. Mitchell remarked that the costs of 
discrimination “are not only in the loss 
of manpower that is represented but in 
the loss of national morale and character. 
Discrimination in employment contributes 
to slums and delinquency.” 

Referring to the Government’s program 
to eliminate discrimination in industries 
holding federal contracts, the Labour 
Secretary noted “we are doing this because 
this country cannot afford the waste in its 
manpower and its morale that comes from 
barring people from useful work and oppor- 
tunity to acquire skills which our country 
needs”, 

Both President Eisenhower and Vice- 
president Nixon have appealed to the 
nation’s business and labour leaders to aid 
the Government’s program to eliminate 
employment discrimination. Under the 
auspices of the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts, nearly 500,000 
pamphlets are being distributed throughout 
the country. 

Commending the Committee, Mr. Eisen- 
hower stated: “Quietly but persistently the 
members of this Committee have been at 
work, with heartening success, on employ- 
ment problems which over the years have 
become charged with emotion and distorted 
by prejudice. Their efforts will, I am sure, 
continue to bring far-reaching results of 
enduring value”’. 
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MeLachlan Takes Over 
From Freeman Jenkins 


Tom McLachlan, 45, former President of 
Local 1-B and a former President of the 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labour, has 
been elected President of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America (CCL), 
succeeding Freeman Jenkins, President for 
12 years. Mr. McLachlan assumed office 
September 1. 

Elected President in 1942, ‘Mr. Jenkins 
led the 11,000-member organization through 
crucial times which included several mine 
closures and the strike of 1947. He was 
returned to office at two elections but was 
defeated in the presidential election of last 
June 8. 

Mr. Jenkins, now 41, is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. 

In the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, Donovan Swailes, Vice-president of 
the Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council, 
was chosen August 27 to be the Chairman 
of the Manitoba Provincial Executive 
Committee. 

The other four members of the Com- 
mittee are H. D. Bastable, Winnipeg; 
P. McSheffrey, Flin Flon; Mike Sedik, 
Selkirk; and Paul Sapiak, Brandon. 

In Hamilton, the oldest continuous dele- 
gate to the local Trades and Labour 
Council died September 3. He was William 
J Burr, ageds73! 

Mr. Burr was for many years business 
agent for Local 700 of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers and for a 
time the union’s Canadian Representative. 
Among his many achievements in the union 
movement, he was instrumental in nego- 
tiating the first agreement between any 
municipal government in Canada and a 
local union. That was when Local 700 
signed an agreement with the City of 
Hamilton. 





Prices to Farmer Drop, 


Food Costs Stay Up—wU.N. 

According to the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organization, the world’s 
farmers are producing more and are receiv- 
ing less for their produce while the cost 
of food to the consumer has remained 
high. In a report issued August 18, the 
U.N. body pointed out that during 1952 
and 1953 farm prices fell by 17 per cent 
in the United States and 23 per cent in 
Canada while retail prices declined only 
2 per cent in the U.S. and 8 per cent in 
Canada during the same period. 

With regard to this disparity, the FAO 
stated that “marketing costs represent from 
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30 to 50 per cent, and at times nearly 70 
per cent, of the food costs to the consumer”. 
Despite steadily increasing agricultural 
production, the report noted that “fully 
half the world’s people are still inade- 
quately housed, clothed and nourished”. 





World Consumer Prices 
“Remarkably Stable’’—ILO 


With 44 nations reporting consumer price 
increases or decreases of 2 per cent or less 
for periods of a year or longer, the Inter- 
national Labour Organization believes the 
world is enjoying an era of “remarkable 
stability”. 

The study of consumer prices, which 
appears in the August issue of the Jnter- 
national Labour Review, official ILO publi- 
cation, covers consumer price trends in 87 
countries, showing that about two-thirds of 
them (56 in all) experienced consumer price 
changes of not more than 4 per cent from 
December 1952 to December 1953. In some 
cases, the figures have continued well into 
1954. Only 15 had: price increases last year 
in excess of 10 per cent. 

The report pointed out that there is no 
assurance the trend might not end abruptly 
as a result of some political or economic 
development but declared :— 

“Already, however, the period of level 
prices has continued for two full years and 
has benefited most of the world’s 
population.” 





Say Services Contribute 
To High Cost of Houses 


A high level of services demanded by 
municipalities is one of the factors con- 
tributing to the high cost of housing, 
according to David B. Mansur, President 
of the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. 

Speaking to the 17th annual convention 
of the Canadian Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities last month he asked 
“whether the specifications required by the 
municipality for roads, water, sewer, curbs 
and ornamental street lighting are reason- 
able”. He cited as doubtful the municipal 
practice of placing imposts on builders to 
offset the cost of trunk services in new 
subdivisions. 

As an example of increased costs to the 
homeowner involved in this policy, Mr. 
Mansur pointed to the experience of the 
Corporation in building Defence Depart- 
ment townsites. Where the Corporation 
had established a standard setting the 
average cost of providing services at $30 a 
foot, municipal officials had demanded a 
standard which ran as high as $60, he stated. 


Teamsters Launch Drive 


For Canadien Members 

A large-scale organizing drive is being put 
into operation throughout Canada by the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (AFL-TLC). Plans for the drive 
were formulated and announced at a two- 
day conference of teamster officials pre- 
ceding the Trades and Labour Congress 
convention in Regina in August. 

The conference, attended by James 
Hoffa, a Vice-president of the international 
brotherhood, whose headquarters are in 
Detroit, decided to establish three Cana- 
dian regional divisions and an _ over-all 
national committee to co-ordinate teamster 
locals in this country. 

The three divisions—western, central and 
eastern—correspond to the organizational 
structure of the teamsters’ union in the 
United States, which has a membership of 
about 1-4 million and is the largest union 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Canadian membership totals about 
30,000. 

The three divisions will also work in 
harmony with their counterparts in the 
United States, and will receive from the 
international brotherhood .as much money 
as they themselves put up to achieve the 
union’s objective in Canada. Mr. Hoffa 
explained at a press conference that this 
objective was to organize all labour within 
the union’s jurisdiction. 

“We will do what is necessary in financing 
and planning to complete the organization 
of our jurisdiction,” he said. 

Already plans have been made by the 
western division to spend an initial $50,000 
for expansion in Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, said Mr. Hoffa. The 
international union has matched the $25,000 
put up by the Canadian locals forming the 
western division, and more money will be 
spent as needed. 

The two other divisions, central and 
eastern, cover the provinces of Manitoba 
and Ontario, and the province of Quebec 
and the Maritimes, respectively. Each 
division will have its own offices and inter- 
national organizing representative. 

Regular meetings of each division will 
be held once every year prior to the TLC 
convention, Mr. Hoffa announced, adding 
that the teamsters’ union in Canada will 
hold national conventions of its own. 

Shortly before the Teamsters’ conference 
in Regina, the parent body placed the 
Toronto Milk Drivers’ Union and_ its 
$80,000 treasury under trusteeship and Mr. 
Hoffa’s direct control. The entire execu- 
tive of the local was removed from office. 
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Mr. Hoffa said the trusteeship decision 
was taken at the request of the local’s own 
executive and was relayed to International 
President Dave Beck, who instructed him 
to take over. 


The Teamsters’ organization includes divi- 
sions for the automobile and petroleum 
industries, laundries and dry _ cleaners, 
bakeries, breweries, produce merchants and 
such miscellaneous drivers as those who work 
vending machine routes or who work for 
funeral parlours. 

With regard to the proposed drive, Mr. 
Hoffa said “we have no intention of inter- 
fering with other international unions”. 
The Teamsters have already decided to 
send an extra organizer into the Maritimes. 
The campaign in the western provinces will 
be headed by H. I. Bonnell of Vancouver 
and that in Manitoba and Ontario by I. C. 
Dodds of Windsor. 





Civie Workers in TLC 
Form National Union 


Establishment of a new union of civic 
and public workers to be affiliated with 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
was announced in Regina during the annual 
convention of the Congress. 

The TLC formally issued charters for the 
new organization, which expects to have 
19,000 members for a start, after a series 
of discussions with representatives of the 
National Federation of Public Service 
Employees. The Federation, a loose-knit 
association of small groups of municipal 
workers under the direct control of the 
Congress and headed by Garnet Shier of 
Toronto, was established in 1952 at the 
Winnipeg convention of the TLC (LG., 
1952, p. 1167). 


Under the new arrangement, 105 local 
groups will be united under the name of 
the National Union of Public Employees 
as of January 31, 1954, and its collective 
membership will have autonomy within the 
TLC as a “national” union. It is expected 
that Mr. Shier will be the President of the 
new labour organization. Mr. Shier esti- 
mated the whole organizing field of civic 
employees within the TLC amounts to 
approximately 80,000 persons. 





West German Jobless at Low 


West German unemployment last month 
dropped to 878,622, the lowest post-war 
figure since records began in June 1948. 
The figure represented a drop of 55,751 
from July, the West German Labour Office 
reported. 
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Types of Retirement Policy in 
Canadian Industrial Pension Plans 


Recent widespread growth of pension plans has made firms formalize 
their retirement policy. All plans studied by Department of Labour 
provide “normal” retirement age, commonly 65 for men, 60 for women 


One significant result of the widespread 
growth of pension plans in Canada in the 
past dozen years has been the increasing 
extent to which firms have had to formalize 
their retirement policy. 

Since the cost of a pension plan depends 
in part on the age at which benefits will 
become payable, it becomes necessary for an 
employer (or employer and union jointly 
if the plan is negotiated) to make policy 
decisions on a number of matters con- 
nected with retirement. These include not 
only the normal age of retirement, but 
whether or not retirement is to be com- 
pulsory at that age, what shall be the effect 
on the worker’s pension rights if retirement 
is postponed, and whether to have different 
retirement policies for men and women 
workers. 

This article reports how pension plans in 
effect in the larger Canadian firms deal 
with retirement policy. The 214 plans 
studied are all in firms each of which, 
including their branch establishments, 
employs at least 500 workers. The plans 
cover both salaried employees and wage 
earners, and are representative of most 
sectors of Canadian industry. Other char- 
acteristics of the plans were described in 
the first article in this pension series 
(see box). 


Types of Retirement Policy 


All the 214 plans examined provide a 
“normal” retirement age. In almost every 
plan this age is 65 for male employees but 
fewer than a quarter of the plans specify 
the same age for women; the age more 
commonly mentioned for female employees 
is 60. 

Normal retirement age, however, is not 
necessarily the age at which the employee 
is obliged to retire. The actuarial calcu- 
lations involved in the setting up of a 
pension plan make necessary the designa- 
tion of a “normal retirement age” at which 
pension payments will normally become 
payable. However, it is quite possible, 
within the scope of a pension plan, to 
defer a worker’s retirement past the 
so-called “normal” age. In such a case the 
payment of the pension may also be 
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This is the second in a series of studies 
by the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, dealing with 
various aspects of industrial pension 
plans. 
on pages April issue, 
described contribution and benefit for- 
mulas. later articles will deal with 
vesting and the extent to which pension 
plans are found in Canadian industry 
generally. 


The first article, which appeared 
519-525 of the 


deferred and (frequently) its size in- 
creased; or, alternatively, provision may be 
made for the worker to receive his pension 
along with his salary. 

Thus the adoption of a pension plan, 


while making necessary a _ considerable 
degree of formalization of retirement 
policy, need not affect the company’s 


freedom to determine whether this policy 
shall be flexible or rigid. 

A variety of factors will influence the 
decisions of an employer regarding retire- 
ment policy. Different retirement arrange- 
ments may be appropriate for managerial 
occupations, highly skilled jobs, or jobs 
requiring strenuous physical effort. On the 
other hand, the employee’s desire to stay 
at work will depend largely on the size 
of his pension and on individual circum- 
stances: family responsibilities, health, and 
the satisfaction he derives from working. 

The present survey indicates that few 
pension plans are so rigid as to deprive 
employers irrevocably of the opportunity 
to retain the services of some of their 
experienced employees past their normal 
retirement age. Thus, in only a small 
minority of plans is retirement compulsory 
at normal retirement, age (see Table 1); 
only 21 plans have clauses which clearly 
do not contemplate the possibility of 
deferred retirement. 

Most of the remaining plans (164) 
specifically provide for the possibility of 
delayed retirement.* However, there is 
considerable variation in the amount of 
flexibility that the provisions of these plans 
permit. 





*The remaining 29 plans could not be 
classified as to retirement policy, apart from 
their provision for a normal retirement age. 





TABLE 1—EXTENT TO WHICH PRO- 
VISIONS FOR COMPULSORY RETIRE- 
MENT OR DELAYED RETIREMENT ARE 
FOUND IN 214 PENSION PLANS ; 


Plans with specific provision for compulsory retire- 
ment at normal retirement age..................-2. 
Plans that permit postponement of retirement beyond 
normallretiremenbagerees see ee eee sae ae eels 

—at employers’ request 
with later compulsory retirement age*..... 5 
with no specified compulsory retirement age 53 

—at employees’ request 
with later compulsory retirement age*..... 17 
with no specified compulsory retirement age 66 

—no formal request needed 

with later compulsory retirement age*..... 10 
with no specified compulsory retirement age 13 
Plans with normal retirement age but no indication as 
to whether delayed retirement is permitted........ 





* The total number of plans that permit delayed retire- 
ment but which also have a later compulsory retirement 
age is 32. Adding to these the 21 plans with compulsory 
retirement at normal retirement age, a total of 53 plans 
have a compulsory retirement age. 


A few plans (13) contain no suggestion 
of compulsory retirement, either at normal 
age or later. In such cases the “normal” 
retirement age is in fact merely the 
“minimum” age at which the worker may 
retire and draw full pension benefits. He 
is at liberty to go on working beyond this 
age as long as his work is satisfactory to 
his employer, and no formal procedure is 
necessary to enable him to do so. 

An additional ten plans are similarly 
flexible regarding “normal” retirement age 
but provide for compulsory retirement at 
a later age. 

On the other hand, in the remaining 141 
of the plans that provide for delayed 
retirement, the “normal” retirement age 
takes on more significance. In these plans 
retirement is expected to take place at 
this age and will in fact take place unless 
permission is granted for the employee to 
continue at work. Delayed retirement thus 
becomes a matter for specific decision. 

In some of these plans (58), retirement 
is automatic unless the company decides 
to ask the employee to remain at work. 
The remaining 83 plans have a somewhat 
different procedure, under which the request 
to remain at work can be initiated by the 
employee. In either case, of course, 
delayed retirement is a matter for mutual 
agreement; but the second type of plan 
appears to leave more scope to the 
employee. 

Presumably there is considerable varia- 
tion from company to company in the 
strictness with which a clause of either 
kind is administered. Many of the plans, 
however, indicate that late retirement is 
permitted only under “special” circum- 
stances; others appear to treat it as a 
more usual procedure. Twenty-two pro- 
vide for a later compulsory retirement age. 


Under some plans the request for delayed 
retirement is considered by a joint board 
on which the employees or their union are 
represented. A number of plans state that 
cases of deferred retirement will be subject 
to annual review by the company. 

Examination of files taken from a random 
sample of contracts administered by the 
Annuities Branch of the Department of 
Labour gives evidence of the variation in 
administrative practice of different com- 
panies. In some plans with a clause 
permitting delayed retirement, it is clear 
that almost all the employees are in fact 
retiring at normal retirement age; in others, 
a somewhat larger group (but in no case a 
majority) are taking advantage of the 
clause. 


A thorough inquiry into the practices 
actually followed by employers is outside 
the scope of the present study. The 
significant fact brought out by examination 
of the retirement provisions of pension 
plans is that in a majority of the plans, 
the possibility of a flexible retirement 
policy exists, whether or not such a policy 
is actually followed in practice. 

In addition to the clauses described 
above, most plans provide also for retire- 
ment at earlier than normal retirement age, 
in cases of sickness or for other reasons. 
The provisions of early retirement clauses 
were not analysed in the present study. 


Variations in Age of Retirement 


The normal retirement age for men speci- 
fied in almost all the plans (203 out of 
214) is 65. Five plans go as high as age 
70 and three as low as 60. With few 
exceptions, however, the plans reflect the 
popular concept of 65 as the age at which 
retirement either takes place or is at least 
seriously considered (see Table 2). 


TABLE 2.—NORMAL RETIREMENT AGE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN SPECIFIED IN 

















214 PLANS 
Men Women 
Ages 
No % No % 
YAO Sen aise wren er 5 2°3 2 1-0 
Geer REG AeE COM Se 1 “5 1 5 
Tae pee nO ao GENO A Ge 203 94°8 47 24-0 
G2 eye nection eke octc 1 SD itll atareteretevotall salar oreuetete 
61S ere eee ee 1 Cita nee elleeoreat. 
GOA aera moon nares 3 1-4 130 66-3 
De Wal ne eer ree era ll erev enetova re collvsnatey siete cts 16 8-2 





214.1 2100-0 196*| 100-0 


*In 18 firms, either there are no women employees 
or the plan applies to men employees only. 
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TABLE 3.—DISTRIBUTION OF 196 PLANS 
COVERING BOTH MALE AND FEMALE 
WORKERS, SHOWING NORMAL 
RETIREMENT AGES 




















it is more costly to provide them with a 
pension. It is even more costly to provide 
them with a pension, of course, if they 
retire at an earlier age than men. 

Among the 53 plans which have a com- 


Normal Helicon a0)] Nimiber Per Cent pulsory retirement provision (see Table 4), 
Men Women ae Raber 70 is the age most frequently designated. 
70 70 1 .5 Most of the remaining plans specify 65. 
ue ie : ae In only one case is retirement compulsory 
65 70 1 .5 below age 65, while in two cases retirement 
a ae is not obligatory until age 75. al 
65 55 14 7-2 For women the compulsory principle 
a 5 ' 4 sometimes applies as low as age 60 (17 
60 55 2 1:0 plans), although 13 plans specify age 65, 
Tele eae. (callaaeath 100-90 and 18 plans age 70 as the age for com- 
pulsory retirement. 








For women there is much less uniformity 
in normal retirement age. The most 
commonly specified age, 60, is found in only 
two-thirds of the plans. An appreciable 
number specify 65 or 55, and two go as 
high as 70. 

Comparing the normal retirement ages 
mentioned in the same plan for men and 
women (Table 38) it appears that in most 
cases women are expected to retire about 
five years earler than male employees. 
This is the case in about two-thirds of the 
plans (134 out of 196). In most of the 
other plans the normal retirement age is 
the same for both sexes, but in 14 plans 
the age for women is 10 years less than 
for men. In one case the age given for 
women is five years greater than for men 
covered by the plan. 

Women in general have a longer life 
expectancy than men. Thus, even if female 
employees retire at the same age as men, 


Effect of Late Retirement on Pensions 


In plans where actual retirement may 
take place at later than the normal retire- 
ment age, several decisions must be reached 
as to the effect of late retirement on the 
employee’s pension contributions and on his 
benefit rights. 

As to contributions, almost all the plans 
studied indicate (if they are contributory) 
that the employee’s contributions to the 
pension fund will cease at normal retire- 
ment age. Of the 164 plans that allow 
delayed retirement, only nine provide for 
the continuation of contributions, either 
until actual retirement or until a specified 
maximum age, usually 70. 

The question also arises as to when 
pension benefits will start. From the point 
of view of the agency underwriting the 
plan, the employee becomes entitled to his 
pension at normal retirement age, and 
many plans accordingly provide that his 


TABLE 4.—AGE AT WHICH RETIREMENT BECOMES COMPULSORY IN 33 PLANS 
WITH A COMPULSORY PROVISION 


























RETIREMENT COMPULSORY 
at Later than Total 
Retirement Age at Normal Norniat 
Retirement Age Retieenisntabe 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Plans Plans Plans Plans Plans Plans 
| PR ne en Om ee amr ey YN Ds oN Ree E ape) co ty BO Biel at it PM ete eo ad ta 
70) eee en Sea en oe We oe a Le Weis arene 26 18 a7 18 
GO ae eels cod We Re ee ee eee ere ee 1 1 1 1 
GS ceded i sed OO Re ot Bern, 5 loeeg ce Ol Rane eee Seen 2 i 2 1 
GLU einen Net Ae eine Sa CSI A eee Ment. mot Se ob nll ne oem h wo a J 1 1 il if 
G58 Aon A OS Aen ee ee Tre BAe Poe cect 19 ALes eg Dae 9 19 13 
BAAN ake ah. ty ic diet eins Aen Cae ae 1 Hw eigen Ae ea RP eA AM ed 14s) esac 
GO) FPR Ried He Ree eT IE, Ceee Tae tn. s saccantl ts tusccills esses anid aa ales es a iy 
ORAL. te cic ae oe ee oA 21 32 30 53 51 








NOTE: In two firms either there are no female employees or the plan applies to male employees only. 
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pension will in fact start at that age, 
regardless of whether he actually retires 
then or not. Under such plans the 
employee, if he continues to work, draws 
both his pension and his salary or wages. 

Alternatively, pension payments may 
commence at actual retirement. The 150 
plans for which information was available 
on this point were fairly evenly divided, 
with 68 plans specifying that the pension 
starts at normal retirement age and 79 
that it starts at actual retirement. In 
three cases the employee is given his 
choice of the two methods (see Table 5). 

When pension payments are deferred, the 
employee usually becomes eligible for a 
higher pension, the actuarial equivalent of 
the amount he was entitled to at normal 
retirement age (44 plans out of 62 for which 
information was available). In 18 plans, 
however, the pension is the same as would 
have been received at normal retirement 
date. In these latter cases, of course, 
postponing the retirement of an employee 
means a lowering in the cost of the pension 
plan, thus providing a certain inducement 
to the employer to permit late retirement. 

Actuarial calculations show a saving of 
7 to 10 per cent for each year of late 
retirement when pension payments are 
deferred. This saving is accounted for, 
first, by the accruing interest on the unpaid 
capital sum, and second, by the lesser 
number of years for which pension pay- 
ments will eventually have to be made. It 
may be applied either to increase the size 
of the pension (as in the 44 plans referred 
to above) or to lower its cost (as in the 
remaining 18). 

As an example of how late retirement 
may be used to increase pension benefits, 
one may consider a hypothetical sum of 
$8,000, fully funded for a given male 
employee who has attained normal retire- 
ment age of 65. According to the 1937 
Standard Annuity Table currently used by 
most underwriters, a man of 65 will live, 
on the average, 14:4 years. The sum of 
$8,000 would yield at 3 per cent an annual 
pension of approximately $721 if pension 
payments start at 65. If actual retirement 
is postponed for three years, life expectancy 
is reduced to an average of 12-7 years, 
according to the table. Meanwhile, if 3 
per cent compound interest has accrued to 
the original $8,000, the worker will become 
eligible at 68 for a yearly pension of $877. 

On the other hand, if the worker’s annual 
pension is not increased, that is if at age 
68 he receives only the $721 he would have 
received had he retired at age 65, the cost 
of providing his pension will have been 
reduced from $8,000 to $6,300. 


TABLE 5.—_METHOD OF PENSION PAY- 
MENT IN 164 PENSION PLANS THAT 
PERMIT DELAYED RETIREMENT 


When Pension Payments Start 


Plans that permit delayed retirement................ 164 
Pension payments start at normal retirement age 68 
Pension payments start at actual retirement.... 79 
Option: © 56 vote eee ee cee as 
ING Informations esa eee eee eee 14 

EO Cae ae aco ce ate seas eka cet there 164 


Size of Pension, when Payment Starts at Actual Retirement 


Pension payments start at actual retirement (in- 


cluding three optional plans)..................- 82 
Pension is increased to actuarial equivalent..... d4 
Pension is same at actual retirement as at nor- 

AMAL RELH REVEL RE. Son poo eeamaeccoedescoUL 18 
INGHNTOrmN a bl Ona aes Santee eee oe 20 
otal aes 4, sige eee, Gorn og 82 


Conclusion 


There has been much interest in recent 
years, both in Canada and other countries, 
in the employment problems of the older 
worker. Attention has frequently been 
called to the wastage, both economic and 
social, caused by the compulsory retirement 
of employees at a fixed age, whether or 
not they are still able to perform their 
duties capably. 

The main purpose of a pension plan is 
to provide security for the worker in his 
old age. The fear has sometimes been 
expressed that the widespread introduction 
of industrial pension plans in some cases 
produces the conflicting result of actually 
reducing the income of older workers by 
enforcing their retirement while they are 
still fully competent to carry on in their 
regular employment. 


Compulsory retirement may have the 
effect of throwing the worker into the 
labour market at an age when it is difficult 
for him to find a new job, even though 
his skill and experience would still have 
been extremely useful to his old employer, 
either in his accustomed job or in work of 
a somewhat less arduous nature.} 


Fortunately, as the present study has 
shown, it is entirely possible for an 
employer both to provide the advantages 
of a pension plan and also to maintain a 
flexible retirement policy under which the 
actual time of retirement is a matter that 





+The steps that some Canadian employers 
have reported they are taking as a means to 
facilitate the continuance in employment of 
the older worker will be described in a forth- 
coming issue. 
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can be considered on an individual basis 
for each worker, in the light of his own 
needs and wishes and those of his employer. 

The study of retirement provisions in 214 
plans indicates that most formal pension 
plans do not in themselves constitute a 
barrier to the retention in employment of 
the efficient older worker. The provisions 
of the majority of the plans studied are 
not rigid and inflexible but do allow scope 
for the exercise of a considerable amount 
of flexibility in retirement policy. How- 
ever, the extent to which those who 
administer retirement policies make use of 
optional features in their plans is not 
known. 


The continued existence in industrial 
pension plans of a comparatively early 
“normal” retirement age is obviously 
important in that it preserves the worker’s 
freedom to retire if he so wishes. But the 
trend towards longer life expectancy will 
make it increasingly desirable, for broad 
economic and social reasons as well as from 


the point of view of the individual worker 
and his employer, that the freedom be also 
retained for the worker to continue on the 
job if he so wishes as long as he is capable 
of competent performance, and for his 
employer thus to benefit by his skill and 
experience. 


CORRECTION 


In the first article in the present series 
of pension studies (L.G., April, pp. 519-525), 
the third sentence of the fourth paragraph 
of the first column of page 524 was 
misplaced. The sentence reads as follows: 
“Provisions of this kind are frequently 
found in those plans which have been 
negotiated through collective bargaining.” 
It should have been placed after the 
second sentence of the second paragraph in 
column two of page 524. It should refer 
to benefits of a flat amount per year of 
credited service, and not to benefits based 
on average earnings of an employee during 
his last ten years of service. 


69" Annual Convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress 


Three decisions mark turning-points in TLC history: election of new 
president, approval of draft no-raiding agreement and confirmation 
of expulsion of last Communist-led union in the Congress. Resolution 
condemning Government's action in rail dispute one of few dealt with 


The 69th annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, held at 
Regina August 23 to 28, made three deci- 
sions of major importance, decisions that 
mark turning-points in the Congress’ 81- 
year history: the election of a new president, 
the approval of a draft no-raiding agree- 
ment with the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
and the confirmation of the executive coun- 
cil’s expulsion of the last Communist-led 
union in the organization. 

Time had almost run out before the 695 
delegates began to deal with the 241 
resolutions submitted; by dispensing with 
the reading of the French translation of the 
resolutions and with almost all discussion 
on the convention floor, they managed on 
the last day—extended well beyond the 
traditional adjournment time—to vote on 
almost 100 of them. 


Although unemployment was described 
by President Percy Bengough in his opening 
address as “the issue with the highest 
priority for consideration and decision” and 
was made the subject of more than a score 
of resolutions, debate on the question was 
sharply curtailed by the imminent approach 
of the time for adjournment. The conven- 
tion adopted a resolution calling for the 
construction of public works, a ban on over- 
time and a program of limited free trade 
and urging employed members to refuse 
to accept second jobs. 


After Frank Hall, chairman of the non- 
operating railway employees’ negotiating 
committee, had given the convention his 
version of the decision to submit the cur- 
rent rail dispute to arbitration (see page 
1228), the delegates unanimously approved 
an emergency resolution “deploring and 
condemning” the Government’s action in 
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President Emeritus Congratulates President-Elect 


New President Claude Jodoin (left) is complimented by retiring President Percy Bengough 


“forbidding exercise of the right to strike 
and imposing arbitration”. The same reso- 
lution also called for the maintenance of 
rates of pay and working conditions for 
railway employees “at least on a _ level 
comparable with those in effect in other 
major Canadian industries”. 

Claude Jodoin, 41-year-old President of 
the Montreal Trades and Labour Council 
and a TLC Vice-President for the past five 
years, won out in a three-way contest for 
the Congress presidency vacated by Percy 
R. Bengough after 12 years in the post. 
Mr. Bengough was later named to fill the 
newly-created office of President Emeritus. 
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George P. Schollie, Vice-President in 
Canada of the International Association of 
Machinists, was elected to succeed Mr. 
Jodoin as Vice-President for the Quebec 
region. 

After allowing a delegation from the 
union ample time to make an appeal on 
the convention floor, the delegates over- 
whelmingly voted to sustain the expulsion of 
the United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union, a British Columbia federation of 
fishermen and cannery workers’ organiza- 
tions, that was ordered by the TLC execu- 
tive council shortly after the 1953 Ottawa 
convention (L.G., Sept. 1953, p. 1257). 


The President-Elect 


The new President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, 41-year-old 
Montrealer Claude Jodoin, has held many 
public and labour offices since joining the 
ranks of trade unionism in 1937. 


Organizer and manager, since that year, 
of the Montreal Joint Board /(Dress- 
makers) of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC), 
Mr. Jodoin has been President of the 
Montreal Trades and Labour Council for 
the past eight years and a Vice-President 
of the TLC for the last five. 


President of the TLC’s Standing Com- 
mittee on Racial Discrimination since its 
establishment in 1946, he has also served 
as President of the TLC Union Label 
Trades Department since its creation in 
1952. 


Mr. Jodoin has represented Canada at 
Geneva as a Workers’ delegate at the 
General Conferences of the International 


The Congress later amended its con- 
stitution to require that persons bringing 
before a convention an appeal against expul- 
sion or suspension must be able to meet 
the constitutional requirements of creden- 
tialled delegates. As the constitution pro- 
hibits Communists from being accredited, 
this move effectively thwarts further appeals 
against expulsion on the grounds of Com- 
munist adherence. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, who has addressed 
every TLC convention since his appoint- 
ment as Minister of Labour in 1950, was 
among the guest speakers at the Regina 
convention. Others who spoke were Premier 
Thomas C. Douglas of Saskatchewan; Hon. 
C. C. Williams, Saskatchewan Minister of 
Labour; Mayor L. H. Hammond of Regina; 
Commissioner R. J. Tallon of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission; Sir Archi- 
bald Gordon, British Labour Attache at 
Washington; J. L. Phelps, Chairman of the 
Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union and President 
of the Interprovincial Farm Union Coun- 
cil; Richard F. Walsh, President of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators; and the two fraternal delegates, 
Tom O’Brien, MP, a former Chairman of 
the British Trades Union Congress, and 
R. G. Soderstrom, President of the Illinois 
Federation of Labour (AFL). 

Convention arrangements were handled 
by the Regina Trades and Labour Council 
under the direction of Council President 
Verne Metheral. 


Labour Organization since 1950, and has 
been a Deputy Worker member of the 
ILO Governing Body since 1951. He is 
also on the executive of the International 
Confederation of Free Trades Unions. 
Active in politics, the new president of 
the TLC was an alderman in Montreal, 
from 1940 to 1942, and has been a city 
councillor, representing labour, since 1947. 
A former national president of the 
Young Liberals, he sat as a Liberal 
member for Montreal-St. James in the 
Quebec Legislature from 1942 to 1944. 
Mr. Jodoin studied at Ste. Marie’s and 
Brebeuf’s Colleges, in Montreal. 
Perfectly bilingual, he is the first 
French-Canadian President of the TLC 
since Alphonse Verville held that post, in 
1908. 


Mr. Jodoin married the former Liliane 
Cook, in 1948, They have no children. 





Election of Officers 


The TLC’s first presidential election in 
11 years—Mr. Bengough always won accla- 
mation—gave the Congress its youngest 
chief in its 8l-year history and its first 
French-Canadian president since 1908. The 
1954 election also gave the Quebec regional 
vice-presidency, for the first time, to a non- 
French-speaking candidate. 


The holders of the remaining seats on 
the executive council were all re-elected. 


Claude Jodoin (see box above) triumphed 
on the first ballot in a three-way contest, 
gaining. 355 votes, a clear majority of the 
679 cast. R. K. Gervin, TLC Vice-Presi- 
dent for the Pacific region and Chairman of 
the British Columbia Provincial Executive 
Committee, gathered 172 votes and A. F. 
MacArthur, President of the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour, collected 151. 
Two other nominees declined to run. They 
were William Jenoves, TLC Vice-President 
for the Ontario region, and Les. E. Wismer, 
TLC Director of Public Relations and 
Research. 

Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. Cushing 
was returned by acclamation. 

Only one of the sitting Vice-Presidents 
faced opposition, Carl E. Berg, Prairie 
region Vice-President. The three-way con- 
test for this position went to the second 
ballot before Mr. Berg gained a majority. 
The other two contenders were R. P. Rin- 
toul, President of the Alberta Federation 
of Labour, and Donovan Swailes, MLA, an 
officer of the American Federation of 
Musicians from Winnipeg. 
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On the first ballot, of 657 unspoiled votes 
cast, Mr. Berg gained 272, Mr. Swailes 220 
and Mr. Rintoul 165. On the second ballot, 
with Mr. Rintoul dropped from the running, 
Mr. Berg collected 342 votes to Mr. Swailes’ 
306. 

A contest for the Quebec regional vice- 
presidency was obviated when the first 
nominee, Roger Provost, President of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour, declined*; he 
immediately nominated George P. Schollie, 


* Mr. Provost on September 2 was elected 
a Vice-President of the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL), of which he is 
Quebec Provincial Director, at the union’s 
annual convention at Atlantic City. 


Vice-President in Canada of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, who won 
the seat by acclamation. 

Re-elected by acclamation were James A. 
Whitebone, Maritime Vice-President; Wil- 
liam Jenoves, Ontario Vice-President; and 
R. K. Gervin, Pacific Vice-President. 

Three delegates were nominated for elec- 
tion as TLC fraternal delegate to the 
American Federation of Labour: Verne 
Metheral, President of the Regina Trades 
and Labour Council; Joseph Connolly, 
Toronto, organiser for the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry; and 
Jack Foster, of Regina Local 205, Interna- 





Text of Proposed TLC-CCL No-Raiding Agreement 


1. As used herein the term “Congress” 
means The Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour; the term “union” means any 
national or international union afhliated 
with either The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada or the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour which is signatory hereto 
and each of the Congresses; the term 
“local” means any local union, council, 
joint board, or other organization engaged 
in the representation of employees, which 
is a part of, subsidiary to or chartered by 
a union as herein defined, and also 
includes any federal union, department, 
local industrial union, organizing commit- 
tee or council engaged in the representa- 
tion of employees which is chartered 
directly by either of the Congresses; the 
phrase “established bargaining relation- 
ship” means any situation in which a 
union or a local, as herein defined, either 
(a) has been recognized by the employer 
(which for this purpose shall include any 
governmental agency) as the collective 
bargaining representative for the em- 
ployees involved for a period of one year 
or more, or (b) is certified by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board or any 
Provincial Labour Relations Board, as 
the collective bargaining representative 
for the employees. 

2. The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada and each union signatory hereto 
affliated with it, and each of them, 
agrees that neither it nor any of its 
locals will, directly or indirectly, (a) 
organize or represent or attempt to 
organize or represent employees as to 
whom an established bargaining relation- 
ship exists with the Canadian Congress 
of Labour or with any union which is 
signatory hereto affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, (including any 
of the locals of such union); (b) seek 
to represent, or obtain the right to 
represent, such employees or to disrupt 
the established bargaining relationship, 
or (c) engage in any cessation of work or 
refusal to transport, instal or otherwise 
work on or with materials or any other 
form of concerted activity in support of 
an attempt to organize or represent such 
employees by a union other than the 
union which has the established bar- 


gaining relationship. 


3. The Canadian Congress of Labour 
and each union signatory hereto affiliated 
with it, and each of them, agrees that 
neither it nor any of its locals will, 
directly or indirectly, (a) organize or 
represent or attempt to organize or 
represent employees as to whom an estab- 
lished bargaining relationship exists with 
The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada or with any union which is sig- 
natory hereto affiliated with The Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, (includ- 
ing any of the locals of such union); (b) 
seek to represent, or obtain the right to 
represent, such employees or to disrupt 
the established bargaining relationship; 
or (c) engage in any cessation of work or 
refusal to transport, instal or otherwise 
work on or with materials or any other 
form of concerted activity in support of 
an attempt to organize or represent such 
employees by a union other than the 
union which has the established bargain- 
ing relationship. 

4. Each of the parties signatory hereto 
agrees to file with the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Congress with which it is affiliated 
the name and address of a representative 
who is authorized to receive all com- 
plaints of violation of this agreement. 
The Secretary-Treasurer of each Congress 
shall transmit such names and addresses 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the other 
contracting Congress, who shall make dis- 
tribution of such information to each of 
the unions signatory hereto affiliated 
with his Congress. If any party shall fail 
to comply with this provision, the Presi- 
dent of that organization shall be deemed 
to be such representative. 

5. Each of the parties hereto agrees to 
settle all disputes which may arise in 
connection with this agreement in accord- 
ance with the following procedure: 

(a) Any union a party hereto which 
claims that any other union a party 
hereto (including any local of such a 
union) which is affiliated with the other 
Congress has violated the provisions of 
this agreement shall immediately notify 
in writing the representative of the union 
complained against, designated in accord- 
ance with paragraph 4 of this agreement, 
and shall also notify the Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the Congress with which that 
union is affiliated. 
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tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders. Mr. 
Foster declined to run and Mr. Metheral 
won the election by 233 to 154. 

Two ballots were required to elect the 
fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress. For the first time in 
Congress history, the convention elected a 
woman to this position. She is Mrs. Emily 
Ross, Canadian organizer of the United 
Garment Workers of America. Five were 
nominated but TLC Vice-President William 
Jenoves declined. The four who entered 


the contest were Mrs. Ross, W. M. Black 
of Vancouver Hospital Employees’ Federal 
Union No. 180; Robert H. Brown of 
Toronto Local 10, International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union; and J. 
Nelson Cox, Vice-President in Canada of the 
Journeymen Barbers International Union. 
Voting on the first ballot was as follows: 
Mrs. Ross 246, Cox 163, Black 87 and 
Brown 83. Results on the second ballot 
were: Mrs. Ross 267, Cox 1387 and Black 47. 





Text of Proposed TLC-CCL No-Raiding Agreement (Continued) 


(b) The authorized representatives of 


the unions involved shall make every 
effort to settle the dispute. 

(c) In the event the dispute is not 
settled within 15 days after the mailing 
of the notification provided for in para- 
graph (a), the Secretary-Treasurers of 
the Congresses, or their designated repre- 
sentatives, shall meet to attempt to 
achieve compliance with this agreement. 

(d) In the event that the authorized 
representatives of the unions involved 
are unable to settle the dispute within 
15 days after the mailing of the notifica- 
tion provided for in paragraph (a), 
either union or the Secretary-Treasurer 
of either Congress may, not earlier than 
five days thereafter, submit the dispute 
ye the Impartial Umpire herein provided 
or. 

(e) In any dispute submitted to him 
in accordance with the provisions of 
this paragraph, the Impartial Umpire 
shall have jurisdiction only to determine 
whether the acts complained of constitute 
a violation of this agreement. 

(f) A complaining union may with- 
draw its complaint “of violation of this 
agreement at any time prior to decision 
by the Impartial Umpire, in which event 
the pending proceeding shall terminate. 

6. The parties hereto agree that the 
Impartial Umpire under this agreement 
shall be jointly appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
and the President of The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. The Impar- 
tial Umpire shall decide any case referred 
to him within 30 days unless an extension 
of time is agreed to by the parties to 
the dispute or is requested by the Umpire 
and agreed to by the parties. The decision 
of the Impartial Umpire in any case 
referred or submitted to him under the 
terms of this agreement shall be final and 
binding. 

7. Each of the parties signatory hereto 
agrees that, in any case in which it is 
found that it, or any of its locals, has 
violated the provisions of this agreement, 
it will cease such violation and will not, 
directly or indirectly, during the term of 
this agreement, represent or seek to 
represent the employees involved, and 
that it will, in addition, take the follow- 
ing remedial action upon request of the 
complaining union: 

(a) Any petition for representation 
rights filed with the National Labour 


Relations Board, or any Provincial La- 
bour Relations Board will be immediately 
withdrawn. 

(b) Any claims for recognition which 
may have been submitted to the employer 
will be withdrawn immediately. 

8. Each union signatory hereto agrees 
to be bound by the provisions of this 
agreement with respect only to such 
unions affiliated with the other Congress 
as are then signatory hereto or which 
may thereafter become signatory hereto. 
The parties further agree that any party 
to this agreement to whom they are so 
bound shall have the right to institute 
such actions or proceedings as may be 
necessary to compel compliance with the 
terms of this agreement only after ex- 
hausting all of the steps provided herein. 

9. (a) The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour agree that this agreement 
will be submitted for approval to their 
respective conventions next forthcoming. 

(b) All of the parties signatory hereto 
agrees that this agreement shall not 
become effective unless both of such con- 
ventions approve the agreement and that, 
if so approved, the agreement shall then 
become effective on January Ist, 1955, as 
to all parties then signatory to it; the 
agreement shall become effective with 
respect to parties who become signatories 
to it subsequent to January Ist, 1955, on 
the date of their signature. 

(c) This agreement shall not apply to 
disputes in which representation proceed- 
ings are pending before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, or any Provin- 
cial Labour Relations Board, on January 
Ist, 1955, and so long as such proceedings 
are pending. Both organizations. will 
exercise their best efforts, in the interim, 
to minimize such disputes. 

10. This agreement shall expire on.... 

11. This agreement, and its faithful 
observance is the first and essential step 
toward the achievement of organic unity 
between The Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, a goal to which both organiza- 
tions wholeheartedly subscribe. It is the 
intention of both parties to continue 
their joint meetings in the endeavour to 
achieve this objective. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties 
hereto by the authorized representatives 
have hereunder set their hands and seals. 
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Draft No-Raiding Agreement 


A proposed no-raiding agreement between 
the TLC and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, recognized by both organizations 
aS a necessary preliminary to eventual 
organic unity, was approved almost unani- 
mously. CCL endorsation of the agreement 
will be sought at that body’s annual con- 
vention in Toronto this month. 

The agreement was drafted in joint meet- 
ings of the committees established by both 
congresses last December (L.G., Jan., p. 23) 
“to explore the further steps that should be 
taken to bring about closer relations 
between the national central bodies of 
organized labour in Canada”. 

If approved by the CCL, the agreement 
will be binding at first only on the unions 
directly chartered by each congress; the 
TLC has 372 of these and the CCL almost 
200. International unions affiliated with 
either congress will have to decide individ- 
ually whether to sign or not. 

Two important international unions affil- 
iated with the TLC announced that their 
unions would not be party to the pact. 
Andrew V. Cooper, Canadian representative 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, during the debate on the pro- 
posal said: “Our Canadian locals are not 
going to be party to this pact until we 
receive instructions from our international.” 
In a press interview prior to the conven- 
tion’s opening, James R. Hoffa, a Vice- 
President of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, explained that his union’s 
constitution demands that “we organize our 
jurisdiction” and for that reason the Team- 
sters had not signed the AFL-CIO no-raiding 
pact in the United States. “We are going 
to organize the Teamsters’ jurisdiction,” he 
said. 

A joint policy statement introducing the 
draft no-raiding agreement declares that 
“the elimination of raiding would contribute 
to the strength of the unions affiliated with 
both congresses, would materially benefit 
all Canadians by eliminating a source of 
industrial unrest and conflict and would 
remove a serious barrier to ultimate organic 
unity between the two congresses”. 

The statement recommends that both 
congresses urge their affiliated unions to 
become parties to the no-raiding agreement. 

If the CCL approves the agreement, it 
will become effective January 1, 1955. 

Many well-known labour figures who were 
delegates, including Frank Hall, of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, and Russell Harvey, of the Inter- 
national Photo Engravers’ Union, rose to 
support the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on officers’ reports that the agree- 
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ment be approved. One delegate commented 
that before signing a no-raiding agreement 
with the CCL the TLC should ban raids 
by one of its affiliates on another. 

Finally, George P. Schollie, who the next 
day was elected Vice-President for the Que- 
bee region, after mentioning the no-raid 
pact between his union, the International 
Association of Machinists, and the CIO- 
CCL United Auto Workers (L.G., June, p. 
772), said: “The only way to get workers 
to switch unions is to make promises. When 
those promises are not kept, the workers 
are disgruntled. They will not return to 
their own union—they will not admit their 
mistake—and the result is they are lost 
to the labour movement.” 

The vote for approval of the draft agree- 
ment was almost unanimous. 


Expulsion of Fishermen’s Union 


Sole. survivor of the TLC’s purge of 
Communist-dominated unions that had its 
beginning at the 1949 convention in Cal- 
gary, the 8,500-member United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union was expelled 
from the Congress when delegates at this 
year’s convention almost unanimously 
voted to confirm the union’s suspension 
ordered by the executive council last 
August. Only three delegates favoured 
lifting of the suspension. 

The Congress extended an invitation to 
the union’s members, however, to rejoin 
the TLC ranks if they were “willing to 
accept and abide by the Constitution,” 
which since its amendment at the 1950 
convention has denied convention creden- 
tials to known Communists and has barred 
unions officered by Communists from affil- 
lation. 

The union was given a generous allot- 
ment of time to appeal its suspension by 
the TLC executive. The convention com- 
mittee on officers’ reports spent three hours 
hearing an appeal by a delegation from the 
union. Then the union was allowed 30 
minutes in which to place its appeal before 
the 695 delegates at the convention. This 
was later extended to 45 minutes when the 
presentation of the appeal was not com- 
pleted at the end of the half-hour. 

The report of the executive council 
explained the reasons for the suspension. 
It cited the union’s “very definite leanings 
towards Communism” and gave brief biog- 
raphies of its Secretary, Homer Stevens, 
and its business agent, Alex Gordon. The 
former, the report stated, had attended a 
youth conference “sponsored by Soviet- 
dominated groups” at Prague in 1947 and 
from there had gone to Yugoslavia, where 
he was awarded the Order of Labour, 


Second Class, by Marshal Tito. He was a 
Labour-Progressive Party candidate in the 
1953 federal election. The latter was an 
LPP candidate in the 1949 provincial elec- 
tion in British Columbia and an LPP- 
endorsed candidate in several Vancouver 
civic elections. 


In its appeal to the committee on offi- 
cers’ reports, Chairman Joseph Connolly 
reported, the union stated it sincerely 
desired to maintain its afffliation with the 
TLC. Under questioning by committee 
members, however, the union’s representa- 
tives replied that they were willing to 
abide by the TLC constitution only in so 
far as it did not conflict with the union’s 
constitution. 


The Fishermen consider the amendments 
to the TLC constitution that exclude from 
membership unions officered or controlled 
by Communists or members of the LPP 
to be discriminatory on political grounds. 

“They consider that it would be neces- 
sary to have these sections deleted in order 
to make the Congress constitution accept- 
able to them,” Mr. Connolly reported. 


The union’s appeal before the convention 
took the form of a reading by Homer 
Stevens, the union’s Secretary, of a policy 
statement adopted at the union’s 10th 
annual convention in March. 


The “policy” statement charged that the 
TLC constitution bore a “Taft-Hartley 
label”; that the TLC executive had 
“adopted the tactics of Senator McCarthy”; 
and that unions must “conform” to the 
TLC executive’s wishes or “be thrown out”. 
It said the UFAWU was “proud” of its 
policy, which the TLC executive described 
as “leanings towards Communism,” and 
listed some of the points in the union’s 
platform; recognition of the People’s 
Republic of China, an end to the cold 
war, peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, peaceful trade with all countries. 


The statement asserted that the UFAWU 
was “wrongfully and unconstitutionally” 
suspended. Nowhere in it was there a 
denial that the union’s officers were Com- 
munists. 


When the reading of the statement ended, 
A. T. Alsbury, President of the Vancouver, 
New Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council, said: “If the delegates 
here have not heard a Communist party- 
line statement before, they have heard one 
this morning; it was Communist to the 
core.” 

President Bengough then entered the dis- 
cussion. He reported that two years ago 
both Stevens and Gordon had assured him 
they had left the Labour-Progressive Party 


put later told him, while assuring him they 
had been telling the truth at that time, 
that they had gone back to the Party. 

“T believe,” Mr. Bengough continued, 
“that the majority of the officers in that 
union, and the appointed officials, are 
almost 100 per cent believers in the Com- 
munist philosophy and members of the 
Labour-Progressive Party. 


“They claim,” he concluded, “that this 


great army is out-of-step with Johnny 
Fisherman. They want us to change our 
constitution; they don’t mention changing 
theirs. 


Mr. Connolly then read his committee’s 
recommendations: 

Your committee finds that the attitude of 
the union, as expressed by its representa- 
tives, is incompatible with the spirit and 
letter of the Congress constitution and 
recommends that the suspension be upheld 
until they are prepared to accept and abide 
by majority decisions of the membership of 
the Congress as embodied in the constitution. 

Your committee wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity to draw to the attention of delegates 
and of members of the Fishermen’s Union 
that under the provisions of the Congress 
constitution machinery exists for the admis- 
sion of any group of workers willing to 
accept and abide by the constitution; and 
we would welcome either the whole organiza- 
tion or any division of it who are willing 
to abide by the constitution. 


Only three delegates voted against this 
recommendation. 


Unemployment 


As a solution to unemployment, the 
TLC urged the Government to implement 
the employment policy “stated in the 
White Paper of Employment presented by 
the Minister of Reconstruction in 1945”. 
Specifically the convention called for imme- 
diate enactment of a program of public 
works, low-rental housing and power 
development. 

The 14 resolutions on unemployment 
were not placed before the delegates until 
the last day, when, despite President 
Bengough’s suggestion in his opening 
address that the subject be given the 
highest priority, discussion was curtailed in 
the rush to complete the convention. Only 
19 delegates spoke in the debate. . 

One speaker, Plumbers’ Organizer John W. 
Bruce of Toronto, said dumping was one 
cause of unemployment in Canada. He 
singled out the importation of glass beer 
bottles from Britain, charging that this 
practice had thrown almost 500 Canadian 
glass bottle blowers out of work. 

George R. Bengough of Vancouver criti- 
cized the importing of “ready-made” houses 
from Europe at a time when 300 carpenters 
in his city were looking for work. 
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Minister of Labour in Conference with TLC Vice-President 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (left) and James A. Whitebone talk things over at TLC convention 


Another Toronto delegate, Robert H. 
Brown of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union, recounted how 
the tariff imposed on United States publi- 
cations “in the Bennett era” resulted in full 
employment for Toronto printers. “One 
hundred new publications came in,” he said. 
“When the tariff was removed by the King 
Government, 94 of them returned to the 
United States. 

“We must have some protection for our 
industries,’ he concluded. 

Other speakers offered other solutions: 
the widening of Canada’s overseas markets, 
the establishment of a six-hour day and 
five-day week, a unified plan for natural 
resource development and “a campaign to 
get the vote out and elect the people we 
want, the people we can talk to when we 
go to the Federal Government”. 

Elmer J. Small, a Toronto machinist, 
said there were five causes of unemploy- 
ment: overproduction, poor distribution, 
immigration without consideration for the 
types of labour needed, under-consumption, 
and the loss of foreign markets. His remedy 
for the last was the acceptance by Canada 
of the currency of other countries. 
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Charles Stewart, Vancouver street rail- 
wayman said: “If the Government con- 
templates production in 1954 only equal to 
1953, it contemplates an increase in unem- 
ployment this winter, because the increase 
in the labour force is 2 per cent per annum. 

“We must let the Government know that 
the people of Canada are no longer pre- 
pared to accept the conditions of the hungry 
thirties,” he declared. 

L. H. Rosen of the Toronto District 
Trades and Labour Council pointed out 
that the Federal Government was not the 
only one involved. “All three levels of 
government must get together and work 
out what they are going to do about this 
problem,” he said. 

Kken Green of the Halifax and District 
Trades and Labour Council suggested that 
delegates “start doing some research with 
eyes a little farther in the future and 
help the TLC to form a plan that is not 
an aspirin-tablet solution”. 

L. Glasser, Regina carpenter, warned the 
convention: “If we do not take this 
problem seriously, we will have no Con- 
gress; you can’t organize unemployed 
workers.” 





TLC Vice-Presidents for 1954-55— (left to right)—George P. Schollie, newly-elected 


Vice-President for the 


Quebec region; William 


Jenoves, Ontario region; Carl 


Berg, Prairie region; R. K. Gervin, Pacific region; and James A. Whitebone, 
Maritime region. Mr. Schollie is the only newcomer on the TLC executive council. 


Orville Braaten, Vancouver paper mill 
worker, summed up the criticism of many 
delegates about the de!ay in bringing the 
resolutions on unemployment before the 
convention when he said: “We are con- 
versant with the problem of unemployment 
because we have had five days of it here.” 

The resolution approved by the conven- 
tion covered others recommending, among 
other things: positive economic planning 
to eliminate seasonal unemployment and a 
vastly increased program of economic aid 
to underdeveloped countries. 

Another resolution on unemployment that 
was adopted by the convention instructed 
the incoming executive to make a special 
study of Canadian economic affairs for the 
purpose of discovering ways and means of 
preventing unemployment. 

Because excessive overtime is a contribut- 
ing factor to unemployment, the convention 
adopted another resolution instructing the 
TLC’s provincial organizations to press for 
legislation restricting overtime. Another 
resolution stated that workers should not 


accept other employment that would in- 
crease their work-week beyond 40 or 44 
hours. 


Railway Dispute 

On the convention’s first day the dele- 
gates unanimously agreed to suspend the 
rules of procedure to allow Frank Hall, 
Chairman of the Negotiating Committee 


for the non-operating railway workers 
currently involved in a_ dispute with 
Canada’s railways, to speak and “clear 


up” some questions in connection with the 
dispute that came close to causing the 
second railway strike in the nation’s 
history. Mr. Hall spoke for 25 minutes. 

Four days later, the resolutions com- 
mittee, acting on a motion submitted by 
President Bengough, brought in a resolu- 
tion that “deplored and condemned” the 
Government’s action in “imposing” arbi- 
tration. It carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hall’s address was a review of the 
negotiations up to the time the dispute 
went to arbitration, an explanation of the 


union’s demands, a criticism of the rail- 
way companies’ behaviour during the 
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Frank Hall 


Reports on Rail Dispute 


negotiations and a warning to the Con- 
gress that compulsory arbitration was a 
threat to all workers, not only to rail- 
waymen. 

Some of the statements made by Mr. 
Hall were :— 


This is a very grave situation by which 
the railwaymen are confronted. This 
appears to affect only railroad workers; it 
could well be the thin edge of the wedge 
and may be seized upon as a precedent for 
fettering the workers.... 

There wasn’t much in the way of nego- 
tiations. The railways answered that they 
couldn’t afford $60,000,000 a year. That 
was one of the greatest fictions in situa- 
tions of this kind.... 

The conciliation board couldn’t reach one, 
not even two decisions. All we had was 
three expressions of opinion, leaving us 
exactly where we were before.... 

We took a strike vote—we have always 
had the right to take a strike vote—and 
90 per cent of the employees said they were 
prepared to walk out. This is a right they 
have held in common with other employees; 
without it they would be deprived of the 
benefits of collective bargaining, even of 
organization.... 

We had a conference with the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Labour. They 
did all they could to bring about a settle- 
ment. They asked us to make some con- 
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‘sary the money 


cession; we did. When they asked the 
railways to make some concession, they 
didn’t get very far.... 

It was made clear to us that even before 
a strike occurred, legislation would be 
enacted to prevent us from going on strike. 
We didn’t think there was any point in 
bringing the Members of Parliament to 
Ottawa, in making the people of Canada 
pay for bringing them. We agreed to 
compulsory arbitration—we call it com- 
pulsory arbitration, although we voluntarily 
agreed to it. 

We are opposed, and always have been, 
to compulsory arbitration, because it destroys 
the basis of collective bargaining; it takes 
away rights; it discriminates. 

We have no confidence in the kind of 
people we get as arbitrators, no more than 
we have confidence in the kind of people 
we get as chairman of conciliation boards.... 

These questions of industrial relations are 
questions of human relations and cannot 
always be decided on the basis of economics. 

The railways tell us they haven’t the 
money to give us what we want; they have 
always said that. They knew that if neces- 
could be secured. They 
know where to get it and if necessary they 
should go there and get it. They didn’t 
hesitate in going to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners to ask for a return of 6 per 
cent of their investment. 

It’s true that no one who has known about 
the Canadian railway structure has ever 
thought that the railways would pay their 
way. The railways have had to develop 
new areas and operate for years at a 
Cenettes: «: 

We have been deprived of an elementary 
right and an elementary freedom.... We 
think that it’s less important to have the 
railways tied up for six months than to 
pene one railwayman work against his 
all Road 

Naturally the railways will condition their 
collective bargaining tactics in the knowl- 
edge that we are not going to be allowed 
to strike.... 

We agreed to compulsory § arbitration 
because we feared that any legislation 
might not deal only with this dispute but 
would impose long-range terms.... 


On Friday morning the resolutions com- 
mittee submitted its resolution on the 
rail dispute. Frank Hall, first to speak in 
the discussion following the _ resolution’s 
introduction, termed it “excellent” and 
appealed for the unanimous support of the 
delegates. This is the resolution:— 


Whereas on two occasions the Federal 
Government has interfered with and _ pre- 
vented the exercise of the right of railway 
workers to go on strike, a right which they 
had for many years held in common with 
other Canadian workers, and conferred by 
the provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; 

And whereas this departure from the 
traditional freedom of industrial workers 
has grave implications and potentialities not 
only to railway employees but all other 
Canadian workers, in relation to standards 
of wage and working conditions; 

And whereas the greater number of the 
immediately affected workers are employees 
of Canadian National Railways, operated 
and controlled by the Government; 


Therefore be it resolved,—That the actions 
of the Government in forbidding exercise 
of the right to strike and imposing arbitra- 
tion of the disputes which led up to the 
employees’ desire to withdraw from service 
be deplored and condemned; 


And be it further resolved,—That it should 
be laid down and observed as a basic and 
guilding principle in such imposed or invol- 
untary arbitration that the working condi- 
tions and rates of pay of railway employees 
be established and maintained at least on a 
level comparable with those in effect in other 
major Canadian industries. 

John W. Bruce, Canadian Organizer for 
the Plumbers’, calling for support for the 
resolution, said: “Our forefathers fought 
against restrictions; if the workers do not 
rise up and protest, we will be enslaved 
again.” 

Russell Harvey, AFL representative in 
Toronto, warned that “the trade union 
movement must demand with one voice the 
untrammelled use of the right to strike”. 

The resolution passed unanimously. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


The rail dispute was one of the subjects 
discussed by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, in his address to the 
TLC convention. He also touched on 
unemployment, unemployment insurance, 
collective bargaining and prospects for the 
future. 

“The Canadian Government and all those 
who serve in it dislike the idea of com- 
pulsory arbitration in labour matters just 
as much as any of you here,” he said 
during his comments on the rail dispute. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “in the nego- 
tiations which were carried on in Ottawa 
last week, both sides made a sincere and 
honest effort to reach a settlement of the 
dispute. I believe that progress was made 
by unions, management and government 
in getting a clearer picture of the peculiar 
‘present-day problems of our Canadian rail- 
ways and of the aspirations of those who 
do the work on them in loyal service to 
the Canadian people. 

“It was evident last week,” he went on, 
“that management recognized the fact that 
the people of Canada have the right to 
expect an efficient and uninterrupted rail- 
way service; yes, but also an improvement 
of labour-management relations in their 
industry. The duty which imposes itself 
upon all of us, arising out of Canada’s 
vital dependency upon an _ uninterrupted 
railway service to maintain her economy, 
was the compelling influence that dictated 
the action of the negotiating committee in 
agreeing to arbitrate the matters in dispute. 


“T believe that these things were recog- 
nized by Chairman Frank Hall and his 
committee. I pay tribute here to the way 
in which they conducted a most difficult 
effort.” 


On unemployment the Minister said:— 


Last winter, unemployment was _ higher 
than it has been for some years. It would 
be short-sighted to minimize this. The 


effects both in money and in personal and 
social losses, which cannot be expressed in 
dollars and cents, have been significant for 
this nation. 

He went on to explain that the past 
year’s difficulties reflected “in large 
measure” the passing of the inflationary 
pressures that followed the Second World 
War and the Korean War. These pres- 
sures have been gradually lessening since 
1952. 

“Gradually,” he continued, “international 
competition and the satisfying of backlogs 
of consumer demand in many areas of the 
domestic markets brought home to us 
forcibly the rigours of competition. These 
things must be kept in mind as we think 
of the future.” 

Signs for the future are bright, he said, 
pointing out that business confidence has 
not been weakened, private investment has 
continued at a surprisingly high level—the 
level of investment in Canada may well 
exceed last year’s record total, he said— 
and businessmen are continuing to make 
strong plans for the future. “This means 
jobs for workers,” said Mr. Gregg. 

Also encouraging was the confidence in 
the future being shown by the Canadian 
people generally: they are spending at a 
very high rate on consumer goods and 
services and their level of income con- 
tinues high. The Minister reported that 
in May the total labour income was 
higher than ever before for that time of 
year, “even though employment was below 
last year’s level”. 

For the unemployed, he said, unemploy- 
ment insurance has been valuable to them 
and to the whole economy. While speaking 
of unemployment insurance he said:— 

At the present moment our unemploy- 
ment insurance program is under study and 
we hope to bring legislation in at the next 
session of Parliament with a view to making 
it a more effective instrument of social 
policy. I may assure the convention that 
in this review the representations of the 
Congress, as of other groups, are receiving 
careful consideration. 

While most businesses can look forward 
to good markets, the Minister warned, they 
must be sure their production plans and 
prices are right. “This obviously requires 
more attention on the part of both manage- 
ment and labour to such matters as 


productivity.” 
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Turning to the function of the Federal 
Government in warding off avoidable unem- 
ployment, Mr. Gregg said:— 


Our first endeavour is to help maintain 
the proper economic climate, conducive to 
a high level of income and employment. 
Government action along these lines takes 
the form of measures designed to encourage 
a high level of capital investment and 
resource development. We are following a 
liberal monetary policy and we have under- 
taken legislative changes which will broaden 
the flow of mortgage funds for home build- 
ing. The Government’s policies in the field 
of taxing and spending have been modified 
in recent years to move away gradually from 
the budgetary surpluses that were appro- 
priate to the period of threatened inflation. 


The Government is also taking construc- 
tive action against seasonal unemployment, 
he went on. Drawing attention to the 
report on seasonal unemployment by the 
National Employment Committee (L.G., 
April, p. 526), the Minister said:— 

The Government is studying this report 
and is seeking to develop ways of imple- 
menting its recommendations. I can promise 
you that the Federal Government will do 
its utmost to arrange its own building and 
other contracts and undertakings so that the 
maximum amount of employment therefrom 
will be made available to Canadian workers 
during the winter months. 

Complimenting the TLC on its growth 
and the positive and constructive spirit in 
which its progress had been accomplished, 
Mr. Gregg cited the infrequency of strike 
action as evidence that the Congress was 
doing its work with a high degree of 
success. 

The time has passed when we looked upon 
settlements by collective bargaining simply 
as a battle between opposing industrial 
antagonists. Today, collective bargaining has 
a significence that extends beyond the imme- 
diate needs and_desires of the worker and 
his employer. We have come to look on 
collective bargaining as the means for merg- 
ing social needs and ambitions with the needs 
and development of industry and of the 
economy. What can be achieved is limited, 
sometimes, by economic factors which may 
be beyond the control of the employer of 
the industry, or of governments. Collective 
bargaining is a means of trying to achieve 
the best that is possible under the circum- 
stances that prevail. Experience has taught 
us to expect a constructive approach from 
both sides in the vast majority of cases. 

The Minister of Labour concluded by 
commenting on the type of wage settle- 
ment now common in this country, no 
longer for sizeable wage increases as was 
the case two or three years ago but, in an 
appreciable number of cases, for no increase 
at all. But, he pointed out, recent wage 
rises, even though smaller, have meant 
more in terms of improving the workers’ 


standard of living. The focus in bargaining 
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has been placed on the problem of improv- 
ing the workers’ security: on health insur- 
ance plans, pension plans and _ seniority 
plans. 

Speaking to those delegates representing 
organizations of employees of the Federal 
Government, Mr. Gregg reaffirmed that the 
Government’s policy is “to pay the pre- 
vailing rate and to accord equally good 
working and retirement benefits as is in 
practice with good private employers”. 


Percy R. Bengough 


The issue before the convention that had 
the highest priority for consideration and 
decision was unemployment, said President 
Percy R. Bengough in his opening address, 
which was also his valedictory. In his 
speech, in addition to touching on health 
insurance, seasonal unemployment, unem- 
ployment insurance, sympathy strikes and 
political action, the TLC’s retiring chief 
officer briefly reviewed his reasons for 
accepting the presidency 11 years ago and 
his reasons for deciding not to run for 
re-election at this time. 

He warned the convention against strik- 
ing in violation of agreements and against 
“becoming the tail on any political kite”. 

The delegates gave Mr. Bengough a 
standing ovation both before and after he 
spoke. 

The TLC President allotted a quarter of 
his speech to unemployment. After declar- 
ing that “more than half a million” were 
without work during the past winter, he 
said: “It is a horrible state of affairs when 
we can have full employment, or reason- 
ably full employment, only when we are 
at war or getting ready for another. 

“True,” he added, “our country, or our 
Government, is not responsible for the 
international unrest and threats of war 
rampant throughout the world today; but 
it is just as true that those who have 
offered themselves, have been elected and 
assumed office, both nationally and provin- 
cially, have more responsibility for the 
well-being of the people they represent 
than they have displayed so far.” 

There was a great need for hospitals, 
schools, homes and services, he went on, 
yet despite that need “no use could be 
found for the skills and services of hundreds 
of thousands to the extent of four million 
man-hours per day.” He continued: 

“Just a little while ago we were being 
told that production and more production 
was the answer to our problems. Now we 
have no problems of production. We can 
provide far more than we can use, and will 
as long as a high priority is set on money 
values and a low priority on human values. 


“Tt has been suggested that we are pricing 
ourselves out of business. For myself I 
favour the idea that, for the good of most, 
we are making too many millionaires.” 

Turning to immigration in connection 
with unemployment, Mr. Bengough said 
that, while there is no question that a 
larger population can consume more than 
a small one, “is it sensible to bring more 
people into a country that hasn’t sufficient 
employment for the relatively few who 
are already here?” 

He also referred to dumping of imported 
products as a cause of unemployment in 
Canada. On this matter, he said, there are 
three choices: 

“To become unemployed; to drastically 
reduce wages and costs; or to prevent such 
goods being brought into Canada. 

“Frankly,” he told the convention, “I 
prefer the last one.” 


He questioned financial assistance to 
depressed countries “until we have found 
out where we can get the money to initiate 
work for our own people and forestall the 
depression that will be experienced by 
another half million who may be unem- 
ployed next winter”. Unemployment bene- 
fits will not be enough to meet the Cana- 
dian landlord and grocer at present costs, 
he said. 


On seasonal unemployment he said the 
TLC had urged the federal Government to 
take the lead in solving the problem. 
“Today,” he went on, “I am happy that 
our Government is taking serious steps in 
this direction. Seasonal unemployment is 
one of our greatest problems. Its solution 
would go a long way towards stabilizing 
our economy and raising living standards.” 


Mr. Bengough then turned to unemploy- 
ment insurance, which, he said, had fully 
demonstrated its worth in the more than 
12 years it has been in operation. “How- 
ever,” he added, “while displaying its bene- 
fits during this last epidemic of enforced 
idleness, the Unemployment Insurance Act 
definitely showed its weaknesses and urgent 
need for improvement.” 


Benefits are “entirely out of balance” 
with present wages and costs of living and 
the period of payments is too short, he 
declared. 


Towards the end of his speech the retir- 
ing TLC President began to reminisce. It 
was while recalling the “short life’ of the 
One Big Union that he sounded his warning 
against strikes that break agreements. He 
said: 


“T became convinced, and I still retain the 


conviction, that when a labour union strikes ~ 


against an employer with whom it has an 


agreement, an employer who has no means 
of correcting the issue being protested by 
strike action, that union becomes a party 
to a suicide pact as far as trade unionism 
is concerned. I have, at all times, taken 
the position that if we believe in having 
agreements we must oppose their violation 
by either party to the agreement during 
its designated period. 

“As for general strikes against govern- 
ments: such suggestions are stupid. If it 
is not possible to defeat the government by 
means of the ballot on election day, the 
best procedure for trade unionists is to 
recognize their weakness and _ organize 
through the proper medium.” 

Here the veteran labour leader offered 
the delegates some advice on _ political 
action. “Just as long as members of Par- 
liament represent miles of land more so 
than numbers of people, my advice to this 
Congress is to stay with the purposes of 
the trade union movement and avoid 
becoming the tail on any political kite, 
recognizing the fact that if our affiliated 
membership desire any political party they 
know enough to vote for it on election 
day. A commitment to any one has so 
far demonstrated more weakness than 
strength.” 

Earlier in his presidential address Mr. 
Bengough discussed health insurance. Stat- 
ing that no outstanding progress had been 
made towards a national health insurance 
scheme, he pointed out the barriers that 
stand in the way—“the numerous public, 
semi-public, union and management plans, 
many of which would not welcome the 
competition to their respective sick benefit 
plans,” and “the fact that people’s health 
is under the jurisdiction of the provinces 
and, so far, none of the provinces has 
shown any desire to turn over this right 
to the Dominion Government”. 

“Tt is on the provincial level that more 
must be done towards getting the provin- 
cial governments in agreement with the 
Federal Government to establish a full 
and comprehensive scheme of health insur- 
ance on a nation-wide basis,” he said. 

“T firmly believe that all of the impedi- 
ments now in the way of a national scheme 
can and will be overcome,” he declared. 
“We must never lose sight of the fact that 
only a nation-wide scheme can _ provide 
health services effectively for all of the 
people.” 

He then urged the delegates to press 
“now” for the provision of unemployment 
insurance benefits to those who become 
unemployed because of illness. 
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President Bengough ended his address 
with a short review of the progress in 
strength and influence made by the TLC 
during his tenure, which progress he said 
was “a result of teamwork,” and with a 
reason for his not running for re-election. 

“T am not fed up or tired of my job as 
president,’ he said. “I love it and those 
who put and kept me in it. However, this 
Congress has on more than one occasion 
gone on record in favour of an earlier 
retirement age...A president is your front 
window and one past retiring age doesn’t 
lend consistency to your principles.” 

He expressed confidence in the capabili- 
ties of the delegates to elect a president 
who would serve all sections of the Con- 
gress with sincerity and impartiality. 


Other Speakers 


Delegates to the convention heard many 
other speakers, representing the Saskat- 
chewan government, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, farmer groups, an 
international union and the two labour 
organizations with which the TLC main- 
tains close ties, the AFL and the TUC. 


Premier T. C. Douglas 


Storm signals of a depression are on the 
horizon, said Premier T. C. Douglas of 
Saskatchewan in a speech that warned the 
delegates that a surplus of labour is the 
trade union movement’s greatest danger 
and advised them to “get interested” in 
Canada’s economic problems. 

He said declining farm income was 
already resulting in reduced industrial pro- 
duction and falling industrial employment 
and declared that there existed in Canada 
“the same constitutional confusion regard- 
ing the care of the unemployed as in the 
1930's”. 

Saskatchewan’s Premier told the dele- 
gates their first task was to maintain and 
consolidate the gains they had made in the 
past decade but warned: “You will be 
mistaken if you think you can maintain 
those gains apart from the general 
economy; prosperity is indivisible.” 

Calling attention to present conditions in 
agriculture, he said that what was happen- 
ing to agriculture would happen to labour 
unions. He quoted statistics to prove that 
farmers’ selling prices are going down while 
the costs of the things they buy are 
going up. 

“To me it’s no accident that the indus- 
tries that have experienced unemployment 
are the industries that are mainly 
dependent on farmers to buy _ their 
products,” he said. ‘When the farmer can’t 
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sell his products, when his prices drop, it 
affects the amount of things he can buy 
from you.” 

In the 1930’s it was never clear whose 
responsibility it was to care for the unem- 
ployed, Premier Douglas said, and we still 
have the same “constitutional confusion”. 

“We dare not drift along without facing 
up to a decision,” he said. 

The Premier said the problem now faced 
by Canada was “fundamentally an economic 
problem, a problem of surplus”. 

Our economy has never been able to solve 
the problem of surplus. We have solved 
the problem of production but have not 
solved the problem of distribution. Our 
economy must learn how to. distribute 
surpluses.... 

He suggested that if the surpluses were 
placed in the hands of those who need 
them, if the unemployed were given 
purchasing power, the surpluses would 
disappear. 

“Give the farmer a guaranteed minimum 
price and cash advances for the produce 
he has stored on his farm because you 
are not ready to consume it and you will 
give him the purchasing power to buy the 
products your are making,” he told the 
union representatives. 

If surpluses still existed, he suggested 
trade agreements, the acceptance of other 
currencies, the advancing of loans and even 
the outright gift of Canada’s surpluses to 
dispose of them abroad. 


R. J. Tallon 


Commissioner R. J. Tallon of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, who 
was a TLC Vice-president from 1926 until 
1935, gave facts and figures on the opera- 
tion of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
the state of the fund and the expenses 
of administration. 

A few things are still needed to round 
out Canada’s benefit program, he said, 
pointing out that already there was work- 
men’s compensation when a worker was 
injured and unemployment insurance when 
he was unemployed but nothing when he 
was ill. This gap was slightly filled if the 
worker became ill after he had established 
his right to unemployment insurance bene- 
fits in the regular way. 

Emphasizing that he was speaking only 
as a “lay delegate,’ Mr. Tallon said he 
hoped this gap would be filled “in the 
none-too-distant future”. 

He suggested that the TLC form a 
committee that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission could consult about its 
“headaches”. 


Tom O’Brien 


Tom O’Brien, a Member of the British 
Parliament and General Secretary of the 
National Association of Theatrical and 
Kine Employees, who was fraternal dele- 
gate from the Trades Union Congress, of 
which he has served as Chairman, spoke 
of the free trade union movement’s 
responsibilities in the battle against 
Communism, its duties to trade unionists 
in younger countries, and conditions in the 
movement in Britain; he also delivered a 
strong attack on non-unionists. 

The solidarity of the free nations is 
essential if Communism is to be taken 
and the western nations must stick 
together to defend democracy, he said. 
“Some of us will be dead before the 
present issues are resolved but, surely 
enough, sometime in the future the fight 
for the democratic rights of the peoples 
of the world will be won.” 


Declaring that “free trade unionism has 
no frontiers,’ he said: “It has now become 
the job of unions in the older countries 
to see that the aspirations of younger 
unions are realized.” The TUC is giving 
practical aid to unions in British terri- 
tories throughout the world, is_ liberally 
contributing funds to them and is sending 
men with training and experience to help 
them, he reported. 

British trade unions had made a sub- 
stantial and lasting contribution to the 
stability of Britain’s economic system, Mr. 
O’Brien said. 

The TUC fraternal delegate had some 
harsh words for the non-unionist. 

Everywhere unions are bothered with this 
pest who is an industrial saboteur. These 
workers take all the benefits gained by 
trade unionists without accepting the respon- 
sibilities of the labour movement. They are 
a menace to the future welfare of trade 
unions and are as anti-social as those who 


are tax evaders. These cowardly deserters 
must be eliminated from present-day labour. 


R. G. Soderstrom 

R. G. Soderstrom, President of the 
Illinois Federation of lJLabor, fraternal 
delegate from the American Federation of 
Labor, described to the TLC convention 
the United States labour movement’s hopes 
for the future, both at home and inter- 
nationally; the AFL’s stand on atomic 
energy; and the present move in the 
United States to outlaw the closed shop. 
He reviewed the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court that segre- 
gation in the public schools was uncon- 
stitutional and the recent passage of a 
new social security bill. 





Tom O’Brien, MP 


TUC Fraternal Delegate 


“The labour movement of the United 
States,” he said, “is not only apprehensive 
of the uncertain economy that hes ahead 
but is also afraid of what might happen 
if the kind of tensions there are in the 
world today keep growing and atomic 
weapons and other instruments of destruc- 
tion get stronger and deadlier.” 

The AFL believes that the one way to 
prevent the outbreak of small wars that 
could lead to big wars is through collec- 
tive defence, through the United Nations. 

What I like to think the labour move- 
ment would like to see done is to have all 
civilized and peace-loving nations of the 
earth get together and deal with the causes 
of war, arrange for peaceful settlement of 
disputes and raise the standard of life and 
labour throughout the world so as to elim- 
inate huge depressed populations with noth- 
ing to lose on whom aggressors, from either 
the right or left, can play. 

An acceptable solution to  labour’s 
problems and a sensible answer to the 
threat of Communism is reasonable social 
progress, he said. The capitalist system is 
not a bad system; but it needs to be 
improved. 
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Labour is opposed to the communistic 
scheme to bring about the collapse of 
capitalism. That is why intelligent leaders 
of the AFL lambaste and expose _ short- 
sighted business people and industrial over- 
lords who do not subscribe to the labour 
movement’s work of humanizing capitalism 
by eliminating poverty and abolishing human 
misery, the underlying cause of present-day 
Communism. 


The first hydrogen bomb explosion was 
a warning of what will come unless the 
world decides to solve its problems at the 
bargaining table, Mr. Soderstrom said. He 
suggested that the methods labour had 
found workable—boards of arbitration, con- 
ciliation and mediation, and the boycott— 
might work among nations. 


He called “right-to-work” laws a 
“deliberate misnomer”. 
J. L. Phelps 
Closer working relationships between 


farmers and workers were urged by J. L. 
Phelps, President of the Interprovincial 
Farm Labour Council. Both should have 
a better understanding of each other’s 
problems, he said. 


“There has never been a time when it 
was more necessary for our two groups to 
work together,” he declared, pointing out 
that the depression was already here for 
the major part of agriculture and that 
“every time agriculture is in difficulty we 
bring the rest of the country with us”. 

He suggested the possibility of joint 
farmer-union briefs to the Federal Govern- 
ment with recommendations for the solu- 
tion of common problems. 


Other Speakers 


Hon. C. C. Williams, Saskatchewan 
Minister of Labour, pointing out that the 
TLC had advanced towards its goals “not 
by direct political action but through the 
influencing of legislative bodies to pass 
legislation favourable to labour,” said that 
the Saskatchewan Government respects that 
non-political policy of the TLC. 

Mayor L. H. Hammond of Regina 
presented TLC President Bengough with a 
key to the city “as a token of goodwill 
and friendship from the citizens”. 

Richard F. Walsh, President of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada, 
who is a Vice-president of the AFL’s Union 
Label Trades Department, spoke briefly on 
the use of the union label. 

Charles Marshall, Chief of Canadian 
Programs, National Film Board, reported 
on NFB activities as they relate to trade 
unions, announced the showing of the three 
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latest films in the series “Labour in Canada” 
(see box, page 1259) and described the 
NFB’s trade union distribution circuit. 

“The National Film Board has produced 
the most complete series of films on trade 
unions,” he told the convention. “Canada 
is again in the forefront and much favour- 
able comment has come to Canada because 
Obeabe 

Paul Graham, Prairie field representative 
of the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Department of Labour, called the 
delegates’ attention to the Department of 
Labour exhibit at the convention. 

Sir Archibald Gordon, British Labour 
Attaché at Washington, also spoke briefly 
to the delegates. 


Health Insurance 


The convention again urged the “early 
establishment of a Government-subsidized, 
contributory national health scheme cover- 
ing every citizen in Canada” as a number 
of delegates blamed the Federal Govern- 
ment for not having yet implemented such 
a plan. 

J. B. Graham, Carpenters’ delegate from 
Winnipeg, reminded the delegates, however, 
of President Bengough’s statement in his 
opening address that health insurance is 
a provincial matter. 

“We should leave this convention with 
the determination to put pressure on our 
provincial governments,” he said. 

The resolution, a substitute for some 11 
submitted, calls for a health insurance 
scheme “which will include medical, sur- 
gical, dental and optical care, hospitaliza- 
tion and artificial limbs where necessary, 
psychiatric treatment, as well as com- 
petently supervised mental homes”. 

A move to refer the resolution back for 
the inclusion of the word “compulsory” 
on the grounds that, unless all are required 
to pay such a health insurance plan will 
never cover all citizens, was defeated. 

Toronto District Trades and Labour 
Council delegate L. H. Rosen suggested 
that “the problem is that the. citizens of 
Canada do not want health insurance, or 
else they would tell the Government to 
put up or shut up”. 


Housing 


Urging the Government to take all 
necessary steps to make available low-cost 
and low-rent houses, the TLC convention 
recommended specifically that the down 
payment for all houses be lowered to 10 
per cent, that the rate of interest on loans 
not exceed 3 per cent and that the period 
of amortization be lengthened to 30 years. 


The resolution, adopted after little 
debate, further recommends that “steps be 
taken to encourage municipalities to enter 
into agreements for the construction of 
low-rental houses, subsidized where neces- 
Barve : 

John W. Bruce, Plumbers’ union general 
organizer from Toronto, remarked that “we 
can afford to give millions to under- 
privileged countries but we can not afford 
to give to our own underprivileged workers 
so that they can get homes”. 

The resolution adopted was a substitute, 
put forward by the resolutions committee, 
covering 10 other resolutions sent in by 
various unions. 

Charges that practically all NHA housing 
is being built with non-union help, with 
workers on the job for long hours, at low 
pay, and under conditions violating the 
Industrial Standards Acts and the building 
code were made from the floor. 


Immigration 


Canada’s immigration policy was again 
criticized at this year’s TLC convention as 
the delegates unanimously adopted a two- 
pronged resolution urging a better planned 
immigration policy and the setting up of 
a tripartite immigration commission. 

The 20 delegates who participated in the 
debate, while agreeing that Canada needs 
a larger population, were unanimous in 
suggesting that immigration should be 
better planned. 

The resolution adopted by the conven- 
tion, covering 17 others dealing with the 
problem, urged that Canada’s immigration 
policies “be planned in relation to national 
development requirements which can be 
ascertained through the Department of 
Labour” and further recommended that the 
administration of immigration “be placed 
under an immigration commission com- 
prised of equal representation of labour, 
management and government.” 

Orville Braaten, Vancouver delegate for 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, stated 
that he did not dispute the fact that 
Canada needs immigrants but advocated a 
more closely scrutinized policy. He also 
urged a more elaborate educational pro- 
gram, on the part of government, so that 
immigrants may better understand “why 
we do things our way”. 

Pointing out Canada’s housing shortage, 
Nelson Cox, a Vice-President of the Bar- 
bers’ international union from Brantford, 
Ont., stated that “we should insist that the 
well-being of people already in Canada be 
considered first’’. 


94541—4 


Delegates to the TLC convention in 
Regina were invited to a preview show- 
ing of the three latest films in the 
National Film Board series, “Labour in 
Canada”. The three films are: The 
Research Director, Structure of a Union, 
and The Grvevance. 

The first two films 
Dues and the 


in the series, 
Union and Shop 


Steward, were given a preview screen- 


ing at the 1953 convention in Ottawa. 

The films in this series are produced 
by the NFB with the co-operation of 
organized labour in Canada and the 
Federal Department of Labour as 
Canada’s contribution to the education 
in democracy of residents of European 
and Asian countries. 

The films are also shown on the 
_NFB’s trade union film circuit. 





“T suggest, in view of our present agricul- 
tural surplus,” said. Io.. Hy Rosen, ol. ihe 
Toronto Trades and Labour Council, “that 
we do need immigrants; but we should be 
happy to have them only if we can feed 
them and house them.” 


The resolution described the “great influx 
of immigrants” during the winter months 
as a “large contributing factor to the deplor- 
able nation-wide unemployment situation”. 
It also stated that there had been a failure 
to properly ensure that the qualifications of 
immigrants were based on job opportuni- 
ties. 

Prince Rupert delegate O. P. O’Neal, 
among others, recommended that a mini- 
mum standard of English or French be 
required of immigrants to this country. 


Government Employees 


The belief that collective agreements 
could not be signed with governments was 
a myth, said Russell Harvey, AFL Organ- 
izer in Canada. Pointing out that agree- 
ments had been signed at Canadian Arsenals 
and with Atomic Energy of Canada, he 
suggested that the formation of more Crown 
corporations would enable unions to nego- 
tiate more agreements for government 
employees. 

“Tf the Federal Government is allowed 
to escape its own legislation then we will 
continue to have a large body of second- 
class workers in this country,” he said. 

He was speaking after the committee 
on officers’ reports had submitted its 
comments on the report of the TLC’s 
Permanent Committee on Government 
Employees. 
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Twelve resolutions dealing with wages, 
hours and working conditions of govern- 
ment employees were submitted; all were 
adopted but one, which was referred to 
the Permanent Committee on Govern- 
ment Employees. 

The resolutions adopted called for: the 
five-day, 40-hour week for all employees 
in staff post offices; a 35-hour work-week 
for administrative staffs in the Civil 
Service; the same rates of pay and 
working conditions for Experimental Farm 
employees as for comparable classifications 
in their areas; overtime rates of pay for 
prevailing rates employees; and the grant- 
ing of collective bargaining privileges 
“excluding the privilege of strike action” 
to postal employees. 

The resolution referred to the Per- 
manent Committee urged the amendment 
of the Prevailing Rates Employees General 
Regulations to specify a 40-hour work-week 
for building trades craftsmen. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The TLC wants an immediate revision 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act that 
will extend coverage to all workers, in- 
crease benefits, extend coverage to those 
who become unemployed because of illness, 
shorten the period of employment required 
to establish benefit rights, extend the period 
during which benefits are payable, supply 


adequate supplementary’ benefits, and 
remove the restrictions against married 
women. 


In addition, the convention recommended 
the continuance of unemployment insur- 
ance benefits to women during pregnancy 
and for six weeks after a woman has given 
birth to a child. 

Another resolution recommended that a 
widow, if seeking employment, receive the 
unemployment insurance benefits accrued 
by her husband. 

Two resolutions dealing with the pay- 
ment of unemployment insurance during 
industrial disputes met opposite fates, 
although the resolutions committee recom- 
mended non-concurrence in both. 

The delegates ignored the committee’s 
recommendation in passing a_ resolution 
urging the amendment of the Act so that 
workers will not be disqualified from 
receiving benefits for refusing to cross a 
legal picket line. They followed the 
committee’s recommendation and defeated 
a resolution calling for the payment of 
benefits to workers “engaged in” industrial 
disputes. 

Chairman George P. Schollie of the 
resolutions committee, explaining his recom- 
mendation for non-concurrence, said: “The 
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fund was established to pay benefits to 
persons unemployed through no fault of 
their own.’ He cited strikes by small 
units in which the picket line was not 
crossed by as many as 1,500 other workers 
to show that if benefits were paid in such 
cases the fund would soon be exhausted. 

“This is not a question of the loyalty 
of the workers,’ he said. “That is not 
the question; the question is: Is the money 
there?” 

Other resolutions on unemployment in- 
surance that were passed called for:— 

A provision in the Act to class as unem- 
ployed and available for work persons 
attending classes or undergoing training at 
the direction of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 

The supplying of decisions of the Umpire 
to members of courts of referees. 

The establishment of Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committees in the UIC. 

Instructions to National Employment 
Service offices to refuse to process discrim- 
inatory job orders. 

The provision of better premises for 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
offices. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Of the 241 resolutions submitted for con- 
sideration at the convention, fewer than 
30 had been dealt with by the morning of 
the final day. On that day, however, 
almost 70 resolutions were placed before 
the delegates; most were passed without 
discussion. 

The resolutions called for:— 

Increase of old age pensions to $75 
monthly, reduction of pensionable age to 
65 years for men and 60 for women, build- 
ing of suitable housing for pensioners where 
needed, and provision of free medical, drug 
and dental services to all needy pensioners. 


A special study by the incoming execu- 
tive of guaranteed annual wage plans and a 
report on them at next year’s convention. 


Federal legislation implementing the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. 


Raising of exemptions for income tax to 
$3,000 for married persons, $1,500 for single 
persons and $400 for each dependent child; 
granting of exemption for amounts spent 
on tools and working clothes, tuition fees, 
textbooks and 100 per cent of medical 
expenses; re-imposition of the 100-per-cent 
excess profits tax. 


Trade with all countries willing to accept 
Canadian goods and admission of imports 
from all countries “providing adequate 
protection is given against dumping”. 


Opening of advance polls to any citizen, 
granting of the right to vote to 18-year- 
olds, and printing of party affiliation along- 
side candidates’ names on federal and 
provincial ballots. 

Increase of family allowances and con- 
tinuation of payments for children over 
16 years when the ¢hild is still attending 
school and still dependent. 

Nationalization of public utilities. 

Enactment of a Bill of Rights guarantee- 
ing freedom of speech, religion and press; 
the right of lawful assembly, association 
and organization; freedom from interfer- 
ence with private lfe; freedom from 
arbitrary arrest or detention; equal citizen- 
ship and voting rights for Indians without 
requiring them to give up their collective 
rights on reservations. 

Increased grants by the Federal Govern- 
ment to establish and maintain “an 
adequate number” of scholarships for post- 
graduate students. 

A TLC college scholarship program for 
members and their families. 

A campaign to urge union members to 
join co-operatives and credit unions. 


Addition of the clause “support of the 
United Nations” to the Congress platform 
of principles. 

Supplying polio serum to all persons 
needing it, the cost to be borne by the 
Federal Government. 


Inclusion in all school curricula of a 
comprehensive course on organized labour 
and co-operative movements. 


Federal legislation to protect home owners 
from foreclosure. 


Compulsory automobile insurance. 


Acceptance by the Federal and provincial 
Governments of the responsibility for unem- 
ployment relief. 


A halt to hydrogen bomb tests and the 
outlawing of hydrogen and atomic bombs 
under strict international control. 


Payment of the full costs of civil 
defence by the Federal and _ provincial 
Governments. 


Appointment of a Price Spreads Com- 
mittee to inquire into factors affecting 
retail prices of food, clothing and other 
household goods. 


Help to underprivileged countries in 
building up their productive power. 


An organizing drive for white-collar 
workers. 
Designation of a national flag and 


O Canada as the national anthem. 


phe convention also adopted a resolu- 
tion protesting Quebec’s double taxation. 


94541—43 


Resolutions Defeated 


A resolution that would have made a 
“working knowledge” of either French or 
Knglish a prerequisite for admission to 
Canada as an immigrant, and a “satisfactory 
knowledge” of them a requirement for 
citizenship, was defeated. 

Also turned down, because the TLC 
beheves newcomers should learn one of 
Canada’s languages as soon as possible, was 
a resolution calling on the TLC to prepare 
material about the trade union movement 
in several languages for distribution to 
immigrants. 

Other resolutions that met defeat asked 
for regular radio and television coverage 
of the federal and provincial Parliaments, 
the discontinuance of cadet training in 
schools, and _ legislation requiring all 
employers to pay their employees at least 
every two weeks. 

Because it was “a backward step,” the 
convention rejected a suggestion that those 
who do not vote in federal elections be 
fined; and because the TLC Platform of 
Principles already urges a 30-hour week, a 
resolution calling for a 35-hour week was 
not concurred in. 


Resolutions Not Dealt With 


Several important resolutions were among 
those not presented to the delegates before 
the convention ended. Resolutions not 
dealt with by the delegates are given con- 
sideration by the incoming executive. 

Delegates were not given the opportunity 
to vote on a resolution urging the TLC to 
encourage and organize political action nor 
on one urging formation by the TLC of 
a Labour Party or affiliation with an exist- 
ing party that “will promote the ideals and 
aspirations” of the Congress. 

Four resolutions on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway also failed to come before the 
convention. One would have demanded the 
use of union labour only on the project; 
a second would have urged the placing of 
all Canadian contracts in Canada; a third 
would have insisted on the use of Canadian 
materials only; and a fourth wanted 
Canada to proceed independently with the 
job. 

Also undiscussed was a resolution, sub- 
mitted by a Vancouver local of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad and Steamship Clerks, 
that demanded :— 

That the Government amend the Labour 
Code to include the following: immediate 
appointment of a mediator to finalize any 
labour disputes between transcontinental 
railroads operating under Dominion Govern- 
ment charter and the officers of unions 
representing the employees at a_ public 
hearing; and 
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That the Government shall finalize the 
dispute within a time limit of three months 
starting 45 days before contract expires and, 
if necessary, hearing and finalizing the dis- 
pute within 45 days after contract expires; 
and the immediate direct intervention by 
the Government at the request of either 
party 45 days before contracts expire is by 
necessity in the interest and security of the 
Canadian people, 

A resolution from a Vancouver electrical 
workers’ local suggested the opening up of 
trade with the East; it was not placed 
before the delegates. 

Other resolutions that did not reach the 
convention floor called for:— 

Prosecution of employers for violation 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

A federal grant of $7 weekly to appren- 
tices attending school who are receiving 
provincial subsistence allowances. 

A protest to the Federal Government 
about the “heavy taxes” on automobiles. 

Legislation making legal the running of 
a sweepstakes in Canada. 

Establishment of a Public Works 
Advisory Committee with labour repre- 
sented. 


Referred to Provincial Groups 


A resolution asking the Government to 
authorize the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners to assume direct control over, and 
establish and supervise tariffs for, all forms 
of land transportation hauling freight more 
than 100 miles was referred to the TLC’s 
provincial federations. A resolution urging 
the enforcement of an 8-hour work-day for 
all drivers of long-haul freight trucks was 
also referred. 

A resolution requesting federal legisla- 


tion to make vacation pay mandatory, with. 


vacation pay stamps to be paid to seasonal 
workers and workers whose jobs are of 
short duration, was concurred in and 
referred to the provincial organizations. 


Resolutions Withdrawn 


Five resolutions were withdrawn by the 
sponsoring organizations. 

One would have deleted the reference to 
public ownership of public utilities from 
the TLC Platform of Principles. The con- 
vention had passed a resolution demanding 
nationalization of public utilities (see 
above). 

A Toronto plumbers’ local requested the 
withdrawal of two of its resolutions, one 
urging the enactment of a federal Indus- 
trial Standards Act applicable to the build- 
ing and construction industry that would 
determine the maximum number of hours 
for a normal work-week, and the other 
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calling for the elimination of the section 
of the Criminal Code that authorizes in- 
junctions during strikes. 

A resolution favouring reform of the 
Senate and suggesting a senatorial appoint- 
ment for President Bengough was among 
those withdrawn. 

* 


Strike Fund 


After a heated debate the convention 
passed by a narrow margin a resolution 
establishing a strike fund for federally- 
chartered unions. All federal unions will 
be assessed an additional 5-cent per capita 
tax and will be entitled to per capita 
assistance from the fund “if at any time 
they find it necessary to back up their 
demands by strike action”. 

Although the resolution affects only 
federal unions, it was ruled that all dele- 
gates were entitled to vote on it. 

Delegates from unions of hospital 
employees protested that they can’t strike 
and would derive no benefit from the pro- 
posed tax. A delegate from a _ teachers’ 
union pointed out that the _ resolution 
placed his organization in an embarrassing 
position. But another delegate pointed out 
that “what benefits one benefits all’. 


Compulsory Retirement of Officers 


A resolution calling for the retirement 
at the age of 65 of all TLC officers was 
defeated after a short but heated exchange. 

Ben Cyr, of Transcona Lodge, Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen, the sponsoring 


union, said he was “astounded” at the 
committee’s recommendation of  non- 
concurrence. He said it seemed incredible 


that a labour organization that is striving 
to reduce the pensionable age to 60 should 
continue to keep their officers in office 
beyond 65 years of age. 

“Are you going to deprive young men 
of the opportunity to hold high office until 
the present officers die in their chairs?” 
he asked. Secretary Cushing pointed out 
that the delegates could always defeat the 
Congress officers when they reached the 
age of 65. 

Other delegates sided with the resolu- 
tions committee, pointing out it was best 
not to deprive the Congress of the wisdom 
and experience of its officers through 
compulsory retirement. W.'C. Riggs of the 
Essex and Kent Counties Trades and 
Labour Council pointed out that there had 
been a change of thinking in industry itself, 
which had come to the conclusion that it 
was better to keep men working than to 
“throw them on the street’’. 


Reports Presented 


Canada still has a great deal of racial 
discrimination despite recent progress 
towards tolerance, the convention was told 
in the ninth annual report of the Standing 
Committee on Racial Discrimination. But 
federal and provincial anti-discrimination 
legislation has made Canada a world leader 
in fighting racial intolerance, said Chairman 
Claude Jodoin. 

Mention was made in the report of the 
Department of Labour educational program 
in connection with the Fair Employment 
Practices Act. 

Touching on the problems connected with 
the integration of immigrants, the report 
said that “we are duty-bound to facilitate 
the integration into our trade union move- 
ment and into the community generally” 
of the million immigrants who have come 
to Canada since 1946, many of whom are 
union members. 

Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. Cushing, 
in presenting his financial report to the con- 
vention, reported that the Congress was in 
a “healthy financial condition” and had 
received the largest revenue in its history 
from per capita tax payments. 

He cautioned against any suggestion that 
the tax be reduced and again this year 
urged that some thought be given to 
setting aside $10,000 each year for a new 
building for Congress headquarters. 

Technological progress may mean an in- 
crease in unemployment in Canada in the 
immediate future, the TLC executive 
council suggested in the preamble to its 
report to the convention. 

“The working people of Canada are not 
participating to the extent they should in 
the benefits of the machines that surround 


and compete with them,” the report 
declared. “As a result, unemployment for 
many workers now and in the immediate 
future is very definitely a matter for con- 
sideration at this convention.” 


Change in Convention Date 


Future conventions of the TLC will be 
held during the latter part of May. 

The executive council recommended the 
switch from the current practice of meet- 
ing in August after canvassing officers of 
international unions, provincial federations 
and central trades and labour councils and 
finding that 45 per cent of the replies 
favoured May or June as convention 
months, 15 per cent preferred June and 
16 per cent May; only 15 per cent wanted 
no change and the remaining 9 per cent 
left the decision to the executive. 

Many delegates, notably from building 
trades unions and the pulp and paper 
industry, protested that a May convention 
would conflict with their annual negotia- 
tions. Vice-president Carl Berg, who is a 
member of a building trades union, said 
that he was opposed to the change at 
first but changed his stand when the returns 
from the survey were compiled. 

It was pointed out that the difficulties 
of finding hotel accommodation in the 
summer months were great; during those 
months hotels are filled to 95 per cent of 
capacity but in other months of the year 
only to 50 per cent. 

The delegates approved the executive’s 
recommendation. 

The 1955 convention will be held at 
Windsor, Ont. In 1956 the TLC will meet 
at Edmonton, in 1957 at Montreal, in 1958 
at Vancouver and in 1959 at Toronto. 


When, at 4:45 p.m. Saturday, August 28, Percy Bengough adjourned the 69th annual 
convention of the TLC—the last at which he will preside—the delegates rose to their feet 


and sang “He’s a Jolly Good Fellow”. 


They were adding their tribute to those that had 


showered on their retiring chief executive from all sides throughout the convention week. 
Every guest speaker who had addressed the convention had some words of praise for 


the veteran labour leader. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, said: 


“I want to add my personal tribute to the many that have been and will be paid to 


the career of Percy Bengough. 
this Congress will be difficult to equal. 


a wise counsel and a strong crusader for the worker. 


The standards he has set in the position of President of 
In his many years on your executive he had been 


His advice and energetic activities 


have been directed towards the good, not only of your organization, but also of the Cana- 
dian society generally. This has been true whether he has served in your owne¢councils or, 


where we have seen most of him, on the many public committees to which he has given so 
freely of his time and energy.... 

“We in the Federal Department of Labour have always had a fine working relation- 
ship with Mr. Bengough and have always found him to be fair and reasonable in all his 
dealings. He has demonstrated on many occasions over the years his sincerity, good judg- 
ment, warm human touch and his devotion to the interests of Canadian workers. I want 
to say to you, Mr. Bengough, that we greatly appreciate the outstanding contribution you 
have made, not only to labour, but also to labour-management relations throughout Canada. 

During the convention the delegates approved the addition of $1,500 yearly to Mr. 
Bengough’s retiring allowance under the pension plan set up after the 1953 convention in 
Ottawa. The convention also agreed to the bestowing on Mr. Bengough of the title 
President Emeritus. 
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Third Annual Convention of TLC’s 
Union Label Trades Department 


International unions affiliated with Department increase to 12 during 
year. Distinctive trademark adopted. Close to 50 delegates attend 


The third annual convention of the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
was held in Regina, August 22, on the eve 
of the TLC’s 69th convention. 

Close to 50 delegates from international 
unions, trades councils, as well as union 
label councils and leagues, attended the 
one-day meeting presided by Claude 
Jodoin, then Vice-president of the TLC. 

Set up in 1952, the aim of the Union 
Label Trades Department is to promote a 
greater demand for products bearing a 
union label and for labour performed by 
union workers. 

Secretary-Treasurer Gordon C. Cushing, 
who holds the same position with the 
Congress, reported on the progress of the 
Department during the year. Mr. Cushing 
noted a growth over the previous year in 
that there are now 12 international unions 
in affiliation with the Department, as well 
as the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada for their directly-chartered unions 
and ten union label leagues. 

In his report, Secretary-Treasurer Cush- 
ing also denounced the Union Label Trades 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labor for its refusal “to recognize in any 
manner the formation of a separate Union 
Label Trades Department in Canada”. 

The convention adopted a distinctive 
trademark in the form of a diamond with 
a background of ten maple leaves, one 
representing each province of Canada, with 
the large letters “UL” in the centre, super- 
imposed with the words “goods—services”, 
and with the words “Union Label Trades 
Department—The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada” in smaller type around 
the outside of the diamond. 

Mr. Cushing also reported on the exten- 
sive preparations made for the observance 
of the first Union Label Buying Week held 
throughout Canada September 6-11. 

A number of resolutions were adopted by 
the delegates. The main one urges that the 
Department use its influence and informa- 
tion in directing the affiliated unions of the 
TLC who are in the advertising field to 
inform its members of union made goods 
and services, to point out non-union made 
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products and to show their faith in trade 
unionism by patronizing and using union 
made products and services personally. 


The meeting also endorsed the require- 
ment that, for its future conventions, all 
delegates be required to produce at least 
two union labels on their person to qualify 
as a delegate. 


The trophy awarded annually for the 
best display booth promoting union made 
goods and _ services was won by the 
Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists and Proprietors’ International 
Union of America. 


It was presented to Nelson Cox, Vice- 
President of the Barbers, by one of the 
judges, Sir Archibald Gordon, British 
Labour attaché at Washington. The other 
judges were: British Trades Union Con- 
gress fraternal delegate Tom O’Brien, M.P., 
from London, England; American Federa- 
tion of Labor fraternal delegate R. G. 
Soderstrom, President, Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor; and Richard F. Walsh, 
President, International Alliance of Theatri- 
cal Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada. 


Nelson Cox, Canadian Vice-President of 
the Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists and Proprietors’ International 
Union of America, was unanimously elected 
President of the Department to replace 
Claude Jodoin. Secretary-Treasurer Cush- 
ing was unanimously re-elected. 


Vice-Presidents elected were: Jack Foster, 


Regina Union Label League; Rosario 
Lebeau, Tobacco Workers’ International 
Union; John Reid, Bakery and Confec- 


tionery Workers’ International Union of 
America; Mrs. Emily Ross, Canadian 
organizer of the United Garment Workers 
of America; and Edward Smith, secretary- 
treasurer of the Vancouver, New West- 
minster and District Union Label Trades 
Council. 

Mrs. Ross and Mr. Smith were re- 
elected from last year’s executive. 

J. W. Burrows, of Calgary, and T. C. 
Whitsed, of Hamilton, were named honor- 
ary vice-presidents of the Department, with 
voice and vote, in recognition of their past 
services. 


Discrimination in Employment 


Department of Labour sponsors 8 radio broadcasts over 81 stations 
as part of educational program connected with Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act. Scripts of first four broadcasts are reproduced here 


Hight radio broadcasts dealing with anti- 
discrimination and the educational program 
needed to eliminate intolerance and discrim- 
ination were carried by 81 Canadian stations 
throughout the past summer. The talks, 
sponsored by the Department of Labour 
in co-operation with the Canadian Council 
of Christians and Jews, began during the 
week of June 27 and ended the week of 
August 8. The broadcasts were heard on 
the Department’s weekly program, “Canada 
At Work”. 

Speakers during the series were two 
Cabinet ministers, two well-known Cana- 
dian writers, and persons prominent in 
inter-church organizations, the labour move- 
ment, business and medicine. 


The opening broadcast was given by the 


Hon. Walter Harris, then Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration and now 
Minister of Finance. Mr. Harris was 


followed by Ralph Allen, Editor of 
Maclean’s Magazine, who spoke on “Dis- 
crimination and Democracy in Canada”; 
De. (J 2D MeStGritin,~ "General" Director, 
Canadian Mental Health Association, whose 
topic was “Discrimination: What it Does 
to Man”; and the Rev. Richard D. Jones, 
National Director, Canadian Council of 
Christians and Jews, who spoke on “The 
Churches Look at Discrimination”. 
Complete texts of the first four broad- 
casts are reproduced below; those of the 
remaining four talks will appear in the 
October issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Introduction to the Series 
Hon. Walter Harris, Minister of Finance 
(former Minister of Citizenship and immigration) 


When I was asked to make the intro- 
ductory broadcast in this series of radio 
talks on discrimination, I was given the 
names of the other people who were taking 
part. It struck me as significant that these 
busy people were willing to take the time 
to talk about discrimination in employ- 
ment. In all, there are eight broadcasts in 
the series. One of the speakers is a 
nationally known businessman, one is a 
leader in the labour movement, another is 
the editor of a national magazine, and all 
of them are very active in the fields of 
Canadian life which they represent. This 
is evidence that many thoughtful Canadians 
believe the problem of discrimination is an 
important one in Canada, a problem that 
needs public examination, and that we 
should find a solution. 

From their various fields of activity, 
these speakers will bring their own experi- 
ence to bear on the problem. They have 
been invited to discuss it from many points 
of view, such as its effect on the individual, 
its effect on religious and other social 
organizations, its effect on business and its 
effect on labour unions. 

Discrimination is a matter with which I 
have to be concerned in my capacity as 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 
I don’t think there is any doubt that immi- 


gration, if not carefully handled, could 
cause an increase in discrimination in 
employment in this country, and for that 
matter, in any country which admits aliens. 
We have only to look back a few years in 
the history of the North American con- 
tinent to find evidence of this. In the days 
when there was little or no control over 
the influx of people into this continent, a 
great deal of discrimination resulted, and 
much ill feeling between the immigrants 
and the people who were already living 
there. 

There is a great contrast between what 
happened in those days and what is 
happening in Canadian immigration now. 
Although there are differences of opinion 
in Canada as to the numbers of immi- 
grants who should be admitted, it is 
generally agreed that immigration is essen- 
tial if Canada is to expand and develop 
its huge wealth in natural resources. There 
are those who take the attitude that we 
are not admitting immigrants fast enough. 
Other groups say that we should cut down 
the rate of arrivals. I believe that the 
proper course is somewhere in between 
these two points of view and that we 
ought to bring the immigrants in at a 
rate which conforms as closely as possible 
to our capacity for absorbing them into 
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our national life in useful employment. Of 
course, we occasionally make mistakes—it 
would be impossible to be right in every 
case in transplanting thousands of human 
beings in a new environment. But by 
using our absorptive capacity as a guide, 
it is hoped that these new Canadians will 
take their place in the day-to-day life of 
our Canadian communities with as little 
friction as possible. We hope that one of 
the results of this policy will be to keep 
to a minimum the prejudice and discrim- 
ination which sometimes resulted from the 
rapid influxes of people to North America 
in former years. 

The speakers who will follow me in this 
series will be dealing with a variety of the 
more important aspects of the problem of 
discrimination. However, there is one 
aspect I consider is particularly important. 
What I am thinking of is prejudice as 
distinct from discrimination. 

Many forms of discrimination are, of 
course, the results of prejudice; but the 
two are quite distinct, and this distinction 
was considered when the legislation, now 
known as the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, was before Parliament last 
year. Prejudice is an attitude of mind. 
We cannot pass effective laws against an 
attitude of mind. Prejudice may just con- 
tinue to exist in the mind, and we have 
plenty of examples to show us that it is 
undesirable, and unwise, to try by legisla- 


tion to control men’s minds, even if it 


were possible to do so. 

It is when prejudice emerges from the 
mind and generates some kind of action 
by an individual or a group of individuals 
that prejudice can result in unfair discrim- 
ination. Now unfair discrimination is 
something that can be attacked in a 
variety of ways and one of these is the 
legal method. We cannot pass laws against 
prejudice, against what people think, but 
we can legislate against unfair discrimina- 
tion—that is, against overt, prejudiced 
action. 

The Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act is a law which falls into this category. 
Under its terms, discrimination in employ- 
ment on the grounds of race, religion, 
colour, or national origin is forbidden in 
fields of employment and in membership 
in trade unions which are under the juris- 
diction of the Government of Canada. 

This Act is expected to do much in 
preventing and eliminating discrimination 
in employment. But when this measure 
was being discussed in Parliament, the 
general opinion, not only of Members of 
Parliament, but of many Canadian organ- 
izations and individuals who presented their 
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views to us through a parliamentary 
committee at that time, was that in addi- 
tion to doing something about discrimin- 
ation, the overt act, something should be 
done about prejudice—the attitudes of 
mind which are the roots of discrimination. 
The general opinion was that the way to 
attack this problem of prejudice was 
through education, through newspapers, 
magazines, radio and all of the ways in 
which enlightenment can under modern 
conditions reach the average individual. 


This problem of prejudice in the human 
mind has been the subject of much inten- 
sive study by social scientists, especially in 
recent years. Valuable work has been done 
in this field during the post-war years under 
the auspices of the United Nations, espe- 
cially through one of its associated agencies, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. I believe it is 
desirable to take advantage of the research 
that organization has done. 

One thing that most students have agreed 
on is that prejudiced people, like heroes, 
are not born—they are made. Prejudice 
is something that is acquired. It is often 
passed from one generation to another. It 
is frequently the result of deliberate prop- 
aganda, sometimes by one nation against 
another, sometimes by one group within a 
nation against another group, and some- 
times by one person against another. In 
addition to this, it is often found in 
children at a very early age. We all know 
from our own observations that prejudice 
can be acquired by children and usually 
the source of prejudice in young children 
is the influence of their parents. 

Most parents, of course, do not want 
their children to have prejudices. How- 
ever, students of this problem have found 
that children acquire prejudice by the 
example of unfortunate behaviour, by 
observations of other people and by other 
expressions of superiority. Students of 
prejudice have discovered that much of the 
time we older people do not realize that 
we are in fact passing on our prejudices 
to our children. 

This, it seems to me, is one of the main 
things that Canadians and especially Cana- 
dian parents should keep in mind if they 
want to do something about prejudice and 
discrimination. Prejudice is a very subtle 
thing and even the students who have 
spent a lot of time in research and study 
of the problem admit that they cannot 
analyse it completely. However, it is safe 
to say that the best way to work against 
it is first to examine our own attitudes 


and to try to develop a fair and open mind 
about other human beings who are different 
from ourselves. 

Secondly, we can try to challenge the 
prejudices we find in our friends and 
acquaintances. We could go a long way 
towards making ourselves unpopular if we 
carried this attitude too far; but if we act 
tactfully we can often cause other people 
to think about their prejudices, and the 
first step in getting rid of prejudices is to 
recognize them. 

For example: if someone says that 
Negroes are inferior just because they are 
Negroes, one can ask if he has ever seen 
the results of intelligence tests of Negroes 
as compared to tests among white people. 
I recently read, for example, of one Negro 
girl only nine years old who was tested 
and obtained an intelligence quotient of 
200. Of all the children all over the world 
who have been tested for intelligence, there 
are very few indeed who have matched this 
figure. It means that this nine year old 
girl did as well on her intelligence test as 
the average person of 18 years of age. 

I mentioned earlier that there are differ- 
ences of opinion among various groups of 
people in Canada as to the number who 
should be admitted. I also occasionally 
hear comments on the type of person whom 
we allow to come. Some people feel that 
we are prejudiced in our policy and are 
not being fair in that we do not admit 
everyone who applies. Our immigration 
selection is not based on a feeling of 
superiority of any group or race. In brief, 


entry to Canada is limited to two groups, 
those who are close and dependent rela- 
tives of residents or citizens in Canada, 
and those who have certain trades or skills 
which we need. There is no racial, religion 
or colour bar. 

I have recently received a letter com- 
plaining that newcomers do not all speak 
English immediately upon their arrival in 
Canada and suggesting that no one be 
permitted to come here until he has 
mastered that language. I am sure you will 
agree with me that the person expressing 
this view has a prejudice against those not 
of British origin. 

In answering my correspondent, I pointed 
out that I did not think taxpayers of 
Canada would approve of an expenditure 
of money to teach our official languages 
abroad and I also pointed out that I knew 
of no country which by law banned the use 
of any foreign language in public. 

Finally, I would like to say that we all, 
as free citizens of a democratic society, 
have an obligation to do our part to meet 
this problem, particularly in a country 
where we are seeking new citizens from 
outside our own borders. If we really 
believe in good citizenship, we must also 
believe that prejudice and discrimination 
are problems that should be attacked 
wherever and whenever they are found. 
Good citizenship implies equality of oppor- 
tunity, and it must certainly include 
equality of opportunity in employment, and 
that 1s what we are striving for when we 
attack discrimination. 


Discrimination and Democracy in Canada 
Ralph Allen, Editor, Maclean’s Magazine 


Discrimination in its full and exact sense 
is far from an unwholesome thing. We 
discriminate in almost everything we do, 
from buying a pair of shoes to choosing 
a wife, or husband; and if we failed to 
discriminate in our eating and our drinking 
we'd all soon be dead of starvation, 
gluttony, alcoholism or some even more 
unpleasant form of poisoning. 

The kind of discrimination I have been 
asked to discuss—and other speakers shall 
be discussing in later broadcasts of this 
series—is discrimination because of race, 
religion, colour or national origin. Most 
Canadians, I hope and think, are opposed 
to that kind of discrimination. In the 
field of employment we have built up a 
fairly large body of law specifically for- 
bidding discrimination on any of those four 
grounds, although at a rough estimate two 
Canadian breadwinners out of every three 
still have no legal protection whatever 
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against losing or being refused a job solely 
because of the colour of their skins, the 
churches they go to, or the way they spell 
their names. 

That’s the position on discrimination in 
employment: one out of three protected 
by law. What about other kinds of dis- 
crimination: the kind that says, sorry, we 
don’t serve coloured people, or that says 
—almost never right out loud any more, 
but nevertheless gets the meaning across— 
“Apartment to Let. No Jews Need Apply”. 
Ontario’s brand-new Fair Accommodation 
Practices Act forbids discrimination “in any 
place to which the public is customarily 
admitted”—meaning mainly restaurants, 
hotels, bars and barber shops. Some towns 
and cities outside Ontario try to achieve 
the same end through local ordinance. But 
discrimination against the customer, against 
the person who wants to buy a meal or a 
place to live—and has the money to pay 
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for it—is even more widely sanctioned by 
law than is discrimination against the 
job-seeker. 

“Why all this talk about law?”—I can 
hear a large number of listeners saying. 
The dwelling place of prejudice is the 
human mind, the human heart, the human 
soul: you can’t eliminate prejudice simply 
by passing a law. Intolerance is not a 
physical thing: you can’t legislate intoler- 
ance out of existence as though it were a 
dangerous railway crossing. 

Of course not. But discrimination—the 
thing which arises out of prejudice and 
intolerance—is a physical thing. It is an 
act, not a state of mind. It is the act 
of closing the door to a personnel director’s 
office for no other reason than that the 
man who wanted in happens to have been 
born in Poland or in Italy. Discrimination 
of the kind we’re discussing here is the act 
of passing judgment on a man’s ideas about 
God before passing judgment on his ability 
to handle a lathe or sell insurance and then 
allowing his ideas about God to determine 
whether he shall be given a job or not. 

Legislation against discrimination of this 
kind admittedly is not so easy to enforce 
as is legislation of many other kinds. Even 
if enforced, its opponents say, it does more 
harm than good; aggravates prejudice, 
rather than diminishing prejudice. And 
thus, all it does is give the acts arising 
out of that prejudice—the acts of dis- 
crimination—a new shape; the _ shape 
of a prairie fire that, stamped out here, 
blazes higher there. So what good does the 
law do after all? 

I can suggest three or four varieties of 
good merely by inventing a sequel to one 
of the tiny but well publicized episodes 
that contributed to the drafting of Ontario’s 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act. <A 
couple of years ago a coloured man was 
refused a haircut in a Toronto barber shop. 
He happened to be a trade union leader 
from Malaya and the trade unions of 
Canada have been in the forefront of the 
fight against discrimination for many years. 
The fuss that ensued was very noisy and 
very public and in due course a law was 
passed. 





Now let’s go on the imagined sequel. 
Let’s suppose the same coloured man 
comes back to the same barber shop 
tomorrow. Has the proprietor, merely 
because a law was passed last spring, lost 
his distaste for coloured men? It would 
be nice to believe so, but the odds are 
overwhelmingly against it. The barber 
probably dislikes coloured men at least as 
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much as ever—and possibly even a little 
more. But he does want to stay in bus- 
iness and his profit margin doesn’t leave 
anything over for fines. So he cuts the 
visiting Malayan’s hair, as the law says he 
must. What good has it done? As I said 
before, I can suggest three or four varie- 
ties of good. The first one is terribly 
obvious, but it’s by no means unimportant: 
a man who needed a haircut got a haircut. 
And a business man running an honest and 
useful business got another customer. An 
assault against the dignity of one human 
being was prevented. So was a departure 
from courtesy and intelligence by another 
human being. And a visitor from Asia 
was spared at least one testimonial to the 
white man’s arrogance and folly. 


That’s just one haircut, remember. Sup- 
pose that in the course of time the barber 
we're talking about should be compelled 
against his wishes to cut the hair of a 
thousand Negroes. The barber never lived 
who could see a thousand clients come and 
go in silence. Sooner or later, out of 
sheer habit, of sheer absent-mindedness, 
that barber would say to one of his 
Negro clients: “Well, I see the Leafs lose 
another”. The Negro, if Ais prejudice 
against white barbers has not been too 
deeply rooted by past insults, might very 
well offer an interesting reply. The first 
thing he knows the barber is not just 
cutting Negroes’ hair—he’s actually talking 
to them. The next thing he knows he’s 
saying to the barber behind the next chair: 
“You know, for a black man that fella 
that just went out ain’t half as dumb as 
you'd think”. 

There’s some fancy to this drama of the 
barber shop; but the theory behind it is 
not in the last fanciful. The whole history 
of racial and religious discrimination and 
the enactments for it-and against it makes 
it absolutely clear that laws, while they 
cannot end discrimination in one magnifi- 
cent swoop, do create a climate in which 
discrimination will gradually be lessened. 
The hotel owner who says: “I like Negroes 
personally, but my guests don’t” is left 
without a defence for discrimination and, 
more important, so are his guests. The 
store owner who thinks he’s merely defer- 
ring to his customers by refusing to hire 
Jews or Japanese or Chinese might very 
well, by one form of evasion or another, 
be able to continue the practice, but at 
least—if he respects his nation and its laws 
—his sense of virtue will have departed. 

It’s really not necessary to discuss this 
question of discrimination and the law in 
hypothetical terms. Already, insufficient 


though they are, our existing Canadian laws 
have considerably reduced discrimination in 
employment. Similar evidence can be 
found elsewhere. 

I don’t want to fall into the smug and 
almost chronic Canadian habit of discussing 
race discrimination in terms of the Southern 
States; but it does happen to be true that 
the Americans’ experience in this matter 
has been much more extensive and difficult 
than our own; it’s also true, statistically and 
mathematically true, that cause and effect 
in respect to legislation have followed an 
almost entirely uniform pattern. At first 
the law is not too popular, but some people 
obey its letter and a few even obey its 
spirit. Gradually the idea sinks in that 
discrimination is not only unlawful but 
unfashionable. Recently, without dissent, 
the United States Supreme Court outlawed 
racial segregation in schools and—far more 
meaningfully—most states appeared ready 
to accept the ruling. That acceptance of 
common schools for white and black could 
never have been won unless it had been 
preceded by the piecemeal acceptance— 
through many hard struggles in many states 
—of laws and ordinances covering Negroes 
in factories, Negroes in streetcars, Negroes 
in baseball, Negroes in the best hotels. 

A ten-year-old child can explain the 
psychological cycle at least as well as I can. 
Stop bullying a kid and the urge to bully 
him stops too. Hitler knew the corollary: 
throw enough stones at enough Jews and 
pretty soon everybody wants to throw 
stones at Jews. 

I have referred only briefly to the 
dimensions and nature of the problem. It 
is a serious problem in Canada. It always 
has been. Less than a hundred and fifty 
years ago a man named Hart was elected 
to the legislature of Lower Canada and 
found that the law forbade him to take his 





seat because he was a Jew. Much more 
recently, the magazine of which I am editor 
undertook an independent study of discrim- 
ination in Canadian industry. Two young 
women, with almost identical qualifications 
were selected to answer advertisements for 
stenographers, typists, bookkeepers and 
filing clerks. One girl took the name of 
Greenberg, the other the name of Grimes. 
The test was tried on 47 employers. Forty- 
one of them offered appointments to Miss 
Grimes. Seventeen offered appointments 
to Miss Greenberg. 

I cannot believe that any aware Cana- 
dian doubts the existence of racial and 
religious discrimination in Canada. We 
have been fortunate in that the frictions 
which are potentially most explosive— 
French versus English, and Catholic versus 
Protestant—have never given us nearly 
as much trouble as they might have 
done. The easy and pleasant explanation 
of this is that we Canadians are naturally 
reasonable and tolerant. A much larger 
part of the explanation, in my view, is 
that each of our two big ethnic groups 
has discovered, by trial and error, that the 
other is too big and tough to allow itself 
to be pushed around. At any rate, dis- 
crimination—acts of hostility between the 
two races—is decreasing and because of that 
prejudice—attitudes of hostility—is decreas- 
ing too. 

That’s really all I am attempting to say 
right now on this large and complex sub- 
ject. If it’s true that discrimination can 
never be fully ended until we end prejudice, 
it’s equally true that prejudice can never 
be ended until we end discrimination. And 
discrimination—the act—is subject to law, 
while prejudice—the motive—is not. Law 
is not a full substitute for sense and 
decency, but it’s often a mighty useful 
partner. 


Discrimination: What It Does to Man 
Dr. J. D. M. Griffin, General Director, Canadian Mental Health Association 


An American sociologist once said that 
it’s easier to smash the atom than to break 
a prejudice. What he meant was that it’s 
very difficult indeed to change people’s 
minds when their ideas and opinions are 
strongly protected by emotion and feeling. 
Racial discrimination and religious intoler- 
ance are examples of such prejudices. They 
are patterns of ideas not based on logic or 


reason. The mind which harbours them is 
closed and unreceptive to any new, 
unfamiliar or unaccepted idea. It reminds 


one of the man who says “I’ve made up 
my mind; don’t confuse me with facts!” 
Prejudice and discrimination, like the atom, 
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has its almost impenetrable nucleus. But 
the atom, as we know, can be smashed. 
And it is possible to break this hard core 
of prejudice. To do this we must know 
something of the nature of this kind of 
thinking, how it arises, and its effect on 
the person who has the prejudice as well 
as the effect on the person or group that 
is discriminated against. 

First, let us establish the fact that the 
particular kind of prejudice we are discus- 
sing on this series is that associated with 
negative feelings toward a person or a 
group of people. So-called discriminatory 
feelings and practices directed against 
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particular racial, religious or ethnic groups 
is the obvious example. These discrim- 
inatory feelings are associated with con- 
siderable hostility which may be either 
obvious and overt—manifested by a show 
of aggressive hate—or may be hidden and 
unconscious—indicated only by vague 
feelings of distaste, embarrassment and 
suspicion. In any event, prejudice of this 
kind is usually destructive and damaging, 
not only to the people concerned, but to 
our social institutions, our communities and 
our very culture. 

Negative prejudices of this kind are 
acquired. We are never born with them. 
They are not inherited. One might go 
further and say they are often very care- 
fully tawght, and once established are con- 
stantly reinforced and_ strengthened by 
superstitions, old wives’ tales, legends and 
downright lies. 


Take this sort of occurrence for instance. 
The other day I saw a young mother with 
a two-year-old enter a grocery store. The 
mother was telling the little boy that as 
a special treat she would buy him a candy. 
The little fellow put his hands on the 
glass counter and gazed for a long moment 
at the small array of jellied candies. He 
was most interested in a collection of little 
candy figures and he finally pointed to one 
of them, a black one, and said: “I want 
that one.” The young lady who was behind 
the counter immediately said: “Oh no, you 
don’t want that one. That’s a nigger one!” 
Fortunately, the mother had the good 
sense to ignore the comment. She pur- 
chased the little black candy man. But as 
they went out the door the child asked: 
“What’s a nigger, mummy?” You see? 

Children are not born with prejudices. 
But they acquire them quickly as soon as 
other people’s opinions become important 
to them. Chance words at home, or on 
the street, the use of the depreciatory word 
“nigger”, for instance, creates pictures in 
the minds of other people and other groups. 
Often these pictures are unpleasant and 
frightening—and the first lesson in discrim- 
ination against Negroes has been taught. 

At first, this feeling may be directed 
against a particular individual; but gradu- 
ally this individual becomes an example, 
a type characteristic of a whole group. If, 
for example, we have an unfortunate experi- 
ence with a person we now find that we no 
longer form an independent and separate 
judgment based on the evidence in the one 
case. Immediately the tendency is to 
classify the incident as typical of the whole 
group. The act becomes that of a Jew, 
a Negro, a New Canadian, rather than that 
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of an individual human being. It serves as 
an occasion to reinforce the feeling against 
a whole section of the community. 


This, very briefly, is how these prejudices 


start and develop. But why do they 
develop? 
Briefly, prejudice is built up in the 


individual because of two almost universal 
factors: frustration, with which is linked 
fear and insecurity, on the one hand, and 
ignorance on the other. Because in some 
measure these factors are inevitably present 
in social relationships, we will likely always 
have prejudice in our society. All the 
more reason for us to understand why and 
how to combat and control it. 


First, let us consider frustration. From 
the very start, the human infant encounters 
frustration in one form or another. Some- 
thing or someone is always interfering with 
the immediate satisfaction of his desires. 
The response to this sort of frustration is 
frequently anxiety or hate. When in child- 
hood he learns to associate a person (a 
frustrator) with his disappointment, the 
response 1s more generally anger and 
hostility. But in our society, and particu- 
larly in a little child’s world, showing 
hostility is precisely what is not allowed. 
He must love his mother and father, even 
when they do the darndest things to him! 
So hostility gets repressed or dammed-up 
in the individual, and, among other things, 
it is this repressed anger which provides 
the head of steam for our prejudices. 

Another factor which adds to this inner 
repressed hostility is the emphasis that is 
placed in our society on success. Very 
early in life the child learns that it is very 
important to do well in school—to come 
first in the class js an accomplishment of 
the highest order. He realizes well enough 
that only one person can have this kind 
of successful experience. So by fair means 
or foul many children try to win out, to 
come first. And since most must fail in 
this attempt, appropriate blame must be 
allocated. Often it’s the teacher who had 
it in for him. More often it’s the other 
children who don’t play fair, particularly 
the Jewish children or some other group, 
who are supposed—quite unfairly—to work 
hard at their school work all the time. 
Here the competitive atmosphere of the 
school can furnish favourable ground for 
the growth of unreasoning prejudice. But 
it’s only one example of many situations 
which arise throughout the lifetime of 
citizens of a highly competitive society. 

In the end, this repressed hostility is apt 
to be discharged into institutions or groups, 
rather than on personal “enemies”. For 


the relatively insecure person, full of feel- 
ings of inadequacy, it is safer to vent 
hostility on that object which cannot be 
identified as any particular person, but 
must remain anonymous and designated 
impersonally as “it” or “they”. Conse- 
quently, his most fanatic prejudices are 
directed against “the negroes’, “the Jews”, 
“the Catholics’, “the Government”, “the 
cops”, and so on. 

Objects like these permit discharge of 
irrational hostility, without doing too much 
damage to his personality. Furthermore, 
the prejudice does not seem irrational or 
immoral to such a person, but quite the 
reverse. Without doubting, he eagerly 
identifies himself with others who feel that 
this is a very proper, reasonable way of 
dealing with the realities of the situation. 
Indeed, not only is it reasonable, but it is 
positively virtuous. 

In order to add to the virtue of this 
indignation, and reduce the possibility of 
feeling too guilty, such people usually 
indulge in further self-deception. They 
actually “project” into other persons those 
sentiments about which they in themselves 
may have guilty feelings. This projection 
in turn justifies the showing of hostility 
toward those other persons which they 
suppose seriously threaten their security. 
They become the sinners, the dangerous 
hostile prejudiced group who have it in 
for us! 


Such a feeling is very difficult to main- 
tain with respect to an object, group or 
person whom one really knows. So we find 
that the prejudiced person meticulously, if 
unwittingly, maintains his ignorance with 
respect to anything or everything which 
might make the object seem human, or 
nearly so. There are blind spots in his 
mental make-up which make it impossible 
for him to see the whole picture without 
distortion. In addition to blocking out 
what is good or valuable about this object, 
there is a selective highlighting of every- 
thing that is bad or that contributes to its 
potential danger. 


Probably the most commonly held type 
of prejudice, and the one on which most 
people become fanatic, is race intolerance 
or the principle of bioligical superiority. 
This is based on the idea that there are 
some superior races, and some _ inferior. 
The commonest example is the attitude 
toward the Negroes and the Jews. Apart 
from the fact that the Jews are not a race 
at all, this idea of the essential, innate 
biological inferiority of some racial groups 
as compared with others is sheer nonsense, 
a long-exploded myth. All races have a 
common origin. Physical differences are all 


superficial and have developed slowly 
through diversity of climate and living con- 
ditions. Widely varying cultures have 
arisen, which in turn have produced great 
differences in behaviour, morals and social 


values. Within the Western civilization, 
discrimination, intolerance and _ under- 
privilege have affected adversely the 


development of certain groups; but there 
is no. characteristic difference in the 
potential, mental, emotional and _ social 
capacity between races. 


Another commonly held prejudice that 
could be analysed similarly is religious 
intolerance. Similarly we might mention 
the attitudes frequently held by organized 
labour and management toward each other. 
Often both are prejudiced. 


What can we do? Let’s be realistic. 
Prejudices cannot be entirely eliminated 
but their destructive influence and _ their 
pathological results can be reduced. From 
what has been said above, it is clear that 
first of all we must attack the basic 
psychological reasons for prejudice. This 
means attacking ignorance and frustration 
or insecurity. Recognizing that it is diffh- 
cult to banish the kind of blind spots and 
selective ignorance which people seem to 
cling to so tenaciously, because they seem 
to be needed as psychological defences 
against insecurity and inadequacy, never- 
theless we must proceed with determina- 
tion to get the facts whenever we suspect 
prejudiced thinking; get the facts and 
pound them home relentlessly. Every time 
we suspect intolerance, it should be 
challenged. ; 


This, by itself, of course, can frequently 
lead to more discord and hostility, not to 
mention personal unpopularity, unless we 
also recognize the importance of reducing 


frustration. So we must again look to the 
home, the school, the church, and our 
occupational life to weed out’ those 


pernicious practices based on outworn and 
prejudiced superstitions. 

We must endeavour to raise our children 
to understand and appreciate the values 
which we have found useful and good. 
They must learn how to work out good and 
useful values of their own. But the 
disparagement of other peoples’ values, 
powered by an overflow of destructive 
emotion, should be definitely guarded 
against. 

Let’s guard our own thinking carefully, 
too. How free are we from prejudice? Do 
we fully appreciate the cost of prejudices, 
not only in terms of energy, time and 
money, but as a force undercutting national 
and international stability? 
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The Churches Look at Discrimination 


The Rev. Richard D. Jones, National Director, Canadian Council of Christians and Jews 


There is no cause that means more to 
me than that of strengthening the bonds of 
brotherhood that unite the peoples of this 
nation who differ in culture, ethnic origin, 
creed or race. It is my firm conviction that 
the church and synagogues have done much, 
and can do even more, to build a nation 
in which the Brotherhood of Man under 
the Fatherhood of God is the only accept- 
able pattern of society. Therefore, I am 
pleased that I was invited to be a 
member of this panel, and that the subject 
assigned me was “The Churches Look at 
Discrimination”. 

In my thinking I will limit myself to 
the Christian Church and to the synagogue, 
since within Christianity and Judaism are 
to be found the great majority of our 
people. Christianity and Judaism through- 
out the years have not only shown a deep 
concern in the relationship of God and man, 
but also in the relationship of man and 
man. 


In the sacred writings of Christian and 
Jew the theme of brotherhood is one that 
occurs frequently and is given great 
importance. ‘Have we not all one father? 
Has not one God created us? Why then 
are we faithless to one another?” “Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself”, 
and “God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on the face 
of the earth.” 


The parable of the Good Samaritan 
teaches an unforgettable lesson in brother- 
hood. The man by the wayside was a 
total stranger, a member of an alien race, 
but he also was a son of God. As such 
to him was shown a spirit of brotherhood. 

The spiritual leaders of Christians and 
Jews have throughout the ages stated the 
position of Christianity and Judaism regard- 
ing discrimination, intolerance, hatred. 

It was Hillel in his concise answer to 
the Roman who challenged him to rehearse 
the whole of Judaism while he stood on 
one foot who said: “What is hateful unto 
thee, do not unto thy fellow. That is the 
whole of Judaism. All the rest is com- 
mentary.” The Jew of today speaks as 
clearly for Brotherhood as did his fore- 
fathers. The prophets of Israel, dedicated 
to God and the welfare of their fellow 
man, bid us pursue justice, seek peace, 
and attain brotherhood with everyone of 
God’s creatures, whatever their race, creed, 
or class. What is true of the modern Jew 
is true of the modern Christian. Pope 
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Pius XII has said: “Catholics have the 
responsibility to rid themselves of all trace 
of racial bigotry. That a man’s colour be 
white, black or yellow is of little conse- 
quence in the sight of God. Set a watch, 
O Lord, before my mouth and a door 
round about my life that my heart incline 
not to evil words. We need a spirit of 
true accord and brotherhood animating all; 
superiors and _ subjects, employers and 
workers, great and small, in all classes of 
the people. There are no master races in 
the world—all are servants of God. Who 
fails to recognize that we are all children 
of one heavenly Father—that we are in 
every respect of equal right at the gates 
of eternity, is a tool or emissary of the 
realm of darkness.” 

The position of Christian and Jew 
regarding brotherhood is crystal clear. 
Thus we would expect the church and 
synagogue to take an active part in the 
campaign to promote in this and every 
nation, the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God, the compaign to 
promote in Canada justice, amity, co- 
operation and understanding among all 
peoples who compose this great nation. 

In many of our churches people of 
different races and ethnic origins worship 
together. I know of at least one instance, 
and there may be others, where the pastor 
of a church is of one race and almost all, 
if not all, of his congregation is of another. 
Many of our churches and church-centred 
organizations are carrying on _ vigorous 
campaigns to make New Canadians feel at 
home within the nation, and to help them 
in every possible way to become adjusted 
to their new environment. 


The Sisters of Service of the Catholic 
Church during the past year met 200 ships 
and 60 trains. They served 3,000 hours at 
the ports of entry. Members of the 
Catholic Women’s League compiled scrap- 
books for the New Canadians, describing 
in picture form the country through which 
they were passing. Help is also provided 
by this same organization for New Cana- 
dian families. 


Jewish organizations are giving similar 
service to those who request their help. 


From a report of the Board of Home 
Missions of the United Church of Canada 
I quote: “Do these people appreciate our 
help and the love gifts sent in by the 
Church groups all across Canada? They 
certainly do. One immigrant asked: ‘Who 
does all this for us?’ On being told; “The 


’ 
people of the Church’, he replied: ‘How 
can they do all this?’ When that was 
explained, still mystified, he replied, ‘Yes, 
but how can they do all this free, and for 
us whom they do not even know?’ Thus 
the seed of brotherly love is sown in the 
hearts of these people. We have faith to 
know that it will bear much fruit.” 


The Canadian Council of Churches has 
a special committee that deals with New 
Canadians. It seeks to help the New 
Canadian on his arrival—to assist him in 
reaching his destination and to help him 
in the difficult period of transition and 
readjustment. 


Many individual churches have adopted 
New Canadian families, and are endeavour- 
ing to give to them a helping hand. This 
brief address does not give me the oppor- 
tunity to give the details of how Christian 
churches and Jewish synagogues are carry- 
ing out the spirit of brotherhood in their 
dealings with the thousands of immigrants 
who monthly join the Canadian family, 
but I assure you, it is a thrilling story. 

The churches and synagogues are con- 
cerned not only with the problems faced 
by New Canadians but with group rela- 
tions in all of its widest aspects. The 1954 
report of the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service of the United Church of 
Canada has a section on Racial discrim- 
ination. From this report I quote :— 

“Whereas the scriptures teach that God 
has made of one blood all nations and the 
Lord Jesus Christ has commanded that 
we love one another as He loved us; and 
Whereas character is not a matter of race 
or colour; and Whereas Canada is becoming 
more and more a nation of many races 
who must dwell together in peace for the 
commonwealth; and Whereas Canada and 
the province of Ontario have made certain 
forms of racial discrimination illegal, 
thereby indicating a desirable trend in 
social legislation: Be It Resolved That 
This Board: 

1. Deplores such acts of racial discrim- 
ination as have occurred in several 
centres. 

2. Calls upon members and courts of the 
United Church to exercise concern 
about the principles of brotherhood 
and a strict recognition of the laws 
of the land wherein such principles 
are enunciated. 

3. Urge church people to offer friendship 
to New Canadians irrespective of race 
and country of origin and endeavour 
to make them feel at home in the 
social life and institutions of this land. 


4. Urge provincial governments to enact 
legislation to restrain all overt acts of 
discrimination regarding employment 
or membership in trade unions and 
other societies.” 

Over the years, the Church of England 
in Canada has spoken out with force on 
the same subject. In 1948, its General 
Synod passed the following resolution: 
“Recognizing the vital need for the preser- 
vation and promotion of good relations 
among the members of all groups in 
Canada, General Synod urges the clergy to 
give leadership in bringing to public atten- 
tion and in resolving any instances of racial 
discrimination which may arise in our 
midst, and 

“In particular the Synod would re- 
emphasize the obligation of all citizens to 
stand for fairness and equality toward the 
members of all racial groups in the matter 
of employment in industry, in neighbour- 
hood and social relations, and in trade and 
professional life; the Synod further calls 
upon governments in our country to do 
everything possible to give form and sub- 
stance to the spirit of the Declaration of 
Human Rights of the United Nations, and 
to incorporate its principles in the law of 
the land where still necessary and possible, 
and 

“The Synod prays even more urgently 
that our own people will promote by 
friendly personal and family contacts, good- 
will among all groups and in the spirit of 
the Gospel seek to avoid all discriminatory 
feelings and action in relation to them.” 


Certain of our provinces and the Federal 
Government itself have passed legislation 
dealing with various aspects of group rela- 
tions. In many instances churches and 
synagogues played an active role in press- 
ing for such legislation. As an illustration 
I quote from the 1952 report of the Council 
for Social Service of the Church of England 
in Canada, a section of the report dealing 
with legislation in Ontario. 

During 1951, acting under authority, the 
Executive Committee empowered the General 
Secretary to present a statement to the 
Government ef Ontario, seeking legislation 
to ensure that employment would be given 
by industries without regard to race or 
colour; to secure that no _ discrimination 
would be practised by hostelries, restaurants 
or places of public amusement: that prop- 
erty deals should not be subject to such 
discrimination. We now report that an Act 
has been passed to make illegal, discrimina- 
tion in the matter of securing or maintaining 
employment. Another Act has been passed 
making illegal any clause in a deed of land 
discriminatory of race or religion. 


Recently the Ontario Government added 
to the legislation dealing with discrimina- 
tion the Fair Accommodation Practices Act. 
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I have no doubt that many other churches 
and organizations related to the church 
have been equally concerned with the 
elimination of discrimination of all types 
throughout the nation. I could speak at 
length on the work being done by such 
organizations as the Knights of Columbus, 
the B’nai Brith, The Council of Jewish 
Women, the YMCA, the YWCA, and of 
many others, but time does not permit. 
The work of the organization I know 
best, of course, is that of which I am 
Executive Director—The Canadian Council 
of Christians and Jews. This organization 
was founded seven years ago by a group 
of spiritually motivated business men, 
educators, civic leaders, for the purpose of 
promoting by educational means _ better 
group relations throughout the nation. The 
Board of Directors of this organization and 
the members of its many commissions and 
committees are composed, not of official 
representatives of any church or civic 
group, but rather of individuals who are 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Negroes or 
whites, French Canadians, Anglo-Saxons, 
and so on. The Council carefully avoids 
giving the idea that one religion is as 


. 
good as another; that it doesn’t matter 
what a man believes. It recognizes that 
there are fundamental religious differences. 
It does not promote common _ worship 
services. It does feel, however, that there 
are areas of common concern in which men 
who believe in God should and indeed must 
work together. 

The Council promotes Brotherhood Week, 
which is celebrated each year in February 
and the Honorary Chairman of which is 
the Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent. 


Yes, the mandate of Christianity and 
Judaism is clear in regard to discrimination 
and intolerance. The Church and Syna- 
gogue recognize that mandate. I am 
convinced that throughout Canada Brother- 
hood is becoming more and more the only 
acceptable pattern of daily life. I also 
definitely feel that to the church and 
synagogue and to related organizations 
must go a certain amount of credit for 
this fact. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small 
For the good God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 





Collective Bargaining in 


Canadian Municipalities 


Digest of new book, Relations between Canadian Municipalities and 
Trade Unions of their Employees, based on study made possible in part 
by fellowship under Labour Department-University Research Program 


This article is a short digest of a recently 
published book entitled Relations between 
Canadian Municipalities and Trade Unions 
of their Employees. Publication of this 
study, by Saul Frankel and R. Cranford 
Pratt, was a joint endeavour of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Mayors and Munic- 
ipalities and the Industrial Relations Centre 
of McGill University. The volume is now 
available from either of these organizations 
at a price of $2.00. The original study was 
made possible through a grant from the 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities and a fellowship made avail- 
able under the Labour Department-Univer- 
sity Research Program (L.G., April 1954, 
p. 540). The views and opinions expressed 
in the article are those of the authors; the 
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article is published in the Labour Gazette 
in view of the general interest in the topic. 

Most unionized municipal workers belong 
to local unions directly chartered by one 
or other of the central labour congresses. 

In 1952, for example, there were 32,867 
municipal employee members of unions 
affihated with the central labour congresses, 
of whom 22,022 belonged to directly-char- 
tered local unions. In addition a substan- 
tial number of municipal unions are 
organized on a purely local basis without 
any broader affiliation. While no accurate 
estimate of the number of these unaffiliated 
locals is available, the results of a survey 
conducted by the authors covering more 
than 70 Canadian municipalities shows that 
30 out of 208 local unions were independent 
organizations. 


The following table, which summarizes 
the result of a recent survey of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Mayors and Municipali- 
ties, gives a further indication of the extent 
of unionism in Canadian municipalities: 





No. of Municipalities 





Having 





Size of Municipality collective | Not having 
agreements co ective 
with one | #8reements 
or more with 
ins unions 
Exceeding 50,000... ........... 22 — 
PAU ALG Oe 10 (0) ole a ee See eee ee ae 23 1 
IVA UO KO or aes de sana 21 10 
Wipstor 9.999 Siena eon cone 16 25 
(Rotals hee. ses mtckete cr 87 36 





General Considerations 


It is sometimes argued that trade union- 
ism and collective bargaining are inappro- 
priate when the employer is a politically 
responsible body. Stated in this bold and 
unqualified form this proposition is rejected. 
In the opinion of the authors, a generalized 
argument supporting the sovereignty of the 
employer without strong specific reasons 
will not justify a denial of important civil 
rights to a large body of employees. Before 
municipal employees, or indeed any em- 
ployees; are denied that right of association 
which their fellow citizens enjoy and value, 
there must be clear, compelling reasons of 
public policy which demand it. This pro- 
position is more than a _ statement of 
democratic values. It is important in the 
formulation of sound personnel policy, for 
an employee group will not long remain 
satisfied and passive if it feels itself wrongly 
deprived of basic civil rights. 

It has also been contended that while 
associations of municipal employees may 
have a place in local government, collective 
bargaining has not. The evident and wide 
differences between the economies of a 
private corporation and a municipality are 
recognized and an attempt is made to 
determine how these differences affect, and 
are affected by, the introduction of collec- 
tive bargaining in the municipal field. The 
differences, it 1s contended by the authors, 
do not render collective bargaining between 
municipalities and their employees inappro- 
priate. 

There are restraining forces operating on 
both the union and the municipality as 
they meet at the bargaining table. The 
municipality is restrained by its sense of 
responsibility to the taxpayer as well as 
to its employees. It must take into account 


the possibility of public sympathy for the 
employees should they feel aggrieved 
enough to strike. At the same time, because 
of the continuous pressure in Council and 
community for a lower mill rate, it must 
beware of appearing “too soft” in dealing 
with the demands of its employees. The 
union, on the other hand, is restrained by 
its recognition of the power that the munic- 
ipality can command in the event of a 
strike, by the possibility of intense public 
antipathy to strike action, and by the 
sense of responsibility of its own leaders 
and membership. 

When, therefore, the two parties meet in 
collective bargaining session one can reason- 
ably hope that an agreement will result 
that will involve neither an injustice to the 
employees nor an extortion from the 
municipal taxpayer. The experience with 
collective bargaining in Canadian municipal 
government, it 1s contended, seems to sub- 
stantiate this hope. 


Opinion is divided on the question of the 
right of municipal employees to strike. This 
study has led to the view that the general 
approach now contained in the labour 
legislation of most provinces as regards 
municipal employees is substantially the 
correct one. In most provinces, the law 
distinguishes between services whose inter- 
ruption would threaten the public order 
and safety and those that would involve 
no more than general discomfort and 
inconvenience. The latter can readily come 
under the same legislation that attempts 
to promote labour peace throughout indus- 
try generally. Where the public order and 
safety would be threatened by a work stop- 
page, the community has the right and 
duty to employ its legal resources to help 
assure that there shall be no interruption 
of vital services. 

However, as is increasingly recognized in 
Canada, where the right to strike is sur- 
rendered or withdrawn there should be 
provided adequate alternative means of 
assuring that the employees’ demands will 
receive a proper and impartial hearing. 
This implies the submission of the dispute, 
in the last resort, to binding arbitration by 
independent and competent authorities. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


Canadian experience with peace-time 
compulsory arbitration in disputes over the 
negotiation of collective bargaining agrce- 
ments has, with the exception of Quebec, 
been confined to disputes involving police- 
men and firefighters. It is clear that em- 
ployees in these categories and their munic- 
ipal employers may reasonably be required 
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to refer an unresolved bargaining problem 
to an arbitration board for a binding award. 
However, experience with compulsory arbi- 
tration, in both the general municipal field 
in Quebec and in the cases of fire and 
police personnel in other provinces, sug- 
gests that it is not the easy solution to 
labour disputes which it is sometimes 
represented to be. This judgment is sup- 
ported by the following points: 


1. The absence of clear criteria and estab- 
lished procedures to guide the delibera- 
tions of an arbitration board. This is 
due, in part, to the nature of the 
arbitration process itself when applied 
to labour disputes as well as to the lack 
of cumulative experience; 


2. The difficulty of obtaining chairmen for 
arbitration boards who are both tech- 
nically competent to deal with the matter 
under dispute and who are also recog- 
nized by both parties as being neutral. 
This factor has resulted in a relatively 
high turnover of arbitrators with the 
consequent dissipation of arbitration 
experience and a frequent dissatisfaction 
with the awards; 


3. An arbitration award for one category of 
municipal employees can have serious 
repercussions throughout the whole wage 
and job classification structure of the 
municipal administration. This has led 
some civic authorities to favour the 
restoration of the right to strike for fire 
fighters and policemen. They would 
seem to regard the possibility of an 
occasional strike as less disruptive to the 
all-over administration than the frequent 
references of wage disputes to arbitration 
boards; 

4, Arbitration implies the transference of a 
major area of administration from the 
politically responsible council to a non- 
politically responsible board; 

5. The availability of compulsory arbitra- 
tion tends to undermine the whole pro- 
cess of collective bargaining in good 
faith. 


For these reasons no general extension of 
compulsory arbitration is anticipated by 
the authors. However, with reference to 
those limited fields where, with reason, it is 
now employed, certain tentative recom- 
mendations may be made, as follows: 


!. Joint consultations might be undertaken 
between representatives of the employees 
and the municipality in order to set up 
a mutually acceptable panel of arbitra- 
tors and to determine the method of 
selection for specific cases. While in- 
dividual arbitrators may be replaced, the 
panel itself, as a continuing institution, 
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may become a repository of cumulative 
experience and thus earn the respect and 
confidence of the parties. 

2. Criteria for arbitration are desirable but 
one must be skeptical of any formula 
that attempts to determine them deduc- 
tively. The successful operation of the 
informally constituted panel cannot 
but reveal a pattern of standards which 
can acquire the force of precedent and 
thus introduce an element of objectivity 
in the arbitration process. 

. Panels may well require that arbitrators 
indicate the main lines of their reasoning 
in handing down their awards. This 
would help to reveal standards and to 
make them subject to the critical scrut- 
iny of other members of the panel as 
well as the disputants. 


Oo 


Municipality's Bargaining Committee 


Collective bargaining presents problems 
of a difficult and complex nature when the 
employer is a municipal corporation. While 
there may be formal similarities in the 
structures of municipal and private cor- 
porations, the distribution of effective 
operating power differs rather sharply. The 
managing director of a private corporation 
is delegated the primary operating respon- 
sibilities within the framework of a widely 
defined general policy. In contrast, the 
municipal council remains a real day-to-day 
decision-making body exercising fully its 
authority and powers. 

Superficially it would appear that the 
council itself should be its own bargaining 
committee; but the number of people 
involved and the complexity of the issues 
make this impracticable in most munic- 
ipalities. Instead, Canadian municipalities 
have been represented in a variety of 
ways:— (1) by a leading administrator, 
(2) by an all-political committee of coun- 
cil, and (3) by a joint committee of coun- 
cillors and administrators. Of the munic- 
ipalities answering our questionnaire, eight 
use the first technique, thirty-three the 
second, and fifteen the third. 

Although the experience of these Cana- 
dian municipalities points to no conclusive 
preference, it does suggest a number of 
observations: 

1. Labour relations are bound to be em- 
bittered if a council rejects an agreement 
which is the result of bargaining between 
the union and a committee named to 
represent the city. Though this pos- 
sibility cannot be eliminated it may be 
kept to a minimum by assuring that 
the committee representing the council, 
(a) reflects, in its composition, the general 

political orientation of the council, 


(b) contains some of the leading and 
most responsible members of the 
council, preferably including a leading 
member of the finance committee, 

(c) keeps the other councillors informed, 
either informally or through formal 
channels, of the progress of negotia- 
tions. 

2. A council cannot expect to repeat in 
detail the work done by its agent. Only 
when the union bargains directly with 
representatives whose advice the council 
will normally accept can satisfactory 
labour relations be achieved. This means 
that the appointed agent of a council 
must be given a real measure of its 
confidence. This is of particular impor- 
tance where a leading permanent admin- 
istrator is appointed as the bargaining 
agent. In this case, since no councillors 
have been committed to the agreement, 
the danger of its rejection by the council 
is correspondingly higher. 

3. Whatever the method of representation, 
adequate provision should be made for 
the contribution which the experience 
and knowledge of the permanent munic- 
ipal administrator can make. 


The Legal Framework 


The report contains a summary of cur- 
rent labour legislation relevant to the 
study. No basic modifications to existing 
legislation are recommended. However, 
several technical suggestions that might 
improve the clarity and precision of present 
laws are offered: 

1. The status of policemen with regard to 
collective bargaining and the application 
of labour relations legislation could be 
clarified in those provinces where specific 
legislation is not provided. This seems 
particularly necessary in view of judicial 
opinion that policemen are not em- 
ployees of a municipality in the usual 
sense. 

2. Where employees performing vital ser- 
vices voluntarily surrender the right to 
strike, consideration should be given to 
providing the right to refer unresolved 
disputes to an arbitration board. 

3. The jurisdiction of municipalities to 
agree to binding arbitration where this 
is not required by law could be made 
clear by enabling legislation which gives 
the city the right to do so. 


Other Matters Dealt With 
Three further matters relevant to munic- 
ipal collective bargaining are dealt with: 
1. Where a particular municipal service is 
not directly under the authority of the 


council, labour relations in the munic- 

ipality may be disrupted by a lack of 

coordination between the municipality 
and the board controlling the special 
service. 

2. The report surveys various criteria that 
are from time to time offered as the 
proper basis for municipal wage policy. 
Some have suggested that wage policy 
should be based on changes in the cost 
of lhving, some on. the wages paid by 
other municipalities, others on the wages 
paid for comparable work by private 
industry in the municipality itself. Each 
of these is examined. A final preference 
is Shown for the proposition that munic- 
ipal wages should be comparable to those 
received by the municipal residents and 
taxpayers for similar work in private 
employment. It is recognized, however, 
that even within this criterion there is 
room for disagreement and hence for 
genuine bargaining. 

3. In many discussions on trade unionism 
in municipal government, major con- 
sideration is given to the influence of 
political interference in the bargaining 
process. This is to be expected. Both 
unionists and rate payers have every 
right to support particular candidates 
and act vigorously to assure that the 
council is informed of their grievances 
and suggestions. Nevertheless, serious 
damage to labour relations and to the 
sound and economic administration of 
municipal affairs can result if matters of 
collective bargaining are consistently 
thrust into the general arena of munic- 
ipal politics. But it is not additional 
administrative machinery that can pre- 
vent this. Councillor and unionist alike 
must recognize the dangers that would 
entail; they must therefore rely on 
their readiness to settle labour disputes 
through bargaining rather than through 
political activity. 

Finally the report comments that there 
is a tendency to look upon labour relations 
as something periodic and spasmodic. The 
yearly contract negotiations’ are sometimes 
regarded as a hurdle to be left behind as 
soon as the ink is dry on the collective 
agreement. It is quite clear however, that 
labour relations are continuous. The agree- 
ment is not a magic formula which settles 
all problems for another year. Good per- 
sonnel policy is not reflected only in an 
atmosphere of good faith surrounding the 
periodic contract negotiations. 

This report has concentrated on the 
problems and difficulties of collective bar- 
gaining in municipal government in Canada. 

(Continued on page 1306) 
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From the Labour Gazette, September 1904 


50 Years Ago this Month 


Private employment agencies were common feature of 1904 industrial 


scene; approximately 100 in operation across the country. Government 


employment services non-existent, except for agricultural labourers 


Employment agencies and bureaus, their 
functions and operations formed the subject 
of the feature article of the September 1904 
issue of the Lasour GazeTre. The article 
pointed out’ that no agencies existed that 
were administered or financially assisted by 
the federal or provincial governments, 
affording an interesting comparison with 
the nation-wide National Employment 
Service of today. 

Ontario, Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories, however, did conduct employ- 
ment bureaus for the sole purpose of 
providing agricultural labourers with work, 
supplying them with information and 
directing them to the localities where they 
were most needed. 

From the results of its survey, the 
Department of Labour estimated that 
about 100 employment agencies had been 
carrying on business for a perlod. Approxi- 
mately half were concerned with supplying 
domestic servants to applicants and filling 
other positions open to women. Others 
generally dealt with relatively unskilled 
workers and only one or two filled posi- 
tions among the skilled trades. 

Of the 28 agencies that sent in returns 
to the Department, five were conducted 
free of charge, two of them being supported 
by municipalities, one by charitable funds, 
one by a labour organization at its own 
expense and the fifth by a labour body on 
premises placed at its disposal free of 
charge. 

- Where fees were reported to be charged, 
in six cases they were obtained from 
applicants for work only, in five from appli- 
cants for help only and in eleven cases 
from both parties. The charges levied 
ranged from 25 cents to two dollars, with 
one dollar being the average cost. 

The 14 agencies reporting on the number 
of appleants for work and the positions 
filted accounted for 35,909 applicants and 
for 21,413 vacancies filled. The Depart- 
ment estimated that in 21 of the employ- 
ment bureaus there were 43,793 applicants 
for work, of whom more than 28,066 
obtained employment. 

August 1904 saw a decline in employ- 
ment east of Lake Superior and in British 
Columbia but a decided improvement in 
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Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. 
In British Columbia, the decline in activity 
was partly attributed to the comparative 
failure of the salmon run and an influx of 
labour into the province. Over-all, wages 
showed a downward tendency, though a 
strong upward movement was reported in 
Manitoba and the West. 


In the Ottawa valley, choppers, teamsters 
and rollers were being paid $30 a month 
by lumber companies, a reduction of five 
dollars from the rate paid a year earlier. 
Road cutters and cooks were receiving the 
monthly wage of $20 to $22 and $40 to 
$45, respectively. 

Workers in the square timber trade, 
whom the GazerTE termed “high priced 
labour”, and who received wages of $50 to 
$55 a month, were reported to be in very 
limited demand because of unfavourable 
conditions prevailing in the British market. 
The “most important” wage increase for 
the month was recorded in Winnipeg, 
where labourers received an increase from 
174 cents an hour to 20 cents, according 
to the GazertE. The railways throughout 
the West had just increased daily wages 
from: 3$1.50"40 $1275 Fand “$1575 eto 82) tor 
employees in these wage categories. 

A general advance in the price of flour 
and a scarcity of milling wheat was the 
most noticeable feature of the cost of 
living for August 1904, as reported in the 
September issue. London, Ont., reported 
that flour was selling for a dollar a barrel 
higher than a year earlier although the 
price of bread had not been affected 
generally. 

As far as the industrial scene was 
concerned, the GaAzErTs reported that labour 
disputes in August compared favourably 
with July and with the same month a year 
ago, the total number of disputes in 
existence being 14 compared with 20 in 
July and 22 in August 1903. Of the labour 
disputes studied by the Department in 
August, eight began before August 1 and 
six after that date. This represented a 
decrease of six compared with July and a 
decrease of eight over August of the 
previous year. 





International 
Labour Organization 


ILO Report Urges Measures to Ensure 
That Higher Productivity Benefits All 


Policies to ensure that benefits from higher productivity are fairly 
distributed through higher wages or lower prices, or both, should 
accompany action to raise productivity, recently released report says 


The International Labour Office says in 
a recent report that it is of “the utmost 
importance that action to raise produc- 
tivity should be accompanied by appro- 
priate employment policies, by appropriate 
policies to ensure that the benefits from 
higher productivity are fairly distributed 
through higher wages or lower prices, or 
both, and by safeguards to ensure satis- 
factory working conditions.” 

The report says that these measures are 
essemtial to ensure that increases in pro- 
ductivity are rapidly translated into 
improvements in economic and _= social 
welfare. It. emphasizes that they should 
be regarded as integral parts of produc- 
tivity programs because “unless workers 
are reassured on these points their indis- 
pensable co-operation cannot be expected”. 

The report is entitled “Higher Produc- 
tivity in Manufacturing Industries” but 
much of it—according to the report itself 
—is equally applicable to other fields of 
economic activity. 


It is explained in an introductory fore- 
word that the report’s purpose is to “help 
to carry a stage further the very necessary 
process of reaching agreement on what 
needs to be done in order to raise produc- 
tivity in manufacturing industries and 
elsewhere”. 

The report is divided into three parts. 
The first deals with the general environ- 
mental conditions affecting productivity; 
the second discusses what can be done to 
increase productivity within the individual 
establishment; and the third gives the 
conclusions of an ILO meeting of experts 
on practical methods of increasing produc- 
tivity in manufacturing industries. 

The study is concerned with the problem 
of productivity in the broad sense of “the 
problem of utilizing as efficiently as 
possible all types of resources in use”. It 
stresses that higher productivity is not an 
end in itself but a means of promoting 
social progress and _ strengthening the 
economic foundations of human well-being. 


Higher productivity, it declares, is 
important in all circumstances, and in the 
circumstances of many countries today it 
is the most important, though not the only, 
way to higher living standards. 

The report underlines the need for pro- 
ductivity programs to take account of 
workers’ fears, first, of working themselves 
out of a job, and, second, that employers 
will get all the benefits of the higher 
productivity. To remove the basis for such 
fears, 1t emphasizes, the programs must 
include measures to ensure that higher 
productivity improves economic and social 
welfare. This and other problems involved 
in increasing productivity are formidable 
and controversial, the study acknowledges. 
It points out, however, that it is in the 
common interest of employers, workers and 
governments to seek to define and extend 
the area of agreement in regard to them. 


The problem of the effects of higher 
productivity on job security is especially 
dificult in the underdeveloped countries, 
where there is unemployment and under- 
employment, the report says, adding that 
‘Gt might seem that policy in such coun- 
tries should aim at increasing production 
and employment rather than at higher 
productivity”. 

“Certainly,” it says, “measures taken in 
such countries to promote higher produc- 
tivity should form part of a co-ordinated 
economic program designed to expand 
opportunities for employment as well as to 
raise output. Certainly, too, it would be 
inappropriate to attempt to adopt, in 
countries where labour is abundant and 
cheap and capital scarce and dear, the 
capital intensive and labour-saving methods 
of production which are appropriate in 
such countries as the United States and 
Canada.” 

In discussing the economic and institu- 
tional factors affecting productivity, the 
report makes the point that it is not sufh- 
cient to ensure that resources are utilized 

(Continued on page 1309) 
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“Industrial | 


Relations 


and Conciliation: 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during July. The Board 
issued three certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents. During the month, the Board 
received eleven applications for certifica- 
tion. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of road train conductors 
employed by the Dominion Atlantic Rail- 
way Company, Kentville, N.S. (L.G., July, 
p. 992). 

2. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Pacific Towing Ltd., Van- 


couver, B.C. (SS. IJnllooet) (L.G., Aug., 
p. 1136). 
3. International Union of Operating 


Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of construction employees employed by 
Dutton-Mannix Companies Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., in the Teslin area of the 
Yukon Lerritorys(s.Ge, Julyep. 992): 


Applications for Certification Received ‘ 


1. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 1818, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of the Maritime Broad- 
casting Company Ltd. (Radio Station 
CHNS), . Halifiax;. NS... (Investigating 
Officer: .D. T. Cochrane). 


2. Canadian’ Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of red caps employed 
at various points throughout the Atlantic 
Region of the Canadian National Railways, 
excluding Newfoundland District (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. M. Macleod). 

3. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 7, on behalf of a unit 
of caretaker agents employed at various 
points on the Eastern Region of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Chicoutimi 
Inc. (Radio Station CJMT), Chicoutimi, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 
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This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations 
Investigation Act, 


and Disputes 
involving the admin- 
istrative services. of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


5. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Saguenay 


Ltée (Radio Station CKRS), Jonquiere. 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 
6. National Association of Broadcast 


Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Lac St-Jean 
Ltée (Radio Station CFGT), St. Joseph 
d’Alma, Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

7. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel of Lake Shore 
Lines Ltd., Montreal (SS. Island King IT) 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 


8. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of a unit of locomotive engineers, 
firemen and trolleymen employed on the 
Montmorency Subdivision of the Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal (Investigat- 
ing Officer: L. Pepin). 


9. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada Inc., Great Lakes 
and Eastern District, on behalf of a 
unit of marine engineers employed by the 


Abitibi Navigation Company, Toronto 
(SS. Wacondah) (Investigating Officer: 
H. Perkins). 


10. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoring and freight handling employees 
employed by Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited at various ports from Quebec to 
Fort William, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 


11. Sept Iles Railway Mechanical Depart- 
ment Employees’ Association, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of the Iron Ore Com- 
pany Limited, Sept Iles, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 








Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July the Minister appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following 
disputes :— 

1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Ser- 
vice), Canadian National Steamships and 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 


America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Queen Charlotte Airlines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Lodge No. 876, Interna- 


tional Association of Machinists (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


3. The Commercial Cable Company, 
Newfoundland, and The Commercial Cable 
Staffs’ Association, St. John’s Nfld. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

4, Dinamac Tanker Service, Home Oil 
Distributors Limited, Vancouver, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 

Z September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from_1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial. and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of Indus- 
trial Relations and staff are situated 


in Ottawa. 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian National Railways (yard 
foremen and yardmen employed at 
Toronto) and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., June, p. 816). 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., July, p. 992). 

3. Queen Charlotte Airlines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Lodge No. 876, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (Concilia- 


tion Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). (See above.) 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


1. Essex Terminal Railroad Company, 
Walkerville, Ont., and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., June, p. 816). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in June to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Lakehead 
Terminal Elevators Association, represent- 
ing elevator companies at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, and Local 650, Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1189), was fully constituted 
in July with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Port Arthur, 
Ont., as Chairman. Judge Dowler was 


appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
M. A. MacPherson, QC, Regina, and C. C. 
Cooper, Port Arthur, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in June to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Gatineau 
Bus Company Limited and the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (L.G., Aug., p. 1139), was fully 
constituted in July with the appointment 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier, 
Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Justice 
Tellier was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Jean C. 
Bherer, Montreal, and James H. Stitt, QC, 
Ottawa, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


During July the Minister received the 
unanimous report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established in 
April to deal with matters in dispute 
between Patricia Transportation Company 
Limited, Winnipeg, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers. The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Patricia Transportation Company Limited, Winnipeg 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


The Minister of Labour 
Confederation Building 
Ottawa 


The Board appointed to consider the 
above matter met first on May 21. Mem- 
bers of the Board present were :— 

Mr. E. V. Caton, 

Chairman. 
Mr. C. H. Attwood, 

Nominee of the Respondent. 
Mr. Leon Mitchell, 

Nominee of the Applicant. 

The union was represented by Messrs. 
H. A. Allison and W. H. Thompson, and 
the Company by Mr. B. H. Wilson, 
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Managing Director of the Patricia Trans- 
portation Company; both parties presented 
formal briefs. 

Other meetings followed at which addi- 
tional information was presented to the 
Board by both parties and at which a 
full and free discussion on all matters in 
dispute took place, and endeavours made 
to reconcile the various views. Agreement 
was finally reached on all points except 
wages and union security. Counter offers 
were made by the union and the Company 
and finally an agreement was reached on 
wages but it was not found possible to 
come to a mutual agreement on union 
security. 


On July 28 the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and the Patricia Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Winnipeg. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of E. V. Caton, Winnipeg, who was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board. The nominee of the 
company to the Board was Charles H. 
Attwood and the union nominee was 
Joseph James, both of Winnipeg. 

The Board reported that agreement 
had been effected on all issues except 
union security. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
herewith. 





During the hearing Mr. Leon Mitchell 
was taken seriously ill and was unable to 
take further part in the proceedings. At 
the request of the union, Mr. Joseph James 
was appointed to replace Mr. Mitchell. 


Your Commission therefore, after hearing 


both sides to the dispute and after giving 


the matter full consideration, and with a 
view to a fair and equitable settlement, 
recommends as follows:— 


That the agreement between the two 
parties signed on the twenty-third day of 
December 1952, for a duration of not less 
than one year from December 16, 1952, 
and thereafter until revised or superseded, 
be binding on both parties with the follow- 
ing amendments: 


1. Article 18. Union Security be deleted 
and the following substituted therefor: 
“The Company after August 1, 1954, and 
subject to the provisions hereinafter con- 
tained, shall deduct from the pay of each 
employee, payable to him during the life 
of this agreement, such sums as may from 
time to time be assessed by the union on 
its members for general union purposes, in 
accordance with its constitution and by- 
laws, excluding any initiation or entrance 
fee and any special assessment or incre- 
ment on any assessment which relates to 
any special union benefit, such as union 
insurance, in which a non-member employee 
as such would not participate or the bene- 
fits of which he would not enjoy. Such 
deductions shall be made only on the 


condition and under the circumstances as 
are applicable to the payment of dues and 
assessments made under the constitution 
and by-laws of the union. 


“All sums so deducted by the Company 
in any calendar month shall be remitted 
by the Company to the union by cheque 
prior to the 10th day of the month 
following in which the deductions are made. 


“All employees who on the date of this 
agreement are members of the union in 
good standing in accordance with its con- 
stitution and by-laws and all employees who 
shall become members after that date, shall 
as a condition of employment maintain 
their membership in the union in good 
standing for the duration of this agreement, 
provided, however, that this provision shall 
not apply to any employee who within 
fifteen days prior to the expiration of this 
agreement shall give written notice to the 
union and Company of his intention to 
withdraw from the union. 


“The total amount deducted, with a 
statement showing names and amounts, 
shall be prepared by the Company and 
forwarded to the designated officers of the 
union. 


“Deductions shall be made from the 
second payroll each month. 


“Employees who during any calendar 
month receive less than one-half month’s 
pay will have no deductions made”. 


2. Article 19. Rates of Pay. “To be 
amended by substitution for the rates of 
pay therein set forth by the revised 
schedule of rates attached hereto and 
designated “Revised Payroll Schedule’. 


3. Article 22. Duration. To be amended 
to read: “This agreement shall become and 
remain in effect for a period of not less 
than one (1) year from June 1, 1954 to 
May 31, 1955, and shall continue thereafter 
unless written notice is given by either 
party in writing within thirty days previous 
to May 381, 1955 of their desire to terminate 
same. 

“Tt is further recommended that the 
revised rates of pay be retroactive to the 
first day of June 1954.” 


All of which is respectfully submitted this 
26th day of July, 1954. 


(Sgd.) E. V. Caton, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) C. H. Arrwoop, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) J. JAMES, 
Member. 
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Terminal 


Winnipeg scan) ae noni: 


KienOras oes 


Dry dent sie. tise ae 
Port Arthurs. Sera 


Highway Drivers 
(Tractor-Trailer) 


P.A. Roadwork 
(Bobtail Van) 


Winnipeg Roadwork 
(Bobtail Truck) 


Red Lake Highway Drivers 


(Trucks as shown) 
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REVISED PAYROLL SCHEDULE 


























Occupation New Rate Remarks 
Pricereeee eee $225.00 | No overtime 
Biller tee een 200.00 | No overtime 
Despatchérscs.:... 183.75 | No overtime 
IRecelvicta teens 0-95 
CGheckerw iene: 0-92 
Racker 0-87 
ORC, . oo bo ae 5k 0-81 
Driver Sele rs... 0-90 | Plus 0-05 Safe Driv. Bonus 
IDianyee War koe 0-85 | Plus 0-05 Safe Driv. Bonus 
Fel hetoees seas 0-70 | Casual Labour only 
Mechaniev...2...2- 1-25 to 1-28 | Higher rate after 1 year’s service 
Mech. Helper...... -95 to 1-05 
Repatriation peer ee 0-95 
Bod yitanien ace. 1-25 
Wists hina ane 0-80 
\WEMWOLWPAE ROL, vo oe Oe 185.00 | No overtime 
Lidia PhIppenssek acc 245.00 | No overtime 
IDiehvar Soha, oak ace 0-90 | Plus 0-05 Safe Driv. Bonus 
Driver leer 0-85 | Plus 0-05 Safe Driv. Bonus 
oOnderaseeee tee 0-81 
Heélpora eters. sok 0-70 | Casual Labour only 
Nite Loader....... 180-00 | No overtime 
Gheckern= serene. 0-98 
DEBI. es Os ce aoe 0-91 
Driver-Mechie. 2. 260-00 | No overtime 
SHIpperwneae sc oe 250-09 | No overtime 
Drivers. 1-00 | Plus 0-05 Safe Driv. Bonus 
(Loadersara.---. 0-95 
Cloris ace 157-50 | No overtime 
Driver-Loader..... 0-85 | Plus 0-05 Safe Driv. Bonus 
Shipper..b. /Mss o. 250-00 | No overtime 
Driven on loan 0-90 | Plus0-05 Safe Driv. Bonus 
Drivers 0-85 | Plus 0-05 Safe Driv. Bonus 
liGaderae see a 0-81 
Nite Loader....... $175-00-$185-00 | Higher rate payable to Loader 
in charge, when applicable. 
Helpers. 27. 0-70 | Casual Labour only 
Clér leetas oc te. tee. 157-50 | No overtime 
1st 6 mos.: 3-5c¢ plus 0-2c per mile S.D.B. 
2nd 6 mos. : 3-6c plus 0-2c per mile S8.D.B. 
After 1 Yr: 3-7c plus 0-2c per mile 8.D.B. 


90c per hour for terminal work. 


All casual and spare trips, and all bobtail trips at lowest rate. 


3:5c per mile plus 0-2c Safe Driving Bonus plus $4.50 per trip for loading 
and unloading. 


$225.00 per month plus $15.00 per month Safe Driving Bonus. 


Tractor: $10.25 plus 0-75 S.D.B. per trip 
Tandem: 9.25 plus 0-75 S.D.B. per trip 
Bobtail: 8.75 plus 0-75 8.D.B. per trip 


Plus same extras as per 1952-53 Agreement. 





ollective Agreements 


Collective Agreements in 


Non-Ferrous Metal Mining 


Three out of every four workers employed in mining gold, copper, lead, 
zinc, silver and cobalt are now covered by collective agreements. The 
Labour Department has record of 59 agreements covering 31,000 miner, 


Although the first organization among 
non-ferrous metal miners in Canada dates 
from the latter part of the last century, 
the subsequent spread of unionization in 
the industry was slow and uneven. A con- 
siderable number of locals, organized before 
the First World War, gradually went out 
of existence, until by the mid-1920’s workers 
in the industry were almost completely 
unorganized. Organizing was going on 
during the 1930’s but little success was 
achieved until after 1940, and it is only 
during the past half dozen years that 
workers in the gold and copper mines of 
northern Ontario and Quebec have become 
organized. 


At the present time, however, three out 
of every four workers employed by com- 
panies mining gold, copper, lead, zinc, 
silver and cobalt are covered by the terms 
of collective agreements. In total, the 
Economics and Research Branch has on 
file 59 collective bargaining agreements 
covering close to 31,000 non-ferrous metal 
mining employees. 

Compared with coal mining, the other 
major part of the mining industry, labour 
organization in non-ferrous metal mining 
has lagged and has been subject to greater 
fluctuation. Among the contributing factors 
two, perhaps, predominate. First, a sub- 
stantial proportion of the basic labour force 
in Canadian coal mines has derived from 
the coal mines of Great Britain where 
there is a long history of organized labour 
and where family mining traditions exist. 
The labour force of the non-ferrous metal 
mining industry has, on the other hand, 
tended to be somewhat unstable. 

Second, coal mines in Canada are located 
in well developed areas of the country and 
the coal mining regions are themselves 
compact. Thus, organizing and the servic- 
ing of an organization have not been 
difficult. Metal mines are, however, located 
in the more isolated northern regions and 


in the interior of British Columbia. 
Furthermore, the metal mining areas are 
less compact. Numerous metal mining 
areas, for example, are found in a band 
stretching across the north-central part of 
Ontario and Quebce 

A large majority of the collective agree- 
ments covering metal miners apply to 
mines in Ontario, Quebec and _ British 
Columbia. These are the major non- 
ferrous metal mining areas. Recently 
organization has been in progress among 
uranium miners in northern Saskatchewan. 
No agreement coverage figure is shown for 
this group of workers. Although certifica- 
tions have been issued covering a number 
of mines, the Department has no record of 
collective agreements having been signed. 
The Department also has no record of 
collective bargaining or of organizing 
activity in the recently discovered base 
metal deposits near Bathurst, N.B. 


Bargaining Units 

As a rule, each collective agreement 
covers production and maintenance 
employees at a mining property, including 
underground workers, surface workers, and 
mill workers if the company operates a 
mill. Supervisors, office staffs, technical 
personnel and company guards are normally 
excluded from the bargaining unit. A few 
of the base metal mining concerns also 
operate smelters. Smelter employees may 
be covered by the same agreement as the 
mine and mill employees or they may 
have a separate agreement. Since smelter 
employees are engaged in a manufacturing 
operation, they are not included in the 
coverage of this study. 

The bargaining units range in size from 
fewer than 50 to several thousand 
employees. Sixty-eight per cent, however, 
have between 100 and 4500 workers 
(Table 1). The largest bargaining units 
cover a few large base metal mining oper- 
ations. Few gold mines employ more than 
500 workers. 
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TABLE 1—SIZE OF THE BARGAINING 

















UNITS 

Size of the Bargaining Units |Agreements A oes 

25 and under 100 employees... 8 600 
100 and under 300 employees... 27 5, 400 
300 and under 500 employees... 13 4,700 
500 and under 1,000 employees. . 4 2,900 
1000 anGsovierae ieee If IP PAR 
Total—All Bargaining Units... 59 30, 900 
Unions 


The International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (independent) and 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) are the principal unions organizing 
employees in the industry. The Mine-Mill 
Union, known until 1916 as the Western 
Federation of Miners, has been in existence 
for more than 50 years. However, during 
the twenties and thirties its membership 
in Canada was negligible. At the present 
time it bargains on behalf of employees 
of the large International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Limited, at Sudbury, Ont. 
Although it had established organizations in 
the gold mining areas of northern Ontario 
during the eadly 1940’s, it now represents 
workers at few other mines in eastern 
Canada. Outside of the Sudbury member- 
ship, 1ts main strength les in the far 
West and North. This union bargains on 
behalf of the workers of the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited, in the southern interior part of 
British Columbia, and for the employees 
of 24 other smaller mining concerns located 
mostly in western Canada, according to 
agreements filed in the Economics and 
Research Branch. Recently the Mine-Mill 
union has been engaged in organizing 
uranium miners in northern Saskatchewan. 


After the expulsion of the International 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union 
from the Canadian Congress of Labour in 
1949 following allegations of communist 
activities on the part of its officers, the 
United Steelworkers’ Union was given 
jurisdiction over non-ferrous metal mining 
employees. The Steelworkers set about 
organizing gold and copper miners in the 
Timmins and Noranda areas of northern 
Ontario and Quebec respectively. The 
Department of Labour now has agreements 
between this union and 16 mines in these 
areas. 
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Collective Agreements 


Most frequently, collective agreements 
covering non-ferrous metal mines and their 
employees have a duration of one year, 
although some of the contracts extend for 
periods up to 18 months. As a rule the 
contracts are renewable from year to year 
unless notice of a desire to negotiate new 
or revised provisions is given by either 
party within a specified time before the 
annual expiry date. 

The items dealt with are similar to those 
found in labour-management agreements 
generally and include clauses dealing with 
wage rates, hours of work, statutory holi- 
days, vacations, seniority, union security, 
and grievance procedures. Each of these 
matters is dealt with in some detail below. 


Wage Rates, Hours of Work and 
Other Working Conditions 


Wage Rates—<As a rule, collective bar- 
gaining agreements covering non-ferrous 
metal mining employees list the hourly 
rates to be paid for each occupational 
classification within the bargaining units. 
For many occupations in this industry, 
particularly underground, an _ incentive 
bonus scheme is in operation under which 
employees can earn amounts greater than 
the basic hourly pay, depending upon their 
production* Details of the incentive rates 
are, however, not part of the collective 
agreements. Approximately 60 per cent of 
the agreements do make reference to the 
incentive rates, elther through a provision 
that the union is to be consulted before 
bonus rates are set or adjusted, or by 
stating that established rates must not be 
altered during’ the life of the agreement. 

In about half of the 33 agreements apply- 
ing to gold mines, hourly wage rates may 
be adjusted during the life of the agree- 
ment if there is a change in the selling 
price of gold. Usually the change in price 
must be more than a specified amount 
before a wage change is possible. Only one 
contract provides for a definite and auto- 
matic increase in wage rates related to an 
increase in the price of gold. The others 
merely permit the re-opening of bargaining 
over wage rates. 

Hours of Work—A work week of 48 
hours is specified in 37 of the 59 collective 
agreements covering non-ferrous metal 
mines; the 387 agreements apply to 15,000 
workers. Usually the 48-hour week is 
spread over six days of eight hours, but in 





*For example, according to the Labour 
Department’s annual survey of wage rates, 
as at October 1953, the average basic rate 
for gold miners in Ontario was $1.18. Their 
average earnings per hour were $1.60. 


some of the agreements only a half day 
is worked on Saturday and more than eight 
hours Monday through Friday. 

The average work-week in 14 of the 
bargaining units 1s 44 hours. In only three 
does the 5-day, 40-hour week apply. These 
three do, however, cover a large proportion 
of the workers since they include workers 
at the two largest base metal mining 
operations. 

Overtime—Overtime provisions are highly 
uniform throughout the agreements exam- 
ined. The general requirement is_ that 
employees be paid at the rate of time and 
one-half for all work performed outside of 
regular hours of work. Many of the agree- 
ments specify that delays in hoisting men 
from the mine at the end of the shift, 
which are beyond the power of manage- 
ment to prevent, shall not be regarded as 
overtime. Such delays are usually restricted 
to 15 minutes. 


Reporting Pay and Minimum Call Pay 
—Base metal miners’ collective agreements 
usually guarantee a minimum period of 
work or pay in leu of work to employees 
reporting for their usual shift (reporting 
pay) and to employees called to work 
outside of scheduled hours (call pay). 
Forty-two of the 59 contracts have a 
minimum reporting pay clause. Fifty-four 
include a minimum call pay provision. The 
most frequent minimum in both cases is 
four hours at the employee’s regular rate of 
pay (Table 2). 


‘TABLE 2—REPORTING AND MINIMUM 
CALL PAY PROVISIONS 














am Workers 
Provisions Agreements Covers 
Reporting Pay 
Four-hour minimum......... 33 21,500 
Two-hour minimum......... 9 3, 800 
IN(@ JRRNASO Nc ocescnaeces ace 17 5, 600 
POUaILe.. Arann oe sel ac re. 59 30, 900 
Minimum Call Pay 
Four-hour minimum......... 48 17,500 
Three-hour minimum........ 6 11, 600 
Two-hour minimum,........ 1 800 
N@ PROMO woccaascnnsonee 4 1,000 
Motalineemacs i. woos 59 30, 900 


Shifts—Although shifts are worked at 
practically all producing mines, provisions 
regarding the operation of shifts are 
uncommon among the agreements analysed. 
Furthermore, fewer than half of the con- 
tracts make provision for the payment of 
-shift premiums to employees working on 
-evening or night shifts. Shift premiums 
‘ranging from 2 to 10 cents an hour are 


specified in 26 of the agreements. All of 
these provide a larger premium for the 
third than for the second shift. Premiums 
of 4 cents for the afternoon shift and of 
8 cents for the night shift are stipulated 
in 9 agreements, while in 7 agreements the 
shift differentials are 3 cents for the after- 
noon shift and 5 cents for the night shift. 


Statutory Holidays—Fifty-three of the 
contracts stipulate a number of days 
throughout the year as paid _ statutory 
holidays. Four to six days are named in 
the largest number, 40, covering 15,000 
workers. However, more than _ 13,000 
employees under seven agreements are 
entitled to seven paid statutory holidays 
during the year. Employees not required 
to work on paid holidays are to be paid 
at their regular rates. An employee required 
to work on any of the days is to be paid 
at double his regular rate (see Table 3). 


TABLE 3—STATUTORY HOLIDAY 




















PROVISIONS 
Te _| Workers 
Provisions Agreements Cancted 
Number of Paid Statutory 
Holidays 

SCAG en eer ae eee 3 600 
AGA S Srenchvestncereeee Ronen 10 5,500 
ING Eich aid lee yee ee dee ae 18 6, 600 
Gr aNS Meera ant ence 12 2,900 
A CLAN Slee Wire edna mee a. if 13, 000 
SICA VS OLINOLG teen re ee eee 3 1,100 
INGHPTOVASION Aaa ae eee ee 6 1, 200 

dl BelieN eee cate ae othe oe 59 30, 900 

Rate of Pay for Work on Paid 
Statutory Holidays 

clameand onexalheeoe ee ae 2 300 
IDYown ale HUEMES o ohascauause ae 47 27, 000 
Double and one half time..... 2 1, 700 
ARriple:- timetae. scram oe 2 700 
INO#PTOWISIONen ae aaaee ee ee 6 1, 200 

Otale et. & easton oer 59 30, 900 








In six agreements a number of days are 
named as holidays but it is not specifi- 
cally stated that employees who do not 
work on these days will be paid. In five 
of them, it is clear that employees required 
to work on any of the days will be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half. 


Annual Vacations with Pay—Details of 
annual vacation-with-pay plans are con- 
tained in all but two of the agreements 
examined. In all of them the length of 
vacation is determined by the length of 
the employee’s service with the company. 

Of the 57 agreements outlining vacation- 
with-pay plans, 56, covering 28,818 
employees, provide a paid vacation of one 
week after one year of service. The other 
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agreement, covering 400 employees, stipu- 
lates a two-week paid vacation after the 
first year of service (Table 4). 

All of the agreements that provide a 
vacation of one week after one year of 
service also provide for a second week of 
vacation. The service requirement for a 
second week varies, but is most commonly 
five years (see Table 4). 

A third week of vacation is provided for 
in 13 of the agreements, covering 16,100 
workers. Service requirements for the third 
week range from 138 to 25 years. Twenty 
years is most common. A third week of 
vacation is prevalent for workers at most 
of the larger mines. 


Two methods of calculating the amount 
of vacation pay were found in almost equal 
numbers in the agreements. Under one 
method the employee receives a percentage 
of his earnings during the previous year. 
The percentage is normally two per cent 
for a vacation of one week, four per cent 
for two weeks, and six per cent for three 
weeks. Under the other method employees 
receive their regular straight-time rate of 
pay for the hours that the employee would 
normally have worked during his vacation. 


TABLE 4—VACATION WITH PAY 

















PROVISIONS 
Provisions Agreements eter 

No Provision for Vacation . 

Wibhieles yon se 5 acca eer nce 2 1, 700 
One Week. After One : Year 

Services, Brera ieee ae 56 28, 800 
Two-Week Vacation 

After 1 year service......... 1 400 

After 2 years service......... 18 5, 800 

After 3 years service......... 3 8,500 

After 4 years service......... 1 300 

After 5 years service......... 29 OG 

After 6 years service......... 1 200 

After 7 years service......... 4 1, 800 

Total—T wo-week vacation. . 57 29, 200 
Three-Week Vacation 

After 18 years service........ 2 1,300 

After 15 years service........ 1 500 

After 20 years service........ 9 14, 200 

After 25 years service........ 1 100 

Total—Three-week vacation. 13 16, 100 


Seniority 


All but one of the 59 agreements have 
some form of seniority plan. In some 
agreements seniority provisions are exten- 
sive in coverage and fully detailed, while 
in others they are briefly outlined. Clauses 
usually specify the type of seniority; 
application in layoffs, rehirings, and promo- 
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tions; the length of probationary periods 
for new employees; and the reasons for 
which seniority will be lost. 

In a majority of the agreements it is 
specified that both company seniority and 
department seniority will apply. Company 
seniority; refers to the employee’s length 
of service at the mining establishment and 
an employee’s company-wide seniority refers 
to his length of continuous service relative 
to all other employees covered by the 
collective agreement. Department seniority 
refers to the employee’s length of service 
in the particular department in which he 
is employed. Normally, the departments 
are specified in the agreement, for example, 
underground, surface, and mill or at a 
larger mine, underground, mechanical, mill, 
assay office, and surface. Where the com- 
bined type of seniority exists, each 
employee is listed on both a company-wide 
seniority roster and one of the department- 
wide seniority rosters. 

Seniority has its application mainly where 
layoffs, recalls or promotions are con- 
cerned. In the mining agreements seniority 
is the governing factor where skill and 
ability are relatively equal. Where com- 
pany and department seniority exist, 
layoffs, are, as a rule, to be carried out 
on the basis of company-wide seniority, 
skill and ability considered. Employees are 
to be re-called in the reverse order of being 
laid off, again taking into account skill 
and ability. The right to be re-hired is, 
however, usually limited to a stated period 
of time, often six months from the date 
of layoff. Promotions are to be carried 
out on a departmental basis. Skill and 
ability are, of course, also considered; and 
where relatively’ equal as between 
employees, preference is given to the 
employee with the greatest departmental 
seniority. 

A substantial number of the agreements 
provide for company seniority only. Pro- 
motions as well as layoffs and re-hirings 
are to be conducted on a unit-wide basis 
with the usual aptitude qualification. In 
one agreement, only department-wide 
seniority is mentioned. The frequencies 
of the various types of seniority are shown 
in Table 5. 

In 41 of the 59 agreements examined a 
probationary period of employment is 
necessary before seniority rights can be 
acquired. The length of the probationary 
period varies from less than three months 
to more than six months. But in 25 agree- 
ments covering 18,000 workers, that is in 





~The expression ‘plant seniority’” is sometimes 
used but since in most cases a company operates 
one mining establishment, ‘’plant seniority’ is 
the same as ’‘company seniority.” 


more than half of the 41 agreements, a 
probationary period of three months is the 
rule. Most agreements state that at the 
completion of his probationary period an 
employee’s seniority is dated from his first 
day of employment (Table 5). 


‘TABLE 5—SENIORITY PROVISIONS 























a J Workers 
Provisions Agreements Coucied 
Types of Seniority 
Department-wide seniority. . 1 400 
Plant or Company-wide 
BCUIOULLYserceie ce oaroer ertes 23 6, 200 
Department and Plant-wide 
BENTONILV peter eee a Oe 34 24,100 
INotamentioned. 2:8: 05.5. 1 200 
POCA ame een hea te 59 30, 900 
Probationary Period 
Less than 3 months.......... 2 500 
Finmeeunaonunsneem saree aa: 25 17,900 
More than 3 months, less 
CHATVOURVICAL ee Raa taee aes : 14 6, 800 
Notumentioneda sss. 0. 2. 18 5,700 
pote ligpearte. eaten cca state 59 30, 900 





An employee may lose his seniority rights 
for a number of reasons. The three most 
frequently mentioned are: (1) voluntary 
quits or discharges (29 agreements, 20,000 
employees); (2) absence without leave for 
a stated period (15 agreements, 15,000 
employees); and (3) failure, upon notifica- 
tion, to return ‘to work within a given 
period after a lay-off (31 agreements, 
20,000 employees). 


Leaves of Absence—Nearly all of the 
contracts make provision for leave of 
absence to be granted to employees for 
personal reasons. When such leave is 
authorized, the employee’s seniority rights 
are maintained. 

Leave of absence for union business is 
frequently mentioned specifically. Ordin- 
arily an employee may be granted leave 
for the duration of the contract in order to 
to take up a full-time union position. The 
time to be allowed employees to attend 
union conventions is also often specified. 


Union Security 


Union security arrangements which place 
an obligation upon employees in_ the 
bargaining unit to join the union, such as 
the closed or union shop, are not included 
in any of the agreements. Union security 
in the non-ferrous metal mining agreements 
is related entirely to the check-off of union 
dues, and only half the agreements pro- 
vide for a check-off.t More than 65 per 





tAn analysis of union security provisions found 
in a sample of collective agreements representing 
all industries shows that more than 50 per cent 


cent of the workers are, however, in 
bargaining units for which a check-off is 
provided. 


The largest proportion of the workers are 
covered by 10 agreements which have a 
Modified Rand Formula clause (see Table 
6). This formula provides that union dues 
will be deducted from the pay of all 
employees in the bargaining unit whether 
or not they are members of the union. 
The Modified Rand Formula applies in the 
largest bargaining units in the industry in 
terms of numbers of employees covered. 
In 19 agreements covering fewer than 5,000 
workers a voluntary check-off is in opera- 
tion. Individual employees must sign an 
authorization form before the employer will 
deduct union dues from their pay. 


TABLE 6—-CHECK-OFF OF UNION DUES 














PROVISIONS 

aes Workers 

Provisions Agreements Coumicd 
Check-off Provisions.......... 29 18, 400 
Voluntary Revoecable........ 11 2,000 
Voluntary Irrevocable....... 4 2,000 
Modified Rand Formula..... 10 13, 500 

Voluntary (not stated 

whether revocable or not).. 4 900 
INfoy POH PRVOM es ap doo omeaaas 30 12,500 








Grievance Procedure 


In all of the agreements a method is 
provided for dealing with complaints that 
may arise during the life of the contract. 
In most, a detailed grievance procedure is 
set forth. It is provided in all but one 
of the contracts that a dispute not settled 
by agreement through the grievance pro- 
cedure will be submitted to arbitration for 
a final and binding decision. Any work 
stoppage while the agreement is in force is 
prohibited in practically all of the contracts. 

Complaints which constitute a grievance 
are in most cases limited to those con- 
cerning the interpretation and application 
of the clauses of the agreement. Only 16 
contracts covering 8,000 employees either 
do not mention such limitations or expressly 
state that any dispute arising during the life 
of the agreement will be treated through 
the grievance procedure. 

Union representation in the grievance 
procedure is outlined in the agreements. 
They usually provide for the nomination 
of a stated number of union stewards for 
a given number of employees and for the 
formation of a plant grievance committee 


have a provision concerning union membership 


and almost 70 per cent provide a check-off (L.G., 
Aug., p. 1140). 
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to handle the complaints of employees. 
The grievance procedure is to be followed 
in various stages from the section foreman 
to the principal officers of the company. 
Time allowances in each step vary from a 
minimum of 48 hours to one week or more. 
In some agreements, the maximum time- 
lapse increases in successive stages. For 
example, a foreman to whom a grievance 
has been submitted may have 48 hours in 
which to render a decision. If the decision 
is not accepted and the grievance is carried 
on through the other levels, the general 
manager may have seven days in which 
to review the case. 

Union representatives at the later stages 
of the grievance procedure may include 
union officials outside the scope of the 
bargaining unit. ‘Twenty-one agreements 
covering nearly 10,000 employees have such 
clauses. In 15 agreements, affecting about 
7,000 employees, grievances may be referred 
to the head office of the union before going 
to arbitration. 

Thirty agreements covering 21,000 
employees contain specific clauses for the 
handling of grievances over alleged wrong- 
ful dismissal. The latter are generally 
initiated at a later stage than other 
grievances. 

Grievances related to payment of wages 
also normally receive special consideration. 
Nearly all agreements mention a given 
delay after the employee received his last 
pay within which a grievance concerning 
pay must be filed. Under 28 agreements 
covering 20,000 employees, if the grievance 
is settled in favour of the employee, the 
terms of settlement must be made retro- 
active to cover all loss of pay. In the other 
agreements, the retroactivity of the settle- 
ment is either not mentioned or is left to 
the discretion of the parties who settle the 
complaint. Where the grievance concerns 
a production bonus or contract work pro- 
visions, 19 agreements affecting 9,000 
employees stipulate that the grievance must 
first be taken to a bonus or contract 
committee before the regular grievance 
procedure can be initiated. 


In about half the agreements, including 
those of most large establishments, general 
or group grievances are to be taken up 
without reference to the early stages of the 
grievance procedure. 
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Clauses specifically giving the company 
authority to initiate grievances were con- 
tained in only 16 agreements. 


Employees having to take time out for 
grievance work are to receive their regular 
rate of pay when absent during working 
hours, according to 23 agreements covering 
over 18,000 employees. Some of the agree- 
ments, however, limit the amount of such 
time to a stated number of hours per 
month. Other agreements specify that the 
company may terminate this practice at 
its discretion. In 22 agreements applying 
to about 8,000 workers it is provided that 
grievance work on the part of employees 
shall be remunerated only if the confer- 
ence is called by the company. ‘The other 
agreements either have no provision cover- 
ing pay for grievance work or specify that 
time spent on grievance work is not to be 
compensated. 

As is usual among collective agreements 
throughout Canadian industry, grievance 
arbitrations under non-ferrous metal mining 
contracts are most frequently handled by a 
three-member board. This is the procedure 
set forth in 88 of the metal-mining agree- 
ments covering 24,000 workers. The union 
and the company each nominate a repre- 
sentative. These two then try to agree on 
a third member to act as chairman. If 
they cannot agree on a chairman within a 
specified time some impartial third person 
is usually designated in the agreement to 
appoint the chairman. The arbitration 
clause in seven agreements provides for the 
appointment of a single arbitrator rather 
than an arbitration board. 


The terms of 12 gold-mining agreements, 
covering about 5,000 workers, provide for 
grievance arbitrations to be handled through 
the Canadian Division of the American 
Arbitration Association. The Association is 
a private organization which maintains lists 
of arbitrators and which specifies certain 
principles and procedures to be followed in 
arbitrations. It will submit lists of sug- 
gested arbitrators to the parties from which 
the choice of an arbitrator can be made. 
Once an arbitrator is selected he must 
follow the procedure laid down by the 
Association and the Association handles the 
details of the case for the parties. The 
use of the facilities of the American Arbi- 
tration Association has become widespread 
in the United States. The gold mining 
contracts here noted are among the first in 
Canada providing for the use of its services 
in labour arbitrations. 





Legislation Enacted by Parliament 


of Canada during 1953-54 Session 


New consolidation of Criminal Code adopted and Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act amended. New Acts provide for: control of extra- 
provincial road transport by provincial boards, pensions for disabled 


The first session of the 22nd Parliament 
of Canada opened on November 12 and 
was prorogued on June 26. 

During the session a revision of the 
Criminal Code was adopted after lengthy 
study by a Royal Commission, several 
committees and by Parliament itself. The 
revised Code, which will become law on 
proclamation, is the first consolidation of 
the criminal law of Canada in more than 
60 years. 

Changes were made in the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, enabling 
the federal Government to provide financial 
assistance for the training of disabled 
persons and increasing the membership of 
the Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
the representative body that advises the 
Minister of Labour in connection with the 
administration of the Act. 

Legislation was passed to authorize 
pensions for the totally and permanently 
disabled, the cost to be borne equally by 
the federal and provincial governments. 

A new section was added to the Navi- 
gable. Waters Protection Act authorizing the 
making of regulations which will continue 
the requirement that a seaman employed 
on a Canadian ship on the Great Lakes 
must hold a seaman’s card. 

Following the Privy Council decision that 
interprovincial and international motor 
vehicle undertakings are within federal 
jurisdiction and as a result of a confer- 
ence between federal and provincial authori- 
ties, the Motor Vehicle Transport Act was 
enacted. It provides for the regulation of 
extra-provincial undertakings by a provin- 
cial transport board. 

Death benefits for federal civil servants 
and members of the armed forces were 
provided for by an amendment to the 
Public Service Superannuation Act. 

A new Veterans Benefit Act was passed, 
consolidating the provisions of the former 
Act and of the Orders in Council made 
under it. 
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_This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


New housing legislation establishes a new 
system of insured mortgage loans and 
enables chartered banks to make loans to 
finance the construction of houses. 


Revised Criminal Code 


A complete revision of the Criminal 
Code, the first since the criminal law was 
codified in 1892, was passed by Parliament 
and will come into effect on a day to be 
fixed by the Governor in Council. 

The task of preparing a new consolidated 
Code was begun by a Royal Commission 
in 1949. A Bill containing a revision of 
the Code (Bill No. H-8) was first intro- 
duced in the Senate in the spring of 1952 
and was studied by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Com- 
merce. A revised Bill (Bill O) was passed 
by the Senate in December 1952, and was 
introduced in the House of Commons as 
Bill No. 93, in January 1958. After second 
reading, it was referred to a Special Com- 
mittee of the House, which, after consider- 
ing the submissions of many organizations, 
reported the Bill with amendments in May 
1953. However, there was not sufficient 
time before the prorogation of Parliament 
to allow the Bill to be proceeded with. 
In the 1953-54 session the Bill as passed 
by the Senate with the amendments recom- 
mended by the Special Committee was 
introduced in the House as Bill No. 7 and 
was considered section by section in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Several sections in the revised Code are 
of particular interest to labour. The main 
labour organizations appeared before the 
Special Committee considering the Bill in 
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1953, and some amendments were made as 
a result of their representations to the 
Committee and to the Government. 


The section in the Code dealing with 
criminal breach of contract was amended. 
Section 499 of the present Code makes it 
an offence for any person wilfully to break 
a contract made by him knowing or having 
reasonable cause to believe that the prob- 
able consequences will be to endanger 
human life, cause serious bodily injury, or 
expose valuable property to destruction or 
injury. It also makes guilty of an offence a 
person who is bound by contract to supply 
light, power, gas or water and who wilfully 
breaks the contract knowing that the prob- 
able consequences will be to deprive the 
inhabitants of a place of their supply of 
light, power, gas or water; and a person 
bound to carry mails, passengers or freight 
by railway who wilfully breaks his contract 
knowing that the probable consequences 
will be to delay or prevent the running of 
a train. 

The corresponding provision in the 
revised Code, Section 365, makes guilty of 
an offence every person who wilfully breaks 
a contract knowing or having reasonable 
cause to believe that the probable con- 
sequences will be to endanger human life, 
to cause serious bodily injury, to expose 
valuable property to destruction or serious 
injury, to deprive the inhabitants of a place 
of their supply of lght, power, gas or 
water, or to delay or prevent the running 
of a train on a railway that is a common 
earrier. ‘The offence may be an indictable 
offence punishable by five years’ imprison- 
ment, or a summary conviction offence, for 
which the maximum penalty is a $500 fine 
or six months’ imprisonment, or both. The 
maximum penalty that could be imposed 
under Section 499 was a fine, on summary 
conviction, of $100 or three months’ 
imprisonment. 

It was pointed out by the labour organ- 
izations, and particularly by the CCL, that 
Section 499 provided mainly for punish- 
ment of breaches of contract by persons in 
the employer class, e.g., by a company 
which had contracted to supply a city or 
other place with light, power, gas or water 
or by a railway company which had con- 
tracted to carry mails, passengers or 
freight. 

The labour organizations felt that the 
more general wording of the revised pro- 
vision made liable to prosecution employees 
who violated a collective agreement or 
broke their contract of employment by 
going on strike. As a result of their rep- 
resentations, a subsection was added to 
protect employees who engage in a strike 
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that is legal under labour relations legis- 
lation. It provides that an employee does 
not wilfully break a contract within the 
meaning of the section if he stops work 
as a result of the failure of his employer 
and himself or his employer and a union 
to which he belongs to agree upon any 
matter relating to his employment, pro- 
vided that before the stoppage of work 
occurs all steps provided by law for the 
settlement of industrial disputes have been 
taken and any provision of a collective 
agreement for the final settlement of differ- 
ences without stoppage of work has been 
complied with. 


Another subsection provides that no pro- 
ceedings may be taken under Section 365 
without the consent of the Attorney- 
General. 


In spite of these added clauses, the CCL 
objected to Section 365 on the ground that 
breach of contract is a civil matter and 
should not be dealt with in the criminal 
law. It submitted that adequate penalties 
for illegal strikes are prescribed in labour 
relations laws and that an illegal strike 
should not be a criminal offence. 

Another change in the Code of interest 
to labour is in the provisions relating to 
“mischief”. Section 872 in the new Code 
is a consolidation of 15 sections in the 
present Code dealing with wilful destruc- 
tion of property. These sections cover 
destruction of property during a riot, 
destruction by a person who is a vagrant, 
and destruction of specified kinds of prop- 
erty. For each type of offence and type 
of property damaged a specific penalty is 
set. Section 872 makes any person who 
wilfully destroys, damages or interferes with 
the use of property guilty of the indictable 
offence of mischief and liable to life 
imprisonment if the mischief causes danger 
to life, to 14 years’ imprisonment if the 
mischief is committed in relation to public 
property, and to five years’ imprisonment 
if the mischief is committed in relation to 
private property. 

The labour organizations argued that this 
section could be used against employees 
who picketed an employer’s property or 
went on strike, even where the strike is a 
legal one, since any strike interferes with 
the use of property. In view of their 
objections, two subsections were added 
which provide that a person does not 
commit mischief by reason only that he 
stops work as a result of a dispute relating 
to his employment between his employer 
and himself or his employer and a bargain- 
ing agent acting on his behalf or as a 
result of his taking part in a combination 
of employees for their own reasonable 


protection, or by reason only that he 
“attends at or near or approaches a dwell- 
ing house or place for the purpose only of 
obtaining or communicating information”. 
(This is the commonly accepted definition 
of legal picketing, which was first placed 
in the Code in 1876, later dropped and 
again enacted in 1934.) 


Similar provisos were added to the section 
dealing with sabotage, as a result of the 
submissions of the labour organizations. 
Section 52 of the revised Code, which is 
similar to the former Section 509A, makes 
it an offence punishable by 10 years’ 
imprisonment to impair the efficiency of 
any vessel, vehicle, aircraft, machinery or 
other thing or to cause property to be lost, 
damaged or destroyed for a _ purpose 
prejudicial to the safety, security or 
defence of Canada or of the armed forces 
of any other state lawfully present in 
Canada. 


It was pointed out that a strike might 
be held to prejudice the security of Canada 
and for this reason a subsection was added 
to protect employees legally on strike. 


Only small changes in wording were made 
in the section defining the offence of 
intimidation (Section 501) which has 
frequently been referred to in cases dealing 
with picketing. Section 366 of the revised 
Code makes guilty of an offence anyone 
who “wrongfully and without lawful 
authority, for the purpose of compelling 
another person to abstain from doing any- 
thing that he has a lawful right to do, or 
to do anything that he has a lawful right 
to abstain from doing...besets or watches 
the dwelling house or place where that 
person resides, works, carries on business 
or happens to be...” It also provides that 
a@ person who attends at or near or 
approaches a dwelling house or other place 
for the purpose only of obtaining or 
communicating information does not watch 
or beset within the meaning of the section. 
The definition of legal picketing is there- 
fore unchanged. The CCL proposed that 
the provision should be amended to make 
it legal to picket for the purpose of “peace- 
fully persuading any person to work or 
abstain from working.” This is lawful 
under British trade union law. 


Under the present Code the penalty for 
the offence of intimidation is a fine not 
exceeding $100 or three months’ imprison- 
ment. In Section 366 the offence is 
declared to be punishable on summary 
conviction and the penalty is not specified. 
Penalty for a summary conviction offence 
is a fine not exceeding $500 or six months’ 
imprisonment or both. 
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Another provision substantially the same 
in the new Code makes it an offence for 
an employer or his agent to refuse to 
employ or to dismiss a person merely 
because he is a trade union member, to 
use penalties or threats to seek to compel 
employees to abstain from joining a union, 
or to conspire to do any of these things. 
The only change is in the penalty. Under 
Section 502A of the present Code the 
offence is punishable on indictment or 
summary conviction and an offender is 
hable, if an individual, to a fine not exceed- 
ing $100 or three months’ imprisonment; 
if a corporation, to a fine not exceeding 
$1,000. In the new Code the: offence is 
punishable on summary conviction only. 


The provisions protecting employees and 
unions from prosecution for conspiracy in 
restraint of trade have not been changed. 
Section 409 of the new Code states that 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade is an 
agreement between two or more persons to 
do any unlawful act in restraint of trade 
but that the purposes of a trade union are 
not unlawful by reason only that they are 
in restraint of trade. Section 410 states 
that, except where otherwise expressly pro- 
vided by law, no person shall be convicted 
of conspiracy in restraint of trade by 
reason only that he refuses to work with 
a workman or for an employer, or does 
any act for the purposes of a trade com- 
bination. A “trade combination” means 
any combination between employers or 
workmen or others for the purpose of 
regulating the relations between employers 
and employees or the conduct of an 
employer or employee in respect of his 
business or employment. 

Another group of provisions in the Code 
of interest to labour are those dealing with 
riots. Little change was made in these 
provisions. An “unlawful assembly” is 
defined as an assembly of three or more 
persons who, with intent to carry out any 
common purpose, assemble in such a 
manner as to cause persons in the neigh- 
bourhood to fear on reasonable grounds 
that they will disturb the peace tumultu- 
ously or provoke others to do so. A riot 
is an unlawful assembly that has begun to 
disturb the peace tumultuously. A person 
who takes part in a riot is guilty of an 
indictable offence and liable to two years’ 
imprisonment. To take part in an unlawful 
assembly is an offence punishable on 
summary conviction. Where a justice, 
mayor, sheriff, or the lawful deputy of a 
mayor or sheriff receives notice that 12 or 
more persons are unlawfully and riotously 
assembled at any place within his juris- 
diction, he must go to the place and, if he 
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is satisfied that a riot is in progress, read 
a proclamation ordering the crowd to 
disperse. Every one is guilty of an indict- 
able offence and liable to life imprisonment 
who wilfully and with force prevents a 
person from making such a proclamation, 
or who does not peaceably disperse and 
depart from the place within 30 minutes 
after the proclamation is read. 

In a brief presented by the CCL to the 
Senate committee which studied the Bill 
after it had been passed by the House, it 
was urged that in the section dealing with 
riots it should be made clear that the 
proclamation must be read only where a 
real riot is in progress. ‘The Senate 
amended the section by inserting the words 
“Gf he is satisfied that a riot is in progress” 
to make it clear that the mayor or other 
official has the responsibility of determining 
whether or not there is a riot. 


A provision in the present Code (Sec- 
tion 415 A) which was changed makes it an 
indictable offence, punishable by two years’ 
imprisonment or a $5,000 fine or both, 
knowingly to employ a person at a wage 
lower than the minimum wage fixed by 
any law of Canada, to falsify any employ- 
ment record with intent to deceive, to 
punch a time clock with intent to deceive, 
to put the wages of more than one 
employee in the same envelope with intent 
to evade the provisions of any law of 
Canada, or to employ any child or minor 
contrary to any law of Canada. This sec- 
tion was enacted in 1935 as the result of a 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Price Spreads. 


In the revised Code all these provisions 
except the two dealing with falsifying an 
employment record and punching a time 
clock were omitted. The Minister of 
Justice stated that the other matters were 
dealt with in labour laws. The section 
in the new Code (Section 341) provides 
that every one who, with intent to deceive, 
falsifies an employment record by any 
means, including the punching of a time 
clock, is guilty of an offence punishable 
on summary conviction. 


Vocational Training 


In introducing a Bill to amend the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, the 
Minister of Labour stated that the Act, 
passed in 1942, had been designed for the 
training of veterans and the needs of the 
immediate post-war period, and that certain 
amendments were necessary to meet 
present-day requirements. After second 
reading, the Bill was referred to the 
Standing Committee on Industrial Relations. 
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The most important new provision in the 
Act authorizes the Minister to enter into 
agreements with the provinces to provide 
financial assistance for the training of dis- 
abled civilians for the purpose of rehabili- 
tating them and fitting them for gainful 
employment. The Minister stated that 
training of disabled persons has been 
carried on during the past few years under 
existing schedules in the training agree- 
ments with the provinces but that this new 
provision would make it possible to make 
special arrangements with regard to the 
disabled. Under the new provision arrange- 
ments could be made for taking care of the 
financial needs of a disabled person while 
receiving training. (Federal aid for medical 
services was provided for in the estimates 
of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare.) 

Another amendment gives the Munister 
authority to enter into agreements with the 
provinces for “any training project to in- 
crease the skill or efficiency of persons 
engaged in agriculture, forestry, mining, 
fishing or in any other primary industry 
in Canada, or in homemaking”. Training 
of this nature has been carried on under 
the provision for agreements to continue 
projects begun under the Youth Training 
Act, 1939, and is provided for in Schedule O 
of the Act. Such training is given in 
short-time classes usually in the winter 
months; costs are shared equally with the 
provinces. 

The Act previously authorized the federal 
Government to undertake training projects 
to fit persons for employment “for any 
purpose cantributing to the efficient prose- 
cution of the war” whether in industry or 
the armed forces. This has been changed 
to “for any purpose contributing to the 
defence of Canada”. The Act now also 
authorizes training which may be required 
by other federal government departments. 
The new subsection authorizing such train- 
ing states that the Minister may undertake 
projects to provide vocational training “to 
fit persons for employment for any purpose 
in the national interest that is within the 
legislative authority of the Parliament of 
Canada and is approved by the Governor 
in Council’. 

Other amendments increase the member- 
ship of the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council from 17 to 21 so as to provide 
representation from all the provinces, as 
well as from other groups not previously 
represented, and provide for the appoint- 
ment of alternate members to act in the 
absence of regular members. The Act also 
provides for the payment of the per diem 
allowance of members of the Council in 
an amount to be fixed by the Governor in 


Council (in place of the former $10 a day 
laid down in the Act) and for an extension 
in the time allowed after the termination 
of the fiscal year for the submission of the 
Minister’s annual report to Parliament on 
the administration of the Act. 


Great Lakes Seamen 


A new Part IV was added to the Navig- 
able Waters Protection Act giving the 
Governor in Council authority to issue 
regulations in the interests of the safety 
and security of Canada respecting the 
employment of seamen on Canadian ships 
in the Great Lakes. The purpose was to 
give statutory authority for the reenact- 
ment of the Great Lakes Seamen’s Security 
Regulations. These regulations were made 
under the Emergency Powers Act, which 
expired on May 31, 1954. Part IV is to 
remain in force for three years only. 

The regulations, first made in 1951, 
require a seaman seeking employment on 
a Canadian ship in the Great Lakes to 
obtain a seaman’s card from the Depart- 
ment of Labour. The Minister of Labour 
may refuse to grant a seaman’s card if 
the presence of the applicant on a ship in 
the Great Lakes might prejudice the 
security of Canada. A seaman who has 
been refused a card may appeal to an 
advisory committee of at least three mem- 
bers appointed by the Minister. 


Pensions for the Disabled 


The Speech from the Throne announced 
the Government’s intention to introduce a 
measure to provide for a program of 
financial assistance to totally disabled per- 
sons, the costs of which would be shared 
equally by the federal and_ provincial 
Governments. The main features of the 
legislation, which are similar to those of 
the Old Age Assistance Act passed in 1951, 
were agreed on at a federal-provincial con- 
ference held in January. The Disabled 
Persons Act was introduced in May by the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
and received Royal Assent on June 26. 
It will come into force on proclamation. 
The Act authorizes the federal Government 
to pay half of a pension of up to $40 a 
month to a needy person between 18 and 
65 years of age who is totally and per- 
manently disabled. 

The definition of “totally and perma- 
nently disabled” is to be made by 
regulation. The Minister stated that the 
definition was to be made in regulations 
rather than in the Act because it would 
be subject to change in the light of the 
experience gained in the administration of 
the legislation. 


To be eligible for a pension a disabled 
person must have resided in Canada for 
the 10 years immediately preceding the 
date the payments are to begin and must 
qualify under the prescribed means test. 
The amount of income allowed, including 
the pension, is $720 a year in the case of a 
single person, $1,200 a year in the case of 
a married person living with his spouse, 
and $1,320 a year in the case of a married 
person living with a blind spouse. These 
income limits are the same as those under 
the Old Age Assistance Act. 


A disabled person is not eligible for a 
pension if he is already receiving an allow- 
ance under the Blind Persons Act, the Old 
Age Assistance Act, the Old Age Security 
Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act, or 
a mother’s allowance. A pension will not 
be granted to a patient in a tuberculosis 
sanatorium, mental institution, home for 
the aged, institution for incurables, or, 
except as prescribed by the regulations, to 
a patient in a hospital, nursing home or 
private charitable or public institution. The 
Minister explained that the intention was 
that a person whose care was being paid 
for by his family would be covered but a 
person who was already being cared for by 
the state would not be covered. 

Provision for payment of the pensions in 
any province will be made by an agreement 
between the provincial and the federal 
Government. A province may specify the 
maximum allowance to be paid, the mini- 
mum age of a recipient (which may be 
higher than the 18-year age set by the 
federal Act) and any other conditions of 
eligibility set forth in the provincial law; 
but the scheme proposed by the province 
must be approved by the Governor in 
Council before an agreement may come 
into operation. In accordance with the 
terms of the Act, the agreement must set 
out the responsibilities of the province for 
the administration of the pensions plan. 
One of the conditions laid down by the 
federal legislation is that the agreement 
must provide for suspension of payments to 
any disabled person who, in the opinion 
of the provincial authority, unreasonably 
neglects to take advantage of treatment or 


rehabilitation facilities available in the 
province. 
All provinces except Prince Edward 


Island and Quebec have legislation enabling 
them to make agreements with the federal 
Government for the payment of the pen- 
sions, and Prince Edward Island has indi- 
cated that it also intends to take advantage 
of the scheme. It is estimated that from 
25,000 to 35,000 disabled persons will be 
covered. Previous to the introduction of 
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the scheme for a nation-wide system of 
disability allowances, three provinces had 
legislation providing for assistance to dis- 
abled persons. Such legislation was passed 
in Newfoundland in 1948, in Ontario in 
1952 and in Alberta in 1958. 


Extra-Provincial Highway Transport 


Soon after the announcement of the 
Privy Council’s decision in the Wanner 
case that interprovincial and international 
motor vehicle undertakings are within 
federal jurisdiction (L.G., April, p. 559), 
the Minister of Transport stated in the 
House of Commons that it would not, in 
his view, be in the public interest to have 
a divided jurisdiction in the regulation of 
highway transport and that he proposed to 
call a conference of provincial highway 
authorities to discuss the problem. As a 
result of the conference and with the 
approval of eight of the nine provinces 
represented, a Bill was introduced which 
entitles a provincial transport board to con- 
trol extra-provincial motor vehicle under- 
takings operating in and through the 
province. 

The Act, which passed both Houses of 
Parliament without amendments, provides 
that, if provincial law requires local car- 
riers to be licensed, no extra-provincial 
carrier may operate in the province without 
obtaining a licence. The provincial trans- 
port board is given authority to issue 
licences to extra-provincial carriers on the 
same terms as to local carriers and to 
determine tolls and tariffs for extra-provin- 
cial undertakings in the same manner as 
for local transport. A fine of $1,000 may be 
imposed for violation of the Act or failure 
to comply with any order of a provincial 
transport board made under the authority 
of the Act. 

The Governor in Council may exempt 
any extra-provincial undertaking from the 
Act. The Act will come into force in any 
province only on proclamation. It was pro- 
claimed in force from August 1, 1954, in 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba, British Columbia, 
Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta and from September 15, 1954, in 
Ontario. 


Extra-Provincial Pipe Lines 


In 1949 Parliament asserted its jurisdic- 
tion over interprovincial and international 
oil and gas pipe lines by enacting the Pipe 
Lines Act as a general statute applicable 
to companies which had obtained authority 
under a special Act of Parliament to con- 
struct or operate a pipe line. The Act gave 
the Board of ‘Transport Commissioners 
authority to control the location, construc- 
tion and operation of these pipe lines. 
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The Act has now been amended to make 
it clear that the Board has jurisdiction over 
all pipe lines connecting two or more prov- 
inces or extending beyond the limits of a 
province, and to require specifically that a 
company wishing to construct or operate 
an extra-provincial pipe line must obtain 
authorization to do so by a special Act 
of Parliament. It is stipulated that this 
does not prevent any person from operat- 
ing or improving an extra-provincial pipe 
line constructed before October 1, 1953. 


Life Insurance for Federal Public Servants 


An amendment to the Public Service 
Superannuation Act was introduced in the 
House of Commons in May to provide for 
contributory hfe insurance for federal civil 
servants and members of the regular forces. 
Under this legislation, death benefits are 
payable to the spouse or estate of a con- 
tributor equal to the amount of his salary, 
subject to a maximum of $5,000. 


The rate of contribution to the scheme 
by an employee is 40 cents a month for 
every $1,000 of insurance, or a maximum 
of $24 a year. The contribution to be 
made by the Government is approximately 
one-sixth of the total benefit, and will take 
the place of the gratuity of two months’ 
salary now given if a civil servant with 
more than two years’ service dies while in 
the service. 


After a contributor reaches the age of 
60, the benefits available to his spouse or 
estate in the case of his death decrease by 
one-tenth each year, so that there is no 
benefit for death after the age of 70. 

A contributor who leaves the public serv- 
ice or regular forces after having served 
for five years or more may within 30 days 
elect to continue to participate in the 
scheme. 


As originally passed by the House of 
Commons, the Bill made participation in 
the insurance plan compulsory. An amend- 
ment made by the Senate permits persons 
who were members of the Civil Service or 
the regular forces on July 1, 1954, to elect 
before November 1, 1954, not to participate 
in the scheme. Such an election is irrevoc- 
able. The Government has indicated that, 
if as many as 25 per cent of federal civil 
servants elect not to participate, the plan 
will be dropped. The amendment will come 
into foree on proclamation. 


Superannuation of Government Employees 
Transferred to Crown Corporations 


Several statutes relating to Crown Cor- 
porations were amended to prescribe pen- 
sion provisions for persons who _ transfer 


their employment from the public service 
to a Crown Corporation. The amendments 
(except those made to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority Act) were made retro- 
active to January 1, 1954, the date the new 
Public Service Superannuation Act went, 
into force. 


Previously, a civil servant who had been 
making contributions under the Civil Serv- 
ice Superannuation Act could continue to 
enjoy the benefits of this Act if he trans- 
ferred to a Crown Corporation. This policy 
was introduced to encourage the transfer 
of civil servants to Crown Corporations at 
the time when they were first established 
and had no pension plans of their own. A 
contributor under the Civil Service Super- 
annuation Act had to be a permanent civil 
servant, and was likely to have had several 
years of service to his credit. 


Amendments to change this provision 
were made to the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation Act, the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunication Corporation Act and 
the Government Companies Operation Act. 
A person who, after January 1, 1954, leaves 
the public service to take an appointment 
with a Crown Corporation covered by one 
of these Acts will cease to be a contributor 
under the Public Service Superannuation 
Act. The Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Finance pointed out that, if 
this change were not made, a person with 
just over a year’s employment in the Civil 
Service could transfer to a Crown Corpora- 
tion and carry with him full rights under 
the Public Service Superannuation Act, 
which provides generally greater benefits 
than the Crown Corporation pension plans. 
He stated that while there is some variation 
in the pension plans, the main features, 
including rates of contribution and benefits, 
are fairly similar. 

The Public Service Superannuation Act 
itself provides for reciprocal transfer agree- 
ments between the Government and any of 
these Crown Corporations. Under such an 
agreement, 1f the employee agrees, both 
employer and employee contributions with 
interest will be transferred from one pen- 
sion fund to the other. Some discussion has 
taken place between the Government and 
certain of the Crown Corporations concern- 
ing these agreements. 

A civil servant under the age of 60 who 
transfers to a Crown Corporation will now 
have a choice of a return of his contribu- 
tions to the superannuation fund or a 
deferred annuity related to his service up 
to that time beginning at the age of 60. 
If there is a reciprocal transfer agreement 
with that corporation, he will have the 


third choice of having his pensionable 
service transferred to his credit under the 
pension plan of his new employer. 


The same Act which made these amend- 
ments includes a pension provision to 
cover civil servants who become employees 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 
It provides that Seaway employees who 
were contributors under the Public Service 
Superannuation Act will continue to con- 
tribute under that Act, at least until a 
pension fund for Seaway employees is 
established. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


A new Veterans Benefit Act repeals and 
replaces the Act of 1951, which was 
extended in 1952 and 1953. It re-enacts in 
statutory form the provisions of the former 
Act and of the Orders in Council made 
under its authority. 

The Act makes the benefits of certain 
veterans legislation available to members 
of the Canadian Forces who have been on 
service in a theatre of operations. “Service 
in a theatre of operations” is defined to 
mean the service of a member of the 
Forces from the time of departure, at any 
time before July 27, 1953, from Canada or 
the United States to participate in mili- 
tary operations undertaken by the United 
Nations to restore peace in Korea until, 
having ceased to participate in such opera- 
tions, he is assigned to duty elsewhere, or 
until he returns to Canada or the United 
States, or until October 31, 1953, whichever 
is the earliest. Any service after October 
31, 1953, therefore, does not give entitle- 
ment to benefits. 

The Acts made applicable to Korean 
veterans, and in certain cases to persons 
enrolled in the special force whether or not 
they served in Korea, are the War Service 
Grants Act, Veterans Rehabilitation Act, 
Pension Act, Veterans’ Land Act, Veterans 
Insurance Act, Veterans’ Business and Pro- 
fessional Loans Act, certain sections of the 
Civil Service Act, the Public Service Super- 
annuation Act, the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act and Part V of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 

Benefits provided by the Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment Act and Part V of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act are also 
made applicable to persons who after July 
5, 1950, were engaged with the regular 
forces for a period not exceeding three 
years. 

The Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act requires a veteran’s former employer 
to reinstate him in employment upon dis- 
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charge under conditions not less favourable 
than those that would have applied to him 
if he had remained in his former job. 

Upon the discharge of a veteran covered 
by Part V of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, the Government pays into the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund on his behalf the 
contributions of an employer and employee 
under the Act, at a combined rate of 96 
cents a week. The contributions are paid 
for the veteran’s period of service, subject 
to a maximum of five years in certain cases 
and of three years in other cases. 


Education Assistance to Children of War Dead 


The Act passed last year to provide 
financial assistance for the higher education 
of the children of veterans who died as a 
result of military service during the First 
or Second World War or in Korea was 
amended to make the assistance available 
to certain groups not previously eligible. 

The purpose of the Act, the Children of 
War Dead (Education Assistance) Act, is 
to assist veterans’ children to attend educa- 
tional institutions for which high school 
graduation is a prerequisite, e.g., univer- 
sities, normal schools and nursing schools. 
The whole or part of education costs may 
be paid and, in addition, a monthly allow- 
ance of $25 during a period of full-time 
study not to exceed four academic years 
or 86 months, whichever is the lesser. No 
assistance is given to a student who has 
reached the age of 25 years except to 
enable him to complete the academic year 
in which he reaches that age. 

Under the Act as passed, veterans’ chil- 
dren over the age of 21 years were not 
eligible for the assistance unless they had 
been receiving a pension under the Pension 
Act or certain other enactments until they 
reached the age of 21 years. The amend- 
ment was made to include children other- 
wise qualified who for some reason were 
not receiving a pension on their twenty- 
first birthday. It is estimated that not more 
than 25 children will receive benefits as a 
result of this amendment. Another amend- 
ment extended the benefits of the Act to 
children of air raid precaution workers and 
of members of voluntary aid detachments 
who died as the result of war service. 

In the debate on the amendments it 
was stated that as of October 21, 1953, 
225 applications for assistance had been 
approved under the Act. 


Housing 


A new National Housing Act, which 
received Royal Assent on March 18 and 
was proclaimed in effect on March 22, 
establishes a new system of insured mort- 
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gage loans to finance the construction of 
houses. The former Act authorized joint 
loans by an approved lending institution 
and Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. Under the new Act, the Corpora- 
tion will insure loans made to assist in the 
financing of new residential construction. 
An important feature of the new legislation 
is that chartered banks and Quebec savings 
banks are now included in the group of 
lending institutions authorized to make 
loans under the Act. 

Insured mortgage loans may be made to 
assist in the construction of houses for 
home ownership or for rental housing and 
to finance the conversion of existing houses 
into multiple housing units. Under the 
former Act, the amount of a loan was 
limited to 80 per cent of the total value. 
This limit is still in effect for loans to 
finance rental housing, but loans to finance 
the building of houses for home ownership 
may be 90 per cent of the first $8,000 and 
70 per cent of the additional value. This 
means that for houses costing up to $16,000 
the ratio of loan to total cost is greater 
than before, with a corresponding lower 
down payment required. The amount of 
a loan is subject also to a dollar maximum. 

The new Act also provides for longer- 
term loans to prospective home owners. 
For home ownership loans, including loans 
to co-operative housing associations, the 
period of amortization will be at least 25 
years and not more than 30 years. How- 
ever, a borrower may arrange for a shorter 
term if he so indicates in writing. Under 
the former Act, a 20-year amortization 
period was -the general rule. In the rental 
housing field, loans may be made for 25 
years or for such lesser period as may be 
agreed upon by the lender and the 
borrower. In the case of loans to assist in 
the conversion of existing property into 
multiple housing units, the amortization 
period will be 15 years. 

The Act provided that the maximum 
rate of interest to be paid on loans was 
to be prescribed by the Governor in Coun- 
cil. Regulations gazetted April 14 fixed the 
interest rate at five and one-half per cent. 


Employment of Non-Canadians 
as Radio Operators 


Amendments to the Radio Act permit 
certain persons to be employed as radio 
operators in Canada who would otherwise 
be excluded from such employment. The 
Act provides that no person may be 
employed as a radio operator on any coast, 
land or mobile radio station unless he is 
a British subject, but that the Governor 
in Council may exempt certain persons 


from this requirement by regulations. The 
Minister of Transport stated that the pur- 
pose of the changes made this year was to 
authorize the exemption of Americans 
employed in Canada on defence and radar 
stations because of a joint defence arrange- 
ment between Canada and the United 
States, of certain aircraft pilots authorized 
to operate in Canada by virtue of agree- 
ments under the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, and of landed immigrants 
who are not yet Canadian citizens. 

Employment of United States personnel 
as radio operators on United States Govern- 
ment radio stations was formerly permitted 
by an Order in Council made under the 
Emergency Powers Act, which has now 
expired. 


Bills not Passed 


A Progressive-Conservative private mem- 
ber introduced for the second time a Bill 
to prohibit discrimination between men 
and women in rates of pay for work of 
comparable character, similar to the equal 
pay laws in effect in Ontario, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia. The proposed legis- 
lation would have applied to works and 
undertakings under federal jurisdiction, 
including Crown Corporations and _ the 
federal Civil Service. The motion for 
second reading of the Bill was debated at 
length and received considerable support. 
The Minister of Labour stated that he was 


not yet convinced that a specific problem 
existed in the industries under federal 
jurisdiction serious enough to warrant inter- 
vention in the form of legislation requiring 
equal pay. The Bill was defeated by a vote 
Of L098 ts 78; 

A CCF private member’s Bill to amend 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act to provide for the voluntary 
revocable check-off of union dues was again 
introduced. It was defeated by a vote of 
LOZ tobi: 

Another proposed amendment to the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act introduced by the same member 
was designed to make it clear that a trade 
union, an employer, an employers’ organi- 
zation or an individual claiming to be 
aggrieved by a violation of the Act has 
the right to lay a complaint. The Act 
states clearly that a prosecution for an 
offence may be brought against a union or 
an employers’ organization but in a recent 
judgment of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s 
Bench it was held that the Act did not 
authorize a union to lay a complaint 
against an employer (L.G., July, p. 1020). 

In the debate on the Bill, the Acting 
Minister of Labour stated that he was 
informed that the union intended to launch 
an appeal from that judgment. Following 
the appeal, careful consideration would be 
given as to whether such an amendment 
to the Act should be made. He moved 
adjournment of the debate. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario appeal court reverses decision awarding damages to employee 
injured by negligence of third party. B.C. court holds exchange of 
letters between union and employers did not constitute a collective 
agreement. Quebec court finds council of arbitration had no juris- 
diction in dispute involving automatic renewal clause in agreement 


In Ontario, the appeal court held that 
an employee injured in an accident caused 
by the negligence of a person other than 
her employer had no right to sue the 
third party for damages because, under the 
terms of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, an action may not be brought against 
an employer covered by Schedule 1 of the 
regulations under the Act. 

The British Columbia Supreme Court 
dismissed the application of two con- 
struction firms for a declaration that an 
exchange of letters between themselves and 
the bargaining agent for their employees 
Bonstibited: 4a. "contract to enter 
collective agreement. 
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In Quebec, a clause in a collective agree- 
ment specifying a period for the giving of 
notice to negotiate for the amendment of 
the agreement which is different from the 
period of notice specified in the Labour 
Relations Act was held to be valid. 


Ontario Court of Appeal... 


.. holds injured worker may not sue third party 
who is employer under Workmen’s Compensation Act 

On November 17, 1953, the Ontario 
Court of Appeal reversed a judgment that 
had awarded $200 in damages to an 
employee as the result of an accident 
caused by a person other than her employer. 
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The Court of Appeal held that under the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act the 
employee had no right of action against 
the third party because he was an employer 
in Schedule 1 of the regulations under the 
Act. 


Mr. Justice Gibson, who delivered the 
judgment of the Court, gave the facts of 
the case. The plaintiff, an employee in a 
tea room in Toronto, was injured in the 
ladies’ washroom on her employer’s prem- 
ises when the employee of a contractor 
working on the roof accidentally broke a 
glass skylight in the ceiling of the wash- 
room. The plaintiff received a cut from 
falling glass on her back or right arm 
which required eight stitches. She was off 
work for a period of 13 days and was paid 
$20 by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Her average earnings, including 
tips, she stated to be about $30 or $35 a 
week. 

His Lordship stated that there was no 
doubt that the plaintiff’s accident arose 
out of and in the course of her employ- 
ment and that she received compensation 
under the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. Section 9 of the Act provides 
that, where a work accident entitles an 
employee or his dependants to an action 
against a person other than his employer, 
the employee may claim compensation or 
may bring an action against the third 
party. If the employee claims compensa- 
tion, the Board, or the employer, if 
individually liable, is subrogated to the 
rights of the employee and may bring an 
action against the third party in its own 
name or in the name of the employee or 
his dependants. Any sum recovered by the 
Board forms part of the accident fund. 

However, subsection (5) of Section 9 
states that no employer in Schedule 1 and 
no workman of an employer in Schedule 1 
or dependant of such workman has a right 
of action against any employer in Schedule 
1 or any of his workmen. If the Board is 
satisfied that the workman of an employer 
in Schedule 1 was killed or injured as a 
result of the negligence of an employer or 
the workman of an employer in another 
class or group in Schedule 1, the compen- 
sation awarded may be charged against 
that class. 

No direct evidence was given to prove 
that either the plaintiff’s employer or. the 
contractor came within Schedule 1 of the 
regulations. Schedule 1, Class 25, includes 
“operation of a restaurant business, where 
not operated in or for another industry 
under Part I of the Act”. Mr. Justice 
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Gibson considered the fact that the plain- 
tiff had claimed and received compensation 
under the Act sufficient evidence that her 
employer came within Schedule 1 of the 
regulations. Only the industries lsted in 
Schedules 1 and 2 come within the provi- 
sions of the Act, and Schedule 2 could not 
apply in this case since it refers only to 
municipal and provincial bodies and trans- 
portation and communication companies. 

Mr. Justice Gibson cited a judgment in 
which it was stated that an employee’s 
election to claim compensation did not 
affect the lability of a third party for the 
accident and could not be relied upon by 
him as a defence. 


His Lordship then stated that he had 
given the parties leave to present further 
evidence as to whether the action was 
brought on behalf of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board and as to whether the 
contractor came within Schedule 1 of the 
regulations. Counsel for the plaintiff in- 
formed the Court that the plaintiff had 
brought the action on her own behalf. 
He referred to the decision in Hutton v. 
Toronto R. Co. [1919] in which it was 
stated that under Section 9 of the Act both 
compensation and a court action are con- 
sidered to be within an employee’s rights. 
The election of compensation does not 
release the wrongdoer from liability but 
enables the Board to maintain an action 
against him for the benefit of the accident 
fund. Subrogation is not an assignment of 
the workman’s right of action but the 
Board is entitled to any amount recovered 
by an action. 


Mr. Justice Gibson stated that the further 
evidence presented established that both 
the plaintiff’s employer and the contractor 
were included in Schedule 1. Accordingly, 
under Section 9 (5) of the Act, the plaintiff 
was debarred from bringing action against 
the contractor. For this reason the con- 
tractor’s appeal was allowed. Newton v. 
Czolowski [1954] 2 DLR 518. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


... holds that letters exchanged between union and 


employers did not constitute collective agreement 


The British Columbia Supreme Court 
on May 28 dismissed an action brought by 
two companies for a declaration that the 
terms of a collective agreement between 
the companies and a union had been 
settled by two letters exchanged between 
them, and for an order requiring the union 
to sign and execute the agreement. The 
Court held that the two letters did not 


constitute an agreement between the par- 
ties, because each party had made an offer 
which was not accepted by the other. 

In delivering the judgment of the Court, 
Mr. Justice Wilson outlned the events 
leading up to the action. The defendant 
union, Local 213 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, was 
the certified bargaining agent for certain 
employees of the plaintiff construction 
companies. Before 1950 there was no 
written contract but the union had agreed 
to accept as binding on those of its mem- 
bers working for the plaintiffs the terms 
of the agreements made from time to time 
between the union and the B.C. Electric 
Railway Co. Ltd., in so far as they were 
applicable to the plaintiff's operations. In 
the years 1951 and 1952 the contractors 
agreed to accept the wage settlements made 
between the union and the B.C. Electric 
as the basis of their agreement with the 
union, and collective agreements were con- 
cluded without difficulty. 

On August 11, 1953, when the current 
collective agreement was about to expire, 
the union wrote a letter to each plaintiff 
stating that the changes it desired in the 
agreement had already been presented to 
the B.C. Electric and were to go before a 
conciliation board. It asked the contrac- 
tors to give a letter to the union stating 
that they would agree on the settlement 
finally agreed on between the B.C. Electric 
and the union “wherever it affects the con- 
tractors”. Each of the companies replied 
in a letter that it was prepared to accept 
the final settlement reached at the con- 
clusion of negotiations between the B.C. 
Electric and the union “as the basis of” its 
agreement with the union. 

Following long negotiations and concilia- 
tion procedure, a collective agreement was 
concluded between the B.C. Electric and 
the union on January 26, 1954. The union 
then called on the plaintiffs to bargain with 
it for the completion of a collective agree- 
ment. The plaintiffs refused to do so, 
arguing that the letters created a contract 
which required the union to accept for the 
next two years (the term of the B.C. 
Electric agreement) the terms of the 1952 
agreement with the changes in wages and 
working conditions agreed to by the union 
and the B.C. Electric wherever such changes 
affected the contractors. 


The two companies brought an action for 
a declaration that the two letters con- 
stituted a binding agreement to enter into 
a collective agreement, for a declaration as 
to the terms of the agreement and for an 
order that the union sign and execute the 
said agreement. 
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The union conceded that the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal in Vancouver 
Machinery Depot Ltd. v. United Steel- 
workers of America [1948] 2 WWR 325 
established that unions may be sued as 
judicial entities in an action of this kind. 
It maintained, however, that a collective 
agreement was not a contract enforceable 
at law and that a declaratory judgment 
could not be obtained as to the existence 
of a contract unless it was one enforceable 
at law. To support the proposition that a 
collective agreement is not an enforceable 
contract, counsel for the union cited Young 
v.CON &. 119310 Wik, 40) ta eeasetin 
which an employee brought action for 
wrongful dismissal on the ground that it 
was contrary to the terms of a collective 
agreement. The Privy Council held that 
the agreement conferred on the plaintiff no 
enforceable rights. 


Mr. Justice Wilson considered that that 
case could not be applied generally to all 
collective agreements between employers 
and unions. He quoted Sections 44 and 45 
of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act, which provided that a collective 
agreement was binding upon the bargain- 
ing agent, every employee in the bargaining 
unit and the employer, and that failure to 
observe an agreement was an_ offence 
against the Act. His Lordship stated that, 
if when Young v. C.N.R. was decided the 
Judges of the Privy Council had had before 
them a similar provision, he very much 
doubted that they would have reached the 
conclusion they did. 


His Lordship then proceeded to consider 
the question of when declaratory actions 
may be brought. Court Order XXV, Rule 
5, provides that “no action or proceeding 
shall be open to objection, on the ground 
that a merely declaratory judgment or order 
is sought thereby, and the Court may make 
binding declarations of right, whether any 
consequential relief is or could be claimed 
or not.” After citing many cases and legal 
authorities on the point, he concluded that 
the rule was to be interpreted liberally. 


Mr. Justice Wilson considered that, even 
under a narrow interpretation of the rule, 
the case at bar was one in which a declara- 
tory judgment might be given because 
important rights were involved. After 
examining the 1952 agreement between the 
companies and the union, he found that it 
provided for the arbitration of disputes 
arising under the agreement. This was an 
important right of both parties and one 
enforceable in the courts, where it would 
be an answer to an action brought by the 
union or an employee in respect of a dis- 
pute arising under the agreement. The 
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existence of a collective agreement con- 
ferred on both parties other valuable rights, 
His Lordship stated. It assured employers, 
such as the plaintiffs, industrial peace for 
the term of the agreement. 

Furthermore, the Act required employers 
to bargain collectively and they could be 
punished for failing to do so. The plaintiffs 
claimed that by the exchange of letters 
the parties had bargained collectively and 
reached a collective agreement. To estab- 
lish that they had not broken the law was 
highly important to the plaintiffs. His 
Lordship concluded that the important 
rights involved in the action could properly 
be the subject of a declaratory judgment. 

It remained to be seen whether the two 
letters did constitute compliance with the 
requirement to bargain collectively con- 
tained in the Act. Mr. Justice Wilson was 
of the opinion that the union’s letter was 
an offer, and that if the companies had 
replied in simple terms, “We agree to the 
proposal made in your letter”, there would 
have been a contract. It was clear that 
the union, having rejected the idea that 
there was a concluded agreement, was try- 
ing to obtain from the employers condi- 
tions which were not included in the old 
agreement or in the changes in the agree- 
ment with the B.C. Electric. The union 
claimed that the whole agreement was 
open and that it could raise any point it 
saw fit to raise. This assertion was not 
consistent with the offer in the union’s 
letter, His Lordship stated. 

Did the letter sent by the two companies 
constitute an acceptance of the union’s 
original offer? Mr. Justice Wilson con- 
sidered that it did not, because of the 
words “as the basis of our agreement”. In 
his view, this meant that the companies 
offered to accept the old agreement plus 
the changes negotiated in the B.C. Elec- 
tric’s agreement only as the basis on which 
a new agreement would be built. This offer 
was never accepted by the union. 

He concluded, therefore, that the two 
letters did not constitute an agreement, 
since each party made an offer which was 
not accepted by the other. Even if the 
union had accepted the companies’ offer, 
there would still be no enforceable con- 
tract, because negotiation would still be 
necessary before an agreement could be 
made on the basis of the B.C. Electric 
agreement. 

For these reasons the Court dismissed 
with costs the action brought by the two 
corporations. Hume & Rumble Limited 
and Peterson Electrical Construction Com- 
pany Limited v. Local 213 of International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (A.F. of 
L.) et al [1954] 12 WWR(NS) 321. 
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Quebec Superior Court... 


. .. holds arbitration council without jurisdiction 
as union didn’t give notice within required time 


In a judgment given at Quebec on 
April 17, the Quebec Superior Court held 
that a council of arbitration appointed to 
study a union’s proposed amendments to a 
collective agreement was without jurisdic- 
tion, because, since the union had not given 
notice within the period specified in the 
agreement of its desire to amend the 
agreement, the agreement had been auto- 
matically renewed. 

Mr. Justice Dion gave the facts of the 
ease. About March 17, 1952, a collective 
agreement was concluded between the 
plaintiff company, La Brique Cuitadelle 
Limitée, and the Union Fédérale des 
Ouvriers de Briquetene de Québec. A clause 
in the agreement provided for its automatic 
renewal at the end of one year, unless at 
least 60 days before the expiry date either 
party notified the other of its desire to 
amend or terminate the agreement. 

The union notified the company on 
January 31, 1953, that it desired to amend 
the agreement. At a meeting of the parties 
in February the company refused to nego- 
tiate on the ground that the agreement was 
automatically renewed because the union 
had sent its notice less than 60 days before 
the automatic renewal date. The union 
referred the dispute to the provincial Minis- 
ter of Labour for conciliation and about 
May 15 the Minister appointed a council 
of arbitration (conciliation board). 

At the first meeting of the council of 
arbitration on June 23, counsel for the 
company maintained that the council had 
no jurisdiction because the agreement had 
been automatically renewed. Two out of 
the three members of the council declared 
that the council did not have power to 
determine its own jurisdiction and that 
the question concerned a statutory pro- 
vision of public order which was within the 
authority of the courts. At the same time 
the council fixed September 22 and 23 as 
the dates for continuing its hearing of the 
dispute. 

The company then applied for a writ of 
prohibition to prevent the council of arbi- 
tration from functioning and for a declara- 
tion that the collective agreement had been 
automatically renewed on March 17, 1983, 
for a term of one year. Counsel for the 
defendants, the members of the council of 
arbitration, argued first that, by virtue of 
Section 34 of the Quebec Labour Relations 
Act, a writ of prohibition could not be 
issued against a council of arbitration. His 
second argument was that, even if a writ 


of prohibition could be issued against a 
council of arbitration, there were no 
grounds for issuing one in this case because 
the council was legally constituted and had 
not exceeded its jurisdiction. This argu- 
ment was based on the contention that the 
collective agreement had not been auto- 
matically renewed because the union had 
given the company notice within the period 
prescribed by Section 15 of the Labour 
Relations Act. 


Mr. Justice Dion first quoted Section 34 
of the Act, which provides that the deci- 
sions of a council of arbitration are final 
and cannot be revised by the courts, that 
a prerogative writ may not be issued 
against a council or against any of its 
members in their official capacity and that 
Article 50 of the Code of Civil Procedure 
(which provides for supervision of inferior 
tribunals by the Superior Court) is not 
applicable to councils of arbitration. His 
Lordship was of the opinion that councils 
of arbitration are bodies exercising adminis- 
trative and quasi-judicial functions, and 


that a writ of prohibition may be issued’ 


against a council of arbitration that exceeds 
its jurisdiction. On this point he cited the 
decision of Chief Justice Rinfret in L’Al- 
lance des professeurs catholiques de Mont- 
réal v. La Commission des relations ouvrie- 
qese(in.Gy Ang. 1953, p. 1177). 

Mr. Justice Dion then quoted Section 15 
of the Act. This provides that when a 
collective agreement is concluded for one 
year with an automatic renewal clause it 
is automatically renewed for another one- 
year term unless either party notifies the 
other, between the 60th and the 30th day 
before the renewal date, that it desires to 
terminate or amend the agreement or 
negotiate a new agreement. 

The defendants claimed that the Labour 
Relations Act was a law of public order 
which the parties must observe in every 
respect. Agreements which were contrary 
to the provisions of Section 15 were null 
and void because no one can evade a law 
of public order through a private agree- 
ment. The plaintiff replied that, even if 


CORRECTION 
The review of the regulations issued under 
the Ontario Elevators and Lifts Act (L.G., 
Aug., p. 1158) stated that passenger ele- 
vators in cities are excluded from the new 


the Act were a law of public order, the 
provisions of Section 15 were not neces- 
sarily of that character. 


Mr. Justice Dion considered that in its 
general purpose the Act was a law of 
public order but that not all its provisions 
related to public order. A law should be 
interpreted as being of public order if an 
offence against 1t would endanger the essen- 
tial interests of the state, the whole com- 
munity or of a class of society, or would 
menace the foundations of the economic 
and social order. 

In His Lordship’s opinion, Section 15 was 
not a provision of public order. Its terms 
were not imperative but merely directory. 
The Act did not stipulate that a provision 
in an agreement specifying a period of 
notice different from that mentioned in 
Section 15 would be null and void. Any 
agreements are permitted between citizens, 
His Lordship stated, provided that they 
are not prohibited by law or contrary to 
public order or morality. An agreement 
specifying a different period of notice was 
not prejudicial to either party to the 
agreement or to any third party. The pro- 
vision did not endanger the interests of 
society or of the working class or the 
foundations of the economic and social 
order. 


For these reasons Mr. Justice Dion con- 
cluded that the company and the union 
were entitled to agree to a different period 
of notice to negotiate from that mentioned 
in the Act. Since notice to amend the 
agreement had not been given in the pres- 
cribed period, the agreement had been 
automatically renewed on March 17, 1953. 

The company had, therefore, no obliga- 
tion to negotiate and the Miunister of 
Labour had no power to establish a council 
of arbitration to make recommendations on 
the amendments proposed by the union. 


The Court held that the council of 
arbitration was without jurisdiction and 
that a writ of prohibition could be issued 
against it. La Brique Cirtadelle Limitée 
v. Gagné et Autres et VTUnion Fédérale des 
Ouvriers de Briqueterie de Québec [1954] 
CS Montréal 262. 


regulations. This is incorrect. Passenger 
elevators in the City of Toronto are 
excluded; passenger elevators in other 


cities in the province are subject to the 
Act and regulations. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Ships’ crews and ships’ officers regulations issued for government 
vessels. Alberta shortens apprenticeship period in beauty culture 


New regulations governing working con- 
ditions of ships’ crews and ships’ officers 
employed in the Public Service of Canada 
were recently approved by the Treasury 
Board. Working conditions covered in- 
clude salaries, payment of overtime, holi- 
days with pay, vacation leave, sick leave 
and special leave. 

One year’s practical experience must now 
be completed by applicants for certificates 
of proficiency in the beauty culture trade 
in Alberta. ‘Two years’ experience was 
previously required. 

Provision was made in Ontario for the 
granting of disability allowances to certain 
persons in receipt of workmen’s compensa- 
tion or war service pensions. 


FEDERAL 


Financial Administration Act 


Regulations governing working conditions 
of ships’ crews and officers were issued by 
the Treasury Board on June 30 under the 
authority of Section 7 of the Financial 
Administration Act. This section permits 
the Treasury Board to make regulations, 
subject to any other Act, prescribing rates 
of compensation, hours of work and other 
conditions of employment of persons in the 
Public Service. 


Ships’ Crews 

The Ships’ Crews Regulations established 
by Treasury Board Minute T.B.469600 
were gazetted July 28 and became effective 
on August 1. They apply to all unlicensed 
crew members employed in the Public 
Service for duty in or on government ships 
such as supply ships, hydrographic vessels, 
icebreakers, fisheries patrol boats and quar- 
antine vessels. The regulations do not 
apply to members of the regular forces or 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
operating patrol boats. 

Employees governed by the Ships’ Crews 
Regulations, numbering about 3,000, were 
formerly covered by the Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations (L.G., 
March, p. 417; June, p. 859; Aug., p. 1157). 
The regulations are similar in most respects 
but the Ships’ Crews Regulations provide 
only for a system of compensatory leave 
for work on statutory holidays, and estab- 
lish a different system of payment for 
overtime work. 
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Salaries for ships’ crews are to be fixed 
in terms of a monthly rate by the Treasury 
Board after consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Rations and living quarters aboard ship 
may be provided in addition to any other 
remuneration or benefits. If it is customary 
to supply rations and quarters on a ship 
and they are not supplied, the Treasury 
Board may fix an allowance to be paid in 
heu of them. 

Hours worked in excess of 40 in a week 
are to be considered overtime and paid 
for at an hourly rate (one one-hundred 
and seventy-sixth of the monthly rate) or, 
at the discretion of the deputy head, in- 
stead of this payment, compensatory leave 
may be granted to the employee for a 
period equal to the amount of overtime 
worked beyond 40 hours. The system of 
compensation for overtime work differs 
from that of prevailing rate employees, who 
receive time and one-half for work in excess 
of 44 hours or the standard work-week, if 
longer, and who are not granted compen- 
satory leave for overtime work. 


The number of statutory holidays granted 
with pay is the same as for prevailing 
rate employees. Statutory holidays are 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day and one other holiday to 
be selected by the deputy head of the 
department concerned from the remaining 
holidays observed in the area of employ- 
ment. The Minister of the department 
may grant two more holidays according to 
prevailing custom in the area. 

Leave credits are granted for work done 
on a statutory holiday. Leave credits are 
half a day for each work period of four 
hours or less and one day for each period 
of more than four hours. For prevailing 
rate employees the usual method of com- 
pensation for work done on a statutory 
holiday is payment of double _ time, 
although, at the discretion of the deputy 
head, leave credits may be granted in 
addition to regular pay. 

While a member of a ship’s crew is on 
vacation leave, sick leave or special leave 
with pay, he is deemed to be engaged on 
the basis of a five-day, 40-hour week. 

As for prevailing rate employees, vaca- 
tion leave is one week in the first year, 
one and one-half in the second, two weeks 


annually from the third to twenty-fifth 
year and three weeks annually after 25 
years’ service. 

Ships’ Crews are entitled to the same 
amount of sick leave as prevailing rate 
employees, one and one-half weeks a year. 
Special leave is the same for ships’ crews 
as for prevailing rate employees, le., a 
maximum of three consecutive days after 
six months’ service, in certain cases, such as 
death in the family, jury duty or medical 
examination with a view to enrolment in 
the armed forces. 


Ships’ Officers 

Somewhat different conditions of employ- 
ment are established by the Ships’ Officers 
Regulations made under Treasury Board 
Minute T.B.467500 of June 30, also effec- 
tive August 1. 

Ships’ Officers include a master, mate or 
marine engineer certified under the Canada 
Shipping Act or any person in a position 
designated by the Treasury Board as that 
of a ship’s officer for the purposes of the 
regulations. They do not include members 
of the armed forces or of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police. 


Officers’ salaries are to be fixed by the 
Treasury Board after consultation with the 
Department of Labour in terms of an 
annual rather than a monthly rate as for 
unlicensed crew members. Officers may, 
at the discretion of the deputy head, be 
paid half their salary if their ship is laid 
up during the non-navigation season, unless 
they are required to perform maintenance 
or other duties on a full-time basis. 


Overtime payment is made on the basis 
of a five-day, 40-hour week, although this 
basic work-week is not necessarily the 
operating week of the ship concerned. 
Overtime payment may be made for hours 
worked after eight in a day and for days 
worked in addition to five in a week. 


Overtime payment for work after eight 
hours in a day is to be in the form of a 
monthly lump sum. The monthly sum set 
by Treasury Board for the ship will be $5, 
$10, $15 or $20, according to the amount 
of overtime after eight hours in a day 
ordinarily performed on that ship as shown 
by past experience. The rates do not apply 
when an officer works on a shift basis 
unless he works longer than 40 hours in a 
week, not including Saturday and Sunday. 


Compensation is also provided for over- 
time worked after five days in a week. 
Such compensation is in addition to any 
overtime payment based on daily hours. 
For days of work in excess of five in a 
week, an officer engaged elsewhere than in 
British Columbia may receive a cash lump 


sum approved by Treasury Board as over- 
time payment. In British Columbia, an 
officer working at least 40 hours in a week 
from Monday to Friday who is required 
to be on active duty on the Saturday or 
Sunday immediately following may be 
given compensatory leave credits of one- 
half day for each such period of four hours 
or less and one day for each period of 
more than four hours. Where it is not 
possible during the fiscal year to grant 
compensatory leave, a cash payment may 
be made. 

The provisions for statutory holidays 
are the same for officers as for crew 
members. 

Vacation leave for officers is two weeks 
a year for the first 25 years and three 
weeks thereafter. 

Sick leave for officers is one and one- 
half weeks a year as for crew members. 
Officers may have up to 30 days’ special 
leave to their credit, but may not take 
more than five days at a time without 
Treasury Board approval. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act 


As a result of an amendment to the 
regulations under the Disabled Persons’ 
Pensions Act, any allowance granted under 
the Supplementary Allowances Act to the 
wife or husband of a recipient of a disabled 
person’s pension in Alberta will not be 
considered as income for the purposes of 
the regulations. 

A second amendment provides for the 
suspension of the disabled person’s pension 
during the period that a recipient, in the 
opinion of the Pensions Board, unreason- 
ably neglects or refuses to avail himself 
of training, rehabilitation or treatment 
measures or facilities provided by or avail- 
able in the province. 

The amendments were made by OC. 
865-54 on June 11, gazetted June 30 and 
effective April 1, 1954. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


An applicant for a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in the beauty culture trade in 
Alberta is now required to establish one 
year’s practical experience rather than two, 
as before. Beauty culture is one of the 
trades designated under the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act in which it is compulsory 
to hold a certificate. Apprentice certifi- 
eates, which are issued by the Department 
of Industries and Labour on application to 
persons working under the direct super- 
vision of a certificated operator, will 
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therefore be given for a one-year period, 
after which an apprentice must present 
himself for examination. The regulations 
(L.G., April, 1958, p. 587) formerly pro- 
vided for an apprenticeship period of two 
years. 

The Department is authorized to deter- 
mine the eligibility of candidates to write 
examinations, to conduct all examinations 
and to determine the candidates’ pro- 
ficiency. These duties were previously 
assigned to the Board of Examiners. 

The trade of providing manicures for 
women or men was removed from the list 
of trades which were designated in 1945 
as trades under the general description of 
the beauty culture trade. 


The amendments were made by OC. 
923-54 on June 29 and gazetted July 15. 


Ontario Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 


Under the Ontario Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances Act, allowances up to $40 a 
month may be paid, subject to a means 
test, to permanently and totally disabled 
residents of Ontario between the ages of 
18 and 65 years. 

The definition of “disabled person” in the 
Act was amended this year so that it no 
longer excluded permanently and _ totally 
disabled persons receiving workmen’s com- 
pensation or receiving a pension, allowance 
or other benefit from the Government of 
Canada in respect of war service. This 
was done with the intention of dealing 
with these persons in regulations in such 
a way that it would be possible to grant 
allowances to certain deserving persons in 
the two categories. 

The regulations (L.G., 1952, p. 1107) have 
now been amended by O.Reg. 114/54 of 
June 10, gazetted July 17. They exclude 
from the coverage of the Act any person 
who is receiving compensation under the 





—— 


Canadian Municipalities 
(Continued from page 1277) 


It must, however, not be concluded that 
labour relations in Canadian municipalities 
are In any sense tense or unhappy. Indeed, 
this study has convinced the authors of just 
the reverse. Canadian municipalities have 
shown initiative, flexibility and good faith 
in adapting themselves to the changed con- 
ditions which trade unionism and collective 
bargaining have involved. Unions of munic- 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act but make 
provision for the granting of an allowance 
to a person who is permanently and totally 
disabled by reason of physical or mental 
disability not connected with the accident 
or industrial disease for which he is 
recelving compensation and to the depen- 
dant, other than the widow, of a deceased 
workman. 

The regulations also exclude from the 
Act recipients of a pension, allowance or 
other benefit from the Government of 
Canada in respect of war services except 
for a dependant who is receiving or is 
included in a pension, allowance or other 
benefit under the Pension Act (Canada). 
A dependant in this case means a child, 
parent, brother or sister who is in a 
dependent condition, within the meaning 
of the Pension Act. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


An amendment to three orders issued 
under the Saskatchewan Hours of Work 
Act in 1953 extends by four months the 
period during which an exception from the 
44-hour standard set by the Act is 
permitted. 

Shop and office employees in 83 listed 
towns and villages with a population of 
between 300 and 500 may work up to 48 
hours in a week without payment of over- 
time until November 30, 1954. The same 
provision applies until November 30 in 
140 listed places with more than 300 in- 
habitants, including the nine larger towns 
but excluding cities, for employees in 
establishments other than shops, offices and 
factories. 


The three Orders in Council, 867/53, 
868/53 and 1019/53 (L.G., Aug. 1953, p. 1192) 
were recently amended to extend the period 
from’ May 31 ‘to July "31, 1954.°° The 
further extension was made by O.C. 1690/54 
of July 27, gazetted August 6. 


ipal employees have pressed the demands 
of their members with vigour and ability. 
But they have also behaved responsibly 
and with due recognition of the special 
nature of their employment. The result has 
been a history of amicable labour relations 
which does credit to both parties and which 
compares favourably with the experience 
of most Canadian industries. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for benefits increase in June, statistics* 
show, but ordinary claimants drop in number for 5th consecutive month 


Although an increase in the total of 
initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit was reported for 
June, the number of ordinary claimants 
(persons completely separated from their 
employment) declined by almost 20 per 
cent during the month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that during June a 
total of 114,797 initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit were 
filed in local offices across Canada, com- 
pared with 113,427 for May and 72,752 
during June 1953. The increase was con- 
centrated chiefly in Ontario and was due 
mainly to lay-offs or to the adoption of 
a shorter work-week in the iron and steel 
products and transportation equipment 
industries. 

Ordinary claimants declined for the fifth 
consecutive month to a total of 199,531 
(147,113 males and 52,418 females) on 
June 30. The decrease from May 31 
(when 247,755 claimants were registered) 
was about 48,000. On June 30 one year 
ago, ordinary claimants numbered 119,830. 
Unemployment registers were included in 
the live file on June 30 for an additional 
45,413 claimants, of whom 36,696 were on 
short-time and 8,717 on temporary lay-off. 

Initial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during the month totalled 117,005; entitle- 
ment to benefit was granted in 82 per cent, 
or 96,341 cases. Claimants not entitled to 
benefit during the month totalled 27,011 
(including 6,347 on revised claims), of 
whom 10,276, or 88 per cent, failed to fulfil 
the minimum contribution requirements. 
Among the chief reasons for disqualification 
were “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” 5,345 cases; “not unemployed” 
3,053 cases; and “not capable of and not 
available for work” 2,414 cases. 

All provinces except Ontario showed a 
decline in the number of new beneficiaries 
during June (81,942) over May (87,468). 
In Ontario, the count of new beneficiaries 





*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at back of book. 





In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
indus- 


opening and closing of seasonal 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


increased from 27,631 during May to 33,412 
in June. During June 1953, the number of 
new beneficiaries for Canada was 49,161. 

A substantial reduction occurred in the 
amount of benefit paid in June ($15,702,229) 
over May ($20,709,106), and the days 
compensated declined from 6,575,003 (in- 
cluding 81,922 disability days) in May to 
5,050,883 (including 81,681 disability days) 
during June. A total of $8,408,071 was paid 
during June 1953 in respect of 2,731,888 
unemployed days. 

During the week June 26-July 2, an 
estimated 168,680 beneficiaries received 
$2,835,006 in compensation for 922,758 days 
(of which 15,988 were disability days), 
compared with an estimated 246,269 bene- 
ficiaries who received $4,188,446 as com- 
pensation for 1,341,840 days (including 
22.481 disability days) during the week 
May 29-June 4. During the week June 27- 
July 3, 1953, a total of 90,859 beneficiaries 
received $1,548,187 in compensation for 
509,070 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit was 
$3.07 for the week June 26-July 2, com- 
pared with $3.12 for the week May 29- 
June 4. For the same week last year, the 
average daily rate of benefit was $3.04. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
June show that insurance books or contri- 
bution cards have been issued to 3,929,239 
employees who have made contributions to 
the unemployment insurance fund since 
April 1, 1954. 

At June 30, employers registered num- 
bered 258,924, an increase of 1,630 during 
the month. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decisions CU-B 1049, CU-C 31, June 24, 1954 


The claimant is employed as a carder at 
the cotton mill of the Dominion Textile 
Company, at St. Grégoire, Montmorency, 
Que. On July 23, 1953, he filed a short- 
time initial claim for benefit at the local 
office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

On November 27, 1953, the local office 
sent to the Insurance Officer a Report of 
Possible Disqualification (Form UIC 493A) 
along with the claimant’s statement that 
he was now working four days a week and 
that the local office had refused to pay 
him benefit in respect of Saturday because 
it was a holiday at the factory. 

After examining the file, the Insurance 
Officer, on December 1, 19538, disqualified 
the claimant from receipt of benefit in 
respect of Saturdays, October 31, November 
7, 14 and 21, 1953, because, in his opinion, 
those days “were comprised in a calendar 
week during which he had worked the full 
working week (Section 31(1)(e) of the 
Act)”. The Insurance Officer commented 
that, under Section 31(1)(e) of the Act, 
“short-time claimant who is ordinarily on 
a five-day week is held not to be unem- 
ployed on the sixth working day of any 
week in which he works four days, con- 
secutive or not, for his usual employer”. 

From the decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimant appealed to a Court 
of Referees which, after having heard 
representations made by Mr. Wilfrid 
Lacroix, MP, and Mr. J. Dubé, an official 
of the Syndicat National Catholique du 
Textile de St. Grégoire de Montmorency, 
came to the conclusion that the claimant 
was entitled to benefit in respect of the 
aforesaid Saturdays. The Court expressed 
the opinion that the employees of the 
Dominion Textile Company had to be 
“available to the employer six days a week 
and, in fact, were ordinarily working six 
days”. 

From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the Chief Claims Officer, on 
January 25, 1954, appealed to the Umpire 
on the ground that the decision of the 
Court of Referees was ultra vires in that it 
ruled on a question of coverage, which, 
pursuant to the Act, came under the 
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jurisdiction of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. He also pointed out that the 
claimant should have been disqualified 
from benefit under paragraph (c), and not 
under paragraph (e), of Section 31(1) of 
the Act. 

Following this appeal, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission availed itself of the 
provision of Section 50 of the Act and 
referred to the Umpire for decision the 
question of whether the working week at 
the Dominion Textile Company of Mont- 
morency was five or six days. 

The Syndicat National Catholique du 
Textile de St. Grégoire de Montmorency 
requested a hearing before the Umpire 
and it was held in the City of Quebec on 
April 2, 1954. The union was represented 
by Mr. Louis-Philippe Pigeon, QC, and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


by Mr. Claude Dubuc, Legal Adviser. 
Messrs. Lacroix and Dubé were also 
present. 

x x * 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion did not pay the claimant the benefit 
which was allowed to him by the Court 
of Referees in respect of the Saturdays 
October 31, November 7, 14 and 21, 1953, 
because the Court concluded that the 
working week at the weaving mill at 
St. Grégoire de Montmorency was six days 
and, therefore, dealt with a question which 
is vested in the Commission by the Act. 

There is no provision in the Act which 
allows the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission to withhold the execution of a 
decision of a Court of Referees which rules 
on a question of right to benefit, even if 
such decision implicitly includes an expres- 
sion of opinion on a question of coverage. 

On the contrary, Section 67 of the Act 
imperatively prescribes that where payment 
of benefit is directed by a Court of 
Referees, it can be deferred only when an 
appeal to the Umpire is brought on the 
ground that the claimant should be dis- 
qualified under the provisions of Section 41 
of the Act—which obviously does not apply 
in the present case. 

I would also point out that the Chief 
Claims Officer was incorrect in stating that 
the Insurance Officer, at the hearing before 
the Court of Referees, informed the Court 


that the case had to be referred to the 
Commission. The transcript of the evidence 
indicates that the Insurance Officer merely 
explained to the Court of Referees that it 
was not required to decide the question of 
contributions but solely the question of 
benefit. 


Now to deal with the main issue in 
question, I have to decide whether the 
Saturdays October 31, November 7, 14 and 
21, 1958, were, for the claimant, recognized 
holidays within the meaning of Section 
31(1)(c) of the Act and, as requested by 
the Commission, whether the working week 
at the cotton mill of the Dominion Textile 
Company at St. Grégoire de Montmorency 
is five or six days. 


According to established jurisprudence, a 
question of this kind has to be decided in 
accordance with the contract which governs 
the working conditions of the claimant and 
the practice which is followed at the place 
where he is employed. 

The collective bargaining agreement 
between the Dominion Textile Company 
and the Syndicat National Catholique du 
Textile de St. Grégoire de Montmorency, 
which I have carefully examined, shows 
explicitly that the ordinary working week 
at the factory at St. Grégoire is one of 
40 hours and implicitly that Saturday is not 
considered to be a normal working day. 

Even if Mr. Pigeon’s contention that a 
40-hour working week does not necessarily 
mean a five-day week has some merit, it 
nevertheless remains that the facts show 
that during the last two years the Dominion 
Textile Company has in fact considered 
Saturday as a holiday. 

It is contended that Saturday is an 
ordinary working day because the employees 
have to be available for work on that day. 
The sole fact that the employee must be 
available does not make Saturday an 
ordinary working day. In most of the 
contracts which govern the working condi- 
tions of employees who are on a five-day 
week, the employer retains the right to call 
the employees to work on Saturday if 
necessary. 


Notwithstanding the arguments which 
were submitted to the contrary and which 
IT have carefully studied, I consider that 
the Saturdays in respect of which the 
claimant is claiming benefit were for him, 
or for the employees of his grade or class 
or shift at the factory where he was 
employed, recognized holidays within the 
meaning of Section 31(1)(c) of the Act. 

It follows that the working week at the 
factory is a five-day week and the appeal 
of the Chief Claims Officer is allowed with 
one reservation, vz, that the Commission 
will have to pay the claimant the benefit 
which was granted to him by the Court 
as an acquired right by virtue of Section 67 
of the Act in respect of Saturdays October 
31, November 7, 14 and 21, 1953. 

The present decision is in conformity 
with decision CU-B-276A, which was 
rendered by my predecessor in a similar 
ease and on which the Chief Claims Officer 
has based his appeal. I would like to 
point out, however, as remarked by Mr. 
Wilfrid Lacroix at the hearing, that if the 
Commission apples the precedent which 
was established by my predecessor and is 
hereby confirmed in the case of a worker 
on a five-day week who misses one day’s 
work, 1t takes upon itself not to apply it 
when a worker is unemployed more than 
one day in the five days in question. Mr. 
Lacroix has contended that this constituted 
an implicit admission on the part of the 
Commission that the Act and the inter- 
pretation laid down by the Umpire were 
too rigid. He requested me that, if I 
maintained the appeal, to suggest to the 
Commission that it pass a regulation to 
make the sixth day compensable for all 
workers, whether they worked four days or 
less, or to recommend that the Act be 
amended to the effect that the first day 
of unemployment in any week be made 
compensable which would permit, in a case 
like that of the claimant Raoul Pilote, 
payment of benefit in respect of Friday. 

I will leave it to the Commission to 
study again this whole question of workers 
on a five-day week and, if it is felt neces- 
sary, to remove any anomaly which might 
be found to exist. 





ILO Report 
(Continued from page 1279) 

fully and in technically efficient ways. It 
is also necessary, it says, to use them in 
the industries and occupations where their 
productivity is greatest. The case for the 
greatest possible freedom of international 
trade rests upon this fact, the report notes. 

In dealing with the subject of plant and 
equipment, the study declares that prob- 


ably no single factor has a more important 
effect on labour productivity than the 
amount of capital employed in conjunction 
with labour. It concludes, however, that 
“differences in the amount of capital per 
worker are not sufficient to account for 
observed differences in labour productivity,” 
and that “other factors also have an 
important influence upon this.” 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 200 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodeiling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 145 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 


contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
rovide that:— t 
(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the 
work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; | 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; ; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence: Production=Gune |Report) memes. «18 207 G 4075575500 
CULV P Ot) meas eeiaee ae 120 556,536 .00 
Post. (QUice ps. ov eel ote een ee ee een 6 35,909.92 
RGM Pars aera eevee ghee oy Es ree ee 14 194,557.17 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 
depart- 


The practice of Government 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $2,274.30 was collected from three employers who had failed 


to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This 


amount has been or will be distributed to the 34 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto). 


Centra! Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, 
construction of housing units, walks & 
drives. Amherst N S: Albert Rayworth, 
*exterlor painting. Ajax Ont: Swansea Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of trunk 
sewer; B Phillips Co Ltd, painting of 
steam plant; Miller Paving Ltd, construc- 
tion of asphalt roads & concrete sidewalks; 
Brant Construction Co Ltd, exterior paint- 
ing, repairs & improvements to Arbor 
Lodge (704), Rotary Hall (708). Downs- 
mew Ont: H H Sutton, landscaping; K J 
Beamish Construction Co Ltd, paving of 


roads, parking areas & access roads. Galt 
Ont: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, land- 
scaping. London Ont: Wilfred P Jackson, 
*exterior painting. Napanee Ont: Joseph 
Downey & Son, *exterior painting. Peter- 
borough Ont: W R Hamblin, exterior 
painting. Chilliwack B C: Beaver Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of housing units. 
Kitumat B C: Johnson-Crooks Construc- 
tion Corp (B C) Ltd, construction of 
houses. North Vancouver B C: Rosenquist 
& Sons, exterior painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halifax N S: R E Stewart Construction, 
construction of garage, etc. Chatham N B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of power plant bldg. Gagetown N B: 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd, clearing, 
erubbing & burning, No 1 priority training 
areas; J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, clearing, 
grubbing & burning, No 1 priority training 
areas; R K Chappell, clearing, grubbing & 
burning, No 1 priority training areas; 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, clearing, 
grubbing & burning, No 1 priority training 
areas; Byers Construction Co Ltd, clearing, 
egrubbing & burning, No 1 priority training 
areas; Combustion Engineering Corp Ltd, 
supply «& installation of boilers. Moncton 
N B: W BR McLaughlin Ltd, construction 
of inflammable stores bldg. Bouchard P Q: 
Northland Construction Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of outside services, roads, water «& 
drainage systems; Northland Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of electrical distribu- 
tion system. Levis P Q: Mobec Ltd, rewir- 
ing & relighting of armoury. St Laurent 
P Q: Dominion Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, 
security fencing, Canadair Ltd, Cartierville 
airport. Cobdourg Ont: H J McFarland 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of ground 
services, Central Ordnance Depot. North 
Bay Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd. 


construction of power plant bldg. Peta- 
wawa Ont: Robertson-Yates Corp Ltd, 
construction of barrack blocks & mess. 


St Catharines Ont: Wade Electric, rewiring 
& relighting of armoury. Trenton Ont: 
Provincial Engineering Ltd, alterations & 
additions to underground steam distribution 
system. Uplands Ont: Bedard Girard Ltd, 
installation of underground electrical distri- 
bution system, etc, street lights, fire alarm 
system & duct work service to standby 
plant. Gimli Man: Peter Leitch Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of garage; Peter 
Leitch Construction Ltd, permanent sub- 
floor replacement & cubicling of barrack 
blocks. Portage la Prarie Man: Malcolm 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of garage. 
Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch Construction 
Ltd, construction of barrack blocks & mess 
& roadwork. Saskatoon Sask: Cotter Bros 
Ltd, connecting up boiler & supply «& in- 
stallation of auxiliary equipment & piping, 
central heating plant. Claresholm Alta: 
International Water Supply Ltd, *explora- 
tory drill testing & drilling work. Cold 
Lake Alta: Bennett & White (Alta) Ltd, 
construction of control tower & standby 
& GCI power supply bldg. Rocky Point 
B C: Northern Construction Co & J W 
Stewart Ltd, construction of reservoir & 
water mains. 
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(Building and Maintenance) 


Summerside P EH I: M F Schurman Co 
Ltd, exterior painting. Debert N 8S: Geo H 
Hamilton & Son, application of bonded 
roofs. Chatham N B: North Shore Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of Tracadie 
Range. Bury P Q: Ross-Diron Electric 
Ltd, rewiring & relighting of armoury. 
Bagotuule P Q: Ovila Gauthier Ltee, 
exterior painting. Lachine P Q: Lagendyk 
& Co Reg’d, exterior maintenance painting; 
Reid & Cambridge Ltd, alterations & 
repairs to overhead steam distribution sys- 
tem.. Valcartier P QO: JO; ambertaine, 
alterations, etc, workshop bldg, CARDE. 
Barriefield Ont: J W Havelin Ltd, interior 
painting, Military Camp. Centralia Ont: 


Lock & Son Ltd, interior & exterior paint- 
ing. Hamilton Ont: Tidey Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of prefabricated metal 
bldgs, etc, HMCS “STAR”. London Ont: 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of 
fluorescent lighting system. Ottawa Ont: 
W O Pickthorne & Son Ltd, installation of 
electrical distribution system, Connaught 
Ranges. Rivers Man: Ideal Decorating Co, 
restaining of roofs. Winnipeg Man: Ideal 
Decorating Co, exterior painting. Dundurn 
Sask: R B McLeod & Co Ltd, construction 
of water pipe line; International Water 
Supply Ltd, installation & testing of gravel 
wall well system, military camp. Hdmonton 
Alta: William Sigalet & Co Ltd, exterior 
painting, transit camp. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of additional rest 
room « office facilities at grain elevator; Blunden’s Supplies, construction of longshore- 
men’s canteen. Saint John Harbour N B: R A Corbett & Co Ltd, construction of stores 
bldg. Vancouver Harbour B C: Gilmour Construction & Engineering Co Ltd, construc- 
sion of dry-wall rock protection for portion of Granville Island. 


Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Beau Rivage Island, St. Lawrence Islands 
National Park Ont: A F Simpson, construc- 
tion of wharf. Kingston Ont: Will-Mac 
Construction Ltd, restoration of moat wall 
& repairs to interior of main room, Murney 
Tower, MacDonald Park. Point Pelee 
National Park Ont: T C Warwick & Sons 
Ltd, construction of warden’s residence & 
stores bldg. Battleford Sask: C M Miners 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of com- 
bined administration bldg & custodian’s 
residence, Fort Battleford National His- 
toric Park. Banff National Park Alta: 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, reconstruction of Banff-Jasper High- 
way mile 0 to mile 10 from Lake Louise 
easterly. Jasper Townsite, Jasper National 
Park Alta: Crawley & Mohr Construction, 
construction of staff residence. Jasper 
National Park Alta: Rusk & Tompkins 


Ltd, replacement of Whirlpool bridge, Mile 
15, Banff-Jasper Highway; Western Con- 
struction & Lumber Co Ltd, major repairs & 
laying of asphalt bound base, Banff-Jasper 
Highway. Wasagaming, Riding Mountain 
National Park Alta: Arthur Freiheit, con- 
struction of engineer’s residence. Hay River 
N W T: BG Linton, maintenance of sec- 
tion of Mackenzie Highway. between Boat 
Encampment B C & Revelstoke B C: 
Pacific Water Wells Ltd, drilling work on 
Columbia River. near Downie Creek BC: 
Pacific Water Wells Ltd, drilling work on 
Columbia River. Fort Rae NW T: OI 
Johnson Construction Ltd, construction of 
warden’s residence. Yellowknife N W T: 
O I Johnson Construction Ltd, construction 
of houses. Upper Whitehorse Y T: Mar- 
well Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
houses. 


Department of Public Works 


Long Harbour, St John’s West, Nfld: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredg- 
ing. St John’s Nfld: Colonial Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of garage under bldg 
No 18, Buckmasters’ Field. Rustico North 
PEI: JW & J Anderson Ltd, construction 
of retaining wall. Barrios Beach N S: RK 
MacDonald Construction Co Ltd, break- 
water repairs. Dingwall N S: M H Mc- 
Manus Ltd, extension to south breakwater. 
Dover East N S: Ralph & Arthur Parsons 
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Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Parker’s Cove 
N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, breakwater 
replacement. Port Jolt (St Catherine’s 
River) N S: Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, con- 
struction of breakwater-wharf. Sonora N S: 
Lincoln Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of breakwater. Dalhousie N B: Chaleur 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Richi- 
bucto Cape N B: Diamond Construction 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Shediac N B: M F 
Schurman Co Ltd, erection of public bldg. 


Shippigan Gully N B: Diamond Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, *dredging. Baie des Sables 
P Q: MacDonald & Marcheterre Enr’g, 
wharf repairs. Grande Riviere P Q: Marcel 
Cauvier & J E Keays, protection work. 
Lac St Paul P Q: Roland Matte, wharf 
reconstruction. L’Anse St Jean P Q: Rosario 
Lapointe, wharf repairs. Port Daniel Centre 
(Ruisseau Castilloux) P Q: George Kk 
Steele, construction of wharf. Premier Etang 
P Q: Eastern Enterprises Ltd, breakwater 
construction. Rwsseau Leblanc P Q: 
George K Steele, breakwater extension. Ste 
Angele de Laval P Q: Marine Industries 
Ltd, *dredging. St Augustin P Q: Gulf 
Maritime Construction Ltd, construction of 
wharf extension. Ste Felicite P Q: Captain 
Edgar Jourdain, wharf repairs. Sorel P Q: 
Sorel Mill & Builders Supply Ltd, repairs 
to protection wall. Dundalk Ont: Mel 
Wedow Construction, construction of Post 
Office bldg. Fort William Ont: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, *dredging; McNa- 
mara Construction Co Ltd, “*dredging. 
Mattawa Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 
erection of public bldg. Ottawa Ont: Siro- 
tek Construction Ltd, alterations & addi- 
tions to ‘Tobacco Warehouse, Central 
Experimental Farm; A Lanctot Construc- 
tion Co, extension to east & west pent- 
houses at south corridor, Centre Block, 
Parhament Bldgs; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, 
erection of steel safety wall, Research 
Laboratory bldg H”, Booth St; Ross- 
Meagher Ltd, repairs to windows, Parlia- 
mentary Restaurant, Parliament Buildings; 
Robert Strang, redecorating of RCMP 
quarters, Canadian Bank Note Building, 


Weilington St; William D’Aoust Construc- 
tion Ltd, alterations to No 7 Temporary 
Bldg for Dept of National Health & Wel- 
fare; Modern Decoration Moderne, paint- 
ing & decorating of certain rooms in the 
Langevin Block. St Williams Ont: Harry 
Gamble, *dredging. Toronto Ont: Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, removal of two steam 
boilers, old arches, brick walls, etc, & 
supply & installation one steam boiler, oil 
burner, equipment, etc, 122 Front St. W. 
Winnipeg Man: C R Dufault Ltd, instal- 
lation of ventilation system, Immigration 
Bldg, Maple St; Claydon Co Ltd, con- 
struction of boiler house, Veterans Home, 
Academy Road. Edmonton Alta: J W 
Mould & Son Ltd, alterations to heating 
systems, Charles Camsell Hospital; Chris- 
tensen & Macdonald Ltd, erection of public 
bldg, phase 11 (completion). Lethbridge 
Alta: Southern Alta Construction Ltd, 
addition & alterations to veterinary re- 
search laboratory. Dodge Cove B C: 
Armour Salvage (1949) Ltd, *dredging. 
Esquimalt B C: Eakins Construction Ltd, 
construction of approach & float for 
Admiral’s Boathouse; Butterfield & Hughes, 
*survey of harbour headline. Fraser River, 
Lulu Island B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, bank 
protection. Nanaimo B C: Hewett & Smy- 
thies, *survey of harbour headline; E H 
Shockley & Son Ltd, erection of public 
bldg, (phase 11, completion). Port Alberna 
BC: W E Bond, renewal of floating log 
breakwater. Port Clements B C: Coast 
Quarries Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. 
Port Moody B C: Baird’s Tugboats Ltd, 
removal & disposal of wharf & floats. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Spear Nfld: Concrete Products 
(Nfld) Ltd, construction of tower & demo- 
lition of old tower & dwelling. Green 
Island, Catalina, Nfld: S J Clark, construc- 
tion of dwellings. Torbay Nfld: Rayner 
Construction Ltd, additional airport dev- 
elopment. Seven Islands P Q: Marc La- 
pointe, construction of dwellings. Walrus 
Island (Ile au Marteau) P Q: Gulf Mari- 
time Construction Ltd, construction of re- 
inforeed concrete tower. London Ont: 
Quinney Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of V H F omni range bldg. Sudbury Ont: 


Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction 
of airport lighting facilities. Tummins Ont: 
Roy Beattie Construction, construction of 
airport lighting facilities. Welland Canals 
Ont: Frank Greaves & Co, painting bridges 
Nos 1 & 3; Lock & Son Ltd, painting 
bridges Nos 14 & 16. Primrose Lake (Cold 
Lake) Alta: Mix Bros Construction Co 
Ltd, clearing, stumping & grubbing. Sand- 
spit B C: Christian & Allen Ltd, replace- 
ment of water mains. Vancouver B C: 
Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, additional airport 
development. 


LMPC Magazine Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 


The San-Wag News, employee magazine 
published jointly by the Recreation Club 
and the LMPC at the Sangamo Co., Ltd., 
Leaside, Ont. recently celebrated its tenth 


year of publication. This lively, well- 
edited magazine has improved steadily 
since its beginning and today is a balanced 
publication of news, features and articles. 
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Wages, Hours and — 


Working Conditions| 


Salaries of Office Workers in 


Manufacturing, 5 Cities, Oct. 1953 


Moderate rise in average salaries of office workers in manufacturing 
in year ending October 1953 indicated by Department's annual survey 


An analysis of office salaries in five 
important Canadian manufacturing centres 
in 1953 indicates a moderate rise in levels 
compared with the previous year. 

This study is based on information fur- 
nished the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, by industrial em- 
ployers in the annual survey of wage rates 
and salaries for October 1953. Approx- 
imately 6,500 establishments employing 
about 180,000 office workers were included 
in this survey. The figures on average 
salaries shown in the accompanying table 
cover 9,285 male and 21,404 female em- 
ployees. The employee totals by city are 
as follows: Halifax, 281; Montreal, 13,840; 
Toronto, 12,750; Winnipeg, 2,069; and Van- 
couver, 1,749. 

An indication of the change in salary 
levels between 1952 and 1953 may be 
obtained by comparing average weekly 
salaries for male general office clerks, the 
largest occupational class, in the two 
largest manufacturing centres, Montreal 
and Toronto. For Montreal, the rates run 
as follows: 


ae 1953 % Rise 
SCnictus eee. oan 68-03 72-39 6-4 
Intermediate ete, 52:86 55-68 Die 
AUMLOT a eeedeer ey res B07 LISe S657 422 
And for Toronto: 
SENLOls, ye coo 66:02 68-78 4-2 
intermediate =... 50°52 53-97 6-8 
itn 1a ee ets Se 37°78 39°87 ps 


Salaries of stenographers and typists, two 
important female job categories, increased 
in all five centres, although there appeared 
to be a wider inter-city variation in gains 
for typists than for stenographers. Average 
weekly salaries for all grades of steno- 
graphers in the two years were as follows: 


BAS oe % Rise 
ia litacwe &. eo es SOK ake? ao 
ionty calm ape ner 44-45 47-45 6-7 
dhchean che oye ay eee 43-46 46-50 7-0 
Winnines=.o. o-eo. 36°63 39-61 8-1 
Vianeouver (iieiu2 fo: 40:76 43-57 6-9 
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And for all grades of typists: 


1952 1953 % Rise 
$ $ 
AE WEh do eae, weeeey tee 3140) vope4s) a13-0 
IVEOMIE Pea Lsises cura cee 37:11 38-87 4-8 
ROrOntO Maat) o1aee 38:04 41-49 9-1 
Wannipeonei seas & SL°419 32-440 553"3 
Vancouver rin) .cet 330. (364150923 


The adjoining table indicates the average 
weekly salaries and predominant ranges of 
salaries for 10 male and 21 female occupa- 
tions in the above five cities. The job 
categories are important in terms of num- 
bers of employees and prevalence through- 
out various sections of the manufacturing 
industries. A number of occupations have 
been added since the last article was pub- 
lished on this subject (L.G., June 1953, 
p. 846) and two others, stenographers and 
typists, have been separated according to 
grade. 

The figures, show that among the male 
job classes covered in this study, salary 
levels were highest for senior office clerks, 
senior bookkeepers and cost clerks, although 
the rank order of the three jobs varied 
according to city. Junior clerks, junior 
bookeepers and filing clerks were at the 
low end of the salary scale, although it 
should be noted that there are very few 
males employed in the last category. 


There is a considerably narrower range 
between the highest and lowest paid female 
jobs than there is between corresponding 
male jobs, both in dollar and percentage 
terms, even though a larger number of 
female occupations are included in this 
study. 

The most typical salary rank order 
for women performing stenographic-typing 
work showed private secretaries at the 
highest level, followed by secretarial steno- 
graphers, senior stenographers, senior 
typists, junior stenographers and junior 
typists. In the office appliance group, cal- 
culating and bookkeeping machine operators 
generally averaged two or three dollars 
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more per week than billing machine opera- 
tors. The salaries for key-punch operators, 
which are shown for Montreal and Toronto 
only, were on the average much the same 
as the other types of machine operators. 
Of the clerical categories, senior clerks and 
senior bookkeepers were generally at the 
highest salary level and junior and filing 
clerks at the lowest level. 

From the table it can be seen that there 
are important variations In the average 
salaries of similar occupations among the 


five cities. Senior stenographers, for exam- 
ple, averaged close to $48 a week in 
Toronto and Montreal, the highest paying 
centres, and less than $39 in Halifax. Mont- 
real was the highest paying city for junior, 
senior and secretarial stenographers, as well 
as private secretaries, but Toronto was 
highest for typists and all classes of office 
apphance operators. This latter relation- 
ship has been evident every year since 1949, 
when statistics on clerical salaries were 
first published by this Department. 





Wage Rates for Labourers in 


Manufacturing, October 1953 


Survey finds small upward movement in average hourly wage rates for 
male unskilled factory labour between October 1952 and October 1953 


A study of the average hourly wage rates 
for male unskilled factory labour at October 
19538 reveals a small upward movement in 
average levels compared with the previous 
year. The study is based on returns made 
by employers in the annual survey of wage 
rates and salaries conducted by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, Department 
of Labour. 

The table that accompanies this text 
shows the average rates for male labourers 
in 48 Canadian cities over the three-year 
period, 1951-1953. The averages for 1953 
were obtained from the rates for 46,754 
workers located as follows: Atlantic Prov- 
inces, 4,108; Quebec, 12,266; Ontario, 22,286; 
Prairie Provinces, 3,237; British Columbia, 
4,857. 

For purposes of this article a labourer is 
a worker who performs one or a variety of 
heavy or light manual duties that can be 
learned in a short period of time and which 
requires a minimum of independent judg- 
ment. Only those who duties are too general 
to be classified otherwise are included in 
this occupation. 


There was quite a wide variation in the 
increases in city averages between 1952 and 
19538. When averaged at the provincial 
level, hourly increases were much the same 
in eight of the ten provinces, ranging from 
three to six cents. The increase in Nova 
Scotia was 10 cents, being greatly influenced 
by a 12-cent rise for the city of Sydney. 
There was no change in the average rate 
in British Columbia, although 3-cent ad- 
vances were evident in Vancouver and 
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Victoria, where just over one-third of the 
B.C. workers were employed.) 


In terms of averages, wage rates for 
labourers are highest in British Columbia 
and Ontario; but even within these provin- 
ces local differences in wage levels are 
substantial and many centres in the Atlan- 
tic Provinces, Quebec and the Prairie Prov- 
inces have rates that exceed those of many 
communities in the two high-wage prov- 
inces. 

Wage levels in the larger cities, where 
industry is generally more diversified, tend 
to fall close to the provincial averages. In 
other centres where one industry predom- 
inates, levels are greatly influenced by the 
nature of that industry. In Sydney, Hamil- 
ton and Welland, the high wage scales of 
the primary steel manufacturers raise local 
wage rate averages for labourers well above 
those for most other cities of comparable 
size in Nova Scotia and Ontario. In Trois 
Riviéres, Cornwall and Thorold, the pulp 
and paper industry is the largest employer 
of labourers and thus exerts a great in- 
fluence on the pattern of wages for unskilled 
males. In Kitchener and Saskatoon, the 
meat packing industry plays an important 
role in determining local wage levels for 
this class of employee. 


(7) While changes in the averages are largely due 
to actual adjustments in wage levels in manufac- 
turing firms, minor fluctuations can quite easily be 
caused by shifts in the employment distribution of 
workers among establishments, cities and provinces. 
and can also be the result of slight modifications in 
coverage and reporting methods. 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR LABOURERS, MALE, IN MANUFACTURING, 


BY CITY (') 


October 1951, 1952 and 1953 
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(1) In deriving the Canadian average wage rate and the average wage rates for each province, the number of male 
general labourers in manufacturing in the current year in each city as obtained from the Annual Survey of Wage Rates and 
Salaries was used for weighting purposes. These averages included figures for many centres in addition to those shown 


in the table, 
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Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, August 2, 1954 


The consumer price index advanced 0-7 
per cent from 116-2 to 117-0 between July 
2 and August 2. This increase was almost 
entirely attributable to a rise of 2-1 
per cent in the food index from 112-1 to 
114-4, most of which was seasonal in its 
nature. Beef, lamb, eggs, citrus fruit, tea 
and most canned goods were higher, and 
potatoes registered a substantial increase of 
13-8c per 10 pounds. Other fresh vegetables 
and pork were lower. These price changes 
were in combination with normal seasonal 
shifts in consumption. 

The shelter index increased 0-3 per cent 
from 126-6 to 127-0 as a result of advances 
in rents and residential building costs. No 
over-all change was recorded in clothing 
or household operation and the indexes for 
these two main groups remained unchanged 
at 109-6 and 117-2, respectively. Within 
the clothing group, slight decreases for 
men’s hats, women’s hosiery, cotton dress 
print and children’s shoes were offset by an 
increase in knitting yarn. In the household 
operation component, advances in coal, 
dishes, enamel saucepans and soap flakes 
counterbalanced declines in fuel oil, elec- 
trical appliances, mattresses and drapery 
material. 

Other commodities and services moved 
from 117-6 to 117-7 as higher rates were 
reported for hospital services in several 
cities as well as for newspapers in Ottawa. 
Gasoline prices were lower in 21 cities 
located mostly in Eastern Canada. 

The index one year earlier (August 1, 
1953) was 115-7. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 112-8, shelter 124-1, cloth- 
ing 110-4, household operation 117-2 and 
other commodities and services 115°8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, July 2, 1954 


Five of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes advanced between June 1 and July 
2, three were unchanged and two declined. 

Increases were fairly general for eggs, 
fresh and canned fruits, beef, potatoes, 
carrots, tea and coffee, while pork, butter, 
lard, lettuce and tomatoes were lower in 
most centres. As a result, food indexes 
were higher in six cities, lower in one and 
unchanged in three. 

Advances in rents were reflected in higher 
shelter indexes for seven cities while no 
changes were recorded in the remaining 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6 at back of book. 
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three. A slight downward movement in 
clothing in seven cities resulted mainly 
from lower quotations for nylon hosiery. 

Household operation indexes were un- 
changed in six cities, higher in three and 
lower in one, as scattered increases were 
reported for floor coverings and hardware 
items while mixed changes occurred in fur- 
niture and appliances. Other commodities 
and services moved down fractionally in 
six cities, principally because of decreases 
in gasoline and photographic film prices. 
An advance in local transportation fares in 
Toronto was reflected in a higher index for 
that city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June 1 and July 2 were 
as follows: Toronto +0-6 to 118-8; Ottawa 
+0-3 to 116-4; Montreal +0-2 to 117-2; 
Winnipeg +0-2 to 115-5; St. John’s +-0-1 
to 102-6+; Halifax —0-1 to 113-8; Van- 
couver —O-l to 117:0. Saint John, 
Saskatoon-Regina and Edmonton-Calgary 
remained unchanged at 116-2, 114-1 and 
114-8 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, July 1954 


Wholesale prices continued to decline in 
July, the general index (on the base 
1935-39—100) easing 0-2 per cent from 217-8 
in June to 217:°4, the lowest level since 
August 1950, when the index registered 
215-7 in the earlier stages of the price rise 
initiated by the Korean War. The index 
has reflected gradual but almost unbroken 
decline since the start of the year. 

Contributing to the July decline were 
animal products, textile products and non- 
ferrous metals. On the other hand, advances 
were recorded for vegetable products, wood 
products, non-metallic minerals and chem- 
ical products. No change was registered 
for iron and products. 

The largest group change occurred in 
animal products, which moved down 2:1 
per cent from 245-0 to 239-9. Lower prices 
for livestock, cured meats, fresh meats and 
fowl combined with lesser declines for lard, 
tallow and raw furs to overbalance increases 
in eggs, fishery products, butter and hides. 

Textile products receded 1 per cent to 
231-2, responding to price decreases in mis- 
cellaneous fibre products, raw wool, worsted 
and wool cloth and cotton fabrics. Raw 
cotton was the only textile sub-group to 
register an increase. In the non-ferrous 
metals group, decreases in copper, lead, 


7On base 1951—100. 


silver, gold and antimony outweighed 
advances in zinc and tin ingots to move 
the index 0-3 per cent to 167-8. 

Vegetable products advanced 1-2 per cent 
to 196-6 in July under impetus from sharp 
seasonal increases 1n potato prices and lesser 
increases in cocoa beans, coffee beans, raw 
rubber, imported fresh fruits, vegetable 
shortening and onions. Lower wheat prices 
accounted for a decrease in grains, while 
livestock feeds, sugar and products, and 
canned vegetables also moved lower. Wood 
products rose 0-3 per cent to 287-4 as 
higher prices for British Columbia fir and 
cedar lumber, cedar shingles and Maritime 
spruce lumber more than offset declines in 
newsprint and wood pulp which reflected 
lower Canadian values for the United States 
dollar. 

Increases in English pottery and Welsh 
anthracite coal prices were sufficient to out- 
weigh declines in imported crude oil and 
crude sulphur prices in the non-metallics 
group in July, netting an increase of 0-1 
per cent to move the index to 176-4. Higher 
prices for caustic soda and shellac advanced 
the chemicals index 0-1 per cent to 176-7. 

Opposite tendencies in certain hardware 
items held the index for the iron and steel 
group to 211-8. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets rose 2-3 per cent 
to 214-4 in July. The field products group 
was responsible for the increase, advancing 
9-7 per cent to 166-6 as the seasonal up- 
Swing in potato prices was reinforced by 
higher prices for all grains except Ontario 
wheat, which registered lower. Animal 
product prices dropped 1-9 per cent, the 
July index registering 262-1. This was 
entirely due to decreases in calves, hogs, 
lambs and fowl, which proved more influen- 
tial than gains in steers, eggs, cheese milk, 
and western butterfat. 

The index of residential building material 
prices increased 0-3 per cent to 278-2 in 
July, lumber accounting for most of the 
advance. Increases were registered for fir 
timber, spruce and cedar lumber, cedar 
shingles and shellac, while a decline in hot 
water heaters lowered the plumbing and 
heating equipment index. Non-residential 
building material prices showed no change 
in July, the index remaining at the June 
level of 121-2. Increases in spruce, pine and 
fir lumber and bricks balanced a decrease 
in plumbing and heating equipment. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1949=100 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, July 1954* 


Fewer workers were involved and less 
time was lost in industrial disputes result- 
ing in work stoppages during July than 
in the previous month or in July 1958. 
About 70 per cent of the idleness in July 
was caused by stoppages involving bever- 
age room employees in four Alberta cities; 
refrigerator factory workers at London, 
Ont.; bakery and confectionery workers at 
Vancouver and Nanaimo, B.C.; and base 
metal miners at Riondel, B.C. 

The issue of increased wages and related 
causes was a factor in 15 of the 29 stop- 
pages during July. Of the other disputes, 
five arose over reduced hours, six over 
dismissals or suspensions, two over causes 
affecting working conditions and one over 
union questions. 

Preliminary figures for July 1954 show a 
total of 29 stoppages in existence during 
the month, involving 6,607 workers, with a 
time loss of 54,111 man-days, compared 
with 381 stoppages during June 1954, with 
10,157 workers involved and a loss of 
86,085 days. In July 1953 there were 32 
stoppages, involving 7,399 workers and a 
loss of 73,898 days. 

For the first seven months of 1954 
preliminary figures show a total of 109 
strikes and lockouts, involving 29,660 
workers, with a time loss of 419,081 man- 


days. In the same period in 1953 there 
were 102 strikes and lockouts, with 24,119 
workers involved and a loss of 284,300 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in July 1954 was 0:07 per cent 
of the estimated working time; June 1954, 
0-10 per cent; July 1953, 0-09 per cent; the 
first seven months of 1954, 0-07 per cent; 
and the first seven months of 19538, 0-05 
per cent. 

Of the 29 stoppages during July, two 
were settled in favour of the workers; nine 
in favour of the employers; four were 
compromise settlements; and two were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlerhnent. At the end of 
the month 12 stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table G-1l 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta. on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; and garage 


workers at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries con- 
cerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in May 1954 was 187 
and 14 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 201 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress 28,200 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 112,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 187 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in May, nine, 
directly involving, 1,300 workers, arose over 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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demands for advances in wages, and 80, 
directly involving 8,900 workers, over other 
wage questions; six, directly involving 800 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 27, directly involving 4,900 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 64, directly 
involving 7,000 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
one, directly involving 1,400 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics for May 1954 reported a total of 
17 work stoppages resulting from industrial 
disputes during the first quarter of 1954, 
involving 5,587 workers, with a time loss 
of 9,011 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for June 1954 show 
350 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, in which 180,000 workers were 


involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
2,200,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for May 1954 were 350 stoppages involving 
180,000 workers and a loss of 1,750,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 


communicate with the p blishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 


Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour Gazertn. 


List No. 73. 


Absenteeism 


1. Research Council for Economic 
Security. Prolonged Non-Occupational 
Illness: a Nationwide Study among 
Employed Persons; Purpose and Procedure. 
Chicago, c1952. Pp. 10. 

2. Research Council for Economic 
Security. Second Progress Report: Nation- 
wide Study of Prolonged Illness; Pro- 
longed Absences due to Non-Occupational 
Disability among Employed Persons. 
Chicago, 1954. 2 Parts. Contents—Pt. 1. 
Absenteeism during 1952 among 22,778 
employees—Pt. 2. Nature of illness and 
cost of 1,212 prolonged absences, 1952-53. 


Business 


3. Bernard, Frank J. Dynamic Display, 
Technique and Practice. Cincinnati, Dis- 
play Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. 260. 

4. Reilly, William John. The Law of 
Intelligent Action applied in Business Rela- 
tions. New York, Harper, c1945. Pp. 125. 


Economic Conditions 


5. Bank of Japan. Economic Research 
Department. Outline of the Financial 
System in Japan. Tokyo, 1953. Pp. 23. 

6. Hussey, Miriam. Foundry Activity as 
a Business Barometer; the Record: 1928- 
1944. Philadelphia, 1950. Pp. 30. 


7. India. National Income Committee. 
Final Report. February 1954. New Delhi, 
Dept. of Economic Affairs, Ministry of 


Finance, Government of India, 1954. 
Pielke 
8. International Labour Office. Report 


of the Director-General. First item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 144. On cover: 
Workers’ housing; economic and _ social 
survey activities of the I.L.O. 

9. International Labour Office. T'ech- 
nical Assistance. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 100. 
At head of title: International Labour Con- 
ference. 37th sess., Geneva, 1954. 


10. National Bureau of Economic 


Research. Economic Progress and KEco- 
nomic Change, by Solomon Fabricant. 
Thirty-fourth annual report. New York, 
1954. Pp. 97. 


11. Reuther, Walter Philip. Taxation 
... the Key to Mass Buying Power and Full 
Employment in an Expanding Economy; 
Excerpts from testimony on H.R. 8,300. 
before the Committee on Finance, United 
States Senate, April 13, 1954. Washington, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 1954, 
RPM wo: 

12. U.S. President. The Economic Report 
of the President to the Congress, Jan. 1954. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 1 Volume. 


Employees—Training 


13. Ogilvie, J. P. University vs Indus- 
trial Training. Montreal, 1953. Pp. 5. 

14. Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J. Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations. Establishing a Traimng Pyo- 
gram; Selected Experiences. Thomas Q. 
Gilson, William A. Holeombe and John D. 
Staley, editors. New Brunswick, N.J., 1953. 
Pp. 46. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


15. Chamber 
United States 
Distribution Department. 


of Commerce of the 
of America. Domestic 
Survey Report 
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of Private Employee Benefits in Distribu- 
tion, covering Retail, Wholesale, Service, 
Combination Businesses. Washington, 1954. 
pe ads 

16. National Industrial Conference 
Board. [Fringe Benefit Packages, by Harold 
Stieglitz. New York, c1954. Pp. 193. 


Industrial Relations 


17. Alberta. Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions. Synopsis of the Activities...an the 
Administration of Part V of the Alberta 
Labour Act from May 1st, 1954, to May 
31st, 1954. Edmonton, 1954. 1 Volume 
(various pagings). 

18. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 


ington, D.C. Basic Patterns in Union 
Contracts. 3d ed. Washington, cl1954. 
1 Volume. 

19. Canada. Department of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Branch. Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service. What 
Management Men say about Labour 


Management Production Committees. 


Fourth in a series of folders. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1954. 1 Folder. 
20. Chicago. University. School of 


Business. Papers and Proceedings, Man- 
agement Conference, School of Business and 
the Executive Program Club, April 1954. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
Pp. 48. 

21. Editorial Research Reports. State 
Powers in Labor Relations, by Helen B. 
Shaffer. Washington, 1954. Pp. 325-341. 


22. Kerr, Clark. Industrial Peace and 
the Collective Bargaining Environment. 
Berkeley, 1954. Pp. 47-62. 


Industry 


23. Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. Reference Tables. April, 1954. Mont- 
real. 1954,...Pp.73 1. 

24, Hill and Knowlton, Inec., New York. 
Education and Industry cooperate; Digest 
of Findings in a Study of Education-Indus- 
try Cooperation. 2nd ed. New York, 1952. 
Pie oz. 

25. Labour Party (Great Britain). 
British Transport. London, 1954. Pp. 32. 

26. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Government Operations. Subversion 
and Espionage in Defense Establishments 
and Industry. Hearings before the Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigation of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, E:ghty-third Con- 
egress, first session, pursuant to §S. res. 40 
... Washinetons GPO 1954, "2s paris: 
Joseph R. McCarthy, chairman. Hearings 
held between Nov. 19, 1953 and Feb. 20, 
1954. 
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Labour Laws and Legislation 


27. Law Society of Upper Canada. 
Labour Laws and Labour’ Relations. 
Toronto, Richard De Boo Ltd., 1954. 
Pye 142s 


28. National Child Labor Committee, 
New York. The Changing Years, 1904-1954: 
50th Anniversary Report. New York, 1954. 
Pape: 


Labour Organization 


29. Allen, V. L. Power in Trade Unions; 
a Study of Their Organzation in Great 


Britain. London, Longmans, Green. 1954. 
Picoze: 

30. California. Department of Indus- 
trial Relations. Division of Labor 


Statistics and Research. Union Labor in 
Califorma, 1958. A Report on Union Mem- 
bership in California; Health and Welfare 


Plans and Pension Plans in California 
Union Agreements. San Francisco, 1953. 
Pp dd. 


3l. Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
and Bartenders International Union. <A 
Procedure Manual for Local Union Officials. 
Cincinnati, 1954. Pp. 16. 


32. Neufeld, Maurice F. Labor Unions 
and National Politics wn Itakan Industrial 
Plants; a Study of the Development and 
Functions of Gruevance Committees in 
Italy. Ithaca, Institute of International 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, 1954. Pp. 146. 

33. New South Wales. Industrial Reg- 
istrar. Trade Unions; Report, 1951. Sydney, 
Government Printing. 1953. Pp. 8. 

34. Schoenberg, William. <A Brief His- 
tory of the United Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers International Union, an 
Industrial Union affikated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and Trades 


& Labor Congress of Canada. Chicago, 
19D 3a tou: 
35. Ulriksson, Vidkunn. The Teleg- 


raphers, Their Craft and Their Unions. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1953. 
Pp. 218. 


Labour Supply 


36. Canada Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Sea- 
sonal Unemployment; a Survey of Seasonal 
Industries in Canada. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 951. 

37. Industrial Relations Counselors, Ine. 
Steadier Jobs; a Handbook for Manage- 
ment on Stabilization Employment. New 
York, 1954. -Pp.. 123; 


38. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. Labour Force Sta- 
testics; Sample Survey Methods. Tech- 
nical Assistance Mission No. 105. Paris, 
1954. Pp. 88. 

39. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
Guide to Employment Statistics of BLS; 
Employment, Hours and Earnings, Labor 
Turnover. .Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
peri. 

40. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. The 
Skilled Labor Force; a Study of Census 
Data on the Craftsman Population of the 
United States, 1870-1950. Washington, 
G:P:0., 1954. Pp. 50. 


Negroes-Employment 


41. National Planning Association. 
Committee of the South. Selected Studies 
of Negro Employment in the South, pre- 
pared for the NPA Committee of the 
South. Washington, National Planning 
Association 1953-1954. 2 Parts. Contents. 
—4 Studies of Negro Employment in the 
Upper South—2 Plants, Little Rock; 3 
Companies, New Orleans. 

42. National Planning Association. 
Committee on the South. Why Industry 
Moves South; a Study of Factors influenc- 
ing the Recent Location of Manufacturing 
Plants wn the South, by Glenn E. Mc- 
Laughlin, and Stefan Robock. Washington, 
National Planning Association, 1949. Pp. 148. 

43. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Employ- 
ment and Economic Status of Negroes in 
the United States. Rev. 1954. Staff report 
to the Subcommittee on Civil Rights of 
the Committee on Labor and _ Public 
Welfare, United States Senate, Highty- 
third Congress, second session... Washing- 
Porm.) 1954." Pp. 20: 


Occupations 


44. Canadian High News. Careers Sup- 
plement. Brampton, Ont., 1954. Pp. 40. 

45. International Statistical Institute. 
Committee on the 1950 Census of the 
Americas. Occupational Classification for 
1950 Census of the Americas. Definitive 
edition, 1951. Washington, 1951. Pp. 62. 

46. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Job Guide for Medical Occupa- 
toons. Washington, G.P.O. 1954. Pp. 20. 

47. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Job Guide for Young Workers 
... 1954 edition. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Pp. 46. 

48. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Employment Outlook in the Industrial 
Chemical Industry. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. 
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Older Workers 


49. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Improving 
Social Security; an Analysis of the Present 
Federal Security Program for the Aged and 
the Proposal of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States. Washington, 
L5G Pp, 128: 
50. Chicago. University. School of 


Business. Retirement. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. 107-178. 


United Nations 


51. Latin American Seminar on_ the 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of 
Offenders, Rio de Janeiro, 1953. Report 
of Latin American Seminar...Rio de 
Janetro, 6 to 19 April 19538. New York, 
United Nations, 1954. Pp. 89. 

52. United Nations. Commission on the 
Racial Situation in the Union of South 
Africa. Report. New York, 1953. Pp. 166. 

53. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Official Records; Resumed 
Sixteenth Session, 30 November-? December 
1958. New York, 1954. Pp. 327-341. 

54. United Nations. 
Social Council. 
Status of Women. 
Session, 22 March-9 April 1954. 
1954. Pp. 24. 

55. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Annual 
Report, 15 February 1953-18 February 1954. 
New York, 1954. Pp. 39. 

56. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Bureau of 
Flood Control and Water Resources 
Development. River Training and Bank 
Protection. Bangkok, 1953. Pp. 100. 

57. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Bureau of 
Flood Control and Water Resources 
Development. The Sediment Problem. 
Bangkok, 1953. Pp. 92. 

58. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Latin America. Sixth Annual Report, 
26 April 1953-10 February 1954. New York, 
1954. Pp. 24. 

59. United Nations. Economie and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Latin America. Study of the Prospects 
of Inter-Latin-American Trade (Southern 
Zone of the Region). New York, United 
Nations, Dept. of Economic Affairs, 1954. 
Pp. 134. 


Economic and 
Commission on_ the 
Report of the Eighth 
New York, 
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60. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Government Operations. Security; 
United Nations. Hearings before the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, United States Senate, Eighty-third 
Congress, first session, pursuant to S. Res. 
40. Washington, G.P.O., 1953-1954. 2 


Parts. 


Wages, Annual 


61. Chamber 
United States of America. 


of Commerce of the 


Jobs? or Job- 


less Pay? The Real Issue behind the New 
Guaranteed Wage Proposals. Washington, 
1954. Pp. 90. 


62. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. Preparing a 
Guaranteed Employment Plan that fits like 
a Glove. An explanation of the VAW-CIO, 
Annual Wage Study Committee’s plan 
proposed for guaranteed employment in 
industries in the jurisdiction of the UAW- 
CIO. Prepared for the delegates to the 6th 
International UAW-CIO Education Confer- 
ence, Chicago, April 8-11, 1954. Detroit, 
1954. Pp. 44. 


Wages and Hours 


63. Australian Institute of Management. 
Melbourne Division. Report of Salary 
Survey, December, 1952. Melbourne, 1953. 


dm opyalcr 
64. Douty, Harry Mortimer. Wage 
Structures and Administration. Edited by 


Irving Bernstein. Los Angeles, University 
of California, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, cl1954. Pp. 72. 


65. National Education Association of 
the United States. Research Division. 
Salary-Schedule Provisions or Salaries paid 
in Degree-Granting Institutions, 1952-58. 
Washington, cl1953. Pp. 185-167. 


66. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Prices, Costs, Wages. Prepared for 
the 38th Annual Meeting of the Conference 
Board, May 20-21, 1954. New York, 1954. 
legenoatie 


67. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Cotton and Synthetic Textiles Wage 
Trends, 1950-1953. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp. 14. 


68. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Wage Structure, Work Clothing, July 19538. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 35. 


69. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Wages and Related Benefits; Major Labor- 
Markets; 1953-1954. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. 1 Part. Contents—Pt. 1, Dallas Tex., 
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Detroit, Mich., Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., 
New Orleans, La., Philadelphia, Pa., Port- 
land, Ore. 


Welfare Work in Industry 


70. Hampton, John Fitzgerald. Factory 
Canteens and Their Management in Great 
Britain. London, Hill, 1952. , Pp. 126. 


71. Marsh, Margaret. The Beginning of 
Industrial Welfare Work in Ontario. 
Toronto? 1954? Pp. 41. 


Miscellaneous 


72. Chambers, Rosalind. Family Allow- 
ances in Great Britain, Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand New York, American 
Eugenics Society, 1954. Pp. 27. 


73. Conference for Labor Journal 
Editors. 6th, Urbana, MIll., 1953. 
Making Your Point; Report, 6th Annual 
Labor Journal Editor’s Conference, June 6- 
6, 1953. Urbana, University of Illinois, 1953. 
Pp. 200. 


74. Farmer - Labour - Teacher - Institute. 
Report of the Seventh Annual Institute, 
In Appelle Valley Centre, Fort Qu’ Appelle, 
July 1-4, 19538- “Regina. 1953.) Pp 14, 


75. Gilmour, George Peel. Canada’s 
Tomorrow; Papers and Discussion, Canada’s 
Tomorrow Conference, Quebec City, No- 
vember 1958. Toronto, Macmillan, 1954. 
Pp. 324. 


76. Montreal Council of Women. 
Manual for Members of the Executive 
Committee. Compiled by Esther W. Kerry, 
and others. Montreal, 1954. Pp. 40. 


77. Pelling, Henry. The Origins of the 
Labour Party, 1880-1900. London, Mac- 
millan; New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1954. 
Nelene PATE 


78. Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Aceidents, London. Sheffield Area Indus- 
trial Group. Slinger’s Handbook; Hints 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





























Week Ended June 19, 1954 Week Ended May 22, 1954 
Total Males Females Total Males Females 
Total civilian non-institutional population............ 10, 240 5, 097 5, 143 10, 234 5,096 b,188 
IAS Civilian labour tOLGCeL een ae eee nae 5, 462 4,252 1210 5,392 4, 202 1,190 
Persons atrwork 3 fee ae. wore creer ante fay, Gh 4,011 1,160 5, 080 3,933 1,147 
SotMOUrs OF MOTC.. ate ee eee ee 4, 826 3, 836 990 4,729 3,754 975 
Messi thanitgol hours ees eee ee cinerea trie 345 175 170 Bol 179 172 
Usually work soshours or more; pees s tees 136 105 bl 128 97 31 
(a) laid off for part of the week............. 10 ¥ “ es = bs 
(b) Sonishorbstimesnnac see eee oe tte 44 32 12 44 31 13 
(C\mlostiobiaurins shesweek eee eee eee ci us a 5 = 
(d) found job during the week.............. * “ 32 cs es i 
(6) sbad weather eter seas ae eee ee hy 16 a 16 1D * 
(Evil inéss th ce ea, eee Cee ae 22 17 - 23 iy s 
(2 bindustrial cispulemerer ee eee enon ~ = - e we 
Gh’): vacation eae ee eee ee eee 12 x “s s zs 2 
(LM OLNEI A Acad: Ca eee eee re 18 14 4s 17 13 * 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 209 70 139 223 82 141 
Persons withyobsmotabsawOrkeees eee see 106 81 25 95 76 19 
Usually workiso hours onmoresssseee eee 103 79 24 92 74 18 
(a) Mardvott tor tilitweelces. nase eee ee a i i 10 = es 
(bp) bad awea Cherie een eee ere eye ere e ce a * oe “? 
(oe) ilness! Ga che. oh een cee eee 44 35 * 44 36 i 
(d)vindustrialadisputem eens eieserreee eerie hs “i ‘ 2 as be 
(G)iRvealCabloniics hes eer ere ae eee eee 4] 29 12 28 21 = 
Gmothersiy terete tl ein tere thane oe “ e he tw ca 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... cs * = - = * 
Persons without Jobs and seeking work (!)...... 185 160 25 217 193 24 
Be Personsimoumitne labour forces mea see eee eee 4,778 845 8,933 4,842 894 3, 948 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work... 179 ms 66 iter 112 65 
(bp) tkeeningenouseseac ae ane eee tes 3,416 < 3,414 3,412 = 3,410 
(Ce cong torschools meme enter eer ert 587 292 295 676 342 334 
(d) retiredior voluntarily 1dlen........26.-5- 578 428 150 561 429 132 
(G)ROCDERGR i tae ere ee 18 10 hs 16 © * 











(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

















Week Ended June 19, 1954 Week Ended May 22, 1954 
== Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Part-Time | Total Full-Time | Part-Time 
Work Work Work Work 
Totaliloo king viorawor ican seinen eta cen 208 193 15 235 219 16 
Without. jobsi7% .ne osetia scat 185 172 13 217 204 13 
Under imonth a. ee 67 — - 53 — = 
13 cM OnthsS acesa depen a espe 52 — - 70 — — 
4-6 THONGS wee ee hee here 33 — — 61 — —_ 
(==-1l2;months Gert. aes heen PH -— -- 27 == = 
13=—18*monthssec oe eee colo eerie y — — 5 — — 
19—and (OVerr see ee 4 — —- be — _ 
Worked Secac ce sen cine tee fom e ae eee 23 21 18 15 * 
114 hours. eee car eee ¥ * * * * a 
15—34 hoursies-nc dere a ee 16 15 oa 14 12 a 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED JUNE 19, 1954 


(Estimates in thousands) 























































































































P.E.I. Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. BCe 
INGE: Alta 
The Labour Force 
SOC MUSCLES een Sioa ahicesc ere cena ern ete atans 5, 462 108 411 1, 530 2,010 968 435 
PNP TUCUL UU all see eevee setter oer eske) sie cieie 902 2 5 215 255 357 18 
Noe ervanihiaell, eas ob omen eo ehon te 4,560 107 355 1,315 1,755 611 417 
WLS GSR hartge tere tie ese ee a Coan A 4,252 90 382 1,196 1,517 779 338 
ATOTIGUILUTH Sete oars te Pie Let oe 860 2 54 PL 235 343 16 
INOn=Aoricultural asec, seas ore sae oes 3,392 89 278 985 1,282 436 322 
eT GLOSS ei eros Pasar esun ce adie a oe Mae 1,210 18 79 334 493 189 97 
PS OTUCULGUEE le pereeiete atreersie aera eer 42 te i * 20 14 cs 
INomeahyarrenilqurgMl, Joo cn scone concateone 1,168 18 Ue 330 73 175 95 
TAU «or 5 aia ckes Gare anata 5, 462 108 41] 1,530 2,010 968 435 
(AROS UGA RSH ae cic tn ioe Gite aa 552 15 45 189 186 85 32 
ere CAMS eteaaboertic cberontitle.s axons aie ares ak 731 18 51 236 249 131 46 
DA AE CARS EN ie pte cite one somes 2,511 48 184 706 917 445 211 
Ay) eV RULE s eatioey State lel eer ors ogee ates sas ats 1, 453 23 109 358 568 267 128 
Gomyenta anc Over: eee anne eer aa a. 215 * 22, 41 90 40 18 
Persons with Jobs 
MUM StatisionO Usain tier eicciiie sras aint oiareieus 5, 20d 104 391 1, 462 1, 950 950 420 
IMWISSE veces ooo. pace tetera cin Chee ae lore 4,092 87 313 1,186 1,467 764 325 
SERGI s 6 Ra Re ape clo e one nee il, NEB ils 78 326 483 186 95 
Negara ilninll, aged e558 tein ah Been nace 897 % 54 213 255 356 18 
NOM NO TLC All eeitencremenesta cin seats 4,380 103 337 1, 249 1,695 594 402 
alg ORKGUSnmaat Rts Se spores carat. aayene 3,976 87 290 1,128 1,572 545 354 
LW IHS SRO e's 3 Grupa oer Reh onc ene ck a 2,908 72 223 827 1, 136 381 269 
OTIN a CGM eth Ae Reever ounce eth ene 1,068 15 67 301 436 164 85 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
PIO LOTS CCS apres heen wesdatienciNciava aca 185 - 20 68 60 18 15 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
SOL ML OORCS ieee Nala 1 cameras autieh ene aks vineia 4,778 133 445 1,339 1,546 870 445 
IM RES so one neo Ete Ce Ieee oie 845 Se 86 216 243 165 102 
Bemalesiie ates te ci- SSG.) oh IRE ee 3, 933 100 359 1,123 1,308 705 343 
* Less than 10,000. 
TABLE A-4.—_ DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Bree : : 
Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon pr ta: Ta as 
OHI 50 RG) Se Pi orale of toe ee 2,710 18,005 48, 607 17, 904 7,924 95,217 39,044 
TESS == 29 Roy ate HIBS Sat, a ened au Mena OE SEE eae ee 2,198 13,079 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 30, 700 
WORST SA IGS RGU COR, Se A ee 3,928 46, 033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 95, 818 
Mee eNO CU fa haa Aste raha Ne rods eon ce 8 4,531 35,318 86, 059 23, 560 15, 030 164, 498 66, 083 
TICS = Bro eee acs 9S ees eo eae ere 4,049 34, 294 90, 120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 68, 269 
OHA VATIMAT = IUNG sic c0actns ys tas we oe 2,369 14,679 40,769 14, 093 6, 426 78, 336 32,300 
Ons — J ANUAT Y=) UNE. 2 ecw <5 cdo Sa wbs eels 1,959 15, 412 47,101 14,702 6,591 85, 765 37, 924 
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TABLE A-5.—_ DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 































































































as) = 
q ins 
us Be = nel 3 
rs 5-2 s a a a 
S _, Ba | Sg |-A-§ 
. a3 ass ll oe iy SS Sas 
Period Te em oS = Ha | 28s D 
ap — os 0.8 A = op Of Se = g g 
ooh 8 nel Beta se 3 a8 | 38h 3 q a4 
as | Bol Seale | - 3 ae) ata eae tele nee, 
a 2 i £6 one 5 &0 oi) BOS 3 r=) 0,9 
8 Oo HO |OR] m < ie | ee ke cs) BS 
19b1—Total waece nae eee ee ASOOL RS Old lheenaecete lee fe ata 25 SOO We eact noes aries tsetatel| heuer ers 5,402) 114, 786 
1952 Total ees aes asaee ODE MG OOO ea aate rele eeseatslta sie ets sores cll Ieecocastr'c}| hai prancienkcdl Scorn 1,526] 85,029 
19538—Totalidencan ace carts ane 10,021} 6,339 1,855} 3,185/13, 766} 17,250 879} 26,492/10,380} 966] 91,133 
1953—January—June............ 4,672} 2,998 922) 1,602) 5,564) 10,346 380] 11,995) 3,352} 472) 42,3038 
1954—January—June............ 4,970} 3,704 1,206} 1,608} 6,432] 7,820 74| 15,077] 6,740] 414) 48,445 
Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE[B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) : 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
: Utilities, 
ee Transport-| Finance, ee 
F orestry, Manu- Construc- C ation, | nee i: rete Total 
Fishing, facturing tion paren ee G age p ao Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. 33 171 iis 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 3 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............. 42 NUE 34 134 114 iif 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 4] 154 131 19 597 
71949—Average............ 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 Zell 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952-—Averaee ses ac 76 302 62 230 199 32 901 
19583—Average............. 73 330 70 250 215 34 972 
1951—December........... 83 289 50 223 188 29 862 
1952—Januarys econ eee 80 282 48 215 188 Dil 844 
IME PENA is oo oo sucae 82 287 47 216 193 30 755 
March BG GOO E A OE 75 293 48 217 193 31 857 
April tase eee ee 64 293 53 222 194 ol 857 
May, eee ae ein 70 295 59 227 198 3l 880 
SUDO reer tartene (ocean te coters 72 295 61 231 202 31 892 
July.) Gee ee 72 297 70 234 198 32 903 
PAULUS tee ee eee 78 308 75 234 198 32 925 
Septem berseseeeeere 80 315 74 236 203 33 941 
October ete 83 317 78 238 205 34 955 
November........... 84 321 75 242 206 33 961 
December. 7 aeeeee 78 325 62 244 205 34 948 
DEBE SEMEN AY Goopgaaaabac 72 321 58 246* 203 34 934 
ie bruaty ae eee 70 326 55 Daye 205 33 923 
March a fikecepece colar eae 62 328 57 234 210 33 924 
PA Drill pee ae Reece ees 60 328 63 2517 210 34 946 
Mary: Seo. eee eee 69 331 72 246 214 34 966 
JUNec hee ee ey 333 72 251 216 34 981 
July aes he ean ee Ute 330 76 253 212 So) 983 
INVERN ec coouden soo e 80 334 81 253 212 34 994 
September........... 80 337 82 256 224 35 1,014 
October ee eeeee 78 333 83 257 226 30 1,012 
November........... 77 328 76 256 224 35 996 
Wecemberseee soe 71 333 69 255 225 35 988 
1954—January:............. 65 322 56 245 223 34 945 
Hebruarvaeee eee 66 325 54 247 225 33 950 
March Serco: cee 62 323 54 245 226 33 943 
A Drea re eae 59 322 59 251 229 34 954 
IML aiiy reece hts ee ete 69 320 67 253 232 34 975 











} Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. *Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employées. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-i to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At June, employers in the 


principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,451,159 
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@) Z 
QE AW CVA Oe Ran rrrs 1a ere ae here Nos oisieis < O Deidara 
WOWR—A-Viera GO ™, eco 8 tiluantevelchyasieieiee wae 5% COC le ssacs 
1949 = ArVierage me. Nes cree sak ce allan ere. LODO coos 
LOS Om AV CR Aa Charen se nwAnn eo cto siee aor HSS owas 
9 Dl AVCEAS CMnmersni aise ne ot on. ae ea aus 108-8} 111-7 
OQ =A Verse see yuh once Otero a ieee ies 111-6] 130-2 
OHS = —MASVCrA COME, i minWy meas te acc hiatal Ger 113-4) 140-9 
June De ILOD Zee bee chemin te Rise Se csi hols 110-3) 129-8 
Jan. Mac US Tee Ati Lae te ee ec ee ee a 113-0} 132-4 
Feb. Lee ae Sie to ct an eke arrows reacts scat RP oe eae 110-3) 125-8 
Mar. lg LODO ee eieate = ore ote vak ors 110-0} 117-8 
Apr. EPO DG eRe Aiyokoee erm a, Bendre 5 110-0) 122-4 
May eel OD beeen Na eter tiara sieiet ayes 110-9} 133-6 
June Ae, GNSS acc cacrceth PROC RSIE oacence Ce RET OPN ORCECRE 112-4] 144-1 
July te NS es hace io coo CPR ae ote eae 114-9} 154-7 
Aug. Ile GRU STS @ totaal socks op EReCR er erio Lieee 115-6) 156-6 
Sept. iy MR ar a etc aon Rr nee eee 116-6} 156-0 
Oct. EO DS epieeeimasrterntte sectors em tues 116-9} 157-4 
Nov. PPL O DSR peaniem spud oo eS cep tic 115-9} 149-8 
Dec. bh MIRSRISE omatote ome OnE ane 114-1} 141-2 
Jan. ee De aes roars erates ore Sears ae nt 109-9} 125-4 
Feb. Dg Oe Meee cieten Sates oi 107-0} 113-4 
Mar. iL re QOS eee ee ian norte oon 106-6} 112-3 
Apr. hey UU BY Bais Cini Hina ciectcieeO ee aon ict 105-6) 113-1 
May irae O54 Weare: tie as lay dace e. i, s 106-2) 117-9 
June LA OD ARS Mere Ge Sem nhs fae. tee 108-9) 125-1 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at June 1, 

OS an ee eines BR Geet ik pea ities 00-0} 1-5 









































co) sa 
a 4 = 
fs Sete Cd te. | ae ee Yes 
oy FS ra 2 5 2 3 
a B B g | $ a te 
Bee ls eae ie cy inc meet ete 
93-3 92-1] 104-3] 97-8] 94-7] 93-6] 97-2 
102-6} 99-6} 105-2) 101-2) 98-9} 97-2) 99-5 
100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 
110-3} 95-6) 102-6) 100-5| 102-7} 100-8} 100-8 
112-6} 100-3) 109-0] 109-2} 110-4! 103-9] 106-0 
123-2} 104-0} 109-5! 113-4] 112-0} 106-0) 111-4 
116-4! 101-2) 101-4) 112-8) 114-7) 107-2) 116-0 
122-1] 101-7| 105-4] 110-8] 110-7] 105-9] 113-5 
116-7} 99-3] 107-8] 113-8} 114-5] 106-7) 113-5 
110-8} 101-0) 100-6) 110-6} 113-1) 104-0} 106-2 
103-7} 97-9} 98-6] 109-7) 112-9} 102-5} 105-7 
104-0! 96:9} 96-6] 108-3) 113-2} 102-9} 105-7 
108-3] 97-4) 94-8! 109-1} 113-4] 104-8] 109-2 
118-8] 100-7) 99-6} 111-8} 113-7] 106-7) 115-1 
119-6} 103-9} 100-4] 113-7} 115-7] 109-3] 119-7 
124-6] 104-2) 105-4) 114-0] 115-4] 110-5} 123-3 
124-7| 104-0} 107-1] 115-6} 116-5} 111-1] 123-3 
119-8} 104-7] 102-2) 116-2) 117-1] 110-5] 123-9 
125-2) 103-9} 101-9] 116-3} 116-3] 108-7] 124-1 
121-1} 100-2} 102-3] 114-6} 114-8} 108-8] 122-7 
105-8} 97-5} 99-7] 108-7) 112-3] 104-7) 115-9 
96-0} 95-4] 97-6} 105-7} 110-8] 100-9} 109-5 
102-4) 95-2} 96-8] 105-2) 110-2) 99-6) 108-7 
93-4] 93-3] 91-3) 103-5} 109-0} 99-9] 107-4 
97-6) 92-8) 90-2) 104-5) 109-0} 100-4} 110-0 
111-0] 95-9| 94-9] 107-6] 110-7] 102-9] 116-7 
0-2} 3-3] 2-3) 28-3] 42-7| 5-1] 2-5 
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Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
























































(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month _ at —|—— ee 
Aggregate| Average Nace dy _ |Aggregate| Average OE. 
oe Westley Wages and ae ke eae: , Wie Wages ae ees 
ee Payrolls | Salaries Galarins Ter Payrolls | Salaries ea TR 
$ 

194-7 -=Arvyerbiger caine > ike heroes 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 92-6 36.34 
1948—A-verage............:..5. 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—A-vérage. .....65...00.05. 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
19F0—A'veraees.ce. ace ees yaner 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1+ 46.21 
1951—Arverage. 2.2... eee ene 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—A'verage................- 111-6 139-7 126-0 54.13 109°3 140-3 127-6 56.11 
1958 —Average..0...:0.: eases. 113-4 151°5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
June LOD DAE te eee ones 119-3 138-4 125-9 54.08 108-5 138-6 127-6 56.09 
Jan. Al es to Ga, cette, AONE. eye 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. PROD Seas ere Rree. 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.7 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
Mar. PODS Sere eee fee ee 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Wore Hl. Dass. 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.30 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.48 
May Yl OS) eae A Se eh ee rai 110-9 148-2 133-9 Dieo2 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June 1 Doel LTS Ne he, eRe ye 112-4 151-5 134-4 Dilla 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July 1, 1953. 114-9 154-4 134-0 YE lay 114-7 - 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug tle Oates ae eas nae ble 115-6 155-3 133-9 51.02 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept LOR ODS S aieee ee. te 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct. 1 L953 eee eas ceive oe 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Nov I a Lies to cack UR ne tee 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Dee 1, 1953. 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
Jan. ile aise is ee encore eee 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. Se RTS DR 6 Oe cs Me A a ite 107-0 146-2 136°1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar 1, 1954. 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr. Tie lOO Se trys ogeree, 2s 105-6 145-7 187°5 59.06 107:9 150°8 139-2 61.19 
May ise ils y an aie erry ee 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June LLORAS Arete ae cae 108-9 148-7 136-0 58.43 107-7 149-1 137-8 60.57 


























1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefiy logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trad e, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLL 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES ~ Ma tna 
























































ie Index Numbers (1949 = 109) Average Weekly Wages 

ses oad Indasiey i EMPLOYMENT Piveenie and Salaries, in Dollars 

June 1 | May 1 | June 1 | June 1 | May 1| June 1 | June 1] May 1 | June 1 

, 1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 

(a) PROVINCES 
PVE WIOUN ANC re recs tr wy cr ee ela 125-1 117-9 144-1 T83-7 9) 16721 | 222-45 55.109) 58.22 58.37 
Prince Edward Island. .-..........:.. 111-0 97-6 | 118-8 | 148-7 132-8 | 160-6] 45.16 | 45.84 45.57 
TOGA SOO uta emai ae autos inte 95-9 92-8 100-7 125-8 124-8 | 130-1 49.11 | 50.33 48.31 
NewLDruns WiC sy aRcrm antares ast 94-9 90-2 99-6 124-3 120-5 127-8 | 49.55 | 50.54 48 55 
TERE OE UiS6 og eo Scat tp eee nie 107-6 | 104-5 111-8 | 145-7 144-1 148-9 | 55.62 | 56.63 54 72 
UOT ONS CORR ha ah Arnie Cer iar ied ae aes 110-7 109-0 | 113-7 151-7 | 151-1 153-5 | 60.66 | 61.40 59.78 
IMIENaNGRO oF, sb mityecerois Bek one renter cee ae 102-9 100-4 106-7 185-0 | 182-2 |) 138-6] 55.83) 56.02 Bi 
asica telewanle sacra\s aaa inacas sce cain, « 116-7 110-0 | 115-1 156-6 | 147-4 152-4 | 55.59 | 55.49 54.88 
Alberta........ ea Cher merry ay hee oe 124-6 119-0 | 127-7 166-1 160-4 169-3 | 59.18 | 59.82 59.83 
[Bixyatley Ololdbeed whet a6 von nono oeaoaecy 105-9 103-2 108-1 151-0 147-6 | 152-7 | 65.07 | 65.24 64.55 
COAUNA DA Serica h or seotiesatitis sarah ne 108-9 | 106-2 | 112-4) 148-7) 146-8 | 151-5 | 58.43 | 59.15 57.72 
(b) MrerrorouiraAn AREAS 
SiGe OMS eye et yom eta: ova nietensie ih: 110-3 106-7 116-1 151-7 143-1 154-2)" 44.33 |) 43.25 42.78 
OY = he creme Oe ee ae aiziaig ect! 91-9 90-9 104-0 116-7 115-3 129-4 | 59.63) 59.52 58.38 
eee AEA Senate Ste innate eas Rane Sram mies, cra sa 109-0 | 109-8 |) 110-0 145-1 149-0 | 143-5 | 47.37 | 48.29 46.44 
PANG UO LTRs ae Ae oTA aR a a ene sts 93-9 98-7 96-6 | 119-7 (ol Gul we l22-4 Woe 88 45.67 
(QTE ey POU AR wanna eae eke aaa 111-4 109-7 110-5 152-0 | 152-0) 145-9 | 48.44 | 49.16 46.87 
DHerbrOOkeee eee smacked astern: 96-6 96-5 106-3 12324 12 fed 139-8 | 46.08 | 47.53 47.52 
Pree I Versmegecreeiacst ah ce cess elo 102-1 100-8 | 103-7 sso, |) alsyso8) GRioy || Gaya, |) alsyailte: 52.81 
Dyeonatnomoue valley: cinco ot wacacna eo ana ae 66-4 68-6 87-7 88-2 92-3 Uilfayors) || GL yey) eee 51.76 
IMOUbECa IE mea actin, ae met aca eteeisa res 110-7 110-9 113-9 150-0 | 152-6 | 151-8 | 56.57.| 57.45 55.82 
Otpawa— Hulls or Sei aiseton ea ne 110-0 | 106-5 109-0 150-5 146-4 143-8 | 53.70 | 53.97 51.88 
ROLEEDOLOUC Mmere naa eae ceete cine oeieleni2 98-1 98-8 94-3 135-6 | 138-7 128-2 | 61.93 | 62.90 60.92 
DSTA Wa See eer acces ei cote Ie irs, 155-4 155-9 166-0 192-2 201-7 217°4 62.98 65.86 66.68 
INiaioaranlva lls see an ae eiy ck! saySaiis ofa ai: 146-1 145-5 164-9 211-1 224-4 248-6 65.89 GON35 68.74 
DUM AbMALINES ES eras eee os neces etude 109-8 109-9 123-0 148-8 150-5 167-3 66.64 67.38 66.97 
BRON LOM te Sree tis plat tom aire ate th eee, eo 120-1 119-4 | 118-7 168-0 | 168-3 159-6 | 61.90 |} 62.37 59.97 
Eero dt COT Mee meeps sae ota eet errie mete sc: 104-3 103-7 111-7 141-8 142-6 | 147-8 |) 63.03 | 638.82 61.91 
ESEACLOLCL Mette era Sateen oli oes ake oes 81-8 82-9 89-1 111-0 | 112-2 | 116-9 | 59.50 | 59.34 57.49 
(CGH aca iia i ae a ec 98-2 98-3 110-1 134-3 134-3 150°-8 53.74 Sig as 53.85 
GIG CHEN CLEMENS rani eie Bc acs tc ty eee 103-6 | 104-1 107-7 143-4 143-1 146-8 | 56.29 | 55.93 5) se! 
SHUCG EDU EN 55 ela uncne GAR CRORE eee 133-3 132-0 | 133-1 180-6 | 178-6 180-6 | 72.48 | 72.42 72.66 
DAGON GONE PTET ese eee tiie ote oat o ERS 111-0 111-3 115-7 152-3 153-1 157-1 55.63 D0eSo 55.13 
SEMA ee ier eh a aeart Prk sa rahe's ai 122-4 122-3 120-5 180-4 187-2 173-1 71.63 | 74.45 69.98 
VV ALINGL SO eer Pn I is rs apets apsiee-art js 96-8 101-4 114-3 126-0 138-6 156-1 65.63 68.93 68.86 
SAU tesViarlew. merase we Laale ang <: 107-8 103-8 142-4 145-1 134-8 190-3 68.65 66.22 68.34 
ee Witham be Arhnure. acs... sess. 105-3 102-7 121-8 141-2 136-7 167-6 60.15 59.78 62.07 
VID Cs amre entero oe cta gsi cits oer 101-8 100-8 103-2 136-7 135-0 135-3 53.82 3.14 51.83 
Gana ener tence Te Mirae cs seine titer us, &o6 120-1 116-1 107-7 168-3 160-4 141-6 53.57 52.80 50.23 
SAS eA COOMM iiners sectors Saath csicha ses. nites 122-8 116-6 115-3 171-4 161-6 154-1 52.08 5l 72 49 85 
HE GCLIMOMNLOM GC Ree Ack othe renew heh od as as 141-3 136-2 147-6 193-2 188-1 218-0 55.68 56.25 60.21 
(ORIEN Bs on 5 petioles Roe at hcean ee mete 130-0 124-4 125-9 179-0 171-2 167-1 57.89 57.87 55.89 
MAN COUVEL Ne tat aaetero emer tee ee oi § 101-6 100-7 101-3 141-9 141-7 136-9 Cool WY 61.62 59.23 
‘AWB OTALE TE, nic Bte Auch er el OE ee eT ae 108-2 105-7 109-2 151-3 147-0 149-4 | 58.20 | 57.90 57.00 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 76-8 50-8 83-7 109-7 79-1 119-1 57.05 62.23 56.75 
Ving in ORE, See et RB oe As. les 108-5 106-7 112-1 148-7 145-3 150-3 70.42 70.00 68 . 87 
IMINO Ave alate © Gecin cad Gin cee ee 107-7 107-3 113-4 149-1 150-3 154-0 60.57 61.30 59.43 

Det UG OO GStL were levees teonctb nn ysunvioycrs sors 116-6 116-7 125-4 160-0 163-0 170:7 64.43 65. 60 63.95 

iNon= Durable: Goods jens. 555 2s « 100-0 99-1 103-0 138-3 137-7 137-4 56.68 56.92 54.68 
(WonsinicChiOUmre eee Recs oan O85 os 109-8 98-2 119-0 156°8 145-4 175-9 59.10 61.33 64.08 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

CARVED oo Ma A een her ne 108-6 106-2 112-2 140-3 138-6 144-5 | 62.04 | 62.70 61.87 
Publie utility Operation .4......2..6.- | 116-0 111-2 113-4 163-5 159-0 155-1 7.09 | 68.06 65.70 
SIRESSCLE RMN: SPITE weet en Se oe: Haertat Seas 112-4 110-8 154-8 154-0 145-2 50.64 50.70 48.45 
Finance, insurance and real estate..... 126°5 126-3 119-3 162-6 161-8 146-9 54.27 54.11 b2n0i1 
SOR a COM ep ein ac cic cron te sieve sles Wi Vilea 108-1 107-0 147-6 145-9 138-2 38.42 39.04 37.20 
liTdUsStrialecOmpOsttG aes. sia. 108-9 106-2 112-4 148-7 146-8 aia G5) 58.43 59.15 Sl tes 



































1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S8. 























All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 
geht Hourly | Weekly pavetage Hourly | Weekly fais Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings | Wages ours | Earnings | Wages Earnings | Wages 
No. cts. $ No. cts. $ No. cts. $ 

1945—Average...... 44.3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80:3 Oa le 42-7 87-2 37.23 42-3 73°4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—A verage...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48,82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
1953—Average...... 41-3 135-8 56.09 41-6 147-1 61.19 40-9 122-9 50.27 
June Thy WEES or 41-3 129-7 53.57 41-4 139-6 57.79 41-3 118-4 48.90 
Jans (el o5oSceeee 38-3 134-0 51.32 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Feb. PRL OD Ss are 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mar De 950% bene 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41.7 120-7 50.33 
Apr We” Debye aoa o 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05. 41-8 121-3 50.70 
May ihe WOR S36 a 41-8 135°5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 50.80 
June We GB oc 3 41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41-3 123-1 50.84 
July LOD Sommer 41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 40-8 123-5 50.39 
Aug Os ao. 41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60.90 40-6 123-4 50.10 
Sept Wh RS 6 < oc 41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 40-8 123-0 50.18 
Oct Ik, TOR osc 41-5 136-6 56.69 41-9 148-5 62.22 41-1 123-7 50.84 
INO ODO cere 41-4 137-4 56.88 41-7 148-8 62.05 41-0 124-8 51.17 
Dec I, MOR soo 2 41-2 138-4 57.02 41-7 149-5 62.34 40-7 126-1 51.32 
*Jan 15219542: 38-5 140-4 54.05 39-1 150-1 58.69 37-8 129-1 48.80 
Feb. Igo aera 40-7 140-4 57.14 40-8 151-4 GLai? 40-6 127-9 51.93 
Mar Lee O54 eae 41-1 140-6 Dent 41-3 151-6 62.61 40-8 128-2 52.31 
Apr Leto 4 eee 40-9 141-0 OTeOu 41-0 151-7 62.20 40-7 129-0 52.50 
May Lie O54 ae. 40-6 141°8 57.57 40-9 152-3 62.29 40-3 129-9 52.35 
June 1954 eee 39-9 142-3 56.78 40-0 152-2 60.88 39-7 131-3 §2.13 








* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1. 
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TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in cents) 


June 1, May 1, | June 1, | June 1, | May 1, | June 1, 
1 1953 


1954 1954 1953 1954 954 
Newfoundland: a eee ee eee 42-0 41-9 41-5 136-3 134-6 137-3 
INOVa COIS | Rite nic Sites + cae eee 40-4 41:6 41-0 123-1 125-4 120-7 
INOW TUDS WICK eae Ee Sor cance rene eee rer 41-0 41-1 42-1 125-2 126-9 118-2 
Quebec Ress 5. cates elo cise ee ee ee ee 40-4 41-7 43-0 129-3 127-9 121-2 
OntariO see ete At ica cir ales ence, hors nae ese 39-7 40-2 41-5 149-3 149-6 143-9 
Manito bad aslo eieete etek eka eas olen 39-9 39-8 40-4 135-9 135-2 131-2 
Saskatchewanlver iis eicat nce Nee ar ere ee ee 40-3 39°7 40-9 145-7 145-4 135-3 
AW Ro Yeo gf Repayment Meg h > cy emi Mm aS a oe 39-9 39-8 40-5 146-3 146-4 140-7 
Britis Columbidceeeeeeeerere eee eee eee eee SSH of 38-5 38-5 170-7 169-3 164-7 
Morte ail acs: cess cee Se tacit Go eens 39-5 40-7 42-0 135-1 134-0 127-8 
AOL OMUOM eee test tec ale as eee er a tt cee 39-6 40-1 41-0 150-3 149-9 143-7 
ET AICO eee con Meee) eed see ee ines eee 39-1 39-7 40-2 161-1 160-8 155-9 
Wank S Ores Bee ok crn eee ea ee ne eee pte 36-9 40-6 42-1 168-8 169-4 164-5 
Wiannipeo tee Sant tere ee iia ote Ete ee eee 39-6 39-5 40-1 134-5 133-6 130-0 


VANCOUVER noe heer ae che Eee eee ae 37-6 38-1 38-4 168-5 166-7 162-1 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 











Average Hourly 








Average Weekly 


Earnings 
Industry ee ee 
June 1)May 1|June 1|June 1|May 1)June 1|June 1 
1954 | 1954 | 1958 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 
no. | no. | no. ¢ ¢ ¢ $ 
Mining...... sis S000 Diora oa a Oost Caan Een DEO. eee 42-6} 42-1) 43-1] 156-8} 158-0] 153-1] 66.80 
Metal min in ovement ee ee aie Seer eco aaa 44-3) 43-7) 45-3) 161-4] 162-2] 155-9] 71.50 
Ol Veh ne etans OD 6 ne OS. G ORT ORC Ce nen 46-2) 45-7} 46-4} 139-4] 139-0] 134-0] 64.40 
Other etall ene erat ee fee eriixce cite aie stein 43-2) 42-6] 44-5) 174-9] 176-7] 170-3] 75.56 
ECTICLS eee R mnt eee es ME Por Pen ts hc Pehe cess Sntyarcewetthetauetbenunss 38-8) 38-7) 38-9] 152-1] 153-5] 152-8] 59.01 
On ee oe ars Matte cavohaedise fens saareclse get dass 38-1} 37-8} 37-3] 146-5] 147-5} 149-3] 55.82 
Oilfandimaturalisachewn ses tne.cae ee een n. 40-8] 41-6] 44-7] 169-5] 172-6] 163-4] 69.16 
Non-metal As OGRE ua Cn fh Sok COD eee Rann re er eae 42-6] 41-9) 48-1] 145-2] 146-9] 141-6] 61.86 
MEATIULA CUTE GE myer ey ont veets cian eesti are heey (ea ass cl eos Seki erste 39:9} 40-6) 41-7] 142-3] 141-8] 135-9] 56.78 
I Rayos biz ake Lil eVeKieleeheas ihn, Wis Gilg dios on GORE an Een Dera eee: 41-2} 41-4) 41-6} 123-3} 123-1] 116-3] 50.80 
IMGatIDROGUCIS Menor ettss rie eres recto chee saree cick ask 41-2] 40-2} 40-2) 149-7] 150-0) 143-1] 61.68 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 38-0] 39-2) 37-7) 105-7] 108-6] 100-5] 40.17 
Graingmillgprodiictsmecmemr to cectorteccte annie roe cine 41-4] 41-9} 43-5] 138-5] 136-6] 128-6] 57.34 
Bread and other bakery products................... 43-8) 43-4) 44-8) 109-7) 109-6} 103-9] 48.05 
Mistilledrandamna lush QuoOrse esearch eee cee ahi: 39-9} 39-8} 42-1] 157-0] 155-9| 141-6] 62.64 
obaccoand tObACCOMpLOCUICLS sie een) iol es eral: 40-4) 40-6) 42-3) 143-1) 141-7] 132-3] 57.81 
UID Dermprocuctsmeesmecer amici c tects «ce cen decree eras 39-4} 39-9) 41-9] 148-1] 145-7] 143-5) 58.55 
WEA CrspLOUdUCtS eareee ert meee cer nee le neo es ne Rear ote 36-9) 38-6} 40-6} 99-4} 98-6] 96-5] 36.68 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...................-.- 35:9} 37-9} 40-0} 95-9) 95-0} 92-5) 34.43 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 39-9} 41-1] 41-5] 111-6) 110-7] 107-8} 44.53 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 38-1} 39-3] 38-1] 112-4) 111-6} 109-9} 42.82 
Wioollentaoods merece eee oe. te ices: 40-3] 41-8] 43-8! 104-6] 104-3) 101-2) 42.15 
SyMbMeticscextil esvanl Gest Konewu rere lie miecrsranvere eee 42-6} 438-0} 44-7] 117-6) 115-7} 111-2] 50.10 
Clothing (textileancdtiur) ae renner cate neers 34-3) 36-5} 38-5] 98-5} 98-5) 94-6) 33.79 
IMengarclotinin omen aeebier = pene Me ae coy, Sita Paiastensctsine: « 33:4) 36-4] 38-8] 97-6] 96-8} 93-4] 32.60 
Womlensrclotinin cera tir eniar tae male oe eire e 33°2| 35-6] 35-6] 100-6] 102-2} 98-8) 33.40 
ERnibt2OO Sr tee eee eee er eee see eae os hae 35°9| 37-2! 40-1) 100-1) 100-6} 95-5] 35.94 
BVWVOOCEDLOUU CLO meer era Seren ian a serra: nonstate ceed cabamvelnle 40-1) 41-0) 42-6) 126-3] 126-1] 119-9] 50.65 
Awana anin gurl seepage clas ceierseisus cts ote ce 39-7} 40-1) 42-0) 1384-2) 1385-3] 127-1] 53.28 
JAVA R ean, ci bo. Gomr ce} oan EMEC Re enc eee 40-5} 42-2) 43-4) 115-0} 114-3} 109-9) 46.58 
O then wooa products ware eri etre eee 41-7| 42-7) 43-8} 108-2) 106-9} 104-3) 45.12 
IRAperDLOCUCtSe A eeee Ten isa. Soba aces ek 42-3] 42-1} 438-9} 160-9) 159-3} 151-1] 68.06 
Fal paniclepapers ri lise w eye every yaiscistareeee sidhteciets Sh 42-8) 42-3} 44-3) 171-7| 170-5} 161-4] 73.49 
Ot hempapenproductsemmer meee tec ene tens see ae 40-9} 41-5) 42-6) 126-7) 125-4) 120-3] 51.82 
Printing publishing and allied industries............... 40-1; 40-3} 40-4] 166-9] 166-6] 159-7) 66.93 
~lromancestec aprocuctseercaciniocte csieeicciiaeic eee ae oer. 40-3} 40-9} 42-9) 157-6} 157-5) 153-2) 63.51 
Aoriculturalsimplementsmeneeneieitim eens esa: 39-6} 39-8) 39-4) 166-9] 167-0} 162-8] 66.09 
Hapmcatedsancdistnucturalistecl ay ante asses ences 39-6] 40-6] 41-8] 166-9] 168-3} 162-6] 66.09 
Hand warelandstoolsevemece ss oeiencs a: sey Ja Geis eae 40-3} 40-5) 42-9} 142-9) 142-6] 137-6) 57.59 
Heating and cooking appliances..................... 40-2} 40-8] 41-2] 139-3) 138-0} 135-5] 56.00 
TRONICAStIN eS eee Erte i ean tc cee eee 39-8) 41-2} 42-9) 156-2) 156-6] 149-7) 62.17 
Machineryamantiactuninewemeenirierr cece eric sek 41-4) 42-0} 43-1] 151-7) 152-3] 144-8) 62.80 
Piahaayenay ingerel Eh No bishteell, oom booem amu dononea eben coceae 40-1} 40-5} 41-2) 171-3) 170-5} 170-0] 68.69 
Sheebemetalsplrocdilciseeemneetet ene nee heer e 40-0} 40-8) 41-1] 151-0) 150-9} 141-6) 60.40 
SLrANS HOLL LI ONLeCMIpIN Ctme ade serie eiesice © ease eee 39-3} 40-6] 42-0} 161-8] 161-3} 156-5] 63.59 
AIRCLALLAARCIDALGS seme te eke cise, eanrnecvere bcicem nace 41-3] 42-2) 43-4] 166-5] 166-9] 155-2] 68.76 
IMotoravieticlesims seats ca erie citer o sities cisrereiove wars, ares 36-0} 39-6) 42-9} 170-0) 170-2} 167-5} 61.20 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 38:5] 39-9] 42-0) 160-3) 160-8} 157-3] 61.72 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39-1} 39-1) 39-4] 161-3) 160-5} 157-6] 63.07 
Shipp diuncwancercpairin dere sererseie ccc necro 41-0] 42-7] 43-1) 151-8) 148-8} 145-8] 62.24 
SN On-LeLroOuspmMe bal prOGUCES = masmiaeiceme citi ieeierc er ine 40-7| 40-7) 41-6] 159-1) 158-8) 151-0} 64.75 
PMITIMIMUIMEDELOCUCES Meee ee mieteiereteaac sii eorieiee: 40-4] 40-3] 42-0} 146-5) 146-5) 141-9} 59.19 
IBrassiancdacoppenm DEOd UGtS ays ci ce sicniseeiies ae oars 41-0] 41-1} 41-8} 149-5] 148-3} 141-3] 61.30 
Simelemorancenetinin oh, mere eter evict er eaters 41-0} 41-0) 41-4) 171-1} 171-5} 163-2) 70.15 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................... 39-5] 40-3) 41-5] 151-4) 151-3) 142-0} 59.80 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 40-0} 40-5] 41-3] 167-2} 165-7} 156-6} 66.88 
*Non-metallic mineral products..................000: 42-3) 42-9} 44-1] 141-1] 140-3} 135-4] 59.69 
GS laaNLOCUCTS Mme etme ele Gis ion Ginnie eho ereior ies Gi ahs 43-5} 44-4) 45-2] 134-1] 132-1] 122-8} 58.33 
classmncdes lass PLOCMUCtS 1am ae mie tecciceieciec ienicie cre 41-9} 42-5) 44-6) 138-3] 1388-2) 1382-5} 57.95 
Products of petroleum and coal................220eee0> 41-2) 42-7] 41-6) 189-1] 192-3) 182-7] 77.91 
Whremcalproducwsmeeme rere eve noes o eae 41-8] 41-8] 41-8] 144-2) 143-5] 137-5] 60.28 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 43-4) 41-5] 41-6] 122-5) 120-8} 114-0] 53.17 
INCioagal Kalistancesal tomer tee cee niece aes ieee 41-6] 40-6] 41-6] 164-3} 164-4] 156-4] 68.35 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 39-7) 40-6] 41-8) 116-7) 116-2) 111-0] 46.33 
mibirableysoOdsarn tr enn... tienes Sati eue cera: 40-0} 40-9) 42-1] 152-2] 152-3) 146-8] 60.88 
WOD=0 EHR conachOaseonn mcnan autor eee nodes 39-7) 40-3) 41-3] 131-3} 129-9] 123-1} 52.13 
SGNSELUCTLONEM Ae cei reer s Misia fusisy wewlene sina be © 38-7} 39-5] 42-3) 148-5] 151-3] 142-9] 57.47 
iBuiilehwyey ain l SaawOMUIRES). oo pe ono caenococomounancooeuE 38-3] 39-6] 41-7) 160-7} 163-3] 156-1] 61.55 
Hichwaveubridges andistreets..a<.scssshiena5assesee a: 39-7] 39-3] 41-1] 120-9] 119-8} 111-9} 48.00 
Electric and motor transportation...............-.2-+0+ 44-9} 45-2! 45-2) 139-0) 189-3] 135-5] 62.41 
DELIV COM PRET Cee rer heh MyM cb. doverih he gtvunte siars 40-6] 41-2) 42-3] 838-0} 83-4) 78-6] 33.70 
HTOLeIspanclerestaulantsaerye sce toe aioe sean so melee 41-0} 41-4] 42-6) 82-3) 838-2) 78-4] 33.74 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.................0065 40-5} 41-7} 42-5) 80-0) 79-7} 75-2} 32.40 











Wages 


May 1 


1954 














June 1 
1953 
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TABLE C-7.-EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 











Average 








Average Average 
Period fee Hourly Weekly 
sa Week Earnings Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly AveragevlG4 5.) weer ue eae 44.3 69-4 30.74 
Monthly Average 1946.................. 42-7 70-0 29.87 
Monthly Average 1947.................. 42-5 80-3 34.13 
Monthly Average 1948....... fk Soe 42-2 91-3 38.53 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42-3 98-6 41.71 
Monthilyaeacverd ce: 105 0 ane ieee aes 42-3 103-6 43 .82 
Monthy Atveracer! Ohler sere 41-8 116-8 48 .82 
Monthly Avverage1952 0. 209s... eee ee 41-5 129-2 53.62 
Monthly Average 1953.21)... ..s5 seen 41-3 135-8 56.09 
Week Preceding: 
June 1 LOSS atts. Gosche Ee 41-7 135-9 56.67 
July 1, 1953. 41-3 136-2 56.25 
August ie F950 5 AR ae 41-0 136-0 55.76 
Seéeptemberg ln (9582 5 socn.6 a aenwss 41-0 135-7 55.64 
October 11950 woe ties. Goes 41-5 136-6 56.69 
INGvemiber elec eater 41-4 137-4 56.88 
December: aie: Gos aaa ero 41-2 138-4 57.02 
January LOGE Shenae ac ee eee 41-0* 140-4 57.56 
ING DTUar vaeeel te O04: ceca keene 40-7 140-4 57.14 
March Dee ODEs A ie el pa, ee 41-1 140-6 57.79 
April 1 ge Te ek a ee 40-9 141-0 57.67 
May Ne RO DA: eee atog nee cee 40-6 141-8 57.57 
June Ie LO 54S (ehh peak eae 39-9 142-3 56.78 














Earnings 











Index Numbers (av. 1949 = 100) 





Average 
Weekly 
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Consumer | Average 
Price RealWeekly 
Index Earnings 

75-0 98-3 
77:5 92-4 
84-8 96-5 
97-0 95-3 
100-0 100-0 
102-9 102-1 
113-7 102-9 
116-5 110-4 
115-5 116°5 
114-9 118-3 
115-4 116-9 
dliltsso 7 115-6 
116-2 114-8 
116-7 116-5 
116-2 117-4 
115-8 118-0 
115-7 119-3 
115-7 118-4 
115-5 120-0 
115-6 119-6 
115-5 119-5 
116-1 117-2 





Note:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are January 1, 1954, 38-5 hours $54.05. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC ‘757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
torm, Ul 75) andeioem sULCs 757. oA 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a _ lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 















































Unfilled Vacancies* Liv ae for 
Month RADE eeeeers 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
EEG alse na RTE y 20 eres Ve Aaa 30,499 | 19,709] 50,208 | 63,558 | 32,715 96,273 
August WL OAG Ree ety se 18.043 | 19.313 | 37,356 | 97,154] 42,090] 139,244 
August ORR eT Mes! hee 2 26.391 | 13.582 | 39.973 | 99,100 | 58,188 | 157,288 
August si Ue i a a a oc 39,951 | 14,570 | 54,521 | 80,456 | 49,511 | 129, 967 
LAA abe SOU ie ee ee 93/413 | 17,212 | 40,625 | 118,318 | 57,396] 175,714 
1s daw ode 19,382 | 17,772 | 37,154 | 111,524] 52,357] 163,881 
tee 7p ea es eee teeta 24203 | 20,321 | 441524 | 113,191 | 48,634 | 161,825 
Ci Gr BION3 eee ocak ovate elaaee.. 24,025 | 17,806 | 41,831 | 117,827] 53,453 | 171,280 
INionyeredbeysie al WERE Be Ae se A oe ae eect 15, 282 13, 058 28 , 340 144, 520 60, 997 205,517 
Boeri ord ee otc cs Cos La dloaae 15,446 | 11,868] 27,314 | 241,094] 74,513] 315,607 
298 9,121] 17,419] 354,965 | 84,306] 439,271 
ee ee | Beaty | cara |) Uzra8tn|4g0,ea3 | 10a 112) 42,745 
March "eS ao 0 eae ae Sa ta 9,014 10, 176 19,190 | 457,029 | 105,622 | 562,651 
April HOR eee ek eos tak 11/434 | 12/293 | 23,727 | 466,120 | 101,933 | 568,053 
May POROG AB Ue fon ern sdont be 14°942 | 15.335 | 30,277 | 378,873 | 86,818 | 465,691 
June b, LLT B ay eral i en ea 14, 284 15.790 | 30,074 | 237,848 | 76,782 | 314,630 
July PRET ORM RI oh en sta! tee 13,251 14.417 | 27,668 | 201,931 | 81,112] 283,043 
August GM OMA ate ths sl. Goh oa. 127113 | 12,913 | 25,026) 181,457] 77,396 | 258,853 








*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—_ UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 1954 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change from 














Industry Male Female Total May 31 peasy 
1954 19 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.........................- 981 1,124 25105 |+ 387 "| — 592 
FOVOS €2y. 5.52 Sova be a asi aers ore acre ie osereieteinueie alee aioe stares 1,266 5 1,271 |-- 35 |+ 291 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 721 38 759 |+ 108 |— 60 
Metal Mining 58 eos. tees crsctacucie e etannre taney ieee tetas 141 9 150 |— 55 |— 335 
UNI sy cetera ieee Are 1 Mh re eee cn ree Min, Meena Sh ce aS 123 4 127 |— 205 |— 62 
INonsMetaleiMining ty. 1. see sale ele Seer neice cet ere 421 5 426 |+ 392 |+ 364 
Quartyinoey Clayeand oandveltsaemeer ernie ee eect 10, waste ae 10 |— 3 |- 4 
Prospecting Set. feat. cise ce le take sislsieys ctetcbe es mcaiore a ctatavere 26 20 46 |— 21 |— 23 
Mantifacturing 425:.45.2 44 nae rn cee es oc irre eee 2,664 2,052 4,716 |— 609 |— 4,632 
Hoods:andsBbeveragesta4-aee eee nee eer. 362 328 690 |— 63 |— 420 
‘obaccorand sho baccoperocducts seeeeen meinen aera 10 3 13 |+ 6 j|+ 5 
Rup bDerseroducts se tsetse Haein coecince cater eiers 25 14 39 |— 18 |— 39 
Leatherseroducts ean men cone ieiiceiciien ie cette 57 101 158 |— 18 |— 208 
Textile Products (except clothing)..................... 81 164 245 |— 1 /— 128 
Clothine(textiletand fir) saaaee eee eer eee ieae 110 794 904 |— 180 |— 1,070 
Wood Products iss.cem savas Stirs eleva sierhn aeer ese 428 76 504 |— 84 |— 351 
Papen Productss sve setts ate oes oe ere teeter 112 fst] 165 |+ 22 |— 37 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 143 78 221 |— 44 |— 253 
Ironrandisteclubroductscnem keaton 447 103 550 |— 76 |— 382 
Piransporba blonsiacUlp in Cli te aaet eee tt eee tener se rrr 306 36 342 |— 64 |— 699 
INOn=Herrous) Metal’Productsjssmss eee ei eine 88 ae 121 |— 8 |- 202 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 214 76 290 |+ 26 |— 336 
INon=MetalliciViineralebroductsaneenneieninieneises oe 49 25 74 |— 104 |— 73 
Rroductsoteeetroleumand) Coal seer terete 14 9 23 |— 31 |— 30 
Chemical*Productss seer ote cee ee eee 148 104 252 |+ 47 |— 266 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 70 55 125 |— 19 |— 143 
Constructionec oe eee teeta hehe cn ean 1,885 94 1,979 |— 260 | — 2,139 
General’Contractorsin.. eee ee tee eee are 61 1,433 |— 267 ib (hay 
SpecialmbraderGontractoissae eee erect eeetine 513 33 546 |-++ 7\|- 387 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 589 271 860 |— 374 |— 775 
PEransporvavione errno ea cine ori 428 90 518 |— 299 |— 821 
S LORE Cae ere ean ee acre oe isi ie este Mihara 75 22 97 |+ 39 
Gomimimicationes eee ee ce ee io arate 86 159 245 |— 114 |+ 46 
Public Utility Operation=.--eos-ce eee eeecee 43 21 64 |— 122 \- 91 
EPA Cate eek oc ee eters sinter ee ioe 1,731 2,036 3,767 |— 892 |— 2,645 
Wholesale ceva vectiernc meee el tere oiete Sherer ce ie See ote aie ake rane 749 438 1,187 |— 94 |— 592 
Retail (ete waa. ees pore nc a2 eae ett eee 982 1,598 2,580 |— 798 |— 2,053 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 668 607 1,275 |-— 337 |— 1,082 
Service ic eece) one ee ee ee roe, ee eee 2,912 8,101 11,013 |— 2,654 |— 3,283 
CommunitysorsHubliciServicemesecenaneeeeceie eee 437 1, 247 1,684 |— 80 |— 595 
Governmenti service sane ne aoe eee ae eee 1,042 396 1,438 |— 1,551 |— 237 
Recreation: service seems tr tecsier etter iit ee tenet 348 119 467 |+ 158 |+ 103 
BuUSINESSTSCEVICC eae eee tien erie eee Recetoe eres 299 310 609 |— 3829 |— 177 
Personali Service fro core cnc ee ene 786 6,029 6,815 |— 852 |— 2,377 
Grand Total 2e0s. Shoe cece ane tet ere ee 13,460 14,349 27,809 |— 4,608 |— 15,008 





Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 1954 () 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





























: (?) Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group pa ee eee ee ee eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.... 1,429 917 2,346 4,700 1,134 5, 834 
@lericaliworkersiaacurm cccesme das ore elas 1,025 2,844 3,869 11,028 21,757 32,785 
DO ALESINVOLK ETS seat smcseneretorscers eteleteoistav-csele 1,279 IL Tet 2,430 4,349 9,745 14,094 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 986 6, 734 7,720 20,511 12 low 32, 662 
SAIN OU re awe ncieficte shite ars Enis oe see eases RANE Saree ater il 915 2 917 
FACTICH CUre Ald eis Mimo aero erraieeersiaiae ie 1,459 867 DF e20 1,568 585 2,153 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 4,735 1275 6,010 92,131 21,195 113,326 
Food and kindred products (ine. to- 

IDACCO) erent eter te mirc anerae 67 12 79 1,006 527 ipo 
extilessclothing6OtCsas.asmeneanee. 82 906 988 4,806 14,028 18, 834 
Lumber and wood products......... Us Parn 2 ei 10,550 177 10,727 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 61 20 81 763 343 1,106 
Leather and leather products....... 44 55 99 be lal} 1,181 2,296 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 8 2 10 236 60 296 
Me talworkin caer: a ae teres eee 344 12 356 135,00) 1,163 14,698 
ID exeina oal e oriciasas 6 atic Go aero 116 18 134 1,922 1,091 3,013 
Transportation equipment........... Tl bao SONAE note 3 1 PB 100 1,331 
IViSTVin Geren rine tite te enc nee tle ys \eliotaera ao doen - 55 DOL (at | Sete ete GIy, 
Conustructioneweeee ter eee once AV OS ectiaem satan 1,005 19,147 2 19,149 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 499 16 515 14,337 76 14,413 
Communications and public utility... A.M egresretonsisys eens 45 561 18 579 
iDracderand Service. aem.vae deacon. 208 193 401 2,510 1, 254 3,764 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ 762 32 794 13,776 847 14, 623 
OTEINCD ES eee he too a ee 42 7 49 2,001 317 2,318 
FAT) PLENLICES MEA Mrs alee av coe oe ae stale an AR so 123 3,018 11 3,029 

Wnekallediworkersaver «ec cs sec cies os 2,337 629 2,966 66,729 14,543 81,272 
ioral Guavel (ROOD. 5 os cnvccoovoduace 102 262 364 1,856 2,616 4,472 
Lumber and lumber products....... 201 25 226 7,061 298 7,359 
Metaliwionkin caer ter yeris seats 144 10 154 6,422 593 7,015 
CWonstructiontererr eee ea erie PROV Nees Aecngee cee 762 26, 216 9 26, 225 
Other unskilled workers............ 1,128 832 1, 460 25,174 HI O27 36,201 

GRAN DILOVAL Sr eee ica 13,251 14,417 27, 668 201,931 81,112 283,043 











(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
































1944—1954 
ve Applications a7 Placements BA 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

NOEs etree ere Se Cdn Oe oo Sead on here 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638 , 063 1,739,917 
QAO SNRs crap ce ay che oar MENSA SRM WARE obiee ee Cae 1,855,036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493,581 
TENG Lad o> Sa bchcttacan, PAD eNe nce Bi Ce aE TRC 1,464, 533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
OAT Meee HAs es satelite wee ROR fe ate aches 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
O48 ity Pe oe PN are eee SA itn ale, ol 1,197, 295 459 , 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
OL G eeere eae Rae eer tea. Meter eye sacs c aren: 1, 295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684, 179 
GH eee «oe teaaety eect voters peer ane, see Ses Piers 1,500, 763 575,813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
(KOE Sie 3 Gay abla no SO oe ta piace Perec racine 1,541, 208 623, 467 2,164, 675 655, 933 | 262,305 918, 238 
ODD Repay rh iN eer see Re ee aie ead ye, ees eh 1,781, 689 664, 485 2,446,174 677,777 302, 730 980, 507 
TERS Sel pee lng to SEO 8 eRe Oe ne rE 1,980,918 754,358 2,139, 216 661, 167 332, 239 | 993, 406 
NE (omaaerthoGh St ccoodudsoocoeAupOp ene 1,026, 348 396, 090 1, 422, 433 241, 630 144,393 386, 023 
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K—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 


AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.5S. 






































Tretinret ad Month of June 1954 
eee 
eceiving 
Province Benefit in | Number | Days Benefit Paid | Amount of 
Last Week on. | (Disability Days in Benefit 
of the Peek Brackets) Paid 
Month* POUR 
$ 
Newfoundland ®seemaccmas cori «erin ceri rter 3,540 903 128, 686 (646) 449,788 
Princes Wadwardels anc seem sere oh er eee nee 484 110 15,102 (224) 42,786 
INO VE SCOLIA tee ce cae erie ie Poca: Cena eee meee 5,124 3,073 202, 947 (4,312) 653, 598 
New Bruns wiGleseiacee oe chaise ics oon oe ae 5,998 2,491 224,314 (2,478) 725, 855 
QuUebeG eres aoe ents coe.n Wis waar SP tastaste eect cto nineties 67,297 29, 088 1,760,271 (33, 139) 5,316, 441 
Oritarloe age ee eee ee ee 56, 634 83,412 1,765,982 (20,244) 5,527,013 
Manitobat.teekee ec eee ee nn a ae Oe eee Cee 5,994 807 203,729 (4, 889) 600, 144 
Saska tehewar-m.as cheer stead aston secon ae cee enone 2,029 766 68,319 (1, 883) 205,151 
Alberta soe Br ere re eases ee ee ee ee 7,451 3,443 220,726 (4, 575) 720,441 
British, Columbiavacee nee ee eee 14, 129 7,849 460, 807 (9,291) 1, 461,012 
‘Lotale Canadawulne ad God separ init ween ene ey eee 168, 680 81,942 5,050,883 (81,681) 15, 702, 229 
otala Canada Wanvoul O54 ae cacti eerie 246, 269 87, 468 6,575,003 (81,922) 20,709, 106 
Total Canadas dine who bose cen teers 90, 859 49,161 DORA oath o xo ) 8,408,071 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON* THE 
LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT JUNE 30, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE 
REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY 


CASES *INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Days Continuously on the Register 





Province and Sex 


Total bend gi2 | 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-7 gang 

Newfoundland.......... 4,975 (21) 591 297 |, 405 925 919 1, 838 
Malowes sen aot 4,738 (19) 551 276 381 887 887 1,756 
Hemiale Jo cvestennisctet 237 (2) 40 21 24 38 32 82 
Prince Edward Island.... 692 (8) 116 64 73 113 68 258 
Male sivn stot erate 528 (4) 96 51 62 77 44 198 
Hemalezsnmeaeac cee 164 (4) 20 13 11 36 24 60 
Nowa scotia aeennt cies 8,339 (137) 1,649 685 923 1,318 927 2, 837 
Misle. i ptgccs se tee 7,109 (121) 1,445 599 790 1,128 784 2,363 
Hemialoneemee eccee 1,230 (16) 204 86 133 190 143 474 
New Brunswick......... 8,980 (115 ib, leer 755 957 1, 683 1,484 2,924 
BIO. s seyiciers = aiskers sie 7,503 (100) 973 643 797 1,456 1,332 2,302 
Hemale.,..0,5o0aehe 1,477 = (15) 204 112 160 227 152 622 
Quebec tisaacsemactedes 67,246 (1, 193) 10, 846 6, 556 7,989 11,307 9,361 21, 187 
Maloney aac eenrcn cox 48,072 (763) 7,701 4,601 5, 553 7,880 7,062 15,275 
Memale iene sects 19,174 (430) 3,145 1,955 2,436 3,427 2,299 5,912 
Ontariosac. -sesec rae 70,026 (993) 12,974 6, 928 8, 348 11, 430 7,685 22,661 
Male 252 ste ccsenee sear 50,103 (712) 9, 483 5,325 6, 039 7,928 5, 208 16, 120 
Hemalet’ yess cee 19,923 (281) 3,491 1,603 2,309 3,502 2,477 6,541 
Manitobae nia. ieee 8,391 (186) 1, 438 660 943 1,209 996 3,145 
Maleicsicc scutes omit 5,397 (131) 951 416 554 698 632 2,146 
Females crcseneee ce 2,994 (55) 487 244 389 511 364 999 
Saskatchewan........... 2,790 (61) 451 227 254 376 293 1,189 
Male Jias tine. cele 1,847 (44) 282 139 166 228 188 844 
iHemale wearers 943 (17) 169 88 88 148 105 345 
Alberta iter covcnocte cose 8,629 (135) 1,798 707 1,000 1,315 1,065 2,744 
Male wets ce cose 6,961 (113) 1,449 582 803 1,046 909 2,172 
Hemslenewceere rent 1,668 (22) 349 125 197 269 156 572 
British Columbia....... 19,463 (256) 3,515 1,744 2,450 3, 334 2,157 6, 263 
SLO istateiatya6reye acta 14,855 (199) 2,766 1,398 1, 922 2,472 1,670 4,627 
Hemalensswraceerer 4,608 (57) 749 346 528 862 487 1,636 
CANA DAV ee cree ne 199, 531 (3, 105) 34,555 18, 623 23, 342 33,010 24,955 65, 046 
Male fins. Seie eters 147, 113 (2, 206) 25, 697 14, 030 17, 067 23, 800 18,716 47, 803 
Hem alesse oasavwens a 52,418 (899) 8, 858 4,593 6,275 9,210 6, 239 17, 243 








June 30, 
1954 
Total 


2,974 
2,783 
191 


514 
378 
136 


7,831 
6, 870 
961 


6,798 
5,771 
1,027 


47,731 
33, 836 
13, 895 


30,547 
20,386 
10, 161 


4,455 
2,569 
1, 886 


1,175 
693 
482 


3,360 
2) 420 
940 


14, 445 
10, 733 
3,712 


119, 830 


86,439 
33,391 





* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—_INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JUNE 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Province 





Claims filed at Local Offices 











Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 





























a Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
INewrotndland heresactinvin acm tera vers. sty 1,382 LORS} 299 1,378 858 520 590 
erin CoRb awa Gelslan Cape mrtereracteee ie oe 277 180 97 264 207 57 68 
INGA COLIA Semttias meet oc in tai ae cons lets 3,980 roll 1, 663 3,981 8,174 807 1,030 
INewalbnunswaGKeene tactics se traeets crt ots 3,024 1, 880 1,144 3, 228 2,557 671 723 
MOMTYSLOYTO, a0 ates A hier ty Aas sts ot MO a 35, 657 20, 881 14,776 36,918 30,378 6,540 10,183 
MUA OM eet Eee hs Se encase resoead sis 49,724 26, 807 22,917 49, 850 42,600 7,250 10, 094 
WIGHITTO OE RA ahino nes hott alban iocere eee 3,589 2,183 1, 406 3,779 2,932 847 473 
SASKALCHe Wall Seen Me sick cen pioelccras sh 1, 182 805 377 1,197 884 313 241 
ivertal se eee Pal RL ho, 5, 522 3,021 2,501 5, 638 4,394 1,244 1,202 
lsbenaistn: (CalitaM ants, 56 o0canecbooecoaubeon ee 10,510 5, 521 4,989 10,772 8,307 2,415 2,222 
noua Gana wunesl Onassis 114, 797* 64, 628 50, 169 117, 005+ 96, 341 20, 664 26, 826 
EiotaluG@ana dase VMiayal O54 ewtamce en . 113, 427 67,021 46, 406 126,316 97,520 28,796 29,034 
Motali@anacdas June: JO53 see see ences 12), 102 44, 853 27,899 68,372 95, 532 18, 249 21,718 











tIn addition, 19,026 revised claims were disposed of. Of 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 18,258. ; 
There were 2,177 revised claims 


these, 1,372 were special requests not granted, and 886 were appeals by claimants. 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement on Man, 1984 tee 
RENetibeVCcTaEn OUeStADIIS CCM te eee | tani ee ets cee nhac ncins sa sae eee 10, 276 19, 284 6, 858 
Claimants Disqualified* 
Notaunenn ploy ec temeetesnaie a rosy aceite aimite se midst: aromas spnsls pecans urea? 3, 053 2,948 6,018 
INoOtcaAndbleromancmnotieavalla ble Or wOlkeun erin 1 ciiieie acter cts ake e- eee 2,414 DR ABA 1,504 
MosstoieworkaduetorawaAbourmcispute qacjenis opiates vies sy-beisec aiebstebersolereysietsrs 407 : 141 345 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................. 1,075 963 1,274 
ict aT POC OL mas COUG Obey. cpisnie aire os 2 clarsaie's aie a = eine Sn oisiels 4.009 ava qusieee ea 830 724 593 
Voluntarilyleft.employment without just cause......4-0-.. 3-2-6256. - 5,345 4,876 4,419 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women. . 1,193 1,004 826 
(OMIT TRS STEH ES dan oo oh Se toate hh aon ons Go Bae COeO Ed us ARACRanniore cero og 2,418 2,556 1,406 
aRouall wad cuaen dapat ab oon BHO A en Oe aDOOR Gln Gao cern rere cn Tonear os 27,011 34, 623 23, 243 





* Data for June 1954 inleude 6,347 on revised claims. 


+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Sourcsz: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























At Beginning of Month: Total Employed |Claimants* 

19 54M ON e hee oe oe ee ee a seek aeRO ee nM ek oe 3,161,000 2, 822,600 338, 400 
April’: gesagt c 7 AE OR ee to es te Bia ce een eee 3,317, 000 2,805, 300 511, 700F 
Marcha iaen 8.0 oe oh hae ace oR aes ce en rene Pane ee ee 8,342,000 2,829, 400 512, 600+ 
Mebruaryvestt. 4... (tte io) fn sos ene oe ee te oe Eee. me 8,339,000 |. 2,844, 200 494, 800f 
Jamnulary ot te of FAS Soe ee en erty ete a re, et ee ace: 3, 328, 000 2,937, 000 391, 000F 

1958=Decem Der: <i «5 oe eRe ws Ree tee a ree ae, SR oe 3,276,000 | 3,037,500 238,500 

INGWeM DER. cre Mr aiid ocho n arenes oi ce SIS ic ne ee Oe IN WO tr ete 3,230,000 | 3,076,400 153, 600 

October? Aah aha ee as os a ree eee oe a i ee eA Oh ace 3,220, 000 8,100, 600 119, 400 

Sep tem Dero sei capemters Waar TE oc (Ae re, RON RU cae rice YG eens 3,197,000 | 3,085,700 111,300 

AUIS E Sehr sem note ic tete oak ee Re oe oe I UDA Weed Spl. Sap es 3,171,000 | 3,060,100 110, 900 

NESS ga eh iets ae grams EE Mineedy AE. TL oh on see eaeny eo meen eins ore ote 3, 161, 000 3,041, 200 119, 800 

JUS. 28 jac eS oto td tocar eee Se oR eer en ene eae Stee nn ee 8,116,000 2,972,900 143, 100 

1 a) ee RE PROS RR Ie oA aha ae A DE eA a oe 3,119,000 2,903, 800 215, 200 








*Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 


7 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO AUGUST 1954 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















= si ee 
: ouseho ommo- 
ae Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation dities and 
Services 
1949=—Januarye soe e eee ee eect: 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
I GDIUALY saison cea ne eee 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
Marche tae acre aie are 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
PAD ELL eee We ee eee eee nce 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
May Soeur tke hi roach eee 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
JONG. Seas ork ein eee 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
Dah Viens poe ccton soe ete ee 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
A UPUSb ec neian ee nie Sic ett 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
Septembeniscnces oe eee eee ern 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
Octobersaasna eee een ere 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
INO Vem ber sere eens ci 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
IISCEM bere e ea ree eee 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
MCAT Situs seracloe is oie. tek aan at eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950—January = ena easter teers 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
HEDrUuSEY< soy on Caen ee 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
March 2a See e koe ene eeu iene 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
AN ohh Pearl ey on yn eee a bien tN is 101-2 99-8 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
CN EMM baer neck eee acme frei: 101-2 99°3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
UNCER ose Beciee eee eee 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
JUlys See ethene Le cole eee 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
ATIC UST A: pee eee oie ee ee 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
Heptem bers tea hen Noe ee ee 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
October erect eee 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
November’ tenth ome: 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
Decéemberne vet. ot eee eee 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
LV CAT. Tenn en ce a te 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1051—January os kee cee ane a tees, 107-7 109-9 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
CbLUALY= cise eee ee Cen eke 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
March: Sse pee ee ea tas 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
EN ril A eee eee eee eee eee py ibiibogy 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
NL Ay Soe Ans ee ee NE eee tan 112-2 114°3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
JUNO ichn Bie et Se eee eee 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
July Sle eet stares aaa etn oe 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
August. athenssc ee: eee eee 115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
September®.u cee. cee eee 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
October: 2a. he eee ee 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
INOVvem Dera: - oe eee 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
Wecemberwans so eee 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
RG ohh EP a tht tenet ah, ate. ey SRG ED 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
1952—Januarys scree ee ecee eae oaks 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
February ccc. otcce cee ee 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
Marche ane street cat ee eee 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
Aprils pec eh, os cee en eee 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
May a te So eee eee ee 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
JUNG RY eee eee dee oo 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
AAS cee Sie ery coe Ae a 116-1 116-0 120-6 bt oly/ 115-9 115-6 
AUPUSt eee eee eee te ee 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
Septembertt awe ke oe ee 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
October Sie ee oo eee 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
November yo. 0 ane eee ee 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116°6 
WECEM Der. isecck cee eee 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
1958 —=—Januarys cryc siete cree nice te eee 115-7 Ii5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
Hebruaryaccuse ten oa ce oe 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
IIH 6) oe a ial gL YSN eo beds rey a 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
ADT live Sen cere hc yee ee 114-6 110-9 2 Diet 109-7 116-9 115-0 
BYTE ike cee tre seers oe ie honoree eee 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
JUNOT. Ha. che eee res 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
JulyAee es as een oe fee 115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
UpUStreres ee ee hoes 115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
HEeptem bers ee mo eee ee eens 116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 
October cco eer eee ee 116-7 115-5 124-5 110-3 117-5 116-0 
Novembersns. ee oe ee 116-2 113-4 125-0 110-3 117-4 116°3 
Wecembertice. eee ict eek 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
1954—JanUaryrces en eee rene ee 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
GDEUAT Yin ee eee eine toi 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 
March sh oe nee eee 115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116°6 
Aprile ao eee eee es antes 115-6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
Ma Vicente au eae eee newts 115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 
UNOS eee ee eee eee 116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 117-5 
APA eta powirabiceresirn td aA o\ In om sea 116-2 112-1 126-6 109-6 117-2 117-6 
AU zUSt aero oe cote cl nooetae 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 si ipcag 





TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1954 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























Total Other 

SS SS Com- 

: Household eye 
aaa July 2nd, | June Ist, | July 2nd, Food | Shelter | Clothing Operation Sebati 

1953 1954 1954 ers 

ervices 
QiStaJohn se Nildess-ee cesar 101-9 102-5 102-6 100-2 107-3 102-0 104-0 102-7 
1S EDU Gaps ako ade Pee eee oe aBiOy/ 1138-9 113-8 105-7 122-9 116-0 119-2 116-1 
Salty COUN meen ck seat 115-8 116-2 116-2 109-5 121-0 118-5 116-5 122-9 
IN KesohPtsted le ee os one Ge pon apet eee 117°3 117-0 117-2 115-1 133-3 110-2 115-9 116-8 
© Tia welmewieh toc re cea shieporen 115-2 116-1 116-4 111-4 128-5 113-4 116-0 118-6 
EOrOntOusey ors Stocco ok 117-2 118-2 118-8 112-0 141-0 111-4 116-4 119-0 
Winn peowe petite serch anon 115-2 115-3 115-5 111-9 123-6 115-1 113-4 117-3 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 113-9 114-1 114-1 110-6 114-1 116-6 118-5 112-8 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 114-7 114-8 114-8 110-4 119-4 113-8 115-8 118-1 
Wan COUVELeredeciterminn meh 116-5 Hhilz7foal 117-0 111-2 125-0 113-3 124-5 118-8 





N. B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 











Locality 


Newfoundland— 


1—St. John’s.......... 


P.E.I.— 


2—Charlottetown..... 


Nova Scotia— 


O Taliaxe cance sie oe 
4—Sydney............ 


New Brunswick— 


5—Moncton........... 


Quebec— 


7—Chicoutimi........ 
Se eoondocducw eer 
9—Montreal........... 
10—Quebec............ 
11—Sherbrooke........ 


Ontario— 


14—Brantford.......... 
15—Cornwall........... 


20—North Bay........ 
21—Oshawa.>...3.4 


24—Sudbury........... 
25—Toronto..... ...... 
26—Windsor...... .... 


Manitoba— 


27—Winnipeg........ ee 


Saskatchewan— 


ee er cc) 


Cc er cry 


cy 


ORDA HCREiC] a ac a aon: 


28— REGINA asses eee ee 


29—Saskatoon......... 


Alberta— 


30—Calgary......... oe 


31—Edmonton...... 
British Columbia— 


32—Prince Rupert....<......0...0.«: 
Bo-— LTAllsGheeue cee 
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Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 
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Round steak, 
per lb. 


Beef 


(blade removed), 
per lb. 


Blade roast, 
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ie) 
GO" 1G6"" "Ot SoS Se) 160 
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Stewing, boneless, 
per lb. 


rs 
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Ee WCW CO Wa WwW w EHD 
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oOo fF FS oO oo Fe Fe FSF FS oO oH Se eS 
BODO Oy ee Ga Ow) Go) Go eS ho co aa 
9 a ee CAD Ee OO) eo) Te CoB pea C79 


48-6 


Hamburger, 











Pork 
SR inchs 
gS | 68 
ihc cere: 
ge z E 28 
cts cts. 
81-3 78-1 
74-2 63-0 
79-5 59-4 
75-8 61-4 
80-7 57:8 
80:3 58-6 
71-8 68-0 
77-7 58-5 
17-3 59:3 
70-6 56-6 
77-2 57-7 
71-0 54:3 
73-6 58-6 
77-0 54:5 
75:5 58-6 
(EEN Rope soee 
79-3 ae 
81-5 63-0 
77°4 57: 
UGS Ves locdnc 
79:8 50:4 
77-4 55-9 
79-7 ae 
74:3 63-0 
79-2 51-4 
d 
79-4 58-6 
d 
75:5 57-2 
70-5 57-0 
70-1 58-0 
70-1 | 59-2 
66-1 51-4 
79-0 67-2 
76-0 64-0 
81:4 64-4 
78-8 59 1 








sliced, rind-off, 


Bacon, side, fancy, 
per } Ib. pkg. 


rs 
~I 
(200 ay Rey Bey 7 teeing “Tee | 


or — 
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Se 7s SS FS. & Cr oO 
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Sausage, pure pork, 
per lb. 


cts. 


or 
rs 
COL Ge [OO Sh 100" Sd oe 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JULY, 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 










































































: ay | <8 ae 
25 ; Be aa ae 
= ’ . bdo lhe a | Leo! x oO = 
wey af Go *e Pi Oo Shr > 
Locality a eB Ae a 3 Pt & g ae 
Sad Rs Aiea Preis lo le Wee. (eck | ede Psi 
Or. de ao. wd Ad F ate R g Bs a 
“2 Eg . BO ae ba aa ed — Sie 
és | $2 |gis| co | ge | 23 | gf | ae | Se 
PA | ee | feel bo | $8 | oh | Ba | a8 | Se 
4 Ey eal ‘e) n fc ca = ea 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts ets cts 
Newfoundland— h 
tS Gerd OLN Grete e attsieinic ee oleate wielallis Sesto eae 8-4 12-7 20-4 10-8 57-2 71-1 32-0 74-0 
P.E.1.— g 
2—CharlorsetOwl. sa... eves ore 86-7 8-9 14-4 19-4 9-9 52-1 50-3 17-0 64-8 
Nova Scotia— g 
RiaalS CHEE <a A Ao ee rar aes 73°8 8-8 12-8 18-6 9-0 49-8 58-6 20-5 64-2 
g 
Are VCLTLO Vase arent ays aheralemier ets sre eveVereie:s's 70:2 8-9 14-0 19-4 10-1 50-4 59-4 22-0 65:5 
New Brunswick— g 
== MON CLOM Gee a eneate aie te oteetancioieitiar ei licswia cee Slaes 8-8 15-6 18-6 9-4 51-6 59-0 20-0 64-2 
g 
Ga Sainte Olea se enineeiie desis 87-0 8-5 13°3 18-9 9-3 48-7 60-9 21-0 65:8 
Quebec— 
HOT COULLIDESe ere eee aerate eter albo, suse ale 8-4 16-0 19-4 9-7 55-2 62-8 20-0 59-7 
g 
BEV ee een rere cee hated visto o 82-3 7°8 12-7 17:5 9-6 45-5 59-8 22-0 59-3 
G=— Montes leanavcesis wee Sic etiwstess 90-8 8-0 12-7 17-4 8-7 49-9 64-3 20-0 60-5 
OS QUe DEG Aree einer e dette «catenins 88-8 7:8 12-5 17-9 9-0 52-4 60-4 20-0 61-1 
lil Sherbrooke... cece Jsetie «<c/00" 81-0 7-9 13-1 17-9 8-6 49-4 60-2 20-0 60-0 
g 
TBE eye CO Side dein GR GCe ee Race Ooi | Seen ieee 7°8 127, 18-0 8-9 47-2 54-3 19-0 58-9 
HSM TeGrhVLViers aici rei iciaeieis ciseniei || a. mck averse 8-0 12-7 17-4 9-4 50-3 iyo 19-0 58-7 
Ontario— g 
AES ATUL OLG scorer oiste attic arate Stee ie sate wiand 8-1 12-7 17-6 9-3 45-1 60-1 21-0 60-6 
gz 
15 ——(Worn' wal lcs yaoetves sic ista cree cilo as alls ways.re (7 12-7 18-1 9-3 46-8 59-4 20-0 61-0 
g 
NG — HOGG VVLLLIaT see ceric icy clei nelle oes saaras 7-9 14-0 19-0 9-8 53-2 Dr ll 23-0 62-7 
g 
atl On ern winsrciecieidat ie cidien 98-0 8-2 12-7 17-7 9-6 45-4 63-7 22-0 62-8 
Sa err lane ih On sere estepeias oseac oles ite: «03 5 ae 8-2 12-0 18-9 10-0 51-0 61-0 25-0 62-4 
g 
NOE On COM ese Meperc ici eie Sa «Sie earns 88-2 8-0 12-7 17-5 9-6 46-0 58-8 21-0 63-0 
g 
ZO NOT GMP S Vg vate ake case the sa cede 8-5 13-0 19-1 10-4 47-8 65-5 22-0 63-4 
Bik ORG a Bn aod su GOR He eect eerie 7°9 IPAe ef 17-6 9-3 46-0 60-0 21-0 61-4 
oO ELA WEE We aire iicr cris 8 aves ue 98-3 8-0 12-7 17:4 9-3 48-3 63°5 21-6 60-9 
25——- SAUL tS LesmNLATIO sae cis cee taace oe |inco aeintes 8-3 oid 19-3 10-4 49-7 61-3 23-0 63-1 
Am UCL ULE Vise eat ateveisicheraks ie us ar ciererellles.< sik ach 8-2 13-3 18-3 10-2 48-6 58-8 23-0 62-2 
g£ 
2 A OLOMCO sree as e ote sorties’ s-< a severe 95-2 7:9 12-7 17-4 9-0 44-1 61-2 22-0 62-1 
NVA CLS OLS eye er ietoc ay icto cles ace cia olor 83-4 8-3 12-7 17°8 9-7 48-7 61-3 22-0 61-9 
Manitoba— t g 
Pi VWATDI DCD a Neots oie cde es etevs/<: stone cles 98-3 7-5 15-0 17-7 10-9 70-6 57-2 21-0 61-6 
Saskatchewan— i 
PACT Ril shea Vale ¥y Saggy a8 Gg OA ORE BOC OO CEN 77-0 7-9 14-4 18-5 11-4 68-1 52-3 19-0 60-4 
t g 
0 SAS ICA LOOM MATE choise ioiels: ccrraro Catalin a's sieves 7°8 13-6 17-7 13-0 64-5 50-9 20-5 61-0 
Alberta— t g 
BU Mal vary farce ciel: ae tRoers er sidjan 85-2 7°6 14-4 18-1 11-3 64-8 54-3 21-0 63-2 
t g 
SHIN ONLONeeiete iyeteriseie cic < ce erst: 79°4 7:8 14-4 17-9 11-1 64:3 51-9 20-0 65°3 
British Columbia— t 
ol EYINCOMUpPeLr ban. «. seaiisien's = 4s aleve 92-0 8-5 14-0 18-6 10-6 63-1 61-9 31-0 66-9 
t g 
cme red betetet ctr cies beter oy sis ei elcyetcioveseveieisverei|foueis creste@ 8-1 17-0 18-4 11-0 68-5 63-4 23-0 66-0 
t g 
DA VEN COUV Clea atals cities siale « cieieinis'= 85-9 7-9 16-0 17-8 9-3 58-3 60-1 21-4 65-9 
gz 
DOV ACCOLIA Ee tet eo cot nee coco. 92-4 7-9 16-0 17-9 9-6 60-3 62:6 24-0 66-7 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Sourcr: Dominion 








ae 
Locality ‘qr & 
A802 
oS Om 
Meas 
gaa 
©) 
cts 
Newfoundland— 
1—St. Johnisseeeeaeae ee 35-4 
P.E.1.— , 
2—Charlottetown......... 36:5 
Nova Scotia— 
$—Halifaxgcerecssenae mcs 35°6 
A=Sydneyn.cc.coseascosnee 36-1 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton............... 30°8 
6—Saint John............. 36-2 
Quebec— 
(—Chicoutimiee cesar 35-4 
as All bry en Ain Se os 32-3 
9—Montreal . fasetess osie ce 32-9 
10 —QUEDEC:... cavcewie arc 34-3 
i1—Sherbrooke............ 34-0 
12——Sorel Fai-c home oiiostemion 33°3 
13—Three Rivers........... OY 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford.............. 32-7 
15—Cornwall, 2.020 5. esens 33°8 
16—Fort William........... 35°6 
17—Hamiltons.eeeete ccc eee 32-9 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 33-8 
19-—Tond ons. ceutcces comme 32-3 
z0=——Northi Baye .er.aceceee 34-0 
2I—Oshawa.cceencescseae cs 32-8 
22—O LCA WA oe ee fee nee 33-0 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-4 
2A—- Sud DUT Yee See onan 33-0 
25— Torontowaeeneeeeee eer 32-5 
26—Windsone, sce veeeiees tee 33-1 
Manitoba— 
27—Winnipeg............... 35°3 
Saskatchewan— 
28 — OP INS eee .teiecies ao sere 35-9 
29—Saskatoon.............. 35-0 
Alberta— 
30—Calgary. 2... cose a: 33°8 
31—Edmonton.........../. 34-8 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 37-6 
Sor PAL Peach eens eee 36-4 
34—Vancouver............. 35-1 
OO VICLOTIA..t. Sosa cee = 351 


averages for earlier years. 
with bone-in. 
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BS el 
= © 
“ION 


40-5 
39°8 
39-7 
40-1 


(d) Including butts. 





Lard, pure, per 


29- 
Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. 


1 lb. pkg. 


me NN 


on 


on 


3 


1 


(e) Local. 





Shortening, per 
1 lb. pkg. 


aC) 
So 
“NI 


(oe) 
rs 
fon) 


bho 
Jes) 
ao aS > 


(Se) 
So 
H> “Iho: (Co F007 FIND" G0: cS > Sa. 


ize) 
— 
— 


bo 
co 
=e CO bv 


(JN) 
— 
bo 


ive) 
= 
Ts 


33°2 
33°8 
30-1 
30-5 








Salmon, canned, 
fancy pink, 


23° 


23- 


g I _ They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
hanges in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 
(f) Imported 


per 4 lb. flat 


0 
8 
a 


0 








Orange juice, 
unsweetened, 
per 20 oz. tin 


cts. 


ro 
oo 
or 


eS Re 
aN 
eS) 


22-4 
20-8 
18-2 
17-0 


Peaches, choice, 
halves, 


nO 


bho — 
— co 


bo 
pant 


21- 


per 15 oz. tin 


+ 
7) 


an wp Fo @ 


8 
6 
9 


0 








choice, 24’s 


Tomatoes, 


lon) 
~s 
nm 


to wo 
nse ~ 


wo bv 
ao wo 


i) 
rat 


bo 
oS 
iio) 


20- 


23 


(28 oz.) per tin 


w 


ee) 


al 


a> 


aif) 
“8 


Peas, choice, 


ie) 
os 
DM 





23° 


m 
18- 
m 
20- 
m 
14: 
m 
if 


per 20 oz. tin 


Canned Vegetables 


co 


rs 


3 
8 
9 
7 





per 20 oz. tin 


Corn, cream, 
choice, 


OQ 
ct 
na 


bo 
oo 
bo 


el 
o 6 
aN 


nH 
~I 
a ow won fo oan ns -,¥ Sf © 


19-1 
19-5 


20-2 
20-8 


16-9 
19-2 
15-1 
15-5 


Bao ibe o 


(a) Including cuts 
(g) Mixed carton and _ loose. 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JULY, 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 





Locality 


Newfoundland— 
1S bad ON iSisses niceties iencle 


P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown......... 


Nova Scotia— 
Ba Alafax oe asics oats 


New Brunswick— 
= WONCLOM omer rita ee ates 


Quebec— 
iO MICOULUINI seen ee ee 


1O—Quebecs ny geen 
11—Sherbrooke............ 
ID SOLE amen nec tino t ice 


Ontario— 
14——Brantiord seacnnce een c..< 


15—Cornwall Bene ere ears racer 
16—Fort William........... 


ZO0—INorthebaVvernceee. cee oe 
21 Osha waiens.« ceiss cle ans 


24——Sudbury.c..c.<0+.e+ +s 
Zoe LOLOULOL cenit ese. 
20 WANGSOI see neterdsteele o- 


Manitoba— 
27—Winnipeg............... 


Saskatchewan— 
Per layeta MEY, acoso. rie ea bere 


29—Saskatoon.............. 


Alberta— 
RUS CHIEN AY bor cong easoee 


Sl—MWamontons...s-.s2- 0 -- 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 


Bee TAN Wee. c sve sans oe a + 


SO—Victoria...........0000 


(h) Evaporated milk, 17-0¢ per 16 oz. tin. 
(s) 28 oz. tin. yess 


Australian. 





Oranges, California, 
288’s, per doz. 





= 
bo 
ile) oS a> co or So ~~] 


— 
or 
on Fr Ff Oo wo Oo fF NN OD CO 


39- 


= 
— 
—_ 


eos 
co 
or 


38-1 
37-2 








Bananas, yellow, 
per lb. 


Q 
+ 
an 


eo 
(==) 
w 


bo 
f=) 
(oe) 


bo 
bo 
Cr tS) CSE Oe INS NS Ot OG CO es 8 COL a5 


bo 
=) 
I 


bo 
wow 
or 


bo 
oo 
oo 


ure. 

















Potatoes, Canadian, 
No. 1, per 10 lbs. 


ie) 
+ 
wm 


bo (Je) 
So fp) 


bo Ww 
IH 


21- 
22° 


71: 


oo bo 


Io ££ Fk B OC WY OO & 


> C&C CO OD 


a4 





cooking, per lb. 


Onions, No. 1 


ee) 
Go fon) Hm 


9-5 
9-7 
8-2 
8-7 


(k) Californian. 





























quality, in bags, 


Coffee, medium 
per lb. 


et 0 
= ine 
on 
oo 


= 
— 
_ 
wo wo w 


i 
bo 
Er 


a 
He 
_ 

OS SS Ve Co. «6S, 6 1GO (SS 





Coal 


Anthracite, 
per ton 











Bituminous, 
per ton 


21.60 





8 so | 4 
a =o i 
Q 
E ga 3 R) 
om 3% -~ a.) 
Bad 3 a ee 
Bee ote sh oie 
is\ es Sats 
oa ae eee 
59 25 20 
~ & aq oon 
Ay SG cml 
cts cts cts. 
k w 
34-5 26-0 64-4 
n 
29-0 27-3 52-8 
29-0 Zot 53-9 
n 
30-0 26-5 52-8 
n 
29-3 25-4 51-2 
4a 
30-4 27-4 56-3 
n 
ef yD Ne 28-5 58-7 
28-2 24-8 55- 
n 
30:6 24-8 51-1 
n 
30-1 25-6 54-7 
n 
30-2 24-8 55-2 
n 
29-7 23-6 56-0 
n 
28-3 24-9 55-4 
30-8 23-2 54-0 
n 
30-8 24-7 56-0 
nN 
27-8 25-7 52-9 
n 
30-0 23-0 53°3 
32-2 25-1 56-8 
29-2 22-4 53°6 
n 
eee 23-4 54-0 
n 
27-6 22-7 57-2 
n 
29-4 25-2 54-0 
n 
30-3 se 56-1 
28-4 25-0 52-0 
n 
29-5 24-2 52-8 
n 
32-0 24-2 54-2 
n 
30-1 Dil 52-3 
30-4 26-7 52-6 
32-0 26-1 50-1 
n 
29-6 24-7 52-1 
n 
31-8 25-6 51:5 
n 
29-1 26-0 54-5 
nN 
29-3 26-5 52-2 
n 
26-1 23-5 50-6 
nN 
29-1 24-1 49-5 
(m) 15 oz. tin. 


(v) Including tins. 


(w) Orange Pekoe. 


(n) Mixed—Californian and 
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G—Sirikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JULY, 1953-1954} 












































Number of Strikes | Number of Workers jn ee 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Gans aiid a aT te 
mencing In | mencing In Man- /|Estimated 
During | Existence| During | Existence} Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1954* 
SE UILULAT Vomre teens Sher shave: gS Sele ig Salis os 24 24 10,619t; 10,619 | 156,969 6-19 
DEOL EVISEN Oe See enada Sadsess 6 ee owls i 17 749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
isc eae eine eal S ie wives Has rice ee 12 18 ey: 1,722 13, 945 0-02 
PANO emt Bae eet bays. Sree lanes)» ahica get + - 24 33 1,657 2,268 24, 661 0-03 
A Se Or Se Se ee ee 7 20 2,032 3,341 31,040 0:04 
PIE OR i Ge 20 31 9, 086 10, 157 86, 085 0-10 
SURE Pe es Oe ee ee 15 29 4,410 6, 607 54,111 0:07 
Crmulative covals a2 see sus ice» « 109 29, 660 419,081 0:07 
1953 
Say eaten ee ree 2's eat ades wb: 14 14 2, 1364 2,136 31,050 0-04 
Sanat Vin ee. snea tcl tincl ew odgins 5 11 19 2,448 3,757 23,777 0-03 
OAC LN rahe ct. orb Rie alta aiviges’ ~ « 12 20 4,479 5,405 32, 998 0-04 
PR CU eae pets ete ott Hise y zee a 15 22 2,854 3, 626 29, 180 0-03 
Dyess aN MY Peete etch Seats nh. gia Moo + M7 30 2,740 4,752 36, 097 0-04 
Sees nett hy ete cee RN tla i. aisiec ane. 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,300 0-07 
EES 5 Aer ene ap el ee a a 17 32 4,653 7,399 73,898 0:09 
ReTIPLU LUE OSLO USB nu Sid oie n.d ss 102 24,119 284, 300 0-05 





* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knolwedge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY 1954 (‘) 

















Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars(2) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July 1954 


Mininc— 
Sodium sulphate miners and 
mill workers, 
Ormiston, Sask. 


Base metal miners and mill 
workers, 
Riondel, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Veneer and plywood 
factory workers, 
Ste. Therese, Que. 


Planing and box factory 
workers, 
Digby, N.S. 


Metal Products— 
Safe and vault factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Refrigerator factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 
Weyburn, Sask. 


Route salesmen and dairy 
workers, 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


Ladies wear store clerks, 
Sudbury, Ont. 
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a) 


45 


216 


175 


190 


460 


34 


25 


945 


4,500 


175 


285 


4, 200 


9, 600 


400 


300 


140 





Commenced April 1; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; terminated July 30; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


Commenced June 16; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages to rates at neighbouring 
mine, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 11; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages in new 
agreement under negotiations; 
terminated July 2; return of work- 
ers and replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced June 28; for a new 
agreement providing for reduced 
hours from 493 to 44 per week with 
same take-home pay; terminated 
July 3; conciliation; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced June 10; for imple- 
mentation of award of conciliation 
board for reduced hours from 
42% to 403 per week with same 
take-home pay and fringe benefits; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 28; for a union 
agreement of one year’s duration 
providing for increased wages and 
other changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced June 5; protesting dis- 
missal of 14 workers for refusal to 
work Saturday night during sum- 
mer months; terminated July 16; 
conciliation; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 14; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop and adjustment 
in seniority; terminated July 17; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced June 29; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and union security; untermi- 
nated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY 1954 (!) 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 





Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July 1954—Concluded 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 


Beverage room employees, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Beverage room employees, 
Lethbridge, Alta. 


Beverage room employees, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Beverage room employees, 
Edmonton, Alta. 








20 





91 


183 


51 


513 








600 


1,000 


450 


16 


13, 000 








Commenced February 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 44 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
arbitration board; terminated July 
12; return of workers and replace- 
ment; in favour of employers. 


Commenced April 22; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board for reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, Rand formula for union dues 
and extension of vacation plan in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
terminated by July 14; return of 
workers and replacement; in favour 
of employers. 


Commenced April 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, extension of vacation plan 
and for welfare plan, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
terminated July 13; negotiations, 
return of workers and replacement; 
in favour of employers. 


Commenced April 23; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 54 
to 48 per week, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
July 3; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced April 27; for new agree- 
ments providing for reduced hours 
from 44 to 40 per week with same 
take-home pay and extension of 
vacation plan, following reference 
to arbitration board; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1954 


MInING— 
Coal miners, 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


Coal miners, 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 


Coal miners, 
New Waterford, N.S. 








eC 


1209 


20 





2,800 


20 





Commenced July 8; suspension for 
practice of leaving mine _ before 
regular quitting time; terminated 
July 12; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced July 20; dispute over 
work available for one miner; 
terminated July 20; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced July 23; five-day sus- 
pension for leaving mine following 
mechanical breakdown; terminated 
July 29; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY 1954 (?) 











| 
Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —_—_—______———| in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- d Working 
ments Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1954—Continued 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery and confectionery 
workers, 
Vancouver and 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


Food processing factory 
stationary engineers, 
Leamington, Ont. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 
Regina, Sask. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products 
Sawmill workers, 
Kapuskasing, Ont. 


Metal Products 
Steel products factory 
workers, 
Montreal and 
Lachine, Que. 


Structural steel 
fabricators, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etce.— 
Building products factory 
workers, 
Ville La Salle, Que. 


CoNsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, 
Welland, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILirizs— 
Other Local and Highway 
Trans port— 
Truck drivers and 
warehousemen, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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bo 











499 


) 


130 


(°) 
50 


1,157 


416 


21 


70 





8, 000 


210 


130 


600 


600 


900 


90 


30 











Commenced July 8; for a new agree- 
ment providing for reduced hours 
from 38 to 35 per week and other 
changes, following reference to 
conciliation board; partial return 
of workers; unterminated. 


Commenced July 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Aug. 25-53 
and time-and-one-half for Saturdays 
and Sundays, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced July 30; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and other changes; unterminated. 


Commenced July 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and production bonus, fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 8; protesting sus- 
pension of a worker for being 
absent without leave; terminated 
July 9; negotiations; in favour of 
employers. 


Commenced July 23; for imple- 
mentation of award of conciliation 
board for institution of job evalu- 
ation plan in new agreement under 
negotiations; unterminated. 


Commenced July 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; terminated July 23; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 26; for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


Commenced July 15; protesting 
suspension of a driver for damage 
to load and truck in transit; termi- 
nated July 15; return of workers 
pending reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY 1954 (‘) 














Industry, Occupation 
and Locality Establish- 


ments 





Number Involved |Time Loss 


Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1954—Concluded 


TRADE— 
Brewery warehouse workers, 
retail stores clerks and 
truck drivers, 
Southwestern Ontario. 


bo 
— 


160 


Glass and paint jobbers, 2 14 


Victoria, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Cocktail lounge and 1 
restaurant employees, 
London, Ont. 


58 











(1) Preliminary data based where possible on 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


1,400 |Commenced July 5; protesting re- 
moval of helpers from certain 
trucks and refusal to load and un- 
load non-union trucks; terminated 


July 16; negotiations; compromise. 


60 |Commenced July 26; for a greater 
increase in wages than recom- 
mended by conciliation board in 
new agreements under negotiations; 


unterminated. 


85 |Commenced July 22; protesting 
dismissal of four workers following 
altercation over change of job for 
one worker; terminated July 27; 
return of workers pending settle- 


ment; indefinite. 











reports from parties concerned, in some cases 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 250 indirectly affected; (4) 69 indirectly affected; (°) 730 indirectly affected; (®) 31 indirectly 


affected. 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
eT TS SL a EE TE aS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SD 


Current Manpower Situation 


ee ENT remained stable in most of Canada during September, 
although there were indications that the usual seasonal peak in 
labour demand had been reached during the month. This annual peak in 
employment occurred somewhat later this year than last, owing mainly 
to the high level of fall construction activity and to an unusually large 
increase in logging employment. The seasonal easing in labour demand 
coincided with a withdrawal from the labour force of students and other 
short-term seasonal workers. The fact that there were more persons 
leaving the labour force than the decline in the number of jobs available 
resulted in a decrease in the level of unemployment during the month. 


It is now more than 12 months since an easing began to occur in the 
exceptionally tight labour market situation that prevailed in the early 
summer of 1953. Since that time, the economy has proceeded through a 
period of adjustment, although recent indications point to stability in 
the level of economic activity. Changing economic conditions have been 
reflected in a number of changes in Canadian labour markets. 


To some extent, the decline in employment in the fall of 1953 was 
attributable to a fairly general effort to cut back inventories at most 
levels of production and distribution. Other factors were also involved. 
The emphasis in consumer expenditures was shifting from durable items 
to services; foreign trade was becoming increasingly more competitive; 
the farm sector was having increasing difficulty in marketing its grain. 
The shift in investment spending from plant and machinery to various 
types of construction projects, predicted earlier in the year, was also 
evident. 


In addition, the growth of import competition during the year clearly 
affected the production of numerous domestic manufacturing industries 
and the decline in some kinds of defence expenditures also affected 
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employment in some plants. A more general development, as far as the 
labour market was concerned, was the increased attention being paid by 
management to more efficient utilization of manpower resources. These 
factors combined to soften the demand for labour, particularly in certain 
manufacturing industries. 


Higher yearto-year levels of unemployment resulted not only from 
the decline in employment but also from the continued growth in the 
labour force. When employment declined in Canada last year, for the 
first time in four years, the seasonal rise in unemployment during the 
fall and winter was unusually sharp. By the middle of April, a year-to- 
year comparison showed 122,000 fewer persons with jobs, 138,000 more 
persons without jobs and seeking work and 176,000 more persons regis- 
tered for work with the National Employment Service. 


After April, employment in- 

INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT creased more than seasonally, 
i particularly in the agricultural 
sector, and some of the loss that 
occurred during the winter was 
recovered. By September, over-all 
employment had almost reached 
the level of a year earlier but had 
easonall not increased sufficiently to absorb 
paueed all of the increase in the labour 
force. This was reflected in a 
JFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASONDJ year-to-year increase in the number 
1953 1954 of job applications registered with 

the National Employment Service 

and in the DBS estimates of persons without jobs and seeking work. 


Index 


120 





100 


The index of industrial employment, seasonally adjusted, turned 
downward in May 1953, and in the subsequent 12 months there was a 
gradual decline amounting to about four per cent. Through the past summer 
more balanced employment conditions have prevailed and industrial em- 
ployment has held stable at a point comparable to that of early 1952. 


The manufacturing and construction industries were almost wholly 
responsible for the decline in industrial employment, just as they led in 
the rise through late 1952 and early 1953. Against the downward trends 

in these two sectors, a gradual 
Index strengthening, in excess of season- 
MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT: al movements, was established in 
1949 = 100 other industries. Most buoyant 
were the wholesale and retail 
trades, finance, insurance and real 
estate institutions, and_ service 
activities. Continuing advances in 
these sectors, together with an 
unusually early start in pulpwood 
logging operations, largely ac- 
counted for the recent stability 
evident in the overall level of 
industrial employment. 


120 


110 





JFMAMJJASONDJ FMAMJJASONDJ 
1953 1954 
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Manufacturing employment, seasonally adjusted, declined almost 
seven per cent between May 1953 and August 1954. Employment reduc- 
tions were fairly widespread. In the durable goods sector, the aircraft, 
shipbuilding, railroad rolling stock and agricultural implements industries 
experienced the largest reductions, and in turn, resulted in decreases 
in machinery manufacturing and most of the primary and secondary steel 
industries. In non-durable goods manufacturing, the textile products and 
clothing industries recorded comparable losses. 


In recent months, while employment has not entirely stabilized in 
most of the durable goods industries, some strengthening has been ap- 
parent in the non-durable goods sector. In the seasonally adjusted em- 
ployment indexes, minor gains have 
been recorded in the textile, 





clothing and leather goods in- Hours per Week., 

dustries; in addition, sustained or AVERAGE HOURS WORKED: 

rising employment levels have f Bee eera ag : 4B 

persisted throughout the period in 

the paper products, non-metallic 42 

mineral products, chemical and 

petroleum industries. 41 
Average hours’ worked per As 

week in manufacturing during the 

first half of 1953 remained at, or a 


slightly above, the level of the ay er Bead eas SOND 
ane 


previous year. By September, last 

year, however, the trend turned 

perceptibly downward and a sizeable year-to-year gap developed, which 
was still in evidence by July of this year. In the case of non-durable goods, 
the downturn appeared as early as June of 1953; in the case of durables 
the dip did not come until October. Average hours in both components 
have, however, remained moderately below last year’s levels so far 


in 1954. 


Average hourly earnings in manufacturing continued to rise slowly 
throughout this period, both non-durable and durable goods manufacturing 


showing roughly the same gains. 
At July 1, 1954, however, workers 


in durable goods production were Besa: er Hour 
still earning about 15 per cent VERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


‘ facturin 
more, on an hourly basis, than 


those engaged in the manufacture 
of non-durable goods. 


150 
4 140 


Average weekly wages in 
manufacturing have shown moder- 
ate year-to-year gains during recent 
months but, owing to the decline 
in manufacturing employment, this 


130 


120 





110 


Sites JIEENBACM J dt AU SSOINEDAL 
has not prevented labour income nm 19 
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During the: spring and summer of 1953, sizeable year-to-year gains in 
labour income were still being registered in manufacturing. By the fall, 
however, the year-to-year margin was steadily narrowing and by February 


1954, had fallen below that of Feburary 1953. 


In non-manufacturing activities, however, substantial gains in labour 
income continued to be recorded. This was particularly true of finance 
and services, utilities and communications (see accompanying chart on 
labour income). 


On balance, while year-to-year 
gains narrowed perceptibly during 
the fall and winter months, total 
TOTAL LABOUR INCOME labour income remained above the 





pe level of the preceding year through- 
out this period of adjustment. Some 

1000 FS eee slight widening was apparent, in 
fact, during the summer of 1954, 

900 because of increased activity in 
construction and in some of the 

4 primary industries. 

700 § iar Va ava Ee Ge The foregoing developments 


mn & affected the regions differently, 

ape according to their economic struc- 

ture and the changes in population 

resulting from immigration, natural growth and the inter-regional movement 

of workers. Up to the middle of 1953, the sections of the country in which 

manufacturing predominated experienced a rapid expansion and a tight 

labour supply. Generally speaking, it is in these same areas that the 

effects of readjustment have been most marked in 1954. As indicated 

elsewhere in this Review, the reduction of labour surpluses proceeded 

more slowly this summer in the larger, industrialized centres than in 
other types of labour market areas. 


In Ontario, the decline in employment, other than seasonal, was only 
slight throughout the period under review. Nevertheless, labour surpluses 
increased markedly because of the significant increase in the labour 
force. It is notable, moreover, that in recent months agriculture has been 
largely responsible for the stability of over-all employment in this region, 
offsetting a decrease in non-agricultural employment. 


A similar shift took place in Quebec, although in this province the 
decline in non-agricultural employment outweighed the gain in agriculture. 
At the same time, however, the increase in Quebec’s labour force was 
such smaller than in Ontario’s, with the result that the increase in unem- 
ployment was not as great as in Ontario. The Pacific, Prairie and Atlantic 
regions all experienced employment declines and sharp increases in 
labour surpluses during the past winter. Most of the employment losses 
were recovered during the seasonal increase in activity this summer but 
unemployment remained higher than a year earlier. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


EVELOPMENTS during the past month in the field of collective 
bargaining were highlighted by the reaching of an agreement in 
the meat-packing industry and the beginning of a strike of automobile 
workers. Settlements were reached in the construction, logging, fishing, 
synthetic rubber and printing industries and arbitration hearings were 
about to begin in the dispute between the railways and their non-oper- 
ating employees. Negotiations were still in progress in several other 
industries, including shipbuilding, electrical goods and transportation. 
Time loss on account of work stoppages increased sharply during Sept- 
ember, making the nine-month total loss for 1954 slightly higher than 
that of last year. 


Current Bargaining Developments 


Motor Vehicles. Some 5,700 workers were initially affected by a strike 
af the Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, at Windsor, Ont. The 
work stoppage followed nearly nine months of contract negotiations be- 
tween the company and local 200 of the United Automobile Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL). Wages, welfare benefits, statutory holidays and 
seniority constituted the main bargaining issues (L.G., Aug., p. 1090). 


Within a few days of the start of the Windsor strike, negotiations 
over similar issues between Ford and the UAW broke down and strike 
action was initiated at the Oakville, Ont., assembly plant. Negotiations 
between the company and the union concerning 700 employees of a parts 
plant at Etobicoke, near Toronto, had reached the conciliation board 
stage. Employees of this plant could not legally strike before the con- 
ciliation board had submitted a report. Prolongation of the strike at 
Windsor and Oakville was expected to make idle more than 10,000 pro- 
duction and office workers of the company throughout Ontario. 


Contract negotiations have been in progress since last spring be- 
tween the UAW and the Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, at 
Windsor. Union demands included a 30-cent-an-hour wage increase; the 
company initially proposed an increase in fringe benefits only. Late in 
September, a board of conciliation conducted hearings on the dispute 
but had not reported at the time of writing. 


The five-year collective agreement between the UAW and the third 
large auto producer, General Motors of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ont., 
runs until June 1955, so that collective bargaining in that sector of the 
industry will not begin until late next spring. 


Meat Packing. Settlements were reached, following the report ot a board 
of conciliation, in negotiations between the United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (CIO-CCL) and major meat-packing firms. Details of the 


settlements were not available at the time writing. 


Construction. Negotiations continued to prove difficult during September 
in the few construction trades where new agreements were not reached 
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this year. Following a week-long strike, electricians in Sarnia, Ont., 
returned to work when a compromise providing a ]0-cent wage increase 
was agreed upon between contractors and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC). Early this month, some 3,500 carpen- 
ters in Toronto received a 5-cent-an-hour wage increase. Approximately 
1,200 bricklayers in the same city went on strike for nine days before 
settling for a 6-cent wage increase to bring their hourly wage rate to 
$2.41. Carpenters in Ottawa struck for two weeks before reaching an 
"agreement including a 7-cent-an-hour increase. At mid-October, plumbers 
were on strike in Montreal, London, and Winnipeg. Wage increases ap- 
peared to be the main issue in these disputes involving building con- 
tractors, the United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada 
(AFL-TLC), and, in Montreal, the latter union and the National Syndicate 
of the Plumbing Industry (CCCL). 


Logging. A new master agreement was reached in September between two 
pulp and paper companies and four independent local unions at Grand 
Falls and Corner Brook, Nfld. Some 10,000 workers engaged in logging 
operations are covered by the new agreement, which provides an increase 
from $8.95 to $9.15 per day in basic pay, an increase of 13 cents per 
cord in cutting rates and other salary adjustments. The four independent 
unions involved are: the Fishermen’s Protective Union, the Newfound- 
land Labourers’ Union, the Newfoundland Lumbermen’s Association and 
the Workers’ Central Protective Union. Collective agreements covering 
logging workers in other parts of Eastern Canada and British Columbia 
were renewed earlier this year. 


Shipbuilding. Contract negotiations were begun last month between four 
major West Coast shipyard operators and a negotiating committee made 
up of TLC and CCL union representatives. More than 2,000 workers in 
Vancouver and Victoria, B.C., are covered by this master agreement. 
Initial union demands were reported to include a ]0-per-cent wage in- 
crease and additional fringe benefits. No settlement had been reported 
at this writing in the contract negotiations, in progress for several months 


(L.G., July, p. 927), for shipyard workers at the Lakehead and in Quebec. 


Fishing. Collective agreements have now been reached covering all 
major groups in British Columbia’s fishing industry. Late last month, 
the last group holding out, some 500 fresh fish and cold storage workers, 
agreed to the terms of a new agreement. Post-conciliation negotiations ~ 
produced a settlement between the operators and the United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union (indep.). Under the terms of the two-year 
agreement, wage rates are increased by 10 cents per hour this year; an 
additional increase of five and two cents per hour for male and female 
workers respectively is also scheduled for next year. The work week 
is to be reduced to 40 hours beginning May 1, 1955. The union had nego- 
tiated contracts for fishermen, tendermen and shoreworkers earlier this 
year. 


Rubber. arly this month an agreement was reached between the Polymer 
Corporation, Limited and the United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
(CIO). Some 1,400 workers producing synthetic rubber at the Sarnia, 
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Ont., plant of the Government-owned company are covered by the agree- 
ment. Under a two-year contract, a wage increase of four per cent and 
an additional statutory holiday were granted. Another wage increase of 
three per cent is provided for next year. 


Other Current Bargaining. Protracted contract disputes in other major 
areas of collective bargaining had not yet resulted in agreements. 


Negotiations between Canadian General Electric Company Limited 
at Toronto and Peterborough and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (indep.) had been placed before a conciliation board. 
Early last month, the board directed the parties to undertake further 
direct negotiations for two weeks before conciliation board procedures 
would be resumed. No report of agreement has been received to date. 
Some 7,000 electrical workers are affected by these contract negotiations. 


Negotiations have been in progress for some time between the 
Montreal Transportation Commission and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers (CCL) representing 
4,600 tramway operators, bus drivers and allied workers. Union demands 
include a wage increase, reduction of hours from 48 to 40, compulsory 
check-off and other fringe benefits. The dispute was referred to con- 
ciliation early this month. 


Negotiations were also in progress between the Greater Winnipeg 
Transit Commission and the One Big Union representing some 1,100 
transit workers. Union demands for wage increases were turned down 
by a conciliation board, which recommended only improved fringe benefits. 
Further negotiations were scheduled to take place between the parties. 


Arbitration hearings in the contract dispute between the railroads 
and the unions representing some 145,000 non-operating workers (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1216) are scheduled to open in Montreal at the end of this 
month. Both parties are reported to have requested the delay in order 
to complete the preparation of their case. 


In the basic steel industry, in the negotiations between Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, Sydney, N.S., and the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL), the formation of a conciliation board 
was completed recently with the nomination of Judge A.H. McKinnon 
as chairman. Union demands include wage increases and improved fringe 
benefits. Settlements including a 5-cent wage increase were reported 
last month (L.G., Sept., p. 1215) between the union and the other two 
major producers, Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, at Sault Ste. Marie 
and the Steel Co. of Canada, Limited, at Hamilton. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures for September 1954 indicate a total of 2] strikes 
and lockouts in progress, involving nearly 10,000 workers and a time- 
loss of nearly 128,000 man-days, compared with 20 strikes and lockouts 
in August 1954, inovlving 4,000 workers with a loss of 48,000 man-days. 
In September 1953 the figures were 41 strikes and lockouts, 17,000 work- 
ers involved and a loss of 126,000 man-days. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE situation in most local 
areas was characterized by 
CANADA stable or declining levels of unem- 


Proportion of paid workers within each of ployment during September; only 
the four labour market groups. 


nine areas were reclassified be- 
cause of changes in the demand and 
supply of labour. This is the small- 
est number of reclassifications 
this year, a reflection of the sta- 
bility that generally precedes the 
seasonal rise in unemployment. 
Six of the changes denoted a re- 
duction of labour surpluses and 
resulted mainly from hiring in the 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE logging industry. Three “reo 
GROUP 1 GROUP2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 areas moved in the direction of 
increased labour surpluses. 





At the first of October, two of the 109 areas in the monthly survey 
were in the substantial surplus category, 34 were in the moderate surplus 
category and 73 were in balance. The comparable figures for the first of 
September were: two in the substantial surplus category, 38 in the moder- 
ate surplus category, 68 in balance and one in the labour shortage cate- 


gory. 


Although the number of areas with an excess of available workers 
was still greater than last year, the difference narrowed considerably 
during the month. The improvement was most marked in the outlying 
areas of Quebec because of increased hiring in pulpwood logging. 


With one exception, the 36 areas in the labour surplus categories 
were in Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. Three of these were 
metropolitan areas and 19 were major industrial areas. Last year, of the 


19 areas in the labour surplus groups, 1] were metropolitan or major 
industrial areas. 


Approximate Labour 
Oct.cle} Oct. 1 | Oct uae ctert Oct. 1%) Octittei Octral 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1953 1954 1953 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
October 1, 1954 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 


LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 3 Group 4 


Hamilton Calgary 


Vancouver — New Edmonton 


Westminster Montreal 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Quebec — Levis 
Ottawo — Hull 
St. John’s 
Toronto 


Winnipeg 


Brantford Fort William — 
Corner Brook Port Arthur 
Cornwall Kingston 
Farnham — Granby Kitchener 
Guelph LAC ST. JEAN 
Halifox London 
Joliette Sudbury 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Moncton Timmins — 
(labour foree 25,000 ~ 75,000: Hew Ciosgow Kirkland Locke 
60 per cent or more in Niagara Peninsula Victoria 
norogricultural activity) Peterborough 
Rovyn— Val d'Or 
Sornio 
Saint John 
Shawinigon Falls 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 


Trois Rivieres 


Cha 82S 


Chotham Borrie 





8randon 
Charlottetown 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 





Riviere du Loup 

Saskatoon 

Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 

Yorkton 





BEAUHARNOIS <——_ Bothurst 
Campbellton Belleville 
Drummondville Trenton 
Fredericton Bracebridge 
Galt Brompton 
Lindsay Bridgewoter 
Newcastle CENTRAL VANCOUVER 
NORTH BAY ISLAND 
Soult Ste. Marie CHILLIWACK 
Sorel Cranbrook 
St. Hyacinthe Douphin 
St. Stephen Dowson Creek 
Valleyfield Drumheller 
Edmundston 
GASPE 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 


Kamloops 








Kentville 
Lochute — 

Ste. Therese 
Listowel 
Medicine Hot 
MONTMAGNY 


MINOR AREAS Okanagon Volley 


(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) Owen Sound 


Pembroke 

Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 


Rimouski 





Simcoe 





Ste. Agathe — 





St. Jerome 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 
Summerside 
SWIFT CURRENT <€——— 
Trail — Nelson 
Truro 
VICTORIAVILLE 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock — 
Ingersoll 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Yarmouth 





— > The arecs shown in copital letters ore those that hove been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT increased again in 
the Atlantic region during September 
as seasonal activities approached 
their peak. During the four-week 
period ending September 18, the 









ATLANTIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour morket groups, 1954. 


Per Cent 






90 eager, Rt number of persons with jobs in- 
00a Se creased by 3,000 and of persons at 
ae V, work by 13,000 following the return 


of vacationists to work. The total 
number of persons at work was 
only slightly below that of last 
year; increases in labour require- 
ments during the month reduced 
labour surpluses in some local 
areas. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BAL SHORTAGE 
_ GROUP1 GROUP2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 
The potato harvest stimulated 


an increase in demand for agricultural labour during the month. As a 
result, a large number of workers obtained temporary employment as 
potato pickers both locally and in the State of Maine. Demand for apple 
pickers in the Annapolis Valley was smaller than usual because of the 
crop damage caused by hurricanes. Grain harvesting was completed in 
most areas by the end of September and an average yield was reported. 


Employment in logging increased sharply during the month, particu- 
larly in Newfoundland. A year-to-year comparison shows an increase of 
1,200 woodsworkers in this province. Moderate increases of employment 
occurred in coal mining and construction during September. The major 
development in coal mining was the resumption of operations at the 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Company mines at Springhill, N.S., which 
had closed in August after a surface fire. Labour requirements in con- 
struction were mainly for skilled tradesmen, though the army camp at 
Gagetown, N.B., absorbed a number of unskilled workers. A gradual 
reduction of workers at northern defence sites was offset by an increase 
in construction activity in the industrial areas. 


These increases were partially offset, however, by employment 
reductions in some parts of manufacturing. Most notable of these were 
progressive lay-offs in the railway rolling stock industry, involving 800 
workers, and lay-offs in primary textiles totalling 200. Total manufac- 
turing employment continued to lag behind last year’s during September, 
the sharpest decline occurring in iron and steel products. Small year-to- 
year increases occurred in pulp and paper products. 


While unemployment declined slightly in several areas during the 
month, none in the region changed sufficiently to warrant reclassifi- 
cation. At the beginning of October, of the 21 areas in the region 10 were 
in the moderate labour surplus category and 1] in balance; at October 1, 
1953, 16 areas were in balance and five in the moderate surplus category. 
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Local Area Developments 
St. John's (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment changed 
little during the month and was slightly lower than last year. Logging 
and construction were very active but labour demands were being met 
without difficulty. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT continued to in- 
crease in the Quebec region in 
late August with the seasonal 
demand for labour still relatively 
strong in September. The major 
pulpwood companies, for example, 
increased employment by 13,500 
during the first three weeks of the 
month. In addition, several manu- 
facturing industries were hiring in 
response to the usual rise in con- 
sumer demand of the winter and 
pre-Christmas season. Some agri- 
cultural workers also left for the 
Prairie harvest and for potato 
picking in the State of Maine. 





QUEBEC 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 







Per Cent 








SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3. GROUP 4 


The total number of persons at work (1,475,000) at September 18 
was slightly lower than a month before. However, because of the with- 
drawal of students and other seasonal workers from the labour force, the 
number of persons with jobs and the number unemployed decreased slight- 
ly during the month. A year-to-year comparison shows that in September 
1954, the labour force in Quebec had increased by 11,000 and the number 
of persons with jobs had decreased by 20,000. An examination of in- 
dustrial employment at August ] indicates that the year-to-year decline 
resulted mainly from employment decreases in manufacturing and con- 
struction, both heavy employers of labour in the region. At the same 
time, employment increased considerably in trade, finance and service 
and, to a lesser extent, in communications, public utilities, mining and 
logging. 

Five areas in Quebec were reclassified during the month. Four 
moved from the moderate surplus category into balance and one, Beau- 
harnois, which had been in balance, moved to the moderate surplus 
group. Of the 24 areas in the region, 13 were in balance and 1] in the 
moderate surplus category at October 1, compared with 14 and 10 in 
these groups a year before. 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained Group 3. Most seasonal activities 
were sustained at a high level. Manufacturing activity expanded slightly 
during September although employment in this sector remained well 
below the September 1953 total. Considerable hiring took place in the 
men’s and women’s clothing industries. 
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Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Shortage of plumbers, 
bricklayers, plasterers and other construction tradesmen pointed to the 
strength of the construction program. The fall pick-up in activity in some 
consumer goods industries brought about a reduction in short-time acti- 
vities. Movement of workers to logging camps was well under way. 


Lac St. Jean (major industrial). From Group 2 to Group 3. Hiring for 
woods work was the major reason for reclassification. Other contributing 
factors were the high levels of employment in the aluminium and pulp 
and paper industries. 


Beauharnois (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. The decline in employ- 
ment occurred earlier than usual. Construction provided little support to 
employment levels and heavy industry continued to lay off workers. 


Victoriaville (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. Economic activity ex- 
panded generally with textile, clothing and furniture plants hiring ad- 
ditional help or re-calling former employees. 


Gaspe and Montmagny (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. Hiring increased 
in the logging industry. 


ONTARIO 
EMPLOYMENT in Ontario remained 


Proportion of paid workers within each of re fairly high level during Sept- 
the four labour market groups, 1954. ember, although there were indi- 
Per Cent cations that the seasonal peak in 
; labour demand had been reached. 
At September 18, persons with 
jobs numbered 1,928,000, down 
50,000 from the previous month 
and 25,000 higher than for the 
same period in 1953. The decline 
in employment during the month 
was largely offset by a decline of 
47,000 in the labour force when 
SURPLUS TSUR BALANCE SHORTAGE | students and other seasonal work- 
GROUR GROUT eRe ee coms ers withdrew from the labour force. 
Despite the drop in the number of 
persons with jobs, the total at work increased from 1,834,000 to 1,871,000 
during the month as people on vacation or temporary lay-off returned to 
work. 

Little change occurred in the demand-supply situation in the Ontario 
labour market during September. Construction continued active, the labour 
supply being plentiful throughout the region. Hiring for bush work began 
in some of the northern areas with adequate numbers of workers avail- 
able locally. There was some evidence of increased manufacturing 
activity, as production for fall and winter sales got under way in some 
of the consumer goods industries and a good many of the plants that had 
been closed for inventory adjustment re-opened. On the other hand, 
operations in the iron and steel, automobile, agricultural implement and 
primary textile industries continued slow. 


ONTARIO 





The only area to be reclassified during September was North Bay, 
which moved from the balanced to the moderate surplus category. At the 
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beginning of October, of the 34 areas in the region, 20 were in balance, 
12 in the moderate and two in the substantial surplus category, compared 
with one in the shortage category, 30 in balance, two in the moderate 
and one in substantial surplus category a year ago. 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2, although the employment 
situation improved during the month following the recall of a substantial 
number of workers in the agricultural implement industry. Construction 
continued at levels higher than a year earlier, although there was an 
increase in the number of persons looking for work in construction, 
mainly because of reduced activity in other industries. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. There was little change 
in the labour demand-supply picture during the month. Construction 
labour was still somewhat short despite the carpenters strike. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The rubber, leather and 
clothing industries were active during the month but the heavy industries 
were slow and the strike at Massey-Harris-Ferguson Limited was begin- 
ning to affect supplier plants. Construction activity remained strong 
during the month. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. A slight improvement was 
recorded in the employment situation during September as people laid 
off for retooling in the automobile industry found alternative jobs. 


Cornwall (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. The employment 
situation in the area was good but the inflow of workers seeking em- 
ployment on the St. Lawrence Seaway continued to augment available 
labour supply during the month. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. Model change-over at 
General Motors of Canada Limited was still holding industrial employ- 
ment down but some improvement was expected in October. 


North Bay (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. The end of the tourist 
season and closure of some sawmills resulted in increased labour 
supplies. 


PRAIRIE 
DEMAND for agricultural labour 


lessened in the Prairie region 
during September but the decline 
was partially offset by an increase 


PRAIRIE 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 


Per Cent 


in construction employment. During 
the four-week period ending Sept- 
ember 18, the number of persons 
with jobs decreased by 23,000. 
At the same time, the number of 
persons at work declined by 2,000 
to a total of 914,000, which was 
21,000 lower than the estimate for 
the same date last year. Adverse 
weather conditions continued to 
interfere with the harvesting of 
the grain crop during September 
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and seriously lowered the quality and prospective yield. As a result of 
the smaller crop return, farm labour requirements were lower than usual 
for the season. 


EK'mployment trends continued to show considerable variation be- 
tween industries, the principal year-to-year increases being in non- 
metallic mineral products, construction and service and the principal 
decrease being in the railways, where reduced grain shipments, resulting 
from lack of storage space at eastern points, caused a substantial year- 
to-year reduction in the number of persons employed. Coal mining em- 
ployment remained well below year-earlier levels as a result of a gradual 
conversion from coal to oil. Small employment declines occurred in 
textiles, printing and publishing. 


Only one area—Swift Current— was reclassified during September, 
from the labour shortage to the balanced category. With this change, 
all of the 20 areas of the region were in balance at the beginning of 
October. At October 1, 1953, seven areas were in the labour shortage 
category and thirteen in balance. 


Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. Industrial employment at 
the beginning of August was five per cent higher than a year earlier. 
The greatest strength was in the construction, trade and service in- 
dustries. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Total employment changed 
little during the month. The construction industry was very active but 
labour demands were being met without difficulty. Employment in the 
railway groups continued far below last year’s level owing mainly to the 
small volume of grain shipments. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Little change occurred 
in over-all labour demand and supply. Additional hirings occurred in 
the construction industry. All segments of the industry showed strength- 
ening during the last two weeks of September as a result of improved 
weather conditions. The area was in the shortage category at October ] 
last year. 


Swift Current (minor). From Group 4 to Group 3. A steady influx of work- 
ers augmented the available labour supply thus easing the labour short- 
age situation. In addition, employment declined in agriculture and con- 
struction. Since harvesting operations were delayed during the month, 
the demand for farm labour was expected to increase slightly following 
an improvement in the weather. 


PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region continued at a high level and 


showed little change during September. The number of persons at work, 
together with those on vacation, declined slightly from 428,000 at August 
21 to 423,000 at September 18. This total was 415,000 in September 1953. 


A small increase occurred during the month in the demand for agri- 
cultural workers, especially fruit pickers. In logging and sawmilling, 
most establishments continued to operate at capacity and some camps, 
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where lay-offs had occurred be- 
cause of log surpluses, resumed 
operations. Manufacturing and con- 

struction showed no_ significant gataagres unit att alate rai 
change in total employment, al- | PerCent _ 

though some industries, such as 90 

fruit and fish canning, were very 
busy. Fishing was_ particularly 
active, and excellent catches of 
salmon were reported. Retail sales 
continued at normal levels for 
this time of year, the department 
store sales for the week ending 
October 2 being slightly higher 


: GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
in 1953. 


PACIFIC 


Sept. 1] 





During the month, the strike in the lumber industry in the United 
States ended. As a result, lumber prices weakened slightly but no ap- 
preciable change occurred in the sales of British Columbia producers. 
Shingle, plywood, and pulp and paper mills operated at close to capacity 
levels. Minor lay-offs were reported in shipbuilding but a high level of 
employment still existed. The industries related to construction also 
continued to operate at high levels. 


Two labour market areas were reclassified during September, both 
from the moderate labour surplus to the balanced category. At the begin- 
ning of October, nine of the ten areas in the region had a balanced labour 
market and one — Vancouver-New Westminster—remained in the moderate 
labour surplus category. At October ], 1953, the numerical distribution 
of areas was the same but Vancouver-New Westminster was in the bal- 
anced category. 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Most 
logging camps in the adjacent districts operated with full crews; saw- 
mill production in the area continued at a high level. Some lay-offs 
occurred in shipbuilding but foundries, marine repair shops and sheet 
metal shops were busy. Peach canning reached its seasonal peak. Con- 
struction was at a high level of activity, especially in apartment building, 
which was higher than in 1953. Salmon catches were exceptionally large. 


Chilliwack (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. Agricultural production 
was hampered by wet weather. Logging establishments operated at 
capacity and no curtailment was expected before winter. All sawmills 


were busy. 

Central Vancouver Island (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. Logging was 
curtailed by some camps during the early part of September but nearly 
all establishments were at full production by October 1. Sawmills were 
operating at capacity and the construction industry was also quite active. 
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Current Labour Statistics 
(Latest available statistics as of October 10, 1954) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items Date Amount 





























Previous | Previous 






















Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).................. 5,483,000 ato eelie() 
Persons with jobs ......... Peospsdessshenee. samen 5,316,000 = Os 
At work 35 hours or more ...........seseee: 4,820,000 — 21 
At work less than 35 hours................ + 22.4 
On"stiort, Piniens .ccsnipe: ccs, eemunecnese- vere + 8.0 
On :ViaGation Poe e.cceren cee sac eae eee ss ect _ 
Usually work less than 35 hours.... ap 1) 
Other reasons veiccese eee ee + 47.4 
With jobs but not at work .................. + 8.6 
[iaid off fullweek:.se2trescsce cakceeest — 15.4 
On. vacation, tects ien-ateins sae te + 18.6 
Other reasons’ 22. ..2ccccctecase ences Sate up eRe 
Persons without jobs and seeking work 167,000 + 96.5 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
AUlAnbit Kewcestesnssccuts settee sere ves cies ores tee asaac 24,624 He sh. D 
WU EDEEr a ds, des actcsdantatcssdesae.ueees obencteratetee 69,972 ne ORs) 
Onitariigrs. bc cetesteccccs ete soee ca ects casemeiectiee st 98,218 +100.7 
Prairie aedeccceatinccccs ce santiausee sets caceessenstasces 25,798 + 66.4 
DP AGLI OPE e. caste cacaceuseteowtccss te catentemceseeteeues 24,905 ap PAVE 
Totalbytal step tons) cccccss-4sseacweneectee eee: 243,517 + 50.3 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insuranc é betief its. <1 s2.cccesscinseccssarssecivense 191,258 + 71.9 
Amount of benefit payments...........sssessseeee $12,066,717 + 88.3 
Industrial employment (1949=100).........+.. TT2.1 — 3.0 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100) -... 107.9 — 5.7 
Imari pr ation jvadeetrttak een occce ceae toes tetastameges 14,270 49 2,.9(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost .............. PAUSE + 17.8(c) 
No. of workers involved ............eseeceseeees 9,815 apse skC) 
NOs Of Strikes soscsccscescrcetencseusesorccsscnseees Pat — 4.4(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... $59.11 clachgee otk 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ..............+. $1.41 Te oat 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... 40.6 —- 1.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ..........+.+- $57.2 ie ork 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) -..... 116.8 ae (Yo 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) 117.4 a 1G 
Total labour income ............eeeee- $000,000 1,010 +h nee 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935 —39=100) -----:+-e-eeeees 239.8 — 3.0 
Mantit ACturitigetescessasccceetcnecucsnn ens tut eesthines 243.5 — 5.8 
Durables scsssccccessscsacitatecvassesctoasasacsasdses 285.5 een | Oa7, 
Non=[)urabllesis.«cc-scsceceseecscucceccccstss cscs 216.6 as) Se 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of © 
Current 








‘Interest 


Chief Justice Sloen 
Named Rail Arbitrator 


Chief Justice Gordon McGregor Sloan of 
British Columbia has been designated by 
the Federal Government to arbitrate the 
contract dispute between Canadian rail- 
ways and their 145,000 non-operating 
employees. The dispute, which led to a 
strike vote, went to arbitration last August 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1228). 

In meetings in Montreal, representatives 
of the railways and of the 14 unions and 
brotherhoods are reported to have agreed 
on terms of reference within which the 
arbitration hearings will be held. 

Hearings were scheduled to _ begin 
October 26, postponed from October 12. 





Railways’ Income Drops 
Sharply from Last Year 


Operating income of the 16 largest Cana- 
dian railways totalled only $5,534,589 in 
the first six months of this year, a sharp 
reduction from $16,076,985 in the first half 
of 1953, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has reported. 

Operating revenues declined to $527,995,357 
from $590,627,069 and operating expenses 
to $504,314,778 from $551,600,660, reducing 
net operating revenue to $23,680,479 from 
$39,026,409. 





British Railway Workers 
Win Wage Increase 

After negotiations lasting ten months, 
the British Transport Commission early 
this month reached agreement with three 
unions granting wage increases to approxi- 
mately 400,000 employees of Britain’s 
nationalized railways. 

Except for 70,000 engineers and firemen, 
whose claim is to be heard by the indus- 
try’s arbitration tribunal, the agreement 
ended a dispute that began last December 
and threatened to cause a nation-wide 
railroad tie-up. 

One clause in the agreement pledged the 
National Union of Railwaymen, the Trans- 
port Salaried Staffs Association and the 
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Associated Society of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and Firemen to aid the Commission 
In improving efficiency of the railroads. 





UIC’s Public Relations 
Chief, Ray Brown Retires 


Ray Brown, Director of Public Relations 
for the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion since shortly after the Commission’s 
establishment, retired from the government 
service on October 14. He had been with 
the UIC for 12 years. 

For nearly 20 years a member of the 
Parliamentary Press Gallery, of which he 
was President in 1935, Mr. Brown was 
appointed Director of Publicity for the 
National Employment Commission in 1936. 
He served in that position for the life of 
the Commission and on conclusion of its 
work transferred to the Department of 
Labour. He joined the staff of the UIC 
shortly after its formation. 

While President of the Parliamentary 
Press Gallery, Mr. Brown was awarded 
membership in the Order of the British 
Empire. 


TLC Opposes Mine-Mill 
At Sask. Uranium Mine 


Two unions affiliated with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada have applied 
for certification as bargaining agents for 
employees at Gunnar Mines Limited in 
the uranium district of Northern Saskat- 
chewan. They are the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
seeking to represent non-mining workers 
and the ‘Tunnel, Rock and General 
Labourers Union, an affiliate of the Interna- 
tional Hod Carriers, Builders and Common 
Labourers Union, which is seeking to rep- 
resent the miners. 

There was no previous certification at 
the mine. 


The International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (independent) is 
opposing the applications. The Mine-Mill 
union was certified as bargaining agent for 
all other uranium operations in the area 
until last August, when it was decertified 
at the Nesbitt-Labine Uranium Mines 
Limited. 


Workers at Nesbitt-Labine voted 35 to 
3 against the Mine-Mill union following 
an application for decertification made by 
three employees on the ground that the 
union had failed to act on their behalf. 
Seven of the company’s 46 employees 
eligible to vote did not do so and one 
ballot was spoiled. 
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Economists Optimistic 
About Coming Year 


A leading Canadian economist has pre- 
dicted that the momentum of Canada’s 
recent economic growth will in time carry 
the country through its year-old business 
slow-down, and other experts have made 
similarly optimistic forecasts. 

Speaking at a recent meeting of the 
American Statistical Association in Mont- 
real, G. E. Jackson, a former economics 
professor and a business consultant for the 
past 15 years, said the momentum of 
economic growth in this country has made 
it considerably less vulnerable to a busi- 
ness recession than in the past. He said 
that Canada was just beginning to discover 
its vast resources, and this together with 
huge long-term spending programs such as 
the Ungava iron ore development, the 
Kitimat aluminum works and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, made it possible to see 
several years ahead of time. 

Mr. Jackson predicted: that the Cana- 
dian dollar would maintain its premium 
over United States currency, that the 
present trend of more exports to the 
United States would continue, and that 
construction will remain as active as at 
present. 

For certain conditions, however, Mr. 
Jackson saw no immediate improvement. 
He said that there was no relief in sight 
for the textile industry, that the large 
carry-overs of wheat would persist for some 
time, that the steel and iron industries 
could not feel very hopeful for the time 
being, and that there would be increas- 
ingly strong competition from European 
countries where labour costs are much 
lower. 


Other economists at the meeting pre- 
dicted for September 1955 a gross national 
product two to three per cent above the 
annual rate in the second quarter of this 
year, an increase of three to five per cent 
in industrial output, commodity prices not 
far different from those which have been 
prevailing recently, and employment levels 
as high or higher than now. 

As a background to these predictions, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
reported that although industrial produc- 
tion dropped off slightly in July, labour 
income increased and weekly. wages in 
manufacturing at the beginning of the 
month were up from a month earlier. 

Canadian industrial output as measured 
by the composite index of industrial pro- 
duction was about three per cent lower in 
July and the first seven months this year, 
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the preliminary index standing at 239-8 
as compared with 247-0, the Bureau 
reported. 

Responsible for the July drop was a 
reduction of almost six per cent in manu- 
facturing output. Mineral production, on 
the other hand, increased almost nine per 


cent over last year’s July level, and out=— 


put of electricity and gas was six per cent 
higher. 

Labour income received by Canadian 
paid workers in July was estimated at 
$1,010,000,000, up $10,000,000 from the pre- 
ceding month and $27,000,000 above last 
year’s July total. This brought the cumu- 
lative income for the January-July period 
to $6,777,000,000, up $120,000,000 or 1-8 per 
cent from a year earlier. ; 

Labour income in manufacturing con- 
tinued to fall, dropping to $323,000,000 in 
July from $325,000,000 in the preceding 
month and $330,000,000 in the corresponding 
month last year. The January-July total 
declined to $2,260,000,000 from $2,297,000,000 
a year ago. 

On the other hand, weekly earnings in 
manufacturing at the beginning of July 
averaged $57.39, up from $56.60 a month 
earlier. The work-week averaged 40-5 
hours as compared with 39-8 although 
hourly earnings averaged 141-7 cents com- 
pared with 142-2 cents. 

Another DBS report estimates the value 
of construction to be put in place in 
Canada this year at a new peak total of 
$4,830,000,000, five per cent above the 
previous high of $4,595,000,000 reached in 
1953. 

Despite all this, the Gallup Poll finds 
that unemployment towers today as the 
biggest problem facing Canada in every 
province. Nothing else, according to the 
poll, comes near it. 

The Canadian Institute of Public 
Opinion, which conducts the poll, reported 
in September that one-third of the persons 
questioned named unemployment first as 
the biggest issue of the day. 





Cabinet to Hear Labour 
Briefs in November 


The Cabinet will hear the annual 
presentation of memoranda by Canada’s 
major labour organizations during a four- 
day period in mid-November. Dates of 
the presentations are: Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, November 9; Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
the morning of November 10; National 
Legislative Committee of the International 
Railway Brotherhoods, the afternoon of 
November 10; and Canadian Congress of 
Labour, November 12. 


Employment, Payrolls 
At New Highs in 1953 


Industrial employment, payrolls and per 
capita weekly earnings reached new highs 
during 1953, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported in its annual review 
of employment and payrolls. 


The general employment index for 1953 
stood at 113:4, compared with 111-6 in 
1952, payrolls at 151-5 compared with 140-3 
and average weekly wages and salaries at 
$57.30 compared with $54.13. 


Contractions, however, were indicated in 
a larger number of areas and industries 
than in recently preceding years. The 
level of activity in the Maritimes and 
Quebec was lower than in 1952. The gains 
in most of the provinces showing expan- 
sion were moderate, the largest increases 
being in Alberta and Newfoundland. 

Three industrial divisions—forestry, min- 
ing and construction—reported curtailment 
in employment. There was little general 
change in transportation, storage and com- 
munication, and finance, insurance and real 
estate during 1953. 

The trend in the remaining industrial 
divisions and in most of their component 
groups was moderately upward. Manufac- 
turing showed an increase of 3-7 per cent, 
raising the index to an all-time high. 





Construction Employment 


Down in First 4 Months 


Employment in the construction industry 
in the first four months of 1954 was 11 per 
cent less than that for the first four months 
of 1953, according to the quarterly bulletin 
Housing in Canada published by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. This 
represents a greater rate of decline for the 
construction industry than for total employ- 
ment in Canada over the two four month 
periods. 

During the first four months this year, the 
average number of construction industry 
workers employed per month was 269,000, 
compared with an average of 299,000 per 
month during the first four months of 1953. 

On the other hand, the average number 
of workers employed in all non-agricultural 
industries in each of the first four months 
of 1954 was 4,938,000, only two per cent 
less than the average monthly employment 
of 5,031,000 in the corresponding months 
of 1953. 

The bulletin attributes the decline in con- 
struction industry employment to the 
smaller volume of non-residential construc- 
tion in the early part of this year. 
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U.S. Employment Stable 
For 3rd Month in Row 


Employment in the United States 
remained stable in September for the third 
successive month, according to a_ report 
issued by the U.S. Secretaries of Labour 
and Commerce. 

The number of employed persons in 
September was 62,144,000, a net decline of 
132,000 from August. The drop was 
largely due to the return to school of 
students who had taken summer employ- 
ment. In early August, employment was 
estimated at 62-3 million persons, about 
one million below the record level of a 
year earlier. 

Unemployment in September was esti- 
mated by the Labour and Commerce 
Departments at 3,100,000, a decline of about 
146,000 from the August total. 

The number of persons claiming state 
unemployment insurance benefits declined 
by about 100,000 to 1,600,000 in September. 
The total of 1,676,000 reported for the week 
ending August 21 compares with 822,100 
for the week ending August 14, 1953. 

The number of workers on factory pay- 
rolls increased by 147,000 to 16,000,000 in 
September. The average factory work- 
week remained unchanged at 39-7 hours. 

In mid-August the number of employees 
on non-farm payrolls—excluding the self- 
employed, domestics, and unpaid workers in 
family enterprises—rose by 180,000 to an 
estimated 48 million. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
industrial production index remained 
unchanged for May, June, July and August. 
Output remained at a constant 124 per cent . 
of the 1947-49 average, the index showed. 

The index is adjusted by the Board to 
allow for seasonal changes in output. 
When a rise or fall in production is of 
normal proportions, the index holds steady. 

Monthly output changes have conformed 
closely to seasonal expectations throughout 
1954. The index read 125 in January and 
February, dropped to 123 in March and 
April, then in May advanced to the 124 
mark that it has held since then. 


The index for August at 124 compares 
with 136 for the corresponding month last 
year. Industrial production reached a 
record high of 137 in May and June of 
1953. 

Expenditures for new construction rose 
seasonally in August to a record $3-6 
billion, according to preliminary estimates. 
August was the second successive month 
in which construction activity reached an 
all-time high. 
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The annual rate of spending on new 
construction for the first eight months of 
1954 (seasonally adjusted) exceeded $36-5 
billion, compared with the record total of 
$35,250,000,000 actually spent in 1953. 





Employment in Britain 
At All-Time High Level 


The number of persons in civil employ- 
ment in Great Britain in mid-1954 was the 
highest’ recorded in peacetime and 230,000 
higher than in 1953, according to Economic 
Record, a report issued by the United 
Kingdom Information Office for August- 
September this year. 

Unemployment in July was low at 
220,000, only one per cent of all insured 
employees. Persons working overtime 
numbered 1,250,000 while those on short- 
time numbered only 40,000. Wage rates 
increased three per cent during the month. 

The main change in employment since mid- 
1953, according to the report, has been an 
increase in the manufacturing industries, 
offset to some extent by a decrease in the 
basic industries, particularly agriculture and 
transport and, to a lesser extent, coal. 

Industrial production and personal con- 
sumption have both been rising for about 
a year, the report states, the former by 
64 to 7 per cent over last year and the 
latter by 24 to 3 per cent. Current indus- 
trial production figures are up 11 to 12 
per cent compared with the 1950-51 average. 
Imports are up seven per cent but exports 
have risen only three per cent. 

At the same time, the U.K. Ministry 
of Labour reported that unemployment 
rose during July, the increase being due 
almost entirely to the registration of young 
people who left school at the end of the 
summer term. The number registered as 
unemployed on August 9 was 239,600, or 
about 1-1 per cent of the estimated total 
number of employees. In August 1953 the 
proportion was 1:4 per cent. 


Two More Co-Ordinators 
OF Rehabilitation Named 


Provincial co-ordinators of rehabilitation 
have been appointed in British Columbia 
and Nova Scotia, bringing to seven the 
number of provincial rehabilitation 
co-ordinators. 

The announcement of the appointment 
of C. E. Bradbury, made in Victoria 
September 16 by the Minister of Health 
and Welfare for British Columbia, the Hon. 
Eric Martin, followed closely the announce- 
ment of the appointment of Frank Wellard 
to the post of rehabilitation co-ordinator 
for the province of Nova Scotia. 
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Eight provinces have signed agreements 
with the Federal Government which pro- 
vide for such appointments. Under these 
agreements, federal funds are available to 
share with the provinces the costs involved 
in the appointments. 

Each of the new co-ordinators has had 
experience in the rehabilitation field in his 
own province. 

The Department of Labour is responsible 
for the co-ordination of the rehabilitation 
program on the national level. 





Milltown Workers May 
Take Over, Operate Mill 


Textile workers in Milltown and St. 
Stephen, N.B., have agreed to explore the 
possibility of taking over their mill and 
running it themselves. This new develop- 
ment follows the announcement in August 
that Textile Sales Limited intended to close 
down its operations at nearby St. Croix 
on account of depressed conditions in the 
trade (L.G., Sept., p. 1228). 

The closing of the mill would mean the 
loss of the major source of employment 
in the area. 


At a special meeting in September, more 
than 300 mill workers, members of the 
Textile Workers Union of America (CCL- 
CIO), approved a plan conceived by John 
Whitehouse, the union’s education and 
publicity director, that would keep the 
industry alive as a co-operative venture. 


Under the plan, the mill would be run 
by a board of directors comprising four 
representatives of Textile Sales and four 
named by the local union. One representa- 
tive of the national union and another from 
the company would act as advisers to the 
board. 


The company would be asked to lease 
the mill intact, for a nominal sum, to 
the co-operative. Textile Sales would 
merchandise the mill’s output on a com- 
mission basis. Employees would keep the 
jobs they had and rates of pay would be 
the same. 


All employees would be members of the 
co-operative unit and each would be 
expected to invest in the mill out of his 
pay. At the end of a year, if the books 
show a profit, a meeting of the entire 
co-operative would decide whether to 
declare a dividend or put the profit back 
into the mill. 

Mr. Whitehouse said his plan has already 
been discussed with the president of the 
company, and further meetings will be held 
at which details will be worked out with 
experts in the co-operative movement. 


Earlier the mill workers had volunteered 
to take a substantial cut in wages if the 
reduction in operating costs enabled the 
plant to keep open. But the company had 
informed them that this, even when coupled 
with the town council’s offer to abate the 
annual $50,000 tax levied on the company’s 
plant, would not be enough to save the mill. 

Mr. Whitehouse said that under his plan, 
the town would receive annually in taxes 
the same percentage of any profit that was 
declared as a dividend for the co-op mem- 
bers. If there were no profit, no taxes 
would be paid. 


Reports Textile Industry 
Now on Upgrade in U.S. 


The United States textile industry has 
passed through its period of depression and 
its activity is now on the increase, accord- 
ing to J. Spencer Love, Chairman of the 
Board of Burlington Mills. His statement, 
his first optimistic one on the state of this in- 
dustry in three years, was made last month. 

“The low point in the textile depression 
has passed and there are many concrete 
evidences of the industry having turned the 
corner,” said Mr. Love, whose company is 
the largest textile producer in the United 
States. 

He noted that the low point in the tex- 
tile business, from both a profit-margin and 
price standpoint, was reached late last 
spring and that since then, there has been 
a steady improvement in both volume and 
prices. There was a marked gain in 
September, he reported. 





Farm Cash Income Down 
In First Half of 1954 


Income to farmers in nine provinces 
(Newfoundland excluded) declined to 
$1,093,900,000 in the first six months of 
1954 compared with $1,182,600,000 in the 
first half of 1953, a decline of 7-5 per cent, 
according to figures released last month by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
figure was 12 per cent under the all-time 
January-June peak of $1,241,700,000 in 1951. 
Substantial cuts in cash income from wheat, 
barley, barley participation payments, rye, 
corn and potatoes contributed to the 
reduced income. 

Farm prices declined slightly during July, 
a reduction in livestock prices outweighing 
increases in dairy products, poultry and 
eggs. The farm prices index (1935-39=100) 
declined from 234-9 to 234:5 during the 
month. Provincial indexes declined in the 
Prairie Provinces and increased in British 
Columbia and east of Manitoba. 


Wants U.S.-Canadian Body 
For Rail Labour Policies 


A joint Canadian-United States labour 
commission to determine railroad labour 
policies regarding railroaders who operate 
across the international boundary was 
suggested last month by Guy L. Brown, 
Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 

Speaking to 500 regional delegates to a 
convention in Boston, Mr. Brown said 
“present interpretations of the laws of the 
two countries are in conflict over the rights 
of men operating across the border”. He 
explained that men in the international 
service are granted certain benefits of the 
US. Railway Labor Act but excluded from 
others under the same Act through inter- 
pretations of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. 

While he did not believe that the USS. 
Act and the Canadian Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act were neces- 
sarily in conflict, Mr. Brown said “differing 
decisions by authorities on both sides of 
the border hopelessly confuse the status 
of the men involved”. 





Japan, Thailend Become 


Colombo Plan Members 
Japan and Thailand were admitted to 
membership in the Colombo Plan October 
5, the first as a donor and the second as 
a recipient. This brings to 16 the number 
of nations participating in the plan for 
economic development in Southeast Asia. 
Thailand has been represented as an 
observer at every meeting of the plan’s 
consultative committee since the first one 


in 1950. It had not hitherto sought 
admission as a member. 
Before and after admitting the new 


members, the consultative committee heard 
reports from recipient nations on their 
economic situations and on the progress 





being made with various development 
projects. 
Fewer U.S. Ratl Workers 


Work Fewer Hours in °53 

Employees of Class I railroads in the 
United States in 1953 were 20,000 fewer 
than in the preceding year, according to 
a bulletin published by the Association of 
American Railroads. 

(Class I railroads are those with annual 
operating revenues above $1 million.) 

Total hours paid for, number of hours 
per employee, and total compensation also 
declined from 1952 to 1953, but the average 
pay of hourly and daily employees in- 
creased by almost five cents. 
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Farm Operating Costs 
Show 0.2 Per Cent Rise 


Farm operating costs and farm living 
costs were slightly higher, on average, in 
August than in April but lower than in 
August last year, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported. The Bureau 
measured price index numbers of commodi- 
ties and services used by farmers to reach 
this conclusion. 

Inclusive of farm living costs, the all- 
Canada composite price index for commodi- 
ties and services used by farmers (1935- 
39=—100) stood at 225-0 in August, up 0-2 
per cent from 224-5 in April and down 
1-4 per cent from 228-1 in August last year. 

Exclusive of living costs, the all-Canada 
composite index advanced 0-3 per cent to 
238-7 in August from 238-0 in April and 
declined 2:0 per cent from 243:°6 a year 
earlier. 


U.S. Social Security Now 
Covers 10 Million More 


On September 1, President Hisenhower 
signed a new Social Security Law which 
contains six outstanding changes in the old 
age and survivors’ insurance system first 
enacted in the United States in 1935. About 
10,000,000 persons previously excluded will 
be brought into the system. 

In addition to broader coverage, the new 
legislation allows higher income credits and 
a higher base of earnings, grants increased 
benefits and makes provision for higher 
supplementary earnings and for total 
disability. 

Those brought into the system for the 
first time include about 3:6 million self- 
employed farm operators with annual 
earnings of $400 or more, about 3-5 million 
state and local government employees 
(excluding policemen and firemen) not 
covered by retirement systems, one million 
farm workers paid at least $100 in wages 
per year, 250,000 domestic workers paid $50 
in wages per quarter, 250,000 clergymen 
who elect coverage, 150,000 civilian 
employees of the federal government who 
are not covered by staff retirement systems, 
100,000 self-employed professional workers 
such as architects, engineers, accountants 
and funeral directors, 100,000 U.S. citizens 
employed outside the US. by foreign 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies, 100,000 home 
workers not subject to state licensing laws, 
and 50,000 commercial fishermen on vessels 
of ten net tons or less. 

In computing the average monthly wage 
that determines a person’s benefits, up to 
five years of his lowest earnings will be 
dropped under the new law. In this way, 
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years during which his earnings are low 
because of sickness or unemployment will 
not affect the benefits he will receive. The 
old law had no such provision. 

Total annual earnings on which benefits 
and contributions are based is raised by 
the new law from $3,600 to $4,200. 

More than 6:5 million persons now on 
benefit rolls will receive an average in- 
crease of $6 per month, with proportionate 
increases for dependents and_ survivors. 
Minimum monthly benefit for a retired 
worker is raised from $25 to $30. The 
maximum monthly family benefit of $168.75 
under the old law becomes $200. 

Tax increases authorized by the law 
range up to $12 per year for employees, 
which is matched by employers, and $18 
for the self-employed. 

The new law will allow beneficiaries to 
earn as much as $1,200 per. year without 
loss of benefits. Under the old law the 
limit was $900. There will be no limit 
on earnings of persons age 72 and over. 
Total exemption under the old law applied 
to beneficiaries age 75 and over. 

Periods during which a worker is under 
extended total disability will be excluded 
in determining his insured status and the 
amounts of benefit payable to him. The 
new law, unlike the old, will freeze the 
worker’s wage record at the time of his 
disability. 





“Unity within Weeks” 
— Steelworkers’ McDonald 


A strong plea for immediate organic 
unity among all elements of the labour 
movement in the United States was made 
by David J. McDonald, President of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO), at 
the union’s seventh biennial convention in 
Atlantic City in September. 

At the same time, Mr. McDonald 
deflated recent rumours that he might with- 
draw his 1,200,000-member union from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. He 
said that to date the United Steelworkers 
had invested more than $17 million in the 
CIO and did not intend to throw this 
investment away. 

Mr. McDonald insisted that the CIO and 
the American Federation of Labour could 
work out organic unity in weeks, not years. 

“Talk about waiting around for a year 
or two for organic unity is pure unadulter- 
ated bunk,” he said. 

Earlier in the convention, Mr. McDonald 
told the 3,000 delegates from the United 
States and Canada that the steel union 
must seek a new course in the trade union 
movement. This course he termed “mutual 


trusteeship” in which the union and indus- 
try would work together. Both, he said, 
are trustees of the steelmaking industry 
and are responsible for mutually profitable 
production. 

In his unity plea, Mr. McDonald out- 
lined the way he thought a unified labour 
movement could operate. He proposed that 
the new federation be based on the prin- 
ciple of voluntarism at all levels, which he 
defined as the right of individual choice of 
unions to belong or not to belong. Then, 
he suggested, the CIO should enter the new 
organization as a separate department, with 
its own officers, conventions and programs. 

He called for the voluntary amalgama- 
tion of unions in the same jurisdictional 
field, a new and enlarged executive board, 
a new political action body, separate state 
federations of labour and finally, full 
functioning arbitration boards or arbitra- 
tion machinery to iron out Jurisdictional 
tangles. 

Mr. McDonald said the top CIO jobs 
should be full-time, not part-time, as they 
are now. He added that under no condi- 
tions would he accept officership in the 
CIO, the AFL or any merger of the two. 

Although the steel union has not signed 
the AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement, the 
delegates adopted a resolution calling for 
“honourable organic unity in the ranks of 
the free democratic labour movement of 
the United States”. 

Among other resolutions, the delegates 
voted unanimously to amend the union’s 
constitution to bar Communists and 
Fascists from membership. The ineligi- 
bility provisions also proscribe anyone who 
is a “consistent supporter or who actively 
participates in the activities’ of these 
organizations. 





Will Get Wage Guarantee 
Next Year, Reuther Says 

Measures for obtaining the guaranteed 
annual wage will be taken in 1955 for some 
500,000 workers in the automobile indus- 
try, according to Walter P. Reuther, 
President of the United Auto Workers of 
America (CIO). 

“We're going to get the guaranteed 
annual wage. There’s no question about 
it,” he said in an interview in New York 
last month. ‘We hope the issue can be 
resolved at the bargaining table. But we'll 
do what is necessary to get it,” he added. 


(According to the New York Journal of 
Commerce, management is viewing the 
guaranteed annual wage drive with scepti- 
cism. The paper reports that employers 
think that the guaranteed annual wage is 
a dead issue at this time. Current indi- 
cations against it, the employers are said 
to believe, are: (1) the greater emphasis 
being given to liberalizing unemployment 
compensation benefits and (2) the attitude 
surveys showing widespread disillusionment 
over the issue among the workers.) 


(One industrialist said the UAW would 
“be glad to trade the annual wage demand 
off for an improved five-year contract”.) 

The auto workers’ contracts with General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler expire next year 
on May 29, June 1 and mid-November, 
respectively. Mr. Reuther stated that the 
auto union would hold a conference of 
600 to 800 representatives in Detroit in 
November to work out the framework of 
the union’s actual demands. ‘These pro- 
posals will then go before the union’s con- 
vention in Cleveland in March. 

Mr. Reuther said the guaranteed annual 
wage would stabilize the auto industry and 
limit fluctuations in the purchasing power 
of the workers. This in turn, he stated, 
would be reflected in other industries, such 
as steel, glass, rubber and textiles, which 
provide products used in the manufacture 
of autos. 

In addition to its effects upon the 
industry, Mr. Reuther noted that the auto 
workers felt that only after the annual wage 
had been obtained would unemployment 
benefits be substantially lberalized by the 
state legislatures. With reference to the 
actual establishment of the wage scheme, 
the labour leader indicated that the union 
would ask for contributions by employers 
into a trust fund, out of which benefits 
would be paid to laid-off workers, in suffi- 
cient amounts to provide them with a 
weekly income, with their unemployment 
benefits, equal to their normal pay. 





Eight-Month Immigration 
Up 3 Per Cent This Year 


The number of immigrants to Canada 
in August was 2 per cent fewer than for 
August last year but the total during the 
first eight months of 1954 was 3 per cent 
greater than for the same period in 1953, 
according to the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration. Immigrants in 
August numbered 14,270 and in the first 
eight months, 115,874. Corresponding totals 
last year were 14,594 and 112,627. 
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Fourteenth Annual Convention 
of Canadian Congress of Labour 


President A. R. Mosher warns that wage demands may haveto be tempered 


in depressed industries. 


Draft no-raiding pact with TLC is approved, 


Actionon unemployment demanded, compulsory rail arbitration condemned 


Mounting concern over unemployment 
and a warning from their President that 
wage demands may have to be tempered 
in depressed industries highlighted proceed- 
ings at the 14th annual convention of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in Toronto 
September 27 to October 1. A _ draft 
no-raiding agreement with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, which may 
eventually affect more than a million 
Canadian workers, was approved after a 
lengthy debate. 


President Mosher called upon the dele- 
gates to realize that in some industries 
workers may be faced with the choice of 
foregoing wage increases or seeing the 
industry go out of business. He added that 
what he was saying “should not be inter- 
preted by anyone as a suggestion that there 
should be a halt to wage increases”’. 

Concern over unemployment was reflected 
in the fact that 16 resolutions were sub- 
mitted to the Convention calling for action 
on this problem and 28 urging wide-scale 
changes in the present unemployment 
insurance legislation. Other resolutions 
submitted emphasized the need for a 
national health plan, the establishment of 
a low-cost housing program, increases in 
old age pensions and the raising of personal 
income tax exemptions. 

By a unanimous vote, the Congress 
“condemned and deplored” the Govern- 
ment’s action in “forbidding exercise of 
the right to strike and imposing arbitration” 
in the current railway dispute. Several 
delegates voiced their opposition to com- 
pulsory arbitration during the debate on the 
resolution. 

The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, making his 
fifth appearance before a CCL convention, 
was among the guest speakers. Among 
others who addressed the delegates were 
Omer Becu, President of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions; 
Premier T. C. Douglas of Saskatchewan; 
A. W. Cormack, President of the Ontario 
Farmers’ Union; J. Ernest Wilkins, 
Assistant United States Secretary of Labor 
for International Affairs; Michael Widman, 
representing United Mineworkers President 
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John L. Lewis; Moshe Eskolsky of 
Histadrut; Burl Phares, President of the 
Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Sand Workers of America; and A. Hartung, 
President of the International Woodworkers 
of America. 

Mayor Leslie Saunders welcomed dele- 
gates to Toronto on behalf of the city 
corporation. Convention arrangements were 
handled by the Toronto and Lakeshore 
Labour Council headed by Council Presi- 
dent D. B. Archer. 


A. R. Mosher 


“We must recognize also that we can- 
not consume all we produce, nor can we 
produce some of the things we consume,” 
warned A. R. Mosher in his presidential 
address. “These facts make us a trading 
nation, and foreign markets, for a good 
deal of what we produce, are essential for 
the attainment of high standards of living,” 
he added. 


“Not only can we price ourselves out of 
foreign markets, as a result of competition 
with other nations, either as a result of 
exorbitant profits or the high standards of 
living we enjoy, but we can also price 
ourselves out of our home market, if sub- 
stantial trade barriers do not shut out 
foreign competition,” he said. 


Mr. Mosher cautioned that what he was 
saying should not in any way be inter- 
preted as a suggestion that there should be 
a halt to wage increases, adding that a 
lowering of Canada’s standard of living was 
“by no means” the answer to this problem 
and that in addition to wages, many other 
factors entered our price structure. 


Referring to the country’s wage structure, 
the CCL head stated: “There are indus- 
tries, that, for one reason or another, are 
uneconomic and, therefore, create a serious 
problem in relation to the wages the 
workers employed in them can secure 
through collective bargaining. We realize 
that, in these industries, wage-levels are 
below the average and are wholly in- 
adequate to provide a reasonable standard 
of living. In few, if any, do they provide 
the standard towards which we are striving 


and which we believe to be attainable in 
Canada by making more effective of the 
resources at our disposal.” 


Mr. Mosher noted that “so long, how- 
ever, as we rely upon collective bargaining 
with the employer as the sole or main 
function of our unions we must anticipate 
that in some instances situations will occur 
where competition for markets will result 
in workers being faced with the unhappy 
choice of foregoing further wage increases 
or accepting reduced production or having 
their industry go out of business”. In this 
case the Congress President stated that the 
union representing the workers in the 
industry was placed in a very difficult 
position, “for it must either insist upon its 
wage demands at the risk of closing the 
industry, or accept what the industry is in 
a position to pay”. 

I do not wish to give the impression by 


what I have said that I believe every 
employer who pleads inability to pay higher 
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Hon. Milton F. Gregg (left), Minister of Labour, and CCL President A. R. Mosher 





wage-rates is justified. Far from it! How- 
ever, the fact remains that circumstances 
can and do arise which create this dilemma. 
No private industry will stay in business for 
any length of time unless its produce can 
be disposed of at a profit, but unfortunately, 
on the other hand, we have industries that 
are not satisfied with a reasonable return 
on the capital invested. 


Noting that an early departure from the 
present private profit system did not 
appear likely, the CCL President remarked 
that efficient management in which organ- 
ized labour is given a voice, a willingness 
to be satisfied with modest profits and 
an “open and above-board” relationship 
between industry and labour could do much 
to avoid future difficulties. He pointed out 
that efforts to improve depressed wages are 
not the responsibility of labour alone but 
of all those who “are truly desirous of 
preserving human dignity, and in making 
life fuller and richer for mankind as a 
whole”. 
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Higher wages, whether they follow_ or 
precede higher prices, do not of themselves 
ensure higher standards of living. This is 
particularly true in view of the fact that 
wage increases are localized and are not 
available at the same time to all the workers 
in the nation. We must therefore turn our 
attention to other means of improving these 
standards, so as _ to secure and maintain 
a proper ‘balance between wages and prices, 
or in other words, an equitable distribution 
of the things we produce. 

It is an over-simplification of our problem 
to say that higher wages increase purchasing 
power. If the entire labour force of the 
nation could be kept employed in gainful 
occupations at higher wages, and price levels 
were not increased, the higher incomes would 
provide higher purchasing power; but our 
experience shows that uncontrolled prices do 
not remain static, and there are probably 
circumstances which would make it impossible 
to hold down prices in the face of higher 
wage levels. 

In an economy where private profits are 
the dominating factor in industry, we have 
no alternative but to ensure sufficient profit 
to keep industry in motion, or be faced with 
unemployment, resulting in lower standards 
of living for a large proportion of the 
workers. As a means of self-preservation in 
such circumstances, we must concern our- 
selves about the level of wages received by 
the unorganized workers, as well as by those 
who are organized, and since conditions in 
other countries have their impact upon our 
own situation, it is necessary to maintain 
and accelerate our activities on a _ broad 
world-wide basis. 


Turning to the international field, Mr. 
Mosher remarked that by “our whole- 
hearted interest in the support of” the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, a worthwhile contribution towards 
the advancement of the economic and 
social welfare of the workers throughout 
the free world would be made. This would 
“relieve some of the pressure which other- 
wise will tend to make us less secure at 
home,” he added. “We help ourselves by 
helping others, and we shall be wise in 
extending all the help we can to those 
whose needs are greater than our own.” 

Labour’s responsibility in the political 
field is as important as that in the economic 
sphere, the CCL President emphasized. 
Stating that governments can and do pursue 
policies which effect labour adversely, Mr. 
Mosher warned that the protection of 
property rights, to which labour took no 
exception, should not at’ any time be 
permitted to take precedence over the 
human rights involved in any situation. 

He pointed out that as political parties 
are the means by which individuals and 
groups in Canada seek and obtain an 
effective voice in government, it was 
becoming more obvious that labour could 
discharge its “full responsibility” in this 
regard only by making use of the political 
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party of its choice and by supporting thut 
party in the same way it supported its 
economic organization. 


“Organized labour can, I believe, make a 
valuable contribution towards the deter- 
mination and administration of the laws 
that govern us, and its failure to do so is 
a loss to ourselves and to the nation,” 
he said. 


Referring to the country’s human and 
material resources, Mr. Mosher stated that 
it seemed “almost unbelievable” that we 
had failed to develop a system or plan 
whereby our resources could be efficiently 
used to our advantage and that of others. 


“Tt should be the prime function of 
government,” he said, “acting as the chief 
legislative and administrative body of the 
nation, to initiate policies which will ensure 
that all resources are used to the best 
advantage for the well-being of its people. 
As an important segment of the citizenship, 
organized labour can discharge its full share 
of responsibility for the determination of 
public policy only by active participation 
in the political affairs of the nation.” 

Turning to labour unity, which the con- 
vention later emphasized when it endorsed 
a no-raiding pact with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Mr. Mosher 
said that the Congress was “greatly pleased” 
to have received a letter from the TLC 
indicating they wished to explore the possi- 
bility of closer relationships with the CCL. 
Earlier in his address the CCL head had 
stated that “until we have organized the 
unorganized workers, and brought about a 
substantial degree of unity between all bona 
fide labour organizations in Canada, we are 
in a more or less vulnerable position, and 
subject to attack by reactionary forces that 
might weaken and hamper us in the attain- 
ment of our objectives”. 


Commenting upon the measures already 
taken in the field of unity, Mr. Mosher 
stated that “the ultimate objective of the 
steps which have been taken is organic 
unity in the Canadian labour movement”. 


“This is regarded as possible and desir- 
able,” he went on “in view of the fact 
that the policies of the two organizations, 
so far as legislative and many other matters 
are concerned, are substantially the same”. 


Mr. Mosher told of the CCL’s request 
in June for a moratorium on mortgages for 
persons unemployed or on short time, the 
suspension of eviction proceedings, amend- 
ment of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
to extend and increase benefits, the launch- 
ing of new public works and an expanded 
housing program, increased aid to under- 
developed countries, and the adoption of a 


comprehensive public assistance scheme, in- 
cluding federal aid to municipalities in 
meeting welfare costs. 

We are strongly of the opinion that the 
Federal Government has failed to realize 
the extent of unemployment in Canada. In 
spite of the urgency of the situation and 
repeated statements by both Congresses, the 
Government has taken the position that the 
unemployment was largely seasonal; but 
events have shown that its optimistic atti- 
tude was based on hopes rather than 
economic realities. 


Turning to immigration, the Congress 
leader pointed out that the labour move- 
ment generally was not opposed to this and 
felt that the population of Canada might 
be a great deal larger. He stated, however, 
that labour felt that immigration should be 
determined by the economic conditions of 
the country, at any particular time, and 
not just from the viewpoint of employ- 
ment but also of housing conditions. 

“The bringing of any _ considerable 
number of immigrants to Canada at the 
present time is wholly unwarranted,” he 
declared. 

Mr. Mosher 
saying :— 

“In my opinion, the most remarkable 
development in the Canadian labour move- 
ment during the past year is the expansion 
of its interests from the job level to the 
world scene; the furnishing of information 
and understanding to an _ ever-widening 
group of Canadian citizens with a view to 
increasing their influence both at home and 
abroad, and the provision of facilities for 
co-operation with other groups of citizens 
interested in allied fields”. He added that 
“the labour movement in Canada, as 
represented by our Congress, is assuming 
its responsibilities in every field of human 
interest to an extent which justifies its 
recognition as a highly important and 
essential Canadian institution.” 


ended his remarks by 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


“Tt is vital that everyone in Canada 
today has an appreciation of the significance 
of our accepting obligations in the inter- 
national field,” said Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, in his address to the 
14th annual convention of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 

“We in the Government,” he said, “have 
been encouraged by your active interest in 
and support of our policies and objectives 
in the field of international affairs.” 

Because of the importance of many of 
the problems discussed by labour during its 
annual conventions, they are bound to have 
a “marked impact” upon the conduct of 
affairs in Canada, he told the delegates. 
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400,000 Members 


Membership in the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour has reached the 400,000 
mark for the first time. This announce- 
ment was made to the Congress dele- 
gates on the first day of the convention. 


Formal approval Was given September 
25 to the affiliation with the Congress 
of the Amalgamated Civil Servants of 
Canada, which represents some 8,500 
workers in various federal government 
departments. 


“You have concerned yourselves in part 
with problems of trade, the United Nations, 
the ILO, and the needs of those countries 
which have had few opportunities for 
physical development,” he stated. 

Turning to collective bargaining, the 
Minister noted that it was a matter 
between union and employer. “I am sure 
we all agree, or mostly all, that disputes 
that arise in this regard should be resolved 
as far as possible with a minimum of 
reliance on outside assistance,’ he said. 

With regard to domestic issues, Mr. 
Gregg noted that the Congress had made 
submissions year after year to the federal 
and provincial governments requesting leg- 
islative action on problems affecting labour. 
He said these requests can sometimes be 
granted, and sometimes not. 

The Minister said he found these legis- 
lative proposals to be of two kinds: 
measures to improve the security of the 
worker—to protect him against the risk of 


unemployment, the cost of doctor and 
hospital bills, to safeguard him in a 
comfortable old age—and measures to 


widen his range of opportunity—to improve 
his job, to find employment without 
discrimination, to receive training for 
skilled occupations, to obtain a_ better 
education for himself or for his children. 
Mr. Gregg described this as “the range of 
opportunity we think all Canadian citizens 
should have”. 

“There is, I: believe, a wide measure of 
agreement that we should move forward, 
through the democratic process towards 
these objectives,” he continued. 

“There may be and there are differences 
of opinion as to the rate of speed. Legis- 
lation to provide unemployment insurance, 
family allowances, old age security, and to 
try to eliminate discrimination, has been 
passed in response to these widely-shared 
aspirations.” 

Stating that in a number of cases con- 
cerning security and opportunity govern- 
ment action may be necessary, the Min- 
ister pointed out that private initiative and 
community effort are also required. 
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“Security on the job for the average 
worker, for example, has been improved 
not only through legislation but also 
through collective bargaining with respect 
to such matters as seniority systems and 
grievance procedures,” he said. “In another 
area, that of pensions, the Government has 
gone a long way to meet the need by 
legislative action, through the establishment 
of the universal old age pension at age 70. 
Meanwhile, private pension plans are in 
effect in a large number of establishments, 
providing additional benefits. Private action 
and government action have supplemented 
each other here.” 


Commenting upon workers who have 
built up pension rights in a particular estab- 
lishment and who wish to change employ- 
ment, the Minister remarked it was 
important that employees should be able 
to preserve the pension rights they have 
built up in previous occupations. 

Many pension plans provide for the right 
of the workers to receive back the contri- 
butions made to the pension fund by himself 
or by his employer, in event of termination 
of employment. Some plans give the worker 
the choice of receiving these contributions in 
cash or as a deferred annuity. There is the 
temptation for the worker to choose cash 
instead of the deferred annuity. But if he 
does so, he forfeits just that much security 
he might have enjoyed when he reaches 
retirement age. This is something which I 
think calls for constructive thought and 
action on the part of both employers and 
unions. 

Mr. Gregg listed discrimination, the 
employment of women in industry, reha- 
bilitation of injured and disabled workers, 
and labour-management relations as other 
fields in which consultation and _ co- 
operation between various groups in society 
should supplement legislative action by 
governments. 


Referring to the employment of women 
in industry, the Minister mentioned the 
recent establishment of a Women’s Bureau 
in the Department of Labour. 


Declaring the problem of unemployment 
to be one with which all are at present 
concerned, Mr. Gregg said :— 

“This is a matter in which the people 
of Canada have agreed that governments 
have a highly important part to play, but 
one to which our various governments 
cannot find the answer without the respon- 
sible help and co-operation of other groups 
in the community.” 

Reviewing the unemployment situation in 
Canada over the past year, when “we have 
had more unemployment in the Canadian 
economy than any of us would like to see”, 
Mr. Gregg said the situation reflected the 
passing of the inflationary pressures that 
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followed the Second World War and the 
Korean conflict. Since 1952, increased 
international competition and the disap- 
pearance of backlogs of consumer demand 
forcefully brought home to Canadian pro- 
ducers the rigours of competition. 


“Over the past couple of months,” he 
said, “there is growing evidence that 
employment and production did not in- 
crease between July and August, which is 
normal for that time of the year, and the 
number of people with jobs increased 
slightly although the number is still some- 
what below last year’s level.” 


On the hopeful side of the economic 
picture, Mr. Gregg remarked that there was 
increasing confidence in the United States 
that the business outlook was improving 
and that in Canada the level of investments 
was running close to last year’s “high” 
levels. “The long-run outlook for the 
development of our country’s resources has 
seldom been brighter,” he added. 


With reference to seasonal unemploy- 
ment, Mr. Gregg said:— 

While I do think we cannot hope in 
Canada to eliminate seasonal unemployment, 


I firmly believe that if governments, unions 
and consumers work at this problem co- 


operatively its undesirable effects can be 
substantially reduced. 
The Labour Minister said the total 


income of wage and salary workers has not 
dipped below last year’s levels in spite of 
more unemployment. 


As you are well aware, unemployment 
insurance has been of considerable help in 
maintaining the wage earner’s purchasing 
power. In this connection, I might say that 
the Unemployment Insurance Act is presently 
under intensive review and I can assure you 


- that the representations of your Congress, as 


well as those of other groups, are receiving 
careful consideration in this review. 

Positive government action with regard 
to the unemployment situation, said Mr. 
Gregg, is directed “to encouraging a high 
level of capital investment and resource 
development which means more jobs for 
workers. The Government is following a 
liberal monetary policy and has undertaken 
legislative changes which will broaden the 
flow of mortgage funds for home building.” 

For several months, he said, the federal 
government has been seeking to develop 
ways and means of implementing the very 
useful recommendations made in the report 
on seasonal unemployment issued by the 
National Employment Committee and pub- 
lished in the April issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

The federal government will do its utmost 


to arrange its own building and other ‘con- 
struction undertakings so that the maximum 


amount of employment therefrom will be 
made available to Canadian workers during 
the winter months. A committee is exam- 
ining the contracting and spending programs 
of the government to see how they affect 
the industries concerned and how they might 
be adjusted to make more winter work. 


“Unemployment,” said Mr. Gregg in con- 
clusion, “requires a many-sided approach 
and a good deal of imagination, goodwill 
and co-operation on the part of many 
persons and groups, if we are to solve it 
effectively.” 


No-Raiding Pact 


After considerable debate, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour approved the draft 
no-raiding pact already approved by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1248). The pact will 
immediately affect some 18,000 workers in 
unions directly chartered by the Congress; 
the major international unions are bound 
only if they sign the pact individually. 


In its report to the delegates, the execu- 
tive council of the Congress pointed out 
that raiding by unions violated the basic 
principle of honouring the right of indi- 
vidual workers to select the union of their 
free choice. It noted: “The expenditure in 
terms of resources, time and effort dissi- 
pated in raiding campaigns is invariably out 
of all proportion to the results achieved, 
and contributes nothing to the over-all 
strength or unity of labour. Inestimable 
benefits would accrue if the same resources, 
time and effort were employed in con- 
structive endeavour.” 


In the debate which ensued, J. Murdoch 
of the United Rubber Workers voiced his 
opposition, pointing out that the principles 
and policies which led the CIO to leave 
the AFL were still in effect today. Support 
for the pact was given by William Mahoney 
of the United Steelworkers and by R. J. 
Lamoureux, President of the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions. 


Mr. Lamoureux, however, stated that his 
organization would give only qualified 
approval to the pact. He told the dele- 
gates “not to forget the existence” of some 
100,000 members in the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. He 
urged that such an agreement be reached 
with the CCCL. 


Murray Cotterill, special western repre- 
sentative of the United Steelworkers of 
America, voiced his approval of the agree- 
ment but warned that the pact should not 
be regarded as bringing labour unity. “We 
will never be able to bring about labour 
unity in a jurisdictional straight jacket,” 
he cautioned. 





Donald MacDonald 
Reports Membership Gain 


Joseph Morriss, President of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, told the 
delegates that his 37,000-member union had 
rejected the pact. Noting that it was the 
opinion of his union that the pact placed 
the worker in a straight jacket, Mr. 
Morriss stated that he could not accept the 
agreement in its present form. 

Strong support for the agreement was 
voiced by Harry Chappell, President 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Kmployees. Terming the agreement only 
“common sense”, Mr. Chappell stated that 
raiding had resulted in labour receiving 
second-class collective agreements. He 
pointed out that his membership would not 
be receiving the benefits they were today 
if it had not been for a working arrange- 
ment with TLC unions on the railways. 


Economic Policy 


Declaring that Canada’s economic plight 
iS serious enough to justify a policy of 
deficit financing, the Congress approved a 
12-point program designed to put “more 
buying power into the hands of the people”. 

The 12 points were enumerated in a 
statement on economic policy, prepared by 
the Congress executive, that declared there 
were enough unmet needs in Canada to 
provide “full production, full employment, 
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and steadily rising standards of living for 
as far into the future as we can see” and 
asserted that the only way to develop the 
“new economic frontier” that such needs 
constitute was by increasing buying power. 

The policy statement warned that “if 
total output stands still while population, 
plant and equipment, and productivity go 
up, the result can only be idle plants and 
idle workers”. 


Considerable debate ensued over the first 
point of the program, which in addition to 
calling for wage increases which would 
thereby “expand markets, production and 
employment,” noted that “where depressed 
industries can show that increased wages 
cannot be met, they must, at least, be 
held at present levels”. 


William Stewart of the Shipyard 
Workers Federation of Vancouver attacked 
this latter point. “The hold-the-wage-line 
policy has been the line of the bosses,” 
he said. “If we asked 25 cents an hour for 
every worker in this country this year, we 
wouldn’t be making a dent in the super- 
profits industry has made.” 


The program was supported by Secretary- 
Treasurer D. MacDonald, who declared: 
“We would be stupid if we didn’t take 
cognizance of the fact that some industries 
cannot conform to our basic general policy 
of wage increases. We would be held up 
to a thousand times more ridicule if we 
failed to recognize what is a fact”. 


Among other speakers supporting the 
economic statement were George Home, 
Secretary of the British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labour, Harold Daoust, Canadian 
Director of the Textile Workers Union, and 
George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
United Auto Workers. 


“The measures proposed will involve 
deficit financing,” the report declared. 
Federal government policy, it noted, had 
been to amass surpluses in good times in 
order to reduce the inflationary threat 
posed by excessive purchasing power. “We 
have had the prosperity and the surpluses,” 
the report declared, “now is the time to 
bring the other part of the policy into 
play. Better a budget deficit than the 
human deficit of idle workers. 

“The longer we wait,” warned the report, 
“the bigger the human deficit will be and 
the bigger the budget deficit we shall have 
to incur in order to meet and end it”. 

In addition to a demand for higher 
wages, with the proviso that wage rates be 
maintained in depressed industries, the 
economic statement recommended :— 

A reduction in working hours and the 
maintenance of take-home pay. 
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Increased unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, higher benefit categories, elimination 
of non-compensable days, reduction or 
elimination of the waiting period, and a 
general liberalization of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

Provision of benefits out of consolidated 
revenue for those who have exhausted their 
unemployment insurance but who are still 
unemployed and the establishment of a 
nation-wide “public assistance plan” to 
provide for unemployed workers not 
covered by the Act and their families. 

Raising of personal income tax exemp- 
tions, imposition of a capital gains tax, 
repeal of tax exemptions for dividend 
income and the reduction of the sales tax 
with a view to abolishing it “as soon as 
possible”. 

A public investment program on the 
federal, provincial and municipal level for 
the construction of housing, schools, 
hospitals, roads, etc. 


Promotion of exports through special 
trade missions, trade agreements with 
specific countries and the lowering of 
barriers to “international trade generally”. 


A planned immigration policy, “based on 
the country’s capacity to absorb immigrants 
in an expanding economy, without lowering 
the standard of living”. 

Maintenance and increase of farm pur- 
chasing power. 


A substantial increase in Canada’s con- 
tributions to the Colombo Plan and the 
United Nation’s Technical Assistance 
program and support for an International 
Development Fund under the UN. 


Special measures to aid depressed indus- 
tries and to aid depressed areas by bring- 
ing industries to those areas or by helping 
workers to move to areas where employ- 
ment is available. 


Unemployment Insurance 


A record number of resolutions on 
unemployment insurance, 28 in all, were 
presented to this year’s CCL convention. 
This was an increase of ten over the 
number presented in 1953. 


The CCL Unemployment Insurance 
Committee in presenting its report to the 
convention stated that “Canada was on 
the eve of the worst spell of unemploy- 
ment in many years”. 


After examination of the resolutions 
submitted, the committee recommended: 
higher benefit rates and the division of the 
present highest insurance class into two 
new classes, one for those earning between 
$48 and $59.99 a week and another for 
those earning $60 or more a week. 


Terming non-compensable days “unjusti- 
fied”, the committee urged the Congress 
to press for their elimination from the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. In the 
same vein it called for an amendment to 
the Act which would abolish the present 
waiting days before benefit is paid. 

Pointing out that the present maximum 
period of 306 days during which benefits 
are paid are “sufficient to take care of 
the needs of the great majority of unem- 
ployed workers”, the committee recom- 
mended that the Congress make repre- 
sentations to the Government with a view 
to increasing the minimum period from 
the present level of 36 days to 20 weeks. 

‘Concerning resolutions which asked that 
benefits be paid as long as unemployment 
lasts, the committee pointed out that 
unemployment insurance was not a “cure- 
all for large-scale and prolonged unem- 
ployment” and noted that when unemploy- 
ment reached major proportions, then 
resources beyond those of the actual fund 
should be utilized. 

Benefits payable to all claimants who 
suffer illness during unemployment, whether 
the illness causes unemployment or other- 
wise and whether or not the  non- 
compensable day or waiting period had 
been completed, was also recommended. 

The extension of supplementary benefits 
was urged by the committee with the 
additional recommendation that such bene- 
fits be increased to at least 80 per cent 
of the regular benefit rates. It was further 
asked that money for such benefits should 
be taken out of consolidated revenues and 
not from the unemployment insurance fund. 

A resolution calling for the complete 
elimination of the disqualification period 
was rejected by the committee, which 
observed that “surely an Act of this sort 
should carry some penalty against dishonest 
claimants”. 

Among the other changes in unemploy- 


ment insurance legislation which were 
requested were :— 
That the disqualification period be 


reduced from six to three weeks. (Where 
more than one week’s disqualification is 
imposed, the committee recommended that 
each week be separated from the next by 
a week of benefit.) 

That the benefit year begin as of the 
date of entitlement and not from the date 
of disqualification if such occurs at the 
time of filing a claim. 

That hospital workers be brought within 
the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

That no referrals for employment be 
made to plants where a labour dispute 
exists. 


That participation in a work stoppage 
be added to the list of reasons for which 
extension of the two-year period would be 
made possible. 

That the four-day regulation affecting 
workers in plants with a five-day week be 
eliminated. 

That the benefit regulation which makes 
non-compensable the day of unemployment 
immediately before or after a recognized 
holiday be eliminated or modified. 

That employees be permitted to continue 
to accumulate credits while in receipt of 
workmen’s compensation. 

That reciprocal arrangements be made 
with other countries on behalf of immi- 
grants who enter into insurable employ- 
ment. 

That an increase be made in the amount 
of supplementary earnings permitted while 
on benefit from $12 to $15 a week. 

That ex-inmates of prisons be enabled 
to receive benefits to aid them in their 
rehabilitation. 


Agricultural Implement Committee 


In its report to the delegates, the National 
Agricultural Implement Committee, which 
was established at last year’s convention to 
deal with the problems facing workers in 
the agricultural implement industry (L.G., 
Oct. 1953, p. 1444), described as “quite 
disappointing to us” a meeting with rep- 
resentatives of labour, management, gov- 
ernment and agriculture in Ottawa on 
March 30. ; 

At other meetings of the Committee, 
unemployment and collective bargaining in 
the industry were again reviewed, the 
report stated. For the workers, “the 
general picture at the moment looks really 
bleak,” it declared. 

The report surveyed a series of agricul- 
tural implement plants and noted that 
employment had declined over the past 
few years. The report added that “the most 
important matter we would like to bring to 
the attention of this convention is the 
manner in which-workers in the agricul- 
tural implement industry have suffered 
collective bargaining reverses because of 
management taking advantage of the 
serious layoff situation”. 

It further warned the delegates that if 
their unemployment problems became as 
difficult as those facing the agricultural 
implement workers, “then you may expect 
to receive the same kind of answers in 
your collective bargaining negotiations as 
we did”. 
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Railway Dispute 

“The action of the Government in 
forbidding the exercise of the right to 
strike and imposing arbitration of the 
disputes” were “deplored and condemned” 
by the Congress when it unanimously 
approved a resolution criticizing the Gov- 
ernment’s action in the current railway 
dispute. The government’s action was a 
“departure from the traditional freedom 
of industrial workers,’ the resolution 
declared, and had “grave implications and 
potentialities” for all Canadian workers. 


Harry Chappell, President of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
outlined the background of the 1950 strike 
and the 1954 dispute. He stated that the 
employees’ negotiating committee had to 
accept arbitration or be faced with a 
special session of Parliament. He stated 
that if Parliament had been summoned, 
legislation prohibiting strikes on steam 
railways would have been passed and that 
the provinces might well have followed the 
Federal Government’s example. The nego- 
tiating committee, he added, did not 
want to burden railway workers with this 
kind of legislation and by their conduct 
had temporarily protected the employees 
from this. The workers will have to tell 
the Government that they are “violently 
and bitterly” opposed to any attempt to 
take from them the right to strike, he 
declared. 


William Davies of the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour said conciliation 
proceedings in Canada have the effect of 
taking from labour the right to strike at 
the most effective time. 

Elroy Robinson, Vice-president of the 
CBRE, called the railway arbitration “the 
issue of freedom of the people”. He 
added: “When we find in this democratic 
country one man saying there will be no 
railway strike, I think of Mussolini and 
Hitler”. Mr. Robinson said it was “not 
the prerogative of a Prime Miuinister to 
dictate legislation”. 

W. J. Smith, chief CBRE representative 
on the negotiating committee, said the 
“basic liberty of all Canadian workers is 
at stake”. He said the railway employees 
had accepted compulsory arbitration “under 
duress” in order to give Canadian labour 
time to organize. 

Mr. Smith warned that once legislation 
banning strikes was on the statute books, 
it was very difficult to have it repealed. 
He cited the example of the United 
Kingdom, where railway workers lost the 
right to strike in 1926 and did not get it 
back till 1946. 
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In addition to condemning the Govern- 
ment’s action, the resolution asked that 
‘it be laid down as a basic and a guiding 
principle in such imposed or involuntary 
arbitration that the working conditions and 
rates of pay of railway employees be estab- 
lished at least on a level comparable with 
those in effect in other major Canadian 
industries”. 

The resolution was identical with that 
passed by the TLC at its convention in 
August (L.G., Sept., p. 1252). 


Political Action 


As it has every year since 1943, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour re-affirmed 
its recognition of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation as the “political 
arm” of the Congress. A large majority 
supported a resolution urging all labour 
councils and local unions to set up imme- 
diately political action committees where 
they did not exist and suggested to such 
committees that all union members be 
urged to “identify themselves actively in 
their respective voting constituencies with 
the party recognized by the CCL as its 
political arm”. 

Opposition to the resolution was voiced 
by William Stewart, Vancouver Shipyard 
General Workers Federation, who said “I 
think it is politically wrong for us to 
continue to do this every year’. He 
stated that the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour have 
begun to see the need for political action 
but “they have shied away from one 
political party because they know it won’t 
work”. Mr. Stewart called for a united 
labour movement whereby there would be 
one candidate in each constituency whom 
all workers could support. 

George Home, Secretary of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour, said that 
the election of 13 CCF members to the 
B.C. Legislature was an example of “unity 
of political action through the CCF”. He 
noted that of the 13 members, five are 
members of AFL unions, five come from 
CCL unions and three belong to inde- 
pendent unions. 

Urging support of the resolution, Steel- 
workers’ representative William Sefton 
noted that “most of the reasons for unem- 
ployment are the result of decisions made 
on the political level”. Another Steel- 
worker delegate, John Morgan of Hamilton, 
pointed out that of the 281 resolutions 
submitted to the Convention, 251 could 
have been solved by political action. 


Speaking from the head table, Harold 
Daoust, Canadian Director of the Textile 
Workers Union, refuted remarks that the 
head officers of the Congress had not taken 
too active a part in political action. He 
stated that the present government had 
done nothing and he condemned what he 
termed their “do-nothing” attitude towards 
unemployment. Calling upon the conven- 
tion to band together, Mr. Daoust urged 
labour to go out and participate in political 
action. 

Speaking against the resolution, J. K. 
Bell of the Maritime Marine Workers 
Federation, Halifax, asked: “Is this great 
labour organization going to eliminate 
itself by a marriage to the CCF? Will 
the constitution some day provide that you 
have to belong to the CCF? We won’t 
build this organization; we will weaken it”’. 


Foreign Policy 


Canada’s foreign policy was endorsed by 
the delegates following a lengthy debate. 
A substitute resolution, which replaced 15 
separate resolutions previously submitted, 
emphatically rejected what was termed 
“the new Soviet line of ‘peaceful coexist- 
ence’”. The resolution regretted that “so 
little progress has been made towards an 
agreement for the reduction of and strict 
international control over atom, hydrogen 
and conventional armaments”. 

Support of NATO and the recently con- 
cluded South East Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion was urged in the resolution. William 
Sefton of the United Steelworkers sup- 
ported the resolution’s approval of NATO 
but warned that SEATO was only 
temporary and is directed solely against 
Communist nations. This, he stated, gave 
a free hand to Sygman Rhee and Chiang 
Kai-Shek to enter into aggressive moves. 

Strong support for SEATO was urged by 
executive committee member H. Landon 
Ladd, who noted that “you cannot deal 
with the Communists from a position of 
weakness”. He added that Canada should 
be willing to support SEATO in order to 
protect itself from aggression and remarked 
that if anybody should be aware of the 
Communist threat, it was the trade union 
movement. 

A German contribution to European 
defence was also approved in the resolu- 
tion, the Congress going on record that 
“weakness or appeasement will not halt 
aggression or serve the cause of peace”. 

Concerning trade with the Soviet bloc, 
the resolution stated that orders placed by 
Communist countries “during this propa- 
ganda campaign” have been insignificant. 
It added: “We welcome trade with nations 


who wish to trade but we do not favour 
giving aggressors the means to destroy.” 

In other fields of international activity, 
the Congress emphasized its support of the 
principle of a United Nations Special Fund 
for World Economic Development, called 
for an increase to “at least’? $100,000,000 
a year in Canada’s economic assistance for 
the Colombo Plan and other related 
technical assistance schemes, condemned the 
Soviet Union for blocking a German and 
Austrian peace treaty and for refusing to 
permit free elections in Germany, extended 
fraternal greetings and support to workers 
“in dictatorship countries”, reiterated its 
opposition to the “odious white supremacy 
policies” of the Malan Government in 
South Africa, urged Canada to recognize the 
de facto government of China and sup- 
ported its admission into the United 
Nations and, finally, condemned “the 
Franco dictatorship” for its restrictions of 
human rights “as illustrated recently by its 
refusal to allow freedom of worship to 
Jews in Spain”. 


Omer Becu 


A membership of close to sixty million 
workers of many creeds and races forms 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, Omer Becu, President of the 
Confederation, told delegates at the annual 
convention banquet. Mr. Becu, tracing the 
development of the trade union movement 
from the beginnings of the 19th century, 
remarked that “today the trade unions in 
most civilized countries are recognized as 
an established institution, are consulted, 
even by conservative governments, about 
national legislation and are even welcomed 
by the more enlightened employers as a 
stabilizing force in industry”. 

The ICFTU President warned the labour 
movement that social justice has always 
had to be fought for “and probably always 
will”. He added: “Whatever you may 
think of pacifism in international politics, it 
won’t work in industry.” 

Pointing out that if the workers’ interests 
were to be properly looked after, inter- 
national bodies would have to be estab- 
lished, Mr. Becu cited the role of the 
ICFTU and the international trade sec- 
retariate whose original tasks, he said, were 
“to keep national trade unions and 
federations informed of developments in 
other countries, and to help them in their 
fight for better conditions”. 

Though there existed other international 
bodies “which claim to represent the 
workers, like the International Confedera- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions and the 
Communist World Federation of Trade 
Unions,” Mr. Becu called the ICFTU “the 
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Omer Becu 
ICFTU President 


voice that counts” and added: “I can say 
without fear of contradiction that the 
others trail along behind.” 

Turning to labour movements in the 
underdeveloped countries of the world, the 
labour leader pointed out that living and 
working conditions in these areas were still 
“very much inferior to those in the West”. 
He cited the poverty and hunger in India 
and called these conditions a major argu- 
ment for a world-wide free trade union 
movement. He remarked: “Today it 18 
being realized more than ever, that no 
single nation can live in peace, security or 
plenty apart from all others. By the same 
token, the raising of labour standards is 
not simply a matter of sectional interest, 
but vital to the prosperity and progress of 
the whole world”. 

In order to help the development of a 
free trdde union movement in the under- 
developed countries, the ICFTU has sent 
missions to India, Pakistan, Japan, 
Formosa, Burma, ‘Thailand, Indochina, 
Hong-Kong, the Philippines, Malaya, 
Greece, Korea, North, East and West 
Africa, Turkey, the Arab countries and all 
parts of Latin America during the past 
four years, Mr. Becu stated. 

Because many of the trade union move- 
ments in these areas are still in their 
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Omer Becu, born in Ostend, Belgium, 
in 1902, served for many years in the 
Belgian merchant marine and became 
Secretary of the Belgian Wireless Oper- 
ators Union, subsequently amalgamated 
with the Belgian Union of Transport 
Workers. 

During the Second World War he 
was active in the organization of the 
Belgian Transport Workers Union and 
became national secretary of the 
“dockers” section of that body. Mr. 
Becu was a key figure in the “battle 
of the ports” in which the democratic 
trade unions defeated Communist 


attempts to sabotage the Marshall Plan 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. 

In 1946, 
President of the International Trans- 


Mr. Becu was elected 
port Workers Federation, a central 
body for transport unions throughout 
the world. In 1949 he succeeded J. H. 
Oldenbroek as general secretary of that 
body. 

At the third world congress of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions in Stockholm in 1953, Mr. 
Becu was elected President, succeeding 
Sir Vincent Tewson. 





infancy and often lack experience, the 
ICFTU has worked out a scheme of trade 
union education, Mr. Becu said. As a case 
in point, he cited the Asian Trade Union 
College founded in Calcutta, which provides 
three intensive courses each year. These 
include such topics as the history, func- 
tions and methods of trade unions, collec- 
tive bargaining methods, law and economics. 


World-wide activities such as the ICFTU 
carried out require considerable financial 
support, Mr. Becu reported, and he added 
that in this connection the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour was the highest contributor 
in the world on a per capita basis. 

The Confederation leader warned that 
trade union movements. which reject 
democratic trade unionism are seeking to 
conquer the world and that they thrive on 
“noverty and misery”. He noted that such 
movements seek out those who are living 
in conditions so bad that anything would 
be an improvement. Mr. Becu called this 
threat a disease that could be cured only 
by removing the cause, which was poverty. 
He emphasized that the only effective cure 
that had so far been discovered was the 
power of trade unions and the improved 
conditions that they were able to bring 
about. 


Mr. Becu stated that if only there were 
effective trade unions in all parts of the 
world, able to secure for the workers a 
fair share of the products of their labour, 
there would be no _ need to _ fear 
Communism, for it would not look attrac- 
tive enough. 

Until “imperialist communism” was 
abolished or until it changed its nature, 
the world would live in fear of war, he 
went on. “I believe that the world is tired 
of war; I believe the world is frightened 
of the situation into which it has brought 
itself; I believe the world is ready to 
submit to an international regime which 
will make war impossible.” Mr. Becu then 
pointed out Communist Russia as standing 
“in the way of peace”. 

The ICFTU President stated that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s proposal for the creation 
of a world pool of atomic energy, under 
international supervision and to be used 
for peaceful ends, was one that labour could 
wholeheartedly support. 

“We ardently desire the abolition of 
weapons like the atom and hydrogen bombs, 
just as we urge the progressive reduction 
and eventual abolition of all armaments,” 
he said. 

Mr. Becu stated that unity was needed 
in order to build a new world order and 
remarked that this unity was reflected in 
the ICFTU. It was only upon unity that 
the strength could be created whereby the 
enemies of democracy would be made to 
listen to reason, he said. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Becu 
expressed confidence that the free world’s 
cause would succeed, adding that it “‘is 
the cause of social justice, the cause of 
human rights and last but not least the 
cause of human dignity”. 


J. Ernest Wilkins 


Greetings from James P. Mitchell, United 
States Secretary of Labour, were extended 
to the CCL delegates by J. Ernest Wilkins, 
Assistant Secretary of Labour. 

Pointing out that his job with the US. 
Department of Labor had to do with inter- 
national labour affairs, he remarked that 
“the participation of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere in the ILO is 
extremely important, particularly in view 
of the growth of those nations under the 
domination of the Communist ideology”. 

The elimination of sub-standard working 
conditions and levels of living were cited 
by Mr. Wilkins as being among the most 
important of the International Labour 
Organization’s objectives. He remarked: 
“A competitive market based upon inade- 
quate wages and working conditions is 
unfair. To the extent that this market can 





J. Ernest Wilkins 


“Discrimination Indefensible” 


be reduced by voluntary action is the direct 
advantage to workers in every other 
nation.” 

Pointing out that Communism “feeds 
directly” upon the world’s poverty, ignor- 
ance, hardship and suffering, Mr. Wilkins 
stated that the improvement of the living 
and working conditions of those who labour 
provides an effective check to Communist 
efforts. In view of this, the United States 
official noted that every anti-Communist 


element should support with all their 
resources the ILO’s struggle for social 
betterment. 


Turning to his own country, Mr. Wilkins 
referred to the work of the President’s 
Committee on Government Contracts which 
seeks to prevent discrimination in employ- 
ment by contractors doing business with 
the Federal Government against any appli- 
cant or employee because of his race, 
religion, colour or national origin. Mr. 
Wilkins is vice-chairman of this committee. 

“Discrimination weakens the moral posi- 
tion of any nation which practises it and 
gives Communists an opportunity to play 
up racial bigotry and create anti-sentiment 
against any nation practising discrimination 
in employment,” he said. 

“There is neither reason nor excuse in 
a land where we believe all men are created 
equal for denying equality of opportunity 
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in employment. Such discrimination is 
morally indefensible, as well as economically 
unsound. 

“The goal of the President’s Committee 
on Government Contracts we believe is a 
goal which should be the aim of every 
forward-looking businessman, as well as the 
aim and goal of every trade union in the 
world.” 

In concluding his address, Mr. Wilkins 
referred to the outlawing of segregation in 
the public school system of the United 
States on May 17, 1954, when the Supreme 
Court decision was handed down. He 
called it another “great milestone” in the 
“liberation of the minds and souls of men”. 


Other Speakers 
Premier T. C. Douglas 


A warning that the first task of labour 
is to see that it does not lose any of the 
gains it has achieved in the past was 
directed to the Canadian Congress of 
Labour by the Hon. T. C. Douglas, Premier 
of Saskatchewan. 

Prosperity must be maintained, he said, 
and what adversely affected one part of 
the economy adversely affected all groups 
in the community. “Prosperity,” he pointed 
out, “is indivisible.” 

The Premier stated that farm prices had 
declined over the past year and remarked 
that there was every indication that they 
would drop as much as 20 per cent in the 
coming year and by perhaps as much as 
50 per cent in Saskatchewan. 

Pointing out that industrial production 
had declined by 3 per cent in the first five 
months of this year, he warned both the 
Congress and the people of Canada that if 
the country entered a period of economic 
recession, 1t was aS unprepared as it had 
been in 1929. 

“Tt’s hard to realize that in an intelligent 
society we went through ten years of 
misery and privation,” he continued. “Once 
more the surpluses are piling up. Once 
more we don’t know what to do”. 

Mr. Douglas argued that if the country 
could finance a war in 1939 then it could 
finance a war against poverty, privation 
and unemployment. As another approach 
to solving our economic problems, the 
Premier recommended the raising of income 
tax exemptions, increasing old age pensions, 
veterans’ pensions and family allowances. 
These would help eat up our agricultural 
surpluses, he stated. Mr. Douglas felt the 
same argument could be put forward for a 
national health plan which, by taking care 
of a person’s medical and hospital costs, 
would thereby allow him to spend more in 
the market. 
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With respect to the international field, 
the Saskatchewan Premier noted that the 
only real defence we have is to feed the 
hungry, to “uplift the fallen”. He sug- 
gested that if we were prepared to make 
gifts to the underdeveloped countries for 
a ten-year period, we would make more 
friends than all the armaments in the world 
could. 


A. W. Cormack 


Increased costs and declining incomes are 
some of the most serious problems facing 
the farmer today, A. W. Cormack, President 
of the Ontario Farmers’ Union, told the 
delegates. Mr. Cormack spoke in place of 
Joseph Phelps, Chairman of the Interpro- . 
vincial Farm Union Council, who was 
unable to attend. 

Mr. Cormack stated that in 1951 the 
earnings of Canadians increased by $951 
million with the exception of the farmers, 
whose income declined by $256 million. He 
pointed out that farmers and labour were 
inter-dependent and that “high wages did 
not mean high prices’. Stating that 
“farmers are being educated through unions 
to the necessity of group action,’ Mr. 
Cormack called upon labour “to educate 
your people to the needs of the farmers”. 

The farm union President told delegates 
that there is a spread of 40 to 70 per cent 
between what the farmer receives for his 
produce and what is finally charged for the 
produce. 

“When the farmer’s income is low, he 
can do only one thing: drag you fellows 
down with him,” he warned. 

Mr. Cormack urged that farm incomes be 
kept up in order that farmers would stay 
on the job. In addition, the farm leader 
asked that labour understand the farmers’ 
problems and cited two instances where 
strikes had resulted in considerable losses 
to agricultural producers. “Steady wages 
and stable markets” should be the slogan 
of farmers and labour, he concluded. 


Michael Widman 


Warning the delegates that “there is a 
great deal of work yet to be done” in both 
Canada and the United States in organizing 
workers, Michael Widman, Assistant to 
United Mine Workers’ President John L. 
Lewis, extended the greetings of Mr. Lewis 
to the CCL convention. Mr. Widman out- 
lined briefly the work done by Mr. Lewis 
in founding the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

Mr. Widman pointed out how wages had 
been increased in the United States 
through the efforts of organized labour. 
This had been done, he remarked, with 


only 25 per cent of the labour force 
organized and he indicated how much more 
could be done if 75 per cent of the workers 
were organized. 

As.a solution to the problems facing 
labour in Canada and the United States, 
the union official called for a modernization 
of activities in the labour field, no warring 
of unions one against the other, and the 
organization of the unorganized. 

With respect to formation of a labour 
party in the United States, Mr. Widman 
felt that those who sought such a goal 
were in a minority. He remarked that as 
far as political action was concerned, 
American labour followed a_ policy of 
electing its friends and defeating its 
enemies. 

Referring to the fact that some 2°5 
million new jobs are needed in the United 
States economy each year and that some 
three million persons are unemployed, he 
remarked that this “can’t produce a healthy 
economic structure”. As a solution, he 
called for high wages and shorter hours of 
work. 

“Shortening the working day is only in 
line with getting your fair share,” he 
stated. Mr. Widman expressed the opinion 
that in the United States a 30-hour week 
is a necessity. 


Moshe Eskolsky 


Members of Histadrut—the Labour 
Federation of Israel—and their families 
comprise more than 55 per cent of that 
country’s population, said Moshe Eskolsky, 
Histadrut representative. His organization, 
founded in 1921, was helping to make a 
civilization out of a wilderness, he said. 

Noting that MHistadrut was making 
workers out of immigrants coming mainly 
from the merchant class, Mr. Eskolsky said 
that it had built an organization “half a 
million strong” in “30 short years”. 

Among the major accomplishments of the 
labour body cited by Mr. Eskolsky was the 
establishment of a medical insurance plan 
covering more than a million persons and 
including within its scope all forms of 
medical protection. 


Housing 


Low-cost and low-rent housing plans in 
conformity “with the average wage received 
by the people of Canada” were urged by 
the convention in the debate on housing. 
The resolution expressing Congress opinion 
on this subject stated that the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to solve the housing situa- 
tion in Canada “have brought no relief to 
the vast majority of the people of Canada”. 


In another resolution that received 
approval,’ the CCL was asked to embark 
on a program to encourage local unions 
to start their own co-operative housing 
projects. 

International Woodworkers delegate S. M. 
Hodgson, speaking in the debate, stated 
that the Congress membership throughout 
the country should bring the housing 
problem to the attention of the Federal 
Government. William Stewart of the 
Shipyard General Workers Federation 
called for a united approach by labour in 
Canada to demand action from Ottawa 
on the housing situation. 

Originally, eight resolutions were sub- 
mitted for the convention’s attention by 
various labour organizations within the 
Congress. 


Immigration 


Establishment of a national advisory 
committee on immigration comprised of 
representatives of labour, management, 
agriculture, welfare and government to 
review all aspects of immigration and 
recommend required changes in legislation 
and administration was urged by the Con- 
gress. The resolution on immigration 
pointed out that unemployment was at an 
“unprecedented” level and that the number 
of immigrants entering Canada during the 
first seven months of 1954 was higher than 
in the same period of 1953. 

The Federal Government’s immigration 
policy was criticized for the “substantially 
increased influx of immigrants during 
winter months” and was blamed for “great 
hardship for both new and settled Cana- 
dians”. In addition, the Congress stated 
that the present policy discriminated 
against “coloured persons, particularly from 
Commonwealth countries”. 

The Government’s “abysmal failure” to 
maintain full employment was said to have 
made the curtailment of immigration 
“inevitable”. 

Labour interest in immigration was indi- 
cated in the number of resolutions, 11 in 
all, that were submitted to the convention 
on this topic. One resolution, which was 
not debated as the substitute resolution 
replaced all 11, called for a complete halt 
to immigration until all Canadians “are 
gainfully employed”. 


Taxation 

Increased income tax exemptions amount- 
ing to $1,500 for single persons, $3,000 for 
married persons and $400 for dependent 
children qualified for family allowances were 
urged by the Congress. 
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A resolution calling upon the Federal 
Government to allow taxpayers to claim all 
medical and hospital expenses as deductible 
from taxable income was also approved. 
At present, medical and hospital bills 
exceeding three per cent of income are 
allowed as deductible items. 

Considerable debate ensued over a reso- 
lution asking that working clothes, tools 
and transportation to and from work be 
deducted from income tax. In recommend- 
ing non-concurrence, the resolutions com- 
mittee stated that the cost of such items 
belonged to the field of collective bargaining. 
The resolution was referred back to the 
committee with a recommendation that it 
be studied and rephrased. 

A resolution asking that the Federal 
Government amend the Income Tax Act 
to provide for the exemption of university 
fees was defeated. Legislation allowing the 
exemption for income tax purposes of 
unemployment insurance paid by workers 
only was asked by the Congress. 


Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions 


An increase in the monthly old age 
pension to $65, payable at age 65 and 
without the means test, was called for in 
a resolution substituted for 11 calling for 
changes in present pensions legislation. 

Two of the resolutions originally sub- 
mitted had asked for monthly pensions of 
$75 at age 60. 

Concerning blind persons, the Congress 
asked that the means test be removed for 
such persons, that they be granted an 
“adequate allowance” over and above other 
pensions or income they may receive and 
that exemptions of $1,500 and $3,000 be 
granted for income tax purposes to single 
and married blind persons, respectively. 


Equal Pay For Equa! Work 


The enactment of provincial and federal 
legislation, where such does not already 
exist, forbidding discrimination in wage 
payments to or working conditions of male 
or female workers who do the same kind 
of work or work requiring equal effort and 
equal skills was urged by the Congress. In 
addition, the Congress and its international 
and national affiliates were urged to con- 
duct a program whereby wage and other 
discriminatory differentials would be abol- 
ished through collective bargaining. 

During the debate on the topic, a 
woman delegate expressed the view that 
more could be done to bring about equal 
wage and working conditions through the 
action of labour than by legislation. She 
said Ontario’s equal pay legislation was 
ineffective. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 


Seven resolutions dealing with the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project were submitted 
for the consideration of the convention. 
Most of these emphasized the need to see 
that Canadian labour and materials were 
utilized on the project and four called for 
the construction of an all-Canadian system. 

A substitute resolution for the seven 
submitted recommended that the Federal 
Government protect Canada’s right to 
expand the canal system, ensure that 
Canadian labour and materials would be 
utilized to the fullest extent possible and 
see that control of the canal system would 
fully protect “all the rights of Canadians”. 

J. K. Bell of the Maritime Marine 
Workers Federation urged that the Seaway 
be built solely by Canada. Another dele- 
gate said that Canada’s national pride had 
been hurt concerning the Seaway and urged 
that Canada construct the project itself. 

After debate, the convention voted to 
refer the resolution back to the committee 
with the recommendation that it be 
amended to include the demand that the 
Seaway be built along an all-Canadian plan. 


Coal Mining Industry 


In the closing hours of the convention, 
the Congress turned its attention to 
Canada’s coal mining industry, in which 
it said “conditions are adversely affecting 
the living standards of Canadian coal 
miners and their families”. 

Freeman Jenkins, former Director of 
District 26, United Mineworkers’ of 
America, reminded the delegates that after 
the Second World War subsidies were with- 
drawn from the coal mining industry by 
the Federal Government. If the coal 
mining industry was important enough to 
receive aid in wartime, it was important 
enough to receive aid in peacetime, he 
said, adding that in the present situation, 
coal should not be imported from the 
United States. 

Noting that the coal industry “has further 
deteriorated” in the past year in both 
eastern and western Canada and that the 
proposed modernization and mechanization 
program has been partially ‘suspended in 
eastern Canada because of a loss of markets 
to residual oil, the Congress went on record 
as “again urging” the Federal Government 
to inaugurate a national fuel policy in 
order that “our fuel resources will be 
utilized to the best possible advantage”. 

In addition, the Congress Executive was 
asked to give full support to any repre- 
sentations “compatible with CCL policy” 
which may be made to the Federal Govern- 
ment on behalf of coal miners. 





The CCL executive committee for 1954-55. Front row (from left): Executive Com- 
mittee Member John Brady, Vice-president C. H. Millard, Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald, President A. R. Mosher, Vice-president George Burt and Vice-president 
Sol Spivak; back row (from left): Executive Committee Members William Mahoney, 
H. L. Ladd, Freeman Jenkins, H. A. Chappell, Romeo Mathieu and Harold Daoust, and 


Executive Secretary N. S. Dowd. 


Textile Industry 


Federal government action in convening 
a conference of labour, management and 
government representatives in the textile 
industry was urged by the Congress to 
meet the unemployment situation in that 
industry. Debate on this topic occupied 
a considerable portion of the convention’s 
time on the opening day. 

Speaking in the debate, Edward Cluney 
of the Textile Workers Union of America 
said that the Congress had been urged a 
year ago to convene a conference with the 
Federal Government. John Whitehouse of 
the Textile Workers stated that trade 
schemes for skilled, trained textile workers 
were not adequate. Textile workers 
possessed skills, he said, that could not be 
replaced. He added that the Government 
cannot answer the problem, though it had 
been told that a “state of emergency” 
existed in Milltown, N.B. 

Another delegate criticized both the 
Federal and the New Brunswick Govern- 
ments for not taking action regarding the 
textile industry in New Brunswick. Tom 
Jones, a TWUA delegate from Milltown, 
called upon the “help of every labour man 
in Canada” to help solve the textile indus- 
try’s problems. 


Absent from the picture are Vice-president Silby 
Barrett and Executive Committee Member Fred Dowling. 


Lone newcomer is Mr. Brady 


Election of Officers 


Congress elections returned all the prin- 
cipal members of the executive with the 
exception of Malcolm Smith, former execu- 
tive committee member, who did not stand 
for re-election. Left-wing candidates who 
stood for all the elective posts were 
soundly defeated. 

Re-elected for his 15th term, President 
A. R. Mosher received 610 votes to 81 for 
William Stewart of the Shipyard General 
Workers Federation. Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MacDonald was returned to office, 
receiving 615 votes. His opponents, D. 
McEntee of the United Auto Workers and 
Stan Thornley of the United Rubber 
Workers, received 78 and 28 votes 
respectively. 

The four Congress Vice-presidents were 
re-elected with the voting as follows: 
George Burt, 710; Silby Barrett, 705; Sol 
Spivak, 703 and A. H. Millard, 677. J. T. 
Bell of the Maritime Marine Workers 
Federation received 99 votes. 

Seven members of last year’s executive 
committee were returned to office, the new 
member being John G. Brady of the United 
Auto Workers. The elected members and 
the votes received are as follows: Romeo 
Mathieu, Secretary, Quebec Federation of 
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Industrial Unions, 712; H. Landon Ladd, 
Canadian Director, International Wood- 
workers of America, 709; Harry Chappell, 
President, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other ‘Transport 
Workers, 707; Fred Dowling, Canadian 
Director, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, 704; Harold Daoust, Canadian 
Director, Textile Workers Union of 
America, 695; John G. Brady, United Auto 
Workers of America, 690; William Mahoney, 
Assistant Canadian Director, United Steel- 
workers of America, 689; and Freeman 
Jenkins, former Director, District 26, United 
Mineworkers of America, 674. William 
Rutherford of the United Auto Workers, 
who successfully sought election to the 
executive committee, received 107 votes. 


Committee on Human Rights 


Ontario’s new Fair Accommodations Act 
was praised by the CCL’s Human Rights 
Committee as “another milestone towards 
the elimination of discriminatory treat- 
ment”. The report was read to the Con- 
vention by Committee Chairman R. J. 
Lamoureux. 


The report cited the recent series of radio 
broadcasts on discrimination sponsored 
jointly by the Department of Labour and 
the Canadian Council of Christians and 
Jews (see p. 1427 and L.G., Sept., p. 1265). 


In connection with educational cam- 
paigns to eliminate discrimination, the 
report stated: “Legislation on the statute 
books is not enough in itself to eliminate 
discrimination in employment or otherwise. 
Legislation must be coupled with a broad 
educational program reaching all sections 
of the population but more particularly 
employers and workers.” 

The Federal Government was strongly 
criticized in the report for not providing 
for a section in the National Housing Act 
prohibiting discriminatory practices in 
regard to housing built under the Act. 
The report said that “minority groups in 
Canada are being hindered in purchasing 
or renting housing for no other reason than 
their national origin”. 

Stating that the Immigration Act con- 
tains “provisions of such obvious discrim- 
inatory character” that it is designed to 
prevent “Negroes, Asiatics and other such 
groups from entering this country solely on 
account of their racial or national origin,” 
the Committee recommended that the Con- 
gress continue to make “energetic protests” 
against the Act as it is now constituted. 


A Bill of Rights for Canada was urged 
by the Committee in view of the existence 
of “such an Immigration Act”. The report 
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also referred to the violation “from time 
to time” of civil liberties in Canada. 

In the short debate which ensued, Eamon 
Park of the United Steelworkers stated 
that the government’s anti-discrimination 
machinery in Ontario was inadequate. 
William Sefton, also of the Steelworkers, 
called upon the Canadian Government to 
ratify the United Nations Declaration on 
Human Rights. 


Constitutional Amendments 


Union charters issued by the executive 
committee of the Congress may be 
amended in the future by the committee 
at its own discretion as a result of an 
amendment approved by the delegates. 
The committee was further empowered to 
delete, add to or substitute such names 
of the charter members as it deemed fit 
without in any way affecting the status 
of the union. 

In a second constitutional amendment, 
the Congress provided that the executive 
committee may approve a variation in 
representation at conventions of provincial 
federations upon the receipt of an applica- 
tion from the federation concerned. Pre- 
viously, a resolution had been submitted 
calling for the determination of federation 
representation by the federation itself. 

A proposed amendment calling for 
honourary membership in labour councils 
for retired union members who had 
rendered faithful service to the council 
was not recommended by the committee 
on the constitution and not carried. 


ICFTU 


CCL support for the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions in its 
efforts to organize the unorganized in the 
underdeveloped countries of the world was 
strongly approved by the convention after 
a lengthy debate. In addition, the con- 
vention urged all affiliated unions and 
chartered unions to contribute to the 
ICFTU on the basis of one cent per 
member per month. 

Collaboration between the ICFTU and 
the World Federation of Trade Unions was 
urged by J. K. Bell of the Maritime Marine 
Workers Federation in an amendment to 
the ‘Congress resolution. A. H. Millard, 
Canadian Director of the United Steel- 
workers, in opposing the amendment, 
asked the delegates to do more than 
approve the resolution but to go back to 
their local unions and stimulate the action 
necessary to arouse support for the ICFTU. 
He called upon the convention to help 
labour in the underdeveloped countries to 
organize as they saw fit. 


After further debate, the amendment was 


That the national and _ international 
defeated and the resolution carried. 


affiliates of the Congress amend their con- 
stitutions to make membership in provincial 
federations mandatory for their local unions 
and divisions. 

Reaffirmation of CCL opposition to the 
granting of ex-parte injunctions in labour 
disputes. 

The Congress to study the question of 
“contracting-out” with a view to seeing 
whether or not it can be controlled by 
suitable legislation. 

The Congress to continue to press for 
the introduction of a 40-hour week for 
federal government operating employees. 

The Federal Government to establish an, , 


Other Resolutions 


During the week-long convention, approval 
was given to resolutions calling for action 
upon a wide variety of topics. Among 
other things, they urged:— 

Co-operation on a local scale of farm and 
labour forces. 

Congress action in developing a program 

\\ to protect the welfare and interests of older\ 
\workers and in opposing the concept of \' 
“arbitrary retirement. 

Incoming officers and unions within the 

Congress to “wage the most determined 


campaigns” against labour legislation of the 
type adopted in Quebec and _ British 
Columbia. 

Abolition of the Senate. 

Congress support for the principle of the 
elimination of capital punishment. 

Preparation by the CCL of appropriate 
material regarding the trade-union move- 
ment in Canada, in several languages if 
necessary, for distribution to immigrants. 


allow pension plan credits to accrue 
irrespective of the number of employers a 
worker had been with. 

Equitable farm prices for farm products. 

An increase in family allowances to make 
up for the increase in the cost of living. 

Opposition by the Congress to night 
opening in the retail trade and its support 
for retail workers in seeking shorter hours. 


33°? Convention of Canadian and 


Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Political action given ‘most attention at week-long meet in Montreal. 
Delegates support province’s right to levy income tax, urge Federal 
Government to permit its deductibility. Picard, Marchand re-elected 


Considerations of a political nature 
monopolized the 38rd annual convention of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, held in Montreal from Sep- 
tember 19 to 25. 

Not only did the debate on _ political 
action last for two whole days, but this 
theme also pervaded the other subjects of 
discussion: unemployment, human rights, 
provincial income tax, Bills 19 and 20 and 
trade-union organization. 

The delegates present, numbering about 
500 and representing nearly 100,000 trade 
unionists in the province of Quebec, decided 
to carry on more pronounced political 
action and education while continuing their 
opposition to the creation of a labour party 
or the affiliation of the CCCL with any 
political party. 


The convention also authorized the hiring 
of a permanent officer who will be commis- 
sioned, under the authority of the Execu- 
tive Committee, to carry on the political 
education of union members throughout the 
province. 

Declaring once more that the primary 
purpose of trade unionism is to defend the 
economic, social and moral interests of the 
workers through the bargaining of collec- 
tive agreements, the delegates rallied to the 
idea that political action and education are 
the means of achieving this end today. 

The meetings of the convention were 
held in the auditorium of the Building 
Trades Apprenticeship Centre. 

A number of distinguished guests 
addressed the convention. These included 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, and Gaston Tessier of Paris, 
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\ “Industrial Pension Plan” which would \| 


\ 
\ 
\ 


President of the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions. 

Gérard Picard, who has 20 years’ service 
on the Executive of the CCCL to his 
credit, was re-elected General President for 
his ninth term. Jean Marchand was 
re-elected General Secretary. 

For lack of time, the discussion on the 
unemployment question, considered “the 
most serious problem of the working class,” 
was not completed. The delegates were 
studying a recommendation for a march on 
Ottawa to alert public opinion, submitted 
by the Textile and Clothing Federations, 
when the convention was adjourned, late 
Saturday night, for lack of a quorum. 

The CCCL also made clear its attitude 
on the fiscal problem. The _ resolution 
stated that the provinces are entitled to 
sufficient sources of income to enable them 
to play the part devolving to them under 
the constitution, protested against the 
fiscal discrimination from which the citizens 
of the province of Quebec are suffering, and 
requested the Federal Government to come 
to an understanding with the Government 
of Quebec. 


Official Opening 


The 33rd annual convention of the 
CCCL was officially opened on Sunday 
afternoon. Distinguished guests present 
included the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour, and Gaston Tessier of 
Paris, President of the Internationa] 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions. 

Earlier in the day the delegates had 
attended a solemn high mass in Notre 
Dame church, during which His Eminence 
Cardinal Paul Emile Léger, Archbishop of 
Montreal, delivered the sermon. 

The General President took particular 
notice of the presence of Louis Philippe 
Poulin, General Secretary of the Catholic 
Farmers’ Union, and of René Paré, 
President of the Soczété des artisans, who 
had come to bring to the workers the 
greetings of the farmers and co-operative 
members; he also noted the absence of the 
provincial Minister of Labour, who was 
represented by his Deputy Minister, Gérard 
Tremblay. 

Among others present were: Aldermen 
Lucien Croteau and J. M. Savignac of 
Montreal; Alfred Charpentier, Honorary 
President of the CCCL and a member of 
the Quebec Labour Relations Board; J. P. 
Deslierres, Secretary of the Superior Labour 
Council; and Gérard Lemieux, Secretary 
of the Faculty of Social Science of the 
University of Montreal. 

Several of the guests of honour spoke 
briefly at the opening session. 
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Mr. Poulin of the Catholic Farmers’ Union 
stressed the fact that his organization 
is closely related to that of the CCCL. 
“The farmers go at it more slowly than 
you do,” he said; “it takes them longer 
to solve their collective problems and 
especially to say what hurts them, but we 
hope that closer relationship will gradually 
be brought about.” 

Mr. Picard expressed the wish that closer 
co-operation will be established soon 
between these two organizations. 

René Paré, President of both the Société 
des artisans and the Conseil supérieur de la 
coopération (Superior Co-operation Coun- 
cil), stated that he also was in favour of 
more effective co-operation between the 
trade-union movement and the co-operative 
movement. 

Lucien Croteau, a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the city of Montreal and a 
former member of the Syndicate of 
Municipal Employees, affiliated to the 
CCCL, said that “governments, whatever 
they are, if they are truly democratic, must 
take the proposals and opinions of the 
workers into consideration”. 

Gaston Tessier, President of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, conveyed to the officers and mem- 
bers of the CCCL and to all its adherents 
the fraternal greetings of millions of 
members of organizations affiliated to the 
IFCTU. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


The Federal Government is seeking to 
develop ways of implementing the recom- 
mendations contained in the report on 
Seasonal unemployment prepared by the 
National Employment Committee (L.G., 
April, p. 526) to reduce seasonal unem- 
ployment in Canada, stated the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, in 
his address to the CCCL convention on 
opening day. 

Speaking alternately in French and in 
English, the Minister added :— 

I can promise you that we will do our 
utmost to arrange building and other con- 
tracts and undertakings so that _ the 
maximum amount of employment therefrom 
will be made available to Canadian workers 
during the winter months. A committee is 
examining the contracting and _ spending 
programs of the Government to see how 
they affect the industries concerned and how 
they might be adjusted to provide more 
work. We thus hope to gain some useful 
experience in planning for more stable, 
year-round employment. 


Admitting that unemployment was higher 
last year than it has been for some years 
and that its effect has been significant, Mr. 


Gregg reviewed briefly some of the causes 
of this problem and analysed some of the 
encouraging features. He explained:— 

Our difficulties of the past year in large 
measure reflect the passing of the infla- 
tionary pressure which followed World War 
II and the Korean conflict. There has been 
a gradual lessening of these pressures since 
1952. They had previously made themselves 
felt both in the form of demands on our 
resources and the stimulation of interna- 
tional commodity prices. Gradually, inter- 
national competition and the satisfying of 
backlogs of consumer demand brought home 
forcibly the rigours of competition. These 
things must be kept in mind as we plan 
for the future. 

On the other hand, business confidence has 
not been weakened as private investment 
has continued at a surprisingly high level. 
In Canada, the level of investment may well 
exceed last year’s record total. Further- 
more, the outlook for the development of 
our country’s ‘resources has seldom been 
brighter than it is today. 

Another encouraging feature is the con- 
fidence the Canadian people generally are 
showing in the outlook for the future as 
they are spending their money at a very 
high rate on consumer goods and services. 
The level of total income, particularly that 
of wage and salary earners, continues high. 


The Minister revealed that the present 
unemployment insurance program is under 
close study and that it is the hope of the 
government to bring in legislation, at the 
next session of Parliament, “with a view 
to making it a still more effective instru- 
ment of social policy”. 

Mr. Gregg praised the CCCL for its 
concern over the security of the worker’s 
family. 

“Your efforts for the preservation of the 
Christian ideal of the family and for the 
establishment of a social order based on 
strong principles of liberty, social justice 
and charity are highly commendable,” he 
said. ° 

Referring briefly to the menace of 
communism, Mr. Gregg expressed the 
opinion that “the positive measures being 
taken today by democratic governments 
and non-government groups to improve the 
economic and social status of the people 
throughout the world are not only a most 
effective answer to the appeal of other 
ways of life but are doing much to restore 
the dignity of man”. 

The Minister also complimented the 
CCCL for its efforts in the field of popular 
education as well as for the pains it takes 
in the education of its leaders through 
extensive courses. 

In closing, he warned that both labour 
and management face today greatly in- 
creased obligations. He stated:— 


We cannot live alone in this atomic age, 
cut off from other countries, even if we 
wished to do so. There are many avenues 


» through which this increased international 


interest is being expressed—through NATO, 
particularly in its economic and _ social 
aspects—through the Colombo plan—through 
the United Nations’ agencies including the 
TLO—and through various international 
labour and management groups. 


The Minister’s speech, his first to the 
CCCL convention since 1951, was well 
received by the delegates. President 
Picard, thanking Mr. Gregg in both French 
and English, said that while he may not 
always be in full agreement with the 
Labour Minister’s views, he, in turn, may 
not always agree with the views of the 
CCCL. 

“Regardless, we are very pleased to see 
him here,” he said. 

Mr. Picard emphasized that the CCCL 
delegations are always well received in 
Ottawa. The CCCL is consulted, he 
pointed out, its suggestions are often 
accepted, and it is called upon to serve on 
a number of committees. 


Canon Henri Pichette 


Rev. Canon Henri Pichette, General 
Chaplain of the CCCL, made a direct 
approach to labour union political action. 

“Workers’ interests as well as public 
interests,” he said, “require that unions be 
just as much concerned with economic 
stability as with wages; their action is one 
of public interest.” 


Canon Pichette was careful to point out 
that it was not his intention to recommend 
political action to organized labour, nor did 
he wish to entice them away from it. He 
declared: 


All the passions and prejudices that have 
developed around politics have distorted the 
issues of the problem and obscured the 
actual relations that should exist between 
agencies of the community and governments 

Union organization does not exist 
because it is recognized by the State, but 
rather it is recognized by the State because 
it exists, inasmuch as it proves to be a free 
association: and consequently, in the eyes of 
the State, within the sphere of its fune- 
tions and “objectives, it is autonomous by its 
very nature. In order to protect its own 
interests effectively, and to make a better 
contribution to the attainment of public 
welfare, union organization must be in a 
position to make itself heard in _ state 
agencies and, according to concrete condi- 
tions of time and place, it should also be 
able to form, in a permanent and inherent 
way, a part of the whole structure of the 
community. 


Canon Pichette added: 


It is not a question of the unions sub- 
stituting their own ends for those of politics, 
which are of common interest; much less is 
it a question of becoming a tool of politics. 
However, the actual purpose of unionism 
cannot be effectively protected without the 
creation of relations with the lawmakers, 
who are playing an increasingly important 
part in economic stability. 
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The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, and Gaston Tessier of Paris, President 
of the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions, two of the guests of 
honour who delivered addresses at the CCCL annual convention, pictured with three 


CCCL officials. 


Shown above are (left to right): CCCL General President Gérard 


Picard, Horace Laverdure, President of the Montreal Central Council (CCCL), Mr. 
Gregg, CCCL General Secretary Jean Marchand and IFCTU President Gaston Tessier. 


The General Chaplain refuted the 
“narrow and restrictive interpretation of 
those who, according to their declarations, 
would make us bargaining agents exclu- 
sively, and nothing more”. 

“You have concentrated your efforts on 
the continual improvement of your collec- 
tive agreements but, at the same time, you 
have learned that these collective agree- 
ments could be maintained only by action 
of a broader scope than mere bargaining 
with the employer.” 


Gaston Tessier 


Gaston Tessier of Paris, President of the 
International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, attended all the discussions of the 
CCCL convention as a fraternal delegate. 

In his short address to the members— 
he also spoke at the opening session to 
bring to the CCCL delegates the fraternal 
greetings of the IFCTU’s 34 million 
members—Mr. ‘Tessier dealt with the 
importance of international relations, the 
historical and geographical character of the 
IFCTU and the influence of this organ- 
ization throughout the world. 

“The world is growing smaller because 
of the speed of communications,” he said, 
“so that the activities of workers in one 
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part of the world have repercussions on 
others elsewhere.” 

One aspect of the social problem at 
present, he emphasized, is that the distribu- 
tion of wealth and resources is too unequal. 
That affects relations not only between 
individuals but also between nations, he 
said. 

Because of competition on the interna- 
tional market, Mr. Tessier added, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to respect 
national sovereignty. 

Dealing with membership, Mr. ‘Tessier, 
who will celebrate his 50th year in the 
trade-union movement next year, stated 
that. the -IFCTU has a. little “over sa, 
million members altogether in the following 
countries: Belgium, France, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Luxembourg, Asia (Viet 
Nam), North Africa, Uruguay, Ecuador, 
Argentina and Brazil, besides Canada. The 
IFCTU is the oldest confederation of its 
kind, he added, having been founded in 
1920. 

Mr. Tessier stated that he supported con- 
certed action through agreements with the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

In conclusion, the IFCTU President said 
that he was in favour of reducing rearma- 
ment expenses so that assistance to under- 
developed countries might be increased. 





The CCCL Executive Committee for 1954-55 (left to right): General Secretary 


Jean Marchand, 7th Vice-president Miss Yolande Valois, 
Joseph Parent, 4th Vice-president Adrien Plourde, Ist Vice-president René 
Gosselin, 5th Vice-president Jean Robert Ouellet, General President Gérard 
Picard, 2nd Vice-president Horace Laverdure, Treasurer Roméo Ethier and 6th Vice- 


drd_ Vice-president 


president Rodolphe Hamel. 


General President’s Report 


In his report to the convention, given 
at the opening session, General President 
Gérard Picard dealt with the social ques- 
tion based upon respect of the individual] 
and of the family, upon the right of asso- 
ciation and the exercise of that right, upon 
the right of ownership within fair limits 
and upon the pursuit of the common good 
in a spirit of justice and charity. 

“The social question,” said Mr. Picard, 
“ig above all a moral question. If this 
fact were recognized, the world would not 
hesitate to consult Christian social 
philosophy before attempting to find prac- 
tical solutions for modern social problems.” 


Human Rights 


Following a brief but concise statement 
on the advances made in the recognition 
of human rights, from the Magna Charta 
in 1215 to the Philadelphia Bill of Rights 
in 1944, Mr. Picard said that such measures 
could not have any legal value in our 
country or our province. 

He suggested that Canada legally recog- 
nize the fundamental rights of the indi- 
vidual and that such rights be included in 
the constitution of our country. 


Messrs. Parent and Ouellet are new on the Committee. 


A Bill of Rights, went on Mr. Picard, 
would allow “effective recourse from back- 
ward and unjust legislation such as that 
adopted by the Quebec Legislature and, at 
the same time, would serve as a serious 
warning to the Provincial Police against 
any repetition of the brutal measures they 
used at Asbestos and Louiseville”. 

With the delegates applauding, the 
General President noted that one of the 
stipulations of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations states 
that “no one shall be held guilty of any 
penal offence on account of any act or 
omission which did not constitute a penal 
offence, under national or international law, 
at the time when it was committed”. 


Property Rights 


Noting that the right to private prop- 
erty, as far as its exercise is concerned, 
is a question concerning which confusion 
is spreading to such an extent that a large 
number of people are convinced that 
private ownership and capitalism are the 
same thing, Mr. Picard reminded the dele- 
gates that “the common good may justify 
nationalization of certain industries without 
thereby interfering with the right to private 
property”. 
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20 Years 
a GGGt 
Of ficial 





convention of the 


The 38rd annial 
CCCL marked General President Gérard 


Picard’s 20th anniversary as a member 
of the Executive. 

It was at the Three Rivers convention 
in September 1934 that Mr. Picard was 
elected General Secretary-Treasurer of 
the CCCL. He occupied this dual posi- 
tion until 1944 and was Secretary until 
1946, when he was elected President of 
the organization at the Quebec conven- 
tion to succeed Alfred Charpentier. 

The fact the 100,000 
members of. ihe CCCL—did_ not forget 
the occasion. At a civic reception in 
the Mountain Chalet, they showed their 
appreciation for their President’s work 
and his devotion to duty by presenting 
him with a combination desk lamp and 
pen holder and a substantial purse of 
money. 





Born in Stratford Centre, Wolfe 
County, Quebec, on May 27, 1907, Mr. 
Picard took a commercial course at 


Larocque Academy, Sherbrooke, followed 
classical studies at the Quebec Seminary 
and took up law at Laval University, 
Quebec. 

A newspaperman by profession—he is 
a member in good standing of the Mont- 
real Journalists’ Syndicate—Mr. Picard 
was first employed by L’Evenement and 
subsequently by L’Action Catholique, two 
Quebee City dailies. 

During his many years of union activi- 
ties, Mr. Picard has represented labour 
in numerous government organizations. 
During the last war he was a member 
of the National Labour Board, the 
National Selective Service Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. He is presently a member of the 
last-named and of the Quebec Superior 
Labour Council. 

On four different occasions Mr. Picard 
was technical adviser to the Canadian 
worker delegates at the International 
Labour Conferences: at Geneva in 1936, 
1950 and 1954 and at Montreal in 1946. 

In 1936 he married Miss Marguerite 
Raymond of Quebec City. They have 
four daughters and one son. 





In this matter, the General President 
quoted the following passage from the 
encyclical letter Quadragesemo Anno: 

With regard to some classes of goods, it 
is reasonable to hold that they must be 
owned collectively only, when ownership of 
such goods leads to economic power. such 
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that it cannot, without danger to the public 
good, be left in the hands of private 
individuals. 


Mr. Picard concluded: 


It isn’t that nationalization has generally 
given the results expected. States have not 
the best of reputations when they act as 
employers. But they could do better by first 
of all granting a suitable status to public 
office and by making within nationalized 
industries such changes as have been recom- 
mended to improve conditions in private 
industry. Otherwise, a change of employer 
does not inevitably mean an improvement. 


Relations between State and Unions 


Following a brief analysis of the progress 
of the labour movement and a concise 
statement on its achievements with regard 
to the right of association and the right 
to bargain collectively, the General Presi- 
dent noted that political action on the part 
of union members has had the same effect 


on legislation as strikes have had on 
bargaining. 
“In both cases,” he said, “the general 


results have undeniably served the workers’ 
cause, in spite of bludgeons, of loss of 
wages, of a few laws adopted in a spirit of 
revenge or retaliation carried out through 
servile administrative bodies.” 


With regard to political action he added: 


Experience shows that unions, in order 
not to lose sight of the objective for which 
they have been established, must remain 
absolutely free, even in relation to a political 
party that they may have helped bring into 
power. Political action is a means for the 
unions. Should it be considered as an end, 
the unions would lose their reason for exist- 
ence. What is certain is that, in countries 
where unions have used political action in 
elections, without denying for all that the 
errors and rashness of which they may have 
been guilty, labour organization has been 
accepted and the unions have been fully 
recognized as necessary institutions in a 
well-organized and alert democracy. It has 
also happened on occasion that they have 
been said to have strived towards the 
common good. 


Mr. Picard once again asked for price 
control and for an enquiry into the textile 
industry. 

He asked the Quebec Government to 
undertake without delay a reform of the 
Labour Relations Board, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission and the 
Minimum Wage Commission, “in order that 
these bodies may cease to be made up of 
permanent government employees and 
become bodies representing the employers, 
the workers and the public”. 


In conclusion, Mr. Picard said: 


Modern social problems are born within 
the undertaking. When management is con- 
cerned solely with profits, and when the 
other groups within the undertaking join 


together to protect only their rights and 
their interests, there is no one left to take 
an interest in the problems of the concern 
itself. To remedy this, an atmosphere of 
confidence must be created in which the 
various parties to the undertaking can co- 
operate closely. Undoubtedly, each group 
will still have its problems; but there will 
also be the problems of the undertaking and 
everyone will be happy to take part in 
dealing with them. In such an atmosphere 
labour organization would _be accepted and 
unions fully recognized. In this way, the 
foundations of a true democracy would be 
laid. We would no longer have people 
working together, meeting and separating 
without giving any particular thought to the 
future of an undertaking in which they feel 
like strangers. 

Professional federations could play, on the 
industrial level, a part similar to that played 
by unions within the undertaking. Central 
union organizations could, within appropriate 
bodies and under the authority of the State, 

take part in the drawing up and the appli- 
cation of social legislation. Employer auto- 
cracy and State autocracy would come to an 
end. It could then be said that demands are 
no longer necessary and that the economy is 
being directed towards the public interest 
and the satisfaction of human needs. 


General Secretary's Report 


Submitting his report on the year’s 
activities, Jean Marchand, General Sec- 
retary, stated that “the feeling of insecurity 
enveloping the country has rendered nego- 
tiations more difficult and paralysed social 


progress”. 
This situation is reflected in the CCCL 
membership, which has dropped from 


100,183 in 1953 to 97,109, a reduction of 
3,074. 

Mr. Marchand directly blamed unemploy- 
ment for the drop in membership. The 
textile and clothing federations had lost 
2,798 and 1,364 members respectively, he 
pointed out. 

Stating that he could not determine 
whether the economic recession which 
began to make itself felt last year points 
to a coming depression or merely repre- 
sents a short period of adjustment, Mr. 
Marchand said that “as we have gotten 
used to periodic depressions under the 
capitalist system, we cannot be optimistic”. 

The General Secretary referred to the 
political difficulties encountered by labour 
during the year, especially in its fight 
against Bills 19 and 20. He deplored the 
lack of co-operation on the part of the 
Trades and Labour Congress in Quebec at 
that time. 

The General Secretary reiterated the 
CCCL’s intention “to fight Bills 19 and 20 
just as long as they have not been struck 
out of our statutes”. 

“They are wretched laws which strike at 
basic democratic principles,” he said, “and 


bestow discretionary powers on an admin- 
istrative body which does not offer any 
guarantee of justice or fairness.” 

The report of the Confederal Bureau 
submitted by the General Secretary also 
included a brief review of the federations’ 
activities. 

Mentioned briefly among the leading 
trade-union events of the year was the 
signing of a first collective agreement 
between the CCCL and the Professional 
Syndicate of Permanent Trade-Union 
Members of the CCCL, an agreement which 
covers all the staff with the exception of 
the General President, the General Sec- 
retary and the Treasurer. 


Education Service 


“The Education Service of the CCCL 
must above all become a real centre of 
research and trade-union training where 
the ideas that should inspire the trade- 
union movement will be developed and 
authentic trade-union training will derive 
its impetus.” 

So ended the report to the convention 
of Fernand Jolicoeur, Director of the 
CCCL’s Education Service. 

Mr. Jolicoeur pointed out that labour 
education is for the trade-union movement 
not only a means of increasing its mem- 
bership but a goal in itself. 

“Among the many tasks that still remain 
to be done,” he said, “there are perhaps 
two that call for more attention on our 
part: the integration of education into the 
daily life of the unions and the preparation 
of long-term programs. We should not, in 
fact, consider labour education as super- 
imposed on or as separate from trade-union 
activities.” 

Analysing the place and role of the trade 
union in the community, Mr. Jolicoeur 
sald: 

The trade union is, in fact, greatly inter- 
ested in participating in the life of the 
community, just as it is also bound to help 
other groups to promote common interests. 
It needs to understand better public opinion 
which concerns it; it owes it to itself to 
help the workers by every means at its 
disposal; it is in its own interest to prepare 
some of its members to play a leading role, 
not only in the trade-union movement, but 
also in the life of the community; it ‘must 
try to have the people understand it better 
by demonstrating that the welfare of the 


community depends largely on the welfare of 
the workers. 


In order to co-ordinate educational 
activities and to ensure the unity and 
permanence of trade-union training, Mr. 
Jolicoeur suggested specialized study 
sessions for negotiators and_ technical 
advisers, the publishing of a bulletin 
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expressly for leaders, and a study of the 
trend of politics and of the school question. 


The committee considering the report of 
the Education Service recommended that 
each regional Education Committee in- 
crease its contacts with other social groups 
for the study of common problems. It also 
suggested the setting-up of a special com- 
mittee to study the school question. The 
convention approved both recommendations. 


Organization Service 


The delegates blamed the “anti-union 
attitude of the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board towards the CCCL and the fear of 
a large number of workers brought about 
by the unemployment situation” for the 
difficulties encountered in organizing. 

However, Roger Mathieu, President of 
the Montreal Journalists’ Syndicate, 
declared that “something is wrong with the 
Organization Service”. 

“Results are below what could be 
expected,” he declared. “It is not enough 
to strengthen our position; it is also neces- 
sary to organize the unorganized.” 

The committee that studied the report 
of the Director of the Organization Service, 
René Harmégnies, recommended a change 
in the present organization program, the 
creation of technical and social services at 
the central council level and the retention 
of organizers’ services. 

In his report, Mr. Harmégnies suggested 
that the city of Montreal be made the 
target of an intensive organization drive 
through the concerted efforts of the CCCL, 
the Central Council and the various 
federations. 

In explaining the Executive Committee’s 
decision to suspend the organization cam- 
paign among specialized forest workers 
(L.G., July, p. 946), Mr. Harméegnies 
blamed the hostility of the provincial 
Government towards trade-unionism, the 
unfavourable position of unions with regard 
to the Labour Relations Board, the lack 
of interest of lumber scalers, the absence 
of a definite demarcation line concerning 
jurisdiction between the Catholic Farmers’ 
Union and the CCCL and the “underhand 
anti-union fight” carried on by certain 
professional associations. 

“The CCCL should continue to keep a 
watchful eye on what is being done among 
the forest workers so as to be able to step 
in at the proper time when circumstances 
are favourable,’ Mr. Harmégnies concluded, 
“for there are thousands of workers who 
want to be organized and who need 
protection.” 
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Technical Service 


In its report, the Technical Service ques- 
tioned the efficiency of the present system 
of arbitration and criticized the  trade- 
union members’ lack of energy in matters 
of wages. 

Submitted jointly by the attornies of the 
CCCL, Albert Coté, Jean-Paul Geoffroy and 
Pierre Vadeboncoeur, the report pointed 
out that the past year was marked by a 
new trend in the Canadian economy. 


Wages 


Noting that it had been difficult to 
obtain substantial wage increases, the Ser- 
vice attributed this state of affairs to a 
general slackening of manufacturing pro- 
duction, a greater number of unemployed, 
a tougher employer attitude and _ less 
aggressiveness on the part of labour. 

The report stated that “labour did not 
have the energy and aggressiveness it 
should from 1948 to 1951 to fight the 
employers’ attack.” 

The report also suggested a modified 
approach to the decree and recommended 
greater care in negotiating the decree so 
as to raise the standards applying to an 


industry. 
The report also stated that a _ great 
number of seniority clauses no longer 


provide adequate protection for the worker 
and suggested that they be subjected to 
critical scrutiny. 

It also denounced the fact that “the 
search for completely efficient man-power 
leads firms to reject workers who are 
disabled or slightly incapacitated”. 


Arbitration 


The report recommended a close analysis 
of the American experiment of voluntary 
arbitration for the reason that, in its 
present form, arbitration in Canada causes 
“very serious problems to labour”. 

The report brought up two main griev- 
ances: the delay in decisions, which “affects 
the right to strike in an intolerable way, 
often making it completely inoperative,” as 
well as the quality of most arbitration 
awards, which “seldom throw any light on 
or bring any worth-while principles to the 
settlement of industrial disputes”. 


Legal Inadequacies 


The three lawyers also warned the 
workers against the tendency to seek 
settlement of their problems in all sorts 
of legal proceedings instead of traditional 
labour techniques. 

It was specified that “experience has 
shown the illusiveness and inadequacy of 


legal proceedings, either because the inevit- 
able courts delays have prevented a satis- 
factory settlement of the problem or 
because the decisions handed down, based 
on laws unsuited to the social situation, 
have disappointed the hopes of labour.” 

The report said that judicial institutions 
and the fundamental laws of Quebec were 
made for a craftsman and farmer type of 
community. 


Political Action 


After two days of weighing the pros and 
cons, the CCCL convention decided to 
continue to carry on educational work and 
political action without joining any par- 
ticular party and without thinking of 
creating one. 

This decision was made, by a vote of 
248 to 103, at the conclusion of a lengthy 
and animated discussion during which 54 
delegates addressed the meeting, some of 
them speaking for more than an hour. 

The convention sat as a plenary com- 
mittee for two days to settle this question. 
It then adopted the report of the Political 
Action Committee which reads: 


The committee reaffirms the fact that the 
primary purpose of trade unionism is to 
defend the professional, social, economic and 
mora] interests of the workers, and that 
political action is a means in the hands of 
union members to attain this end. 

In order to achieve the primary purpose 
of trade unionism, members must make it 
their chief concern to organize unions, to 
bargain collective agreements and decrees, 
and to educate the membership. 

However, since politics has an immediate 
influence on the professional, social and 
economic interests of the workers, and since 
our primary purpose is, after all, to defend 
these interests, education and political action 
become one of the necessary means for 
achieving this purpose. 

The Committee is of the opinion that 
political education must be intensified, 
making use of concrete examples adapted to 
the particular circumstances, intervention by 
the CCCL and its affiliated bodies with the 
public authorities in order to make the 
legitimate aspirations of the workers known 
and to obtain suitable legislation consistent 
with the common good, and publicity aimed 
at enlightening public opinion with regard to 
the reasons which impel the CCCL to con- 
cern itself with politics and also with regard 
to the means it uses for such action. 

The Committee also believes that the 
movement should undertake an_ educational 
and political action campaign for the pur- 
pose of getting the workers to think and 
to act, where politics are concerned, in terms 
of their professional interests and of the 
common good. 

This political action excludes the creation 
of a labour party or the affiliation of the 
CCCT, with any politica] party. 

This political action and education neces- 
sitate the appointment of a permanent 
employee whose wages and expenses will be 
drawn from the general budget of the CCCL 
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and who will be free to devote all his time 
to political education throughout the prov- 
ince and to political action wherever 
possible. This permanent employee is to be 
appointed before the end of December 1954. 

This political action and education also 
necessitate the meeting together locally of 
the members of all groups which are inter- 
ested in undertaking political action with 
a view to the election, at the proper time, 
of candidates who are concerned about the 
common good and to the working out of the 
general views of the movement so that they 
may be included in loca] political programs. 

Before launching out into political action 
we shall have to see that such action is 
possible, timely and considered effective, that 
enough preliminary education has been given 
that the need for political action corre- 
sponds to a manifest desire on the part of 
a large group of citizens, that such action 
will not be prejudicial to the essential means 
(organization, bargaining and education) and 
that it will not be contrary to the general 
policy of the movement. 


The decision is not a reorientation but 
rather a confirmation of the attitude taken 
by the CCCL since its convention at 
Shawinigan Falls in 1952 (L.G., Oct. 1952, 
pe 1835): 


“This whole report is nothing more than 
what we have had for the last two years,” 
said Maurice Vassart of Montreal. “Instead 
of marking time I would have preferred a 
little progress.” 


The General President and the General 
Secretary took part in the discussion and 
stated that they were in favour of political 
action. Mr. Marchand, however, called for 
discretion. 


“There are great risks involved,” he said. 
“The social context is difficult and we must 
be extremely careful. Even if we had a 
government issued from our own ranks, we 
would need to remain absolutely free.” 


Emphasizing the fact that the political 
education of the workers cannot be exclu- 
sively theoretical, Mr. Picard analysed “the 
weaknesses of the present system” as 
follows: 


We are_not living in a democracy at 
present. In order to be really alive, a 
democracy needs a whole series of organiza- 
tions to supervise and guide it by the pres- 
sure they exert. Otherwise it’s the jungle, 
as it is now. Democracy presupposes really 
free citizens, people who see the situation 
clearly, and this is impossible without well- 
developed popular education. Every time a 
democratic right is endangered there must 
be public opinion to protest. The super- 
vision of or leaders should be an everyday 
affair and not only a matter for election 
time. Lastly, the distinction between the 
three powers—executive, legislative and 
judicial — must be jealously preserved. 


The discussion centred around political 
action, its methods and its scope. All 
were agreed on the need for political 
education but there was a difference of 
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opinion when it came to deciding what 
means should be used to get the workers 
to think and to act, in the political sphere, 
in terms of their professional interests and 
of the common good. 


Here are a few quotations from delegates 
who spoke in favour of political action:— 


Adrien Plourde, President of the Metal 
Trades Federation, who opened the discus- 
sion: “Democracy is dying in the province 
of Quebec and something will have to be 
done. I have no confidence in professional 
men to save democracy.” 

Fernand lLavergne, President of the 
Shawinigan Falls Central Council: “There 
is no doubt that, if the workers wake up 
to their civic responsibilities, it will upset 
a great many people. So I hope that there 
will be a big disturbance! Perhaps we 
don’t have to save the world, but we must 
do all we can to prevent its damnation.” 

Louis Martel of St. Hyacinthe: “We can 
best carry on the civic education of the 
workers through action. And we must not 
wait until tomorrow. ‘Tomorrow will be 
too late. 

Rodolphe Hamel of Asbestos, President 
of the Mines Federation: “Whether the 
CCCL likes it or not, my conscience tells 
me that it is my duty to concern myself 
with politics. I owe it to my family, to 
my children, to the people of Asbestos. 
We cannot tolerate a continuance of the 
present confusion.” 


Jean Robert Ouellet of Shawinigan Falls: 


“Tf you want proper politics, you must 
have proper people attending to it prop- 
erly. Let us stop thinking that we are 
going to build up a party and choose a 
leader; we are going to build up a people 
who will choose their leaders with clear- 
sightedness. There is no question of going 
down into the political arena. A way must 
be found to neutralize the influence of 
election funds.” 

Roger Mathieu, President of the Mont- 
real Journalists’ Syndicate: “The purpose 
of trade unionism is, of course, to sign 
collective agreements, but as long as these 
collective agreements can be cancelled with 
the stroke of a pen or by a bludgeon, by 
politicians, there’s no use signing them. 
Once they are signed, these collective 
agreements must be defended. I don’t 
want the work we are doing to be defeated 
by the politicians.” 

Maurice Vassart, Montreal: “It is in the 
field of direct political action that the 
unemployment question and the present 
situation in the textile industry can be 
solved. The only thing the Government 
is afraid of is the electorate. The Govern- 
ment doesn’t care two hoots for briefs or 
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for a march on Quebec. The only place 
we can meet the Government with equal 
arms is on the election field.” 


The following, among others, spoke 
against political action by the CCCL. 


Angelo Forte of Montreal, President of 
the Clothing Federation: “The labour 
movement did not come into being to 
win elections. There is a danger in wanting 
to thrust the CCCL more towards political 
action than towards trade-union action. We 
must win the sympathy of the workers, 
and that will not be done through political 
action.” 


René Gosselin of Granby, President of 
the Textile Federation: “Political action on 
our part might result simply in enlarging 
still further the moat that separates us from 
the farmers. It is evident that there is 
work to be done in the field of political 
action, but we must know when and how. 
For the time being, I think it is premature.” 


René Harmégnies of Quebec, Director of 
the Organization Service: “I am for political 
action in theory, but in practice I know 
that you have to be careful. We must 
absolutely avoid any partisan action, and 
we are not yet ready to do anything else.” 


René Bélanger of Quebec, President of 
the Federation of Employees of Municipal 
and School Corporations: “I am not saying 
that nothing should be done; I simply 
believe that the time is not yet ripe. We 
must first of all strengthen our Syndicates, 
extend our trade-union action in the proper 
sense of the word, and carry on an inten- 
sive educational campaign. Afterwards, we 
shall see.” 


Report on Political Orientation 


André Roy, who, for lack of a person 
permanently in charge of political action, 
education and orientation, attended to all 
these duties, submitted a report on the 
year’s activities and an analysis of the 
repercussions of the organization’s political 
orientation. 


‘The repercussions of the CCCL’s political 
action in the sphere of politics itself were 
varied, Mr. Roy said. He went on to 
specify: 


As far as the present Government of the 
province is concerned, it is evident that our 
political action was not of a nature to please 
it, since it was carried on, to a considerable 
extent, in reaction against the Government’s 
anti-union attitude. 

What were the results, for our movement, 
of the Government’s attitude towards our 
political action? 

Obviously, it scarcely gave it a chance; 
quite often it took advantage of the least 
opportunity to boycott it; moreover, through 
certain acts and especially by public state- 


ments made on various occasions, it sought 
to favour another labour organization to the 
detriment of ours. 

One might reply to this, and not without 
reason, that the situation would not have 
been so very much better even if we had 
held aloof from political action. Moreover, 
the strained relations between our organ- 
ization and the present Government of the 
province go back farther than the decision 
of the CCCL to take a little more active 
interest in politics. 

However, in the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards the CCCL, there is one par- 
ticular point to which attention should be 
drawn: the propaganda of the present Gov- 
ernment is always trying to make people 
believe that the CCCL is engaged to the hilt 
in a partisan political struggle. The 
slightest gesture, the least important words 
on the part of our leaders and regular 
members are interpreted in this sense. This 
interpretation is not generally made in the 
open, but the agents of the Government know 
how to use it at the right time and in the 
proper circles to detach from the CCCL a 
good many people who are naturally sym- 
pathetic towards it. That is an immediate 
aspect of our political action which must be 
taken into consideration. 


Unemployment 


The unemployment question, which was 
supposed to be the No. 1 problem at the 
convention, was not gone into very 
thoroughly; adjournment came before the 
agenda had been completed. 

Some one hundred delegates were dis- 
cussing a “march on Ottawa” for the 
purpose of presenting to the Federal Gov- 
ernment “a comprehensive program calling 
for full employment” when the convention 
was adjourned, for lack of a quorum, at 
10:15 on Saturday evening. 

However, the delegates adopted one of 
the resolutions on the subject calling for 
“extensive public works to check unem- 
ployment” and the hiring of workers in the 
province of Quebec for work on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway in that province. 

As early as Monday morning, Michel 
Chartrand of Montreal presented a six- 
point resolution dealing with unemployment 
insurance, full employment and purchasing 
power. The resolution was referred by the 
convention to the Resolutions Committee 
and was under consideration, together with 
the resolution of the Textile and Clothing 
Federations, when the convention was 
adjourned. 

Mr. Chartrand returned to the charge 
on Friday afternoon, asking that the elec- 
tions should not be held until after the 
debate on unemployment, but the conven- 
tion, putting it to a vote, refused to post- 
pone the elections. 

“That means,” said Mr. Chartrand, “that 
we are not giving proper attention to the 
unemployed.” 
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However, even if there was no regular 
study of the question, the unemployment 
problem was tackled on several occasions 
during the week. 

A huge banner, covering a whole section 
of wall, proclaimed in red letters two feet 
high: “In a prosperous country, unem- 
ployment is scandalous. The CCCL pro- 
claims the right to work and calls for a full 
employment policy.” 

In his Confederal Bureau report, General 
Secretary Marchand said that Canada “is 
facing the acute problems created by the 
presence of thousands of unemployed in 
textiles, clothing and the shipyards”. 

On another occasion the General Sec- 
retary stated “that public opinion must 
be mobilized in order to get the govern- 
ments to do something to settle this 
problem”. 

When the convention was adjourned, 
Angelo Forte, President of the Clothing 
Federation, was explaining his plan for a 
march on Ottawa “to alert public opinion 
and get Government to do something”. 

“What we want,” he said, “is full employ- 


ment. <A resolution is not enough; we 
must demonstrate our distaste, march on 
Ottawa and make some _ constructive 
representations.” 


This suggestion and all the other resolu- 
tions which were not considered were 
referred to the Executive Committee of 
the CCCL upon adjournment. 


Provincial Income Tax 


The delegates to the convention asserted 
that the right of the provinces to direct 
taxation is undeniable and should be 
recognized by the Federal Government, thus 
approving the stand taken by the CCCL 
during the year. 

During the short discussion, the General 
President nevertheless deplored the fact 
that the Quebec government is depriving 
itself of a worth-while source of income 
by not levying a reasonable royalty on the 
development of its natural resources. 

Mr. Picard said that he was perfectly in 
accord with Quebec’s making a test case 
of the deduction principle by establishing 
a provincial income tax, but he pointed 
out that claiming 6 per cent would have 
been enough to uphold this principle. 

“Before claiming that 10 per cent more 
is needed,” he said, “it would be well to 
revise the taxation policy applying to 
natural resources. I am quite in accord 
with the Government’s fight for the prin- 
ciple of deduction, but I find it a pity 
that 1t spoils its case with a bad fiscal 
policy where natural resources’ are 
concerned.” 
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The text of the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously, reads as follows: 


1. The CCCL convention asserts that the 
provinces are entitled to sufficient sources 
of income to allow them to play the part 
entrusted to them by the Canadian 
constitution; 

2. The CCCL convention protests against 
the fiscal discrimination now imposed upon 
the people of the province of Quebec; 

3. The CCCL convention urges the central 
Government to deduct the provincial levy 
from the federal levy, or to enter as soon 
as possible into an agreement with the 
provincial Government which would protect 
the principle given in Item 1 of the 
resolution; 

4. That the CCCL urge the other organ- 
izations to support its policy in this matter; 

5. Should it be impossible to agree, the 
convention urges the province to take all 
legal steps to have its rights respected. 


March on Quebec 


The “March on Quebec,” a protest move 
made by the CCCL on January 22 against 
the adoption of Bills 19 and 20, gave rise 
to a brief but animated discussion when 
it was submitted to the convention for 


approval. 
The committee considering the Con- 
federal Bureau’s’ report recommended 


approval of the attitude taken by the 
Executive, requested that the necessary 
steps be taken to obtain the repeal of 
both these laws, and particularly lamented 
the fact that “a certain number of active 


union members abstained from taking part — 


in the march on Quebec”. 

René Bélanger of Quebec, President of 
the Federation of Municipal and School 
Board Employees, strenuously protested 
against this criticism, claiming that he did 


not feel that he had violated union 
discipline by not participating in the 
demonstration. He maintained that this 


protest move was not authorized by the 
Confederal Bureau and that the decision 
to march on Quebec was taken by the 
General President. 

“T feel that the CCCL was right in 
trying to fight Bills 19 and 20, but I would 
rather have had it approach the Legislative 
Council.” 

Messrs. Picard and Marchand justified 
their move by claiming there was not suffi- 


cient time to convene the Confederal 
Bureau and by recalling that, at its 
December 3 meeting, the Bureau had 


authorized the Executive to fight these 
Bills. 

“We cannot convene the Confederal 
Bureau whenever we write a letter or call a 
meeting,” the General Secretary declared. 
“Tt is up to us to execute in a practical 
way the decisions of the Confederal 
Bureau. 
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“Tf we had to do it over again, I would 
once more march on Quebec,” Mr. 
Marchand added. 

The General President said that it should 
be decided “whether or not we did some- 
thing useful.” 

Jean Robert Ouellet, Business Agent of 
the Shawinigan Falls Central Council, 
spoke for the delegates in declaring that 
“we should be proud that our leaders took 
this initiative”. 

The meeting then adopted the triple 
recommendation of the committee. 


Committee on Human Rights 


Inspired by the General President’s 
report, the COCL established a committee 
of four members, one of whom is a woman, 
to draft a bill of fundamental human 
rights. 

The committee studying the General 
President’s report recommended that the 
committee be set up at the next meeting 
of the Confederal Bureau but the con- 
vention preferred to appoint the members 
of the committee itself and to do it 
immediately. 

According to the delegates who partici- 
pated in the discussion, the sudden concern 
of the CCCL about fundamental human 
rights springs mainly from the attitude of 
the provincial Government, the dealings of 
the police, the restrictions on the distribu- 
tion of circulars and the hiring of halls 
during election campaigns. 

The committee on the General President’s 
report also recommended tripartite repre- 
sentation in nationalized organizations, 
freedom of association, of membership 
and of negotiation for federal as well 
as provincial civil servants, and the draft- 
ing of a provincial labour code. All these 
recommendations were approved by the 
convention. 


Other Resolutions 


The convention adopted resolutions, 
addressed to the provincial Government, 
requesting the following:— 

The repeal of the provisions introduced 
by Bills 19 and 20; 

Freedom for every certified group, under 
the Public Services Employees Disputes 
Act, to exercise every recourse at law 
arising from an arbitration award; 

The imposition of heavier fines in cases 
where the employer or the wage-earner 
violates a regulation making the bonus 
certificate compulsory; 

An improvement in the claims service 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion and the right of appeal for the 
accident victim; 





Extracts from Sermon by Cardinal Paul Emile Léger, 
Archbishop of Montreal, at CCCL’s Annual Convention 


Your mission is not an easy one, for 
you must bring about the triumph of 
justice and charity in a society in which 
professional relations are multiplied to 
such an extent that inextricable situa- 
tions arise, and also since this work has 
to be carried out in the midst of 
economic upheavals which make it difh- 
cult to determine clearly that Christian 
order to be promoted in the field of 
taupOUrec ee 

From a study of the latest pontifical 
documents, it seems to us that we could 
define your mission in these words: 
“Christian trade-unionism should estab- 
lish, in the labour world, an order which 
is more consistent with the ideal of 
the Gospel”.... 

Trade unions, after all, came into being 
as a spontaneous and necessary conse- 
quence of the exaltation of capitalism 
to an economic system. The working 
class cannot forget the tragedy of the 
“sweating system’ which existed at the 
beginning of this century, and it was 
in order to protect the dignity of the 
human person that it organized the 
labour movement. To some people this 
organization seems to represent a 
barrier; but it is a necessary barrier 
—not only for the protection of in- 
terests, but also to ensure peace.... 

The real task of the trade union is 
to defend the legitimate interests of the 
workers in labour contracts. And this 
purpose is different from the one which 
devolves upon apostolate movements. 
Trade-unionism calls for justice in labour 
contracts, and, since life is made up 
of a thousand details, these agreements 
will seem too voluminous and_ too 
troublesome to those who do not under- 
stand. However, for those who spend 
their lives on jobs or in the factory, 
these clauses are like the foundation 
stones of a building which is to go up 
gradually in strict accordance with the 
lines of justice, truth and mutual 
respect.... 

In the first place, the labour move- 
ment needs well-trained leaders. Those 
who are called upon to act on behalf 


of the personnel of a concern, through 
the confidence of their fellow-workers, 
should fulfil their mission with an acute 
sense of their responsibility. If, as in 
accordance with the teachings of the 
apostle St. Paul (Romans XIII, 2), all 
authority comes from God, the authority 
of a trade-union leader can have no 
other source. He must therefore rep- 
resent a wise and attentive providence 
to those under him, setting as the limits 
of his bounden duty service to his 
fellows and the pursuit of the common 
good within the framework of the 
present-day economy. 

In order to attain such an ideal, the 
union leader must necessarily be “free” 
in the most complete sense of the word. 
Free from the constraint of daily 
professional life; free from all cupidity 
which might make of him an instrument 
of money interests; free from all ambi- 
tion which might make him transgress 
the real purpose of trade-unionism by 
inciting him to yield to the pressure of 
events, in which case he would be fail- 
ing to live up to the expectations and 
hopes placed in him by honest, con- 
scientious workers.... 

Christian trade-unionism must be strong 
enough to denounce the abuses of a world 
which lets the wheat harvests rot in the 
fields while the destitute are rotting in 
their slums. Christian trade-unionism 
must be energetic enough to avoid the 
warping of the social structure and stable 
enough to resist its hardening. Christian 
trade-unionism must be loyal enough to 
denounce the injustice of certain work- 
ing and living conditions. 

But Christian trade-unionism must 
avoid such methods of operation as would 
give the lie to the assertions of its 
program of justice and charity. Still 
in accordance with the text of the 
message from Rome, “he who loves his 
fellow-workers to the point of sacrificing 
his time and sometimes even the security 
of his employment for them must also 
put from him the baneful partialities of 
class spirit”. 








Payment to pupils attending vocational 
and technical schools of the province of a 
statutory grant equivalent to the grant 
received by pupils of similar institutions 
in Ontario; 

Wood cutting between September 15 and 
April 1 each year; 

Control over the cutting of Christmas 
trees; 

Elimination of delays in the administra- 
tion of justice; 

Payment of full wages to every citizen 
called upon to sit on a jury; 

The right to vote in municipal elections 
for permanent employees of town and 
cities; 


Barring of children under 16 years of age 
from working in hospitals or institutions 
where there is danger of contagion; 

Recognition of the federal Disabled 
Persons Pensions Act; 

Bilingualism on cigarette packages. 

Among the resolutions concerning the 
Federal Government, the following requests 
were noted :— 

That the immigration of a worker alone 
should not be permitted, but rather the 
immigration of his whole family, “for 
Canada has a greater need of consumers 
than it has of producers”; 

Establishment of a French-language tele- 
vision station for the Saguenay-Lake 
St. John district; 
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Mayor Wilfrid Hamel of Quebec City, 
who visited the convention, told the 
delegates that “the labour movement is 
one of the most important movements of 
our time and deserves our fullest 


co-operation”. ‘ 
Mayor Hamel reminded his listeners 


that there was a time when the rise 
of such organizations was looked upon 
with suspicion. 

“Experience has shown,” Mr. Hamel 
added, “that labour movements are, on 
the whole, a force and that they have 
helped to bring order into society.” 


Improvement of working conditions at 
the Printing Bureau; 

A reduced importation of footwear. 

Most of the resolutions sent to the 
Executive Committee on adjournment dealt 
with internal questions, or else were sub- 
mitted too late for consideration by the 
Resolutions Committee. 

The delegates also decided, in principle, 
to publish an English version of the paper 
Le Travail, which has so far devoted only 
one page in eight to its English-speaking 
readers. A committee was set up to 
examine the problem. 

The convention adopted a_ resolution 
requesting the CCCL to have a woman set 
free from other duties in order to attend 
specifically to the problems of women in 
industry and to the training of the 


numerous female members in the movement. . 


Election of Officers 


The choice of the CCCL Executive 
Committee members for the coming year 
proved to be a close contest and, though 
there has been no over-all change, the 
elections nevertheless indicated the exist- 
ence of new trends. 





Two new members will appear on the 
Executive Committee. Joseph Parent, 
President of the Quebec Central Council, 
was elected Third Vice-president, succeed- 
ing Lucien Dorion of Quebec, President 
of the National Federation of Commerce 
Employees, who was not up for re-election. 
Jean Robert Ouellet, Business Agent of the 
Shawinigan Falls Central Council, was 
elected Fifth Vice-president over F. X. 
Légaré of Rimouski, Secretary of the 
National Catholic Federation of Wood 
Workers of Canada, and Miss Madeleine 
Brosseau of Montreal. 

Gérard Picard was unanimously re-elected 
General President and Roméo Ethier to 
the position of Treasurer. Jean Marchand 
was opposed by Michel Chartrand of Mont- 
real for the position of General Secretary 
but was elected by a majority of 264 votes. 

The contest for the position of First 
Vice-president was close. René Gosselin of 
Granby, President of the National Catholic 
Textile Federation, won over Adrien 
Plourde of Arvida, President of the 
National Metal Trades’ Federation. Mr. 
Plourde was re-elected Fourth Vice- 
president by acclamation. 

Horace Laverdure, President of the Mont- 
real Central Council, was re-elected Second 
Vice-president by acclamation, as was 
Rodolphe Hamel of Asbestos, President of 
the National Federation of Mining Indus- 
try Employees, to the position of Sixth 
Vice-president. 

Miss Yolande Valois of Sorel was 
re-elected Seventh Vice-president over Miss 
Giséle Charette and S. T. Payne, both of 
Montreal. 


86th Annual Trades Union Congress 


Resolutions favouring German rearming passed by narrow margin. Higher 
social benefits, particularly old age pensions, called for. Policy of 
wage restraint upheld. More than eight million members represented 


More than 8,000,000 members, in 184 
unions, were represented by delegates 
attending the 86th annual congress of the 
Trades Union Congress at Brighton, Eng- 
land, September 6-10. 

A resolution favouring the rearming of 
Germany provoked a great deal of discus- 
slon and was passed by only a narrow 
majority. 

Denunciation of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions as “the agent of inter- 
national communism in all countries where 
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it has any activity” is reported to be 
tantamount to rejection by the General 
Council of any invitations from Soviet 
and East German trade union groups to 
visit those countries. 

Higher social benefits were called for, old 
age pensions in particular, even though it 
in contribution 


may mean an _ increase 
rates. 
The General Council’s wage restraint 


policy was upheld by a vote of 14 million. 


In the closing session, the General 
Council was overruled when an_ over- 
whelming vote favoured extension of state 
ownership to large sections of industry. 

Approval was given to expanding trade 
with Communist countries and the banning 
of atomic weapons. 

Voluntary negotiation in disputes was 
stressed and the General Council was 
instructed to consider ways and means of 
strengthening the collective bargaining 
system, 

A membership levy was agreed to by a 
large majority towards the cost of the 
TUC memorial building now under con- 
struction in London and the development 
of trade unions in the colonies. 

Fraternal greetings were conveyed to the 
Congress by delegates from the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and _ the 
American Federation of Labor. 


General Council Reports 


Membership for the year reached the 
highest on record. The General Council 
reported a membership’ of more than 
8,100,000, organized in 184 unions. But, 
the Council cautioned, numbers alone are 
not a sure sign that there is strength and 
life in the movement; one must look at 
the work it does and the services it renders. 

Referring to the increased productivity 
which has taken place, the report said that 
of the improvements that have taken place 
during the last 12 months the most welcome 
has been the insurgence of industrial pro- 
duction. Last year, it was about six per 
cent higher than in 1952 and even higher 
than in the peak year of 1951. This trend 
was being continued in the present year. 

Part of the over-all increase, stated the 
report, came from a small increase in the 
number of workers in civil employment 
(unemployment was at the low level of 
1-5 per cent at the end of 1953); but the 
major reason has been the more effective 
use of resources, better supplies of materials 
and the investment carried out in recent 
years. 

‘Wage rates between 1950 and 1953, on the 
whole, rose roughly in the same proportion 
as prices, the report stated. Earnings rose 
slightly more. This, it said, contradicts the 
widespread impression that living standards 
have been falling generally. 

Criticism that the Interim Index of Retail 
Prices fails to reflect the “true” cost of 
living has omitted to take account of the 
fact that while food prices have been 
rising, prices of household goods have been 
falling, the report pointed out. 

The necessity of trade union members 
co-operating in increasing productivity and 
keeping down costs and prices was stressed. 


The best way of securing this, stated the 
report, 18 to convince trade unionists that 
the Government and other sections of the 
community are playing their part to the 
full. 

Regret was expressed that there is still 
no clarification of the difficult international 
situation which would lead to an easing 
of tensions and to the economic burden of 
maintaining armaments on the present 
Seale. 

In a reference to the views expressed by 
a minority of unions on the policy of 
collective defence, the Council expressed 
the opinion that its policy, based on the 
dual necessity for support of the United 
Nations and of adequate defence, has been 
justified by events. The Council reiterated 
its view that world tension can be eased 
only by discussions in good faith but that 
no conditions at present exist which can 
warrant, on calm reflection, any departure 
from the general policy on international 
affairs that Congress has pursued in the 
postwar years. 


President's Address 


“Unions do not want to halt industrial 
progress,” said President Jack Tanner, “but 
they must protect their members against 
its adverse effects and ensure that they 
receive their just share of the benefits.” 
Productivity, he said, is increasing in 
Britain three times as quickly as before the 
war but the workers could not be said to 
be better off by as much. 

Recent developments in industrial rela- 
tionships, however, have been significant 
and there is, generally speaking, adequate 
joint consultative machinery in private and 
public industry. Through this machinery 
the unions will regulate industrial progress 
in the interests of the workers and the 
community. 

Higher individual output, said Mr. 
Tanner, does not mean working harder or 
longer but working more effectively. The 
unions want to take the “slog and sweat” 
out of work so that the workers can use 
their skills more fully, with less fatigue, in 
shorter working hours and in more remu- 
nerative work. 

Mr. Tanner welcomed the development 
of research into human relationships. 
People, he said, must be treated as in- 
telligent human beings and not as mere 
economic units if they are to give of their 
best. “Organized workers,” he stated, “are 
prepared to co-operate in creating a highly 
efficient and productive economy. But I 
would warn industrialists and the Govern- 
ment that unless by their actions they 
show that they also are prepared to play 
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their part, then they will be extinguishing 
the very spirit of trade union co-operation 
which has made possible the increase of 
industrial production already achieved. 

Speaking on matters within the union, 
Mr. Tanner referred to the increased cost 
of administration. Members of most British 
trade unions get their industrial protection 
too cheaply, he suggested. Few unions have 
raised their contributions in the last 25 
years, although administrative costs have 
trebled and many are paying higher benefits. 
Services to members, he said, have been 
greatly enlarged in range and value without 
a corresponding rise in cost to members. 
In other industrial countries, weekly con- 
tributions to unions are usually equivalent 
to an hour’s pay but the average in Britain 
is probably below quarter-of-an-hour’s pay. 
Lack of money, he told the delegates, is 
severely handicapping development of 
unions’ work in Britain and financial help 
to under-developed countries. 

Mr. Tanner concluded with an appeal for 
cool, calm thinking during this year’s 
congress. 


TLC Fraternal Delegate 


A. T. Alsbury, President of the Van- 
couver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council, was applauded 
when, in conveying fraternal greetings of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
he criticized Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin 
and pleaded for a more ambitious program 
of economic aid to the under-developed 
countries of Asia in the struggle against 
Communism. 

Mr. Alsbury hoped trade unionists in 
Great Britain would not judge the people 
of North America by the actions of the 
Senator. Too often, he said, “screaming 
headlines were devoted to the hotheads, 
blockheads and empty heads on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and the considered views 
and sane outlook of many thousands of 
thinking people were either ignored or 
buried on the back pages of the news- 
papers.” 


AFL Fraternal Delegate 


AFL fraternal delegate Paul Phillips, 
President of the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers, was cheered when he 
expressed the hope that some day the 
United States will have a “true” labour 
movement such as exists in Britain today. 

Defining a true labour movement as one 
that includes trade unions, a political party 
and co-operatives, Mr. Phillips said: “You 
have all three. In my country, the first 
part is divided, while the other two parts 
are still missing.” 
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He did not think the picture was com- 
pletely discouraging, however. The sign- 
ing of anti-raiding pacts between affiliates 
of the AFL and the CIO, he hoped, would 
be the first step towards achieving organic 
unity of the two national federations. 


“Tf solidarity is achieved,” he continued, 
“there is an excellent possibility that some 
day in the United States there will be a 
true labour movement of the type which 
exists in Great Britain.” 


Industry in America, said Mr. Phillips, 
is on the threshold of a second industrial 
revolution. As the result of the spread 
of pushbutton control, the number of 
“blue-collar” workers will decrease in the 
next few years and the number of white- 
collar workers is steadily increasing. 

Labour in the United States, he con- 
tinued, faces a rapidly growing concentra- 
tion of economic and political power. 
Large profits and government tax allowances 
to industry have accelerated the trend 
towards monopolistic control of the 
national economy. In face of this, the 
trade unions, because of friction among 
them, have had only nominal success in 
devising counter measures. 


German Rearmament 


A resolution favouring the rearming of 
Germany was passed by a narrow majority 
of 455,000 after a lengthy debate. The 
motion urged the speeding up of plans for 
western defence, with a contribution from 
Germany, subject to assurances that it will 
be used in establishing the framework of a 
general lasting peace. 

Congress previously rejected by a similar 
majority a left-wing resolution opposing 
German rearmament. The defeated motion 
called upon the General Council to press 
the Labour Party and the Government to 
work for the unification of Germany under 
a single government, based on free elec- 
tions, adequately supervised. 

An unsuccessful attempt had been made 
at the commencement of the congress to 
block consideration of an emergency reso- 
lution submitted by the General Purposes 
Committee supporting German rearmament. 


WEFTU Assailed 


Congress supported the General Council’s 
denunciation of the World Federation of 
Free Trade Unions as “the agent of inter- 
national Communism in all countries where 
it has any activity”. The proposal that 
the TUC might renew contacts with the 
WFETU was overwhelmingly voted down. 


A call for British union chiefs to seek 
“friendly relations” with Russian and 
Chinese labour bosses was also outvoted. 

Implied in the adoption of the General 
Council’s report is rejection by the Council 
of any invitations from Soviet and Fast 
German trade union groups to visit those 
countries. 


In a scorching condemnation of Com- 
munist tactics in the British trade union 
movement, Arthur Deakin, a member of 
the General Council and Secretary of the 
Transport and General. Workers’ Union, 
struck out at British labour visits to 
Communist countries, “where people go and 
get indoctrinated”. 


After disowning on behalf of the TUC 
nine Britons who attended a recent 
session of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions at Vienna, Mr. Deakin said:— 


“T also want to refer to the invitations 
that are sent out and accepted for visits 
to Prague, Warsaw and other places where 
people go and get indoctrinated.” His 
remarks were greeted by cries of “shame” 
and protests from some of the delegates. 


Trade with Communist Countries 


A unanimous call for expanded trade with 
Communist nations wound up the five-day 
convention. 


The resolution, moved by Jim Gardner, 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Union of 
Foundry Workers, urged expansion of east~ 
west trade and called on the Government 
to make a survey of possible new markets 
behind the iron curtain in Europe and Asia. 


Turning down orders from Communist 
countries is more harmful to Britain’s 
economy than it is to the Communist coun- 
tries, he asserted. 


Colonial Policy 


A resolution condemning Government 
colonial policy was defeated after a stormy 
debate. 

The Fire Brigades’ motion called for an 
immediate cease-fire in Kenya and Malaya; 
a peaceful settlement in these countries; a 
policy which would provide in the colonies 
higher living standards, full trade union and 
democratic rights, and abolition of the 
colour bar. 


Declaring that the motion was sponsored 
by Communist propagandists, Arthur 
Deakin (Transport and General Workers’ 
Union) led the fight against the resolution. 
He could, he said, support some parts of 
it but the real purpose behind it was not 
to further the interests of the colonial 
people but to further Communist policy. 
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Atomic Weapons 


A composite motion, unanimously 
approved, urged that negotiations be 
opened to arrange for a conference of 
Great Britain, the United States, Russia, 
France and China to secure universal 
abolition of atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
for an effective system of international 
control and for an annual reduction in 
armaments expenditure. 

The motion also called on the Govern- 
ment to speed research and investigation 
into the possible development of atomic 
energy aS a source of power for industrial 
and social needs and into the fullest use 
of radioactive materials for industrial, 
medical and other social uses. 


Social Security 


Most important among the resolutions 
dealing with social insurance and indus- 
trial welfare was one instructing the General 
Council to press for an increase in all 
social benefits to meet the higher cost of 
living, even though it may mean a rise in 
contribution rates. Particularly in mind is 
the level of old age pensions, which was 
termed inadequate. 

The suggestion of a possible increase in 
contribution rates aroused the ire of 
several delegates and they strongly opposed 
this clause on the ground that lower-paid 
workers could not afford to pay more. 
The mover of the resolution, C. G. 
Groocock (Hosiery Workers), countered with 
a reference to “people who want something 
for nothing”. He said “there are too many 
people running about, some of them in this 
conference, who do not mind who shoulders 
responsibility so long as they themselves 
are absolved from responsibility.” 

The Council gave its support to the reso- 
lution, with the stipulation that the Gov- 
ernment must increase its contribution to 
the national insurance fund before there is 
any rise in the worker’s contribution. It 
carried by a large majority. 

In introducing the General Council’s 
report on social security, Council member 
A. Roberts (National Association of Card, 
Blowing and Ring Room Operatives) said 
the growing number of old people is a 
challenge to the national health service. 

A subsistence minimum, he said, must be 
paid to pensioners as a right and the TUC 
should resist any pressure for a means test 
with the purpose of reducing the call on 
insurance funds. 

In the effort to meet the demands on 
national insurance funds, the TUC, he 
declared, would not be a party to any plan 
which might undermine the whole social 
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security scheme. The aim df the TUC is 
to restore all national insurance benefits to 
their 1946 value; an increase in benefits 
must be given immediate priority. 
Proposals for differential contributions, 
adjusted according to income, had been 
made but this would be the first step 
towards differential benefits and entirely 
contrary to the principle of the scheme. 
The need, added Mr. Roberts, is not 
only for more money but for special ser- 
vices for rehabilitation of older people, who 
must not be condemned to chronic sickness, 
Too few geriatric units are being estab- 
lished, stated one member. The Minister 
of Health, he said, must understand that 
the TUC is no longer thinking in terms of 
“beds for the chronic sick” but of bringing 
elderly people back to ordinary life, so far 
as medical science is capable. Local 
authorities should be given financial help 
to provide suitable homes for old people 
who had been rehabilitated in this way. 


Wages Policy 


A motion which would have put an end 
to the Congress policy of wage restraint 
was defeated at the final session; but it 
attracted 3,002,000 votes. On a card vote, 
4,564,000 votes were cast against the 
motion, giving a majority of 1,562,000 
against a change of policy. 

The resolution, moved by W. C. Stevens. 
General Secretary of the Electrical Trades 
Union, asked Congress to declare “firm 
opposition” to any form of wage restraint 
and to support any efforts made to improve 
the wages and conditions of employment 
of the working people. 

It was demonstrably wrong, he said, for 
Congress to associate itself in any way with 
policies of wage freeze. “Many of us have 
heard the employers’ gibe: ‘Why ask for an 
increase in wages when the TUC counsels 
wage restraint?’ We know the use that 
the Tory Government makes of this type 
of mistaken patriotism. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, taking advantage of last 
year’s Congress decision, audaciously in- 
formed the trade unions that even higher 
productivity will not be reflected in in- 
creased wages. 

“Big business,” continued Mr. Stevens, 
‘ignores the futile pleadings for restraint 
on profits and stabilized dividends. Com- 
pared with last year, profits were up by 
about 84 per cent and dividends by 23 
per cent.” 

In the debate which followed, J. Cooper, 
of the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers, said the great diffi- 
culty about supporting the motion was that 
it sought Congress support for “any efforts” 
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made to improve wages and conditions. 
This meant that Congress was being asked 
to give a blank cheque for all kinds of 
action; Congress could be put into an 
impossible position if it had to support 
every imaginable type of strike, which 
would be the case if such an umbrella 
resolution were approved. 


State Ownership 


In the closing session, the General 
Council was overruled when an _ over- 
whelming vote favoured extension of state 
ownership to large sections of industry in 
the event the Labour Party is returned 
to office. 

The resolution, sponsored by the left- 
wing Electrical Trades Union, called for 
public ownership of basic industries. Named 
specifically were the chemical and engi- 
neering industries. Also advocated was a 
measure of nationalization in the building 
industry. 

The president of the Electrical Trades 
Union, in moving the resolution, said:— 

“Those who desire to postpone nationali- 
zation to some indefinite date have sug- 
gested that the test as to whether or not 
the industry should be nationalized depends 
solely on its efficiency. We cannot agree. 

“We say that industries that are vital to 
the nation’s economy and the welfare of 
the people should be nationalized at the 
earliest possible moment. I do not accept 
the new definition of socialism which the 
deputy leader of the Labour Party, Herbert 
Morrison, coined yesterday.” (Nationali- 
zation was an important part of the 
socialist creed, Mr. Morrison stated, and 
the Labour Government applied it over a 
wide field. “The socialist idea went wider 
than that, however.” He would all 
socialism “the democratic assertion of social 
responsibility for matters which were prop- 
erly a social concern.”) 

“Tt would be the reverse of all our 
socialist aspirations if we contended that 
only inefficient industries should be 
nationalized in order to make them 
efficient,” said the mover of the resolution. 

(Press reports expressed the opinion that 
socialism did not take much of a forward 
step. Both the TUC General Council and 
the National Executive of the Labour 
Party, they stated, have shown increasing 
reluctance to commit themselves to any 
large-scale new extension. of state owner- 
ship in industry.) 


Voluntary Negotiation in Disputes 


The General Council was instructed to 
consider ways and means of strengthening 
the collective bargaining system. The right 


to strike must remain inviolate, the motion 
declared, but all possible steps should be 
taken to avoid use of strikes and lockouts 
as methods of settling trade disputes. 


The mover of the resolution, A. Prest- 
wich (Engineer Surveyors’ Association), 
said many unions are using the advantages 
of numerical strength and the performance 
of essential services to enforce their 
demands, regardless of the effects on other 
unions. Achievement of higher wages had 
much influence on the value of rewards in 
modern industry generally, he said, and in 
some ways those for real skill had been 


depressed because of the imperative 
demands of the multitude. 
Referring to the need for voluntary 


negotiation in disputes, he said: “There are 
no victors in war, for even the victors are 
losers; that applies also in industrial strife.” 


Other Resolutions 


A motion to raise the call-up age from 
18 to 21 and to reduce the two-year term 
was rejected. 

At the request of the mover, a proposal 
that apprentices should be allowed to work 
at their trade and receive training in it 
during the last three months of their 
national service was submitted to the 
General Council. 

The General Council was instructed to 
make representations to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for tax relief in the next 
Budget on expenses incurred in travelling 
to and from work. 

A composite motion criticizing the Gov- 
ernment’s economic policy and the “low 
level” of industrial investment, and asking 
the General Council to press for Govern- 
ment restriction on the distribution of 
profits and the issue of bonus shares, was 
supported by a large majority. 


Building Fund Levy 


At a private session the delegates voted 
by a large majority that members of all 
affiliated unions should each pay a levy 
of one shilling towards the cost of the TUC 
memorial building in London, now in course 
of erection, and towards funds to help 
develop trade unionism in the colonies and 
underdeveloped countries. 

The assessment is to be paid over the 
next three years, with 10d. in each shilling 
going to the building fund and 2d. to the 
colonial fund. The levy is expected to 
raise £337,240 for the memorial building 
and £66,000 for the colonial fund. 


Elections to Council 


One of Congress’ last actions was to 
reject by a majority vote of 3,800,000 a 
motion which would have changed com- 
pletely the method of electing the General 
Council. 

The rejected motion called for an amend- 
ment to the rules to ensure that General 
Council members elected to represent 
groups of trade unions would in future be 
elected by the groups and not by Congress 
as a whole. 


New Council Members 


E. Hall was elected to succeed. retiring 
member Sir William Lawther, both of the 
National Union of Mineworkers, and W. J. 
Carron to succeed Jack Turner, both of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union. 

Following the close of Congress, the new 
General Council met and elected as their 
Chairman for the coming year Charles J. 
Geddes. Mr. Geddes has been General 
Secretary of the Union of Post Office 
Workers since 1944 and a member of the 
General Council since 1946. He is chair- 
man of the European Regional Organization 
of the ICFTU. 





450,000 Quebec Workers Covered by Agreements or Decrees 


Almost 450,000 workers in Quebec are 
covered by collective agreements or decrees, 
according to the annual report of the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board for 1953- 
54. The number is double that of 10 
years ago. 

At the end of the fiscal year, March 31, 
1954, there were 1,367 collective agreements 
in effect, covering 212,746 workers. In 
addition, 220,000 workers were covered by 
decrees. 
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The report showed that 80 per cent of 
the 693 collective agreements filed with the 
Board during the last fiscal year were the 
result of friendly settlements; 18 per cent 
resulted from conciliation and 3 per cent 
from arbitration. 

During the year, the Board granted 315 
new certifications and 300 petitions for con- 
ciliation, dealt with 116 anti-union com- 
plaints and conducted 26 representation 
votes. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada’ 


during the Second Quarter of 1954 


Second-quarter fatalities Number 293, an increase of 40 over those in 
first quarter. Manufacturing records greatest number of deaths, 52 


There were 293! industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the second quarter of 1954, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks 
an increase of 40 fatalities from the 
previous quarter, in which 253 were 
recorded, including 11 in a supplementary 
list. 

During the quarter under review, six 
accidents resulted in the deaths of three 
or more persons in each case. At Mont- 
magny, Que., three trainmen were killed 
on April 6 when their train struck an 
open switch and crashed into a string of 
standing freight cars. On April 8, at Moose 
Jaw, Sask., a mid-air collision between an 
airliner and a training plane resulted in 
deaths of the four crew members, nine 
passengers who were travelling in connec- 
tion with their work and a cleaning woman 
working in a house into which the crippled 
airliner’ crashed. In all, 37 persons died in 
this accident, the worst in Canada’s avia- 
tion history. As the result of an accident 
at sea, 14 seamen were drowned on April 
11, when the tugboat Chelan was lost 
during a severe storm. At the time of the 
accident the tugboat was en route from 
Skagway, Alaska, to Vancouver, B.C. 

A fire in a clothing factory at Ottawa, 
Ont., on June 7 resulted in the deaths of 
three female employees. On June 11, three 
river men employed by a logging company 
were drowned at Racine Lake, Ont., when 
their overloaded boat upset. At Montreal, 
Que., three stevedores working in the hold 
of a ship were overcome by poisonous 
fumes when a cylinder of chlorine gas being 
lowered into the hold fell and burst open. 


Grouped by industries, the largest 
number of fatalities, 52, was recorded in 
manufacturing. Of these, 12 were in the 
wood products group, 10 in the iron and 
steel group and eight in the pulp and paper 





*See Tables H-1 to H-5 at back of book. 

1The number of industrial fatalities that 
occurred during the second quarter of 1954 
is probably greater than the figure now 
quoted. Information on accidents which 
occur but are not reported in time for in- 
clusion in the quarterly articles is recorded 
in supplementary lists and statistics are 
amended accordingly. 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and which 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths which resulted from indus- 
trial diseases as reported by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries which are covered by compen- 
sation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 


industry. In the previous three months, 
47 fatalities were listed in manufacturing, 
including 12 in wood products, 10 in iron 
and steel and seven in the transportation 
equipment group. 

Fifty persons died as a result of acci- 
dents in the transportation industry during 
the second quarter of 1954. These included 
24 in water transportation, 10 in steam 
railways and eight in each of the local and 
highway and air transportation groups. 
During the previous three months, 41 
fatalities were recorded, of which 18 
occurred in steam railways and 16 in local 
and highway transportation. 

In the logging industry, 45 fatalities have 
been recorded in the second quarter of 1954, 
compared with 34 in the previous three 
months. In the second quarter last year 
42 accidental deaths were recorded in this 
industry. 

There were 41 industrial fatalities in the 
construction industry during the quarter 
under review, an increase of four from the 
previous three months, in which 37 fatali- 
ties were recorded. During the second 


quarter of 1953, accidents in the construc- 
tion industry resulted in the death of 46 
workers. 

Of the 37 fatalities reported in the 
mining industry during the quarter under 
review, 26 occurred in metalliferous mining, 
six in non-metallic mining and five in coal 
mining. In the preceding three months 47 
fatalities were recorded in mining, including 
25 in metalliferous mining and 13 in non- 
metallic mining. 

In agriculture there were 26 fatalities 
reported during the second quarter of 1954, 
an increase of 17 from the nine listed in 
the previous three-month period. 

An analysis of the causes of the 293 
fatalities that occurred during the quarter 
shows that 82 (28-0 per cent) of the victims 
had been involved in “collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc.” Within this group 


the largest number of deaths was caused 
by watercraft (24), automobiles and trucks 
(17), tractors, loadmobiles, etc. (17), and 
aircraft (16). In the classification “struck 
by tools or machinery, moving vehicles and 
other objects”, 69 (24 per cent) deaths 
were recorded; of these, 44 were in the 
category “other objects”, 14 as a result of 
tools, machinery, etc., and 11 resulted from 
accidents involving moving vehicles. “Falls 
and slips” were responsible for 59 fatalities 
during the period; 58 of the deaths were 
caused by falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 96. In British Columbia there 
were 60 and in Quebec, 55. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 89 fatalities in April, 91 in May and 
113 in June. 


Discrimination in Employment 


Scripts of final four radio broadcasts on anti-discrimination that 
formed part of educational programconnected with Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act are reproduced here; 81 stations carried the talks 


Scripts of the final four radio broadcasts 
in the series of eight dealing with anti- 
discrimination that were carried by 81 
Canadian stations this summer are repro- 
duced below. The broadcasts were heard 
on the Department’s weekly program, 
“Canada at Work,’ during the period 
June 27 to August 14. Text of the first 
four broadcasts appeared in the September 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE (p. 1265). 

The first of the four final broadcasts was 
given by Lister Sinclair, well-known Cana- 
dian writer, actor and critic, who spoke 
on “Ignorance: Discrimination Cannot Live 
Without It.” Mr. Sinclair was followed 


by Claude Jodoin, President-elect of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, and Roy Campbell, Mayor of the 
City of Westmount, Que., and Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association representative 
on the National Employment Committee 
and the National Advisory Committee on 
the Rehabilitation of the Disabled. The 
last three speakers spoke on the following 
topics respectively: “Discrimination: What 
It Does To Trade Unions”, “Law as an 
Anti-Discrimination Weapon” and “Dis- 
crimination: What It Does To Business”, 


Ignorance: Discrimination Cannot Live Without It 
Lister Sinclair 


I think we’ve all heard these days that 
ignorance breeds discrimination: that race 
prejudice, religious prejudice, and things of 
that sort are rooted in either lack of 
information or, more often, wrong infor- 
mation. This kind of prejudice, we are 
told, can flourish only in an atmosphere 
of ignorance. 

But the curious thing is that information 
does not always seem to help things much. 
If you meet a fellow who is prejudiced 
against, say, Scotsmen (I’m Scottish 


myself) because they are mean, it’ll do 
you no good to present him with audited 
statements on charitable donations among 
the Scots. You will make no impression 
on him, except that he may go away with 
the dark suspicion that you may be a 
secret Scot yourself, having dropped the 
Mac from your name to try and make 
yourself less offensive to all right-thinking 
people. And as you leave, under frowning 
clouds of extra-suspicion, you may say to 
yourself, resignedly: “I don’t know what’s 
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the matter with that guy. Can’t he recog- 
nize cold facts when he sees them? 
Rational arguments just don’t seem to 
make any impressions on him.” 


Can’t he recognize cold facts when he 
sees them? No he can’t, because I doubt 
very much whether there are such things 
as cold facts: facts which appeal to the 
reason only without any kind of emotional 
background whatsoever. All the facts I 
know are hot facts: they have emotion 
mixed up with the reason. You remember 
pt, the ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter. Suppose I tell you 
that the mathematical value of pz is 
approximately 3.14159? That should be a 
cold fact, that should have no emotional 
colouring. But I think it very likely that 
unless you happen to be a mathematician 
yourself, your reaction to that bit of in- 
formation was coloured by a little of the 
deep freeze of boredom and the sense of 
sterility that we seem to learn at school 
along with mathematics in general. If 
you're a mathematician, the approximate 
value of pi may well waken in you a com- 
fortable feeling of the elegance and useful- 
ness of the mathematical constants; and a 
general feeling of design, order, and struc- 
ture may well come over you. Well, a 
feeling of dullness or a feeling of order are 
both emotional states; and even such a cold 


seeming fact as the value of pz can be ~ 


warmed up a little by emotional states. 


How much more heat comes in when we 
start talking about human beings! “Can’t 
he recognize cold facts when he sees them?” 
No he can’t; the man who is prejudiced, 
who is suffering from prejudice, I might 
say, because to be prejudiced cuts down 
on your awareness and enjoyment of life: 
that man can’t see any cold facts at all, 
when the talk gets near the meanness of 
the Scots, or whatever it might be. The 
facts are heated; he himself is heated; 
and emotion (which has its proper place 
aS a motive power) has become the con- 
trolling power. 


No wonder, as you might go on to say, 
“Rational arguments seem to make no 
impression on him”. They don’t. But not 
because they aren’t rational: it’s because 
they aren’t wholly rational. All arguments 
carry with them some emotional tone. 
And the deeper the argument, the more 
the tone. That, I suppose, was why in 
the old days, three subjects were supposed 
to be excluded from the conversation in 
the officers’ mess: Sex, Religion and 
Politics. These, I take it, are by far the 
most interesting subjects in the world; but 
it is precisely for this very reason that the 
emotional heat they might develop is prob- 
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ably going to be very high indeed. Things 
on which we think strongly are also things 
on which we feel strongly. 

Now there is nothing the matter with 
this in itself. Even if there were, there 
wouldn’t be very much we could do about 
it, for it seems to be an inherent part of 
the machinery of mankind. What it does 
mean, though, is that race prejudice, which 
is essentially a question of feeling, must be 
dealt with as it really is, and not as some- 
thing which can be demolished by a 
shower of so-called cold facts. An irrational 
hate is the same kind of thing as an 
irrational love; and most people have been 
agreed for centuries that it does very little 
good to try and argue an unwise lover out 
of his infatuation. But he may, on occa- 
sion, be persuaded out of it by a change 
of feeling. 


In other words, the kind of ignorance 
that breeds discrimination and prejudice 
and the sort of moral short-sightedness that 
go with them: this ignorance is not entirely 
an ignorance of the head, of the thinking, 
to be remedied by a rolling fire of statistics. 
It is an ignorance of the heart, of the 
feeling; it is, if you like, a kind of short- 
sightedness in sympathy; a kind of emotional 
gap that prevents a man from reaching 
across to the habits and attitudes a groups 
of his fellow men. 


Now I don’t think people who are 
prejudiced really feel this themselves. They 
are usually convinced that their attitudes 
has been arrived at by perfectly rational 
means from an examination of cold facts. 
And, of course, we all think like this all 
the time. We all like to think we are 
perfectly rational; and whenever we do a 
thing, we are ready with reasons. Some- 
times these are the real reasons, which is 
fine; sometimes they are not the real 
reasons but the best reasons we can think 
of (which may be even better than the real 
reasons). We may not even be conscious 
of the real reasons. Sometimes it’s hard 
to tell which we’re doing; and sometimes 
we're doing both; but on the whole, here 
are a couple of tests I would suggest. If 
a fellow gets more heated than the discus- 
sion seems to warrant, he may be tapping 
some underground river of deep feelings 
that you (and he!) know nothing about. 


That’s one thing: and here’s another. If 
he has his facts wrong (and if he’s suffer- 
ing from race or religious prejudice, he 
will very likely have facts wrong), and if 
when he finds out the real facts, he doesn’t 
change his attitude: then, again you can 
see that he is tapping this underground 
river of feelings. The ignorance is not 


really that of the head, of thinking; it is 
the ignorance of the heart, of feeling. 

Because, you see, most of these attitudes, 
these feelings have been learnt; very often 
over a long time; and very often from 
early childhood. We all like to think well 
of ourselves; that’s both normal and 
necessary. But often things may come up, 
when the only way we can keep thinking 
well of ourselves is to start thinking badly 
of somebody else; and a race, or a religion 
is a very handy thing to nail on to. 
Especially, since the things we feel deepest 
in our heart are our customs, our habits, 
the special little ways that we love and 
that we have grown up with. 


Other people’s ways seem strange and 
therefore unpleasant; surely ours must be 
the best way, otherwise why would 
we be doing it? Sometimes we don’t 
realize quite how much all those things 
we regard as specially ours, as our unique 
property, how much those things really 
come from other people; and if we do know 
about it with our heads, we may still not 
be feeling it in our hearts, for ignorance of 
the heart is the home of discrimination. 

Listen for a moment to this. It’s a 
little piece done by an American anthro- 
pologist, Ralph Linton; everything in it is 
true, and the remarks, though he speaks of 
Americans, apply, of course, just as strongly 
to Canadians, or to anybody else in the 
western world. I think you’ll find the facts 
interesting; they appeal to the head; but 
I think, too, that you'll find the way 
Ralph Linton has put them will make those 
facts full of feeling, full of meaning for 
the heart. 

“Our solid American citizen awakens in 
a bed built on a pattern which originated 
in the Near East, but which was modified 
in Northern Europe before it was trans- 
mitted to America. He throws back covers 
made from cotton, domesticated in India, 
or linen, domesticated in the Near East, 
or wool from sheep, also domesticated in 
the Near East, or silk, the use of which 
was discovered in China. All of these 
materials have been spun and woven by 
processes invented in the Near East. He 
slips into his moccasins, invented by the 
Indians of the Eastern woodlands, and goes 
to the bathroom, whose fixtures are a 
mixture of European and American inven- 
tions, both of recent date. He takes off 
his pyjamas, a garment invented in India, 
and washes with soap invented by the 
ancient Gauls. He then shaves, a maso- 
chistic rite which seems to have been 
derived from either Sumer or ancient 


Egypt. 


“Returning to the bedroom, he removes 
his clothes from a chair of southern 
Kuropean type and proceeds to dress. He 
puts on garments whose form originally 
derived from the skin clothing of the 
nomads of the Asiatic steppes, puts on 
shoes made from skins tanned by a process 
invented in ancient Egypt and cut to a 
pattern derived from the classical civiliza- 
tions of the Mediterranean, and ties around 
his neck a strip of bright-coloured cloth 
which is a vestigial survival of the shoulder 
shawls worn by the seventeenth-century 
Croatians. Before going out for breakfast 
he glances through the window, made of 
glass invented in Egypt, and if it is raining 
puts on overshoes made of rubber dis- 
covered by the Central American Indians 
and takes an umbrella, invented in south- 
east Asia. Upon his head he puts a hat 
made of felt, a material invented in the 
Asiatic steppes. 


“On his way to breakfast he stops to 
buy a paper, paying for it with coins, an 
ancient Lydian invention. At the restau- 
rant a whole new series of borrowed 
elements confronts him. His plate is made 
of a form of pottery invented in China. 
His knife is of steel, an alloy first made 
in southern India, his fork a medieval 
Italian invention, and his spoon a deriva- 
tive of a Roman original. He begins 
breakfast with an orange, from the eastern 
Mediterranean, a canteloupe from Persia, 
or perhaps a piece of African watermelon. 
With this he has coffee, an Abyssinian 
plant, with cream and sugar. Both the 
domestication of cows and the idea of 
milking them originated in the Near East, 
while sugar was first made in India. After 
his fruit and first coffee he goes on to 
waffles, cakes made by a Scandinavian 
technique from wheat domesticated in Asia 
Minor. Over these he pours maple syrup, 
invented by the Indians of the Eastern 
Woodlands. As a side dish he may have 
the egg of a species of bird domesticated 
in Indo-China, or thin strips of the flesh 
of an animal domesticated in Eastern Asia 
which have been salted and smoked by a 
process developed in northern Europe. 


“When our friend has finished eating 
he settles back to smoke, an American 
Indian habit, consuming a plant domes- 
ticated in Brazil in either a pipe, derived 
from the Indians of Virginia, or a cigar- 
ette, derived from Mexico. If he is hardy 
enough he may even attempt a cigar, 
transmitted to us from the Antilles by 
way of Spain. While smoking he reads 
the news of the day, imprinted in characters 
invented by the ancient Semites upon a 
material invented in China by a process 
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invented in Germany. As he absorbs the 


That piece, I think, appeals to the feel- 


accounts of foreign troubles, he will, if he ings as well as to the thinking. So, you 
is a good conservative citizen, thank a see, Ignorance breeds discrimination; but 
Hebrew deity in an Indo-European language tolerance is a matter not only of generous 
that he is one-hundred-per-cent American.” thinking, but of generous feeling. 


Discrimination: What It Does to Trade Unions 
Claude Jodoin, President-Elect, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


First, I wish to thank the Department 
of Labour in Ottawa for affording me this 
opportunity to speak to you on a subject 
which is now and has always been dear 
to my heart. Secondly, I would lke to 
congratulate the Department of Labour for 
instigating this series of broadcasts on the 
broad and important subject of discrimina- 
tion. I will have something more to say 
on this second point later. 

Coming directly to my subject—what 
discrimination does to trade unions—per- 
haps I can bring the matter into focus for 
you if I take a few moments to discuss 
trade unions, their make-up, their function 
and their reason for being. 

A trade union is formed and exists for 
the very definite purpose of advancing the 
interests of its members. Its members are 
men and women who have, and practise in 
in order to earn their livelihood, a certain 
skill or craft, or who work together in a 
shop or factory for a certain employer. We 
are accustomed to differentiate between 
these two broad, general types of unions 
by calling the first a craft union and the 
second an industrial union. 

A union functions in its own domestic 
way to rally the collective views and 
aspirations of its members. In this way 
it can act effectively as the bargaining 
agent for its members in their efforts to 
obtain high wages, shorter hours and 
better working conditions. Because of this 
basic function and purpose of the trade 
union, we have been inclined to say that 
the union’s prime purpose is to advance the 
economic welfare of its members. 

However, as there are many skills and 
many employed workers in this industrial 
Canada of ours, and over one-third of all 
the employed workers in this country 
belong to unions, there are many unions. 
These unions band together in cities, towns 
and industrial centres to form trades and 
labour councils. Through these councils 
they try to influence the affairs of their 
community. They group themselves into 
federations of labour on a provincial basis, 
and in this way try to influence the affairs 
and the laws of the provinces. They 
affiliate themselves to national congresses 
such as the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, and thereby strive to influence 
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the laws and the policies of Canada. 
Unions therefore have purposes and func- 
tions beyond the strictly economic—for 
they have been able to influence the growth 
and development of the society in which 
we live. 


So much for the unions themselves, 
except this—the unions I am associated 
with in the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, and I am singling them out 
because I know more about them than any 
others, are democratic organizations. Each 
member has one vote; all members are 
equal in membership and rights within the 
union. 

Now I am sure that you will agree with 
me that any restriction on membership in 
such organizations must be based on 
employment in the particular shop or 
factory or on the particular skill or craft. 
Certainly restrictions based on race, colour, 
nationality, creed or religion have no place 
in such an organization. 

But men and women have attitudes and 
habits of thought, and without attempting 
to appear as an expert, I think much of 
this arises from the environment in which 
we live. What we know and understand 
least usually we fear most. If a man 
speaks a language we do not understand, 
if he lives differently from us, if he goes 
about his work in a strange way, too often 
our tendency is to distrust him. We seem 
far too prone to feel that he will do us 
out of our jobs, that he will cause a break- 
down in our standard of living and upset 
our social customs. If the truth were 
known in most instances, of course, this 
man is struggling to raise his own standard 
of living just as we are, and he is striving 
in his own way to play a useful part in 
society. In other words, what he needs 
most is an interpreter. And for that 
matter don’t we all at one time or another. 

This is where our committee comes in— 
the Standing Committee Against Racial 
Discrimination of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, of which I have the 
honour to be chairman. At the close of 
World War II many of us in the trade 
union movement realized that racial and 
religious harmony and understanding were 


of prime importance in Canada if we were 
to go forward.and make our democracy 
work for us. And we were convinced that 
that objective would not be reached if 
some person or organization was not pre- 
pared to act as an interpreter between the 
many minorities in Canada. Perhaps we 
forget this fact, but in Canada everyone 
belongs to a minority; there is no majority 
in Canada, except one that is formed out 
of a coalition of minorities. So we decided 
that no better opportunity existed for the 
interpreter than right in our trade unions. 


We began to work at this job. Slowly 
at first, as we promoted an educational 
program within the local unions; then 
momentum began to develop. Soon we 
found that we had to reach out beyond 
our trade union ranks if our work of inter- 
preter was to be successful: we found it 
necessary to take our story to governments 
and members of Parliament, for laws were 
necessary to protect the victims of discrim- 
ination. 


We educate our children that to commit 
murder is wrong, yet murder is committed, 
and we have to have a law to deal with 
the offender. We are educating our people 
that to discriminate against another person 
on the grounds that he belongs to a certain 
minority group whether of nationality, 
religion or colour, is wrong, yet some 
people do discriminate on these grounds 
and we need a law which can deal with 
these offenders, because the victim of 
discrimination suffers real damages— 
economic and social damages and even 
psychological damages. 


When we went to the Government of 
Canada with our request for such a law 
we did not rely on theory; we placed the 
facts before them. We told them of our 
work and of what we had been able to do 
within our trade union ranks. Incidently, 
I belong to the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union—one that per- 
forms its function very harmoniously 
indeed—yet there are more than twenty- 
five nationalities represented in our 
membership. 

We were naturally tremendously encour- 
aged when last year the Government 
sponsored and Parliament enacted the 
Canada Fair Employment Practices Act, 
which makes discrimination in hiring and 
employment on grounds of race, creed, 
national origin or religion an offence. 

I said at the beginning of this broad- 
cast that I wished to commend the 
Department of Labour for instigating this 
series of broadcasts. My reason is plain: 
now that we have a Fair Employment 


Practices Act in Canada, our greatest need 
is to inform the public of its existence, of 
its provisions, and to publicize as widely 
as possible its benefits. In other words, 
we in the trade union movement believe 
that the legislation has a twofold function 
—to deal with the offender when he 
commits an act of discrimination against 
another Canadian, and secondly, to pro- 
vide a further vehicle for promotion of 
the educational process by which we can 
all become fully convinced that discrimina- 
tion is wrong. 


The existence of this legislation is a 
tremendously powerful instrument in the 
hands of the educator in this important 
field of human relations. It symbolizes in 
itself the public opinion which Parliament 
sought to give expression to when it passed 
the Act. We in the trade unions say that 
shghtly differently: what we say is “that 
it is now popular in Canada to be tolerant”. 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act is more widely known as FEP. FEP 
to us means “Equality of Job Opportunity”. 
The significance of those words—Equality 
of Job Opportunity—should be very great 
for all Canadians, but for those who happen 
to worship God in a special way or who 
happen to have had a grandfather who was 
born in a faraway country or who happen 
to have just arrived in Canada for the 
first time, those words are of tremendous 
significance and encouragement. 


Our educational work within our own 
trade union ranks is continuing. I hope 
it will never lag, for human relations are 
always in need of improvement, and the 
better they are, I feel certain, the better 
Canada we shall live in. I hope too that 
the federal Department of Labour will con- 
tinue to publicize these matters and the 
benefits of this legislation with the same 
goals in mind. 


I personally approach this question of 
discrimination on grounds of race, colour 
or creed in this way—a person born has 
a right to live. He has in my opinion the 
same right to live whether he is French- 
speaking or English-speaking, or whatever 
his native language. He has the same 
right to live whether he worships in the 
cathedral, the chapel or the synagogue. He 
has the same right to live whatever may 
be his skin colour. 

One fact of which I am very proud is 
that we have been able to convince our- 
selves within the trade union movement 
of the truth of this. I am even more 
gratified to recall that there is complete 
unity within our trade unions as between 
the two great groups of Canadians—the 
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French-speaking and the English-speaking; 
and I am bold enough to say that I hope 
that this unity we have achieved within 
our trade unions will have set an enduring 
pattern for all Canadians. 

The growth of co-operation between our 
ethnical groups in Canada is symbolic of 
the growing strength and soundness of our 
democracy. In this connection, we may 
well remember that Canada is the first 
nation of the world to place a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act in force. Others exist 
in this and other countries, but no other 
similar Act exists on a national basis. 
But it is also part and parcel of our 
national strength that we are finding ways 
of integrating all of these minorities into 
one nation of Canadians. 


I believe we can do this. I take some 
credit for the trade unions in this connec- 
tion when I say that we have done it. 
Within our ranks are members from all 
minorities or practically all and they work 
together for their common good. 

The Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act is a great step in this direction. This 
series of broadcasts is another and no less 
important step in the same direction. The 
never-ending educational program within 
the trade unions is another. 

I am very happy to have this oppor- 
tunity to take part in this broadcast series 
and to tell Canadians generally of the 
work of the trade unions in this important 
field. I am glad that the work they have 
done and are doing has been recognized 
by the Department of Labour in this way. 


Law as an Anti-Discrimination Weapon 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour 


There are many sides to the problem of 
racial and religious discrimination. Most 
of them have been dealt with in one way 
or another by those who have taken part 
in the earlier broadcasts of this series. 
Today, I shall begin by giving you a very 
brief summary of some of the points which 
have been stressed by the earlier speakers. 

First: Discrimination based on _ race, 
colour, religion or national origin is con- 
trary to the principles of democracy on 
which our nation is founded. It is contrary 
also to the basic religious teachings in 
which Canadians put their faith. By almost 
any recognized standard it is morally wrong. 
And yet, to some extent, this discrimination 
exists In our country. 

Second: Discrimination based on racial 
or religious factors is particularly undesir- 
able in the field of employment. Aside 
from being morally wrong it 1s economi- 
cally unsound, harmful to the interests of 
labour and management and to the Cana- 
dian people as a whole. Equality and 
freedom are assured only when every man, 
regardless of his race, religion, colour or 
national origin, is given an equal oppor- 
tunity to obtain employment. And every 
act of discrimination which denies this 
principle strikes a blow at our economic 
well-being and at our worth as a nation. 

Third: Discrimination in employment, as 
in other areas of life, springs from the 
irrational attitudes of mind commonly 
known as prejudices—the false but wide- 
spread ideas which would have us believe 
that Englishmen are snobs, Jews are 
unscrupulous, Scots are lacking in gener- 
osity, Negroes are mentally dull, Americans 
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are interested only in material things, and 
Irishmen care for nothing so much as a 
brawl. These are the kind of ideas which 
make it difficult to recognize an individual 
for what he is worth, no matter what the 
colour of his skin, or the nature of his 
prayer to God, or the language he learned 
in childhood. ‘They are dangerous ideas 
which we must seek to extinguish if we are 
ultimately to obtain the best way of life 
and the good-will of people in all parts of 
the world; for we need not be reminded 
that, in this world, there are some groups 
of people organized in a conspiracy directed 
against any form of society in which 
respect for the individual has a paramount 
place. 


Fourth: Prejudice, the motive power of 
discrimination, is not something we are born 
with, but something that we acquire later 
on in life. In many cases, prejudice is 
learned in childhood. The main causes of 
it are given as frustration and ignorance. 
The speaker who made this point said that 
frustration and ignorance, to a _ certain 
extent, were inevitable in our society and 
that because of this, we would likely always 
have some prejudice too. However, this 
was all the more reason why we should 
understand it and learn how to combat 
and control it. 


But as the experts on this problem have 
found, there is a limit to how far we can 
go in analysing prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. It is just as important to know what 
can be done about the problem and some 
of the remedies suggested by the speakers 
are most interesting. There are some 
points that all the suggested remedies had 


incommon. All of them recognized directly 
or indirectly that the basic problem was 
prejudice rather than discrimination. Dis- 
crimination might be stopped, but unless 
the prejudiced thinking and the prejudiced 
feeling which are the root of it were elim- 
inated too, the problem would still be with 
us. There were several suggestions as to 
how the individual should go about this. 

One was that prejudice should be 
challenged whenever and wherever we find 
it. If it is based on ignorance, we should 
get the facts and make them known. We 
should try to eliminate prejudice in the 
home, in the school, in the church, and in 
our occupational lives. We should try also 
to prevent our children from acquiring 
prejudice. We should strive to understand 
people who speak a different language and 
whose way of life is different from our own. 
“What we know and understand least, 
usually we fear most.” 

Another suggestion was that we might get 
better results if in additioh to attacking 
prejudice, we concentrate on building up 
tolerance. You can prove a man wrong 
a thousand times by “a rolling fire of 
statistics” but if in his heart he still feels 
prejudiced, you won’t have done much 
good. You’ve got to make him feel 
differently—you’ve got to make him feel 
tolerant and “tolerance is a matter not 
only of generous thinking, but of generous 
feeling”’. 

There was another suggestion I liked and 
it brings me to the subject with which [ 
am primarily concerned in this final broad- 
cast in the series. It was that when we 
prevent discrimination from taking place, 
we are automatically eliminating prejudice. 
We should recognize this fact and make 
good use of it. The truth of this has 
been demonstrated in many a_ school 
yard. As one speaker said—stop a big 
boy from bullying a small one “and 
the urge to bully him stops too”. This 
truth is also demonstrated in the progress 
made under anti-discrimination laws in 
Canada and in other countries. When 
discrimination becomes illegal, acts of dis- 
crimination take place less often. Soon the 
idea catches on, and discrimination, in 
addition to being unlawful, has become 
unfashionable. Thus, we find that “discrim- 
ination—acts of hostility—is decreasing and 
because of that, prejudice—attitudes of 
hostility—is decreasing too”. 

I would like to turn now to the main 
subject of this broadcast: Law As An Anti- 
Discrimination Weapon. 

On the first of July 1953, the Canada 
Fair Employment Practices Act came into 
effect. It was the first and, to my knowl- 


edge, it is still the only national law of its 
kind in existence. In its passage through 
the Canadian Parliament, it received the 
full support of all parties and, for this 
reason, 1 am sure that it represents the 
wish of most Canadians. Its purpose is 
not to force any employer to hire any indi- 
vidual, or to require anyone to work for 
any employer, but simply to ensure that, 
in the field of employment subject to 
federal jurisdiction, all men and women will 
be considered for employment on their 
merits, without regard to their race, colour, 
religion or national origin. 


In its basic provisions, the Act is rela- 
tively simple. It states that no employer 
shall refuse to hire or shall otherwise 
discriminate against an employee in regard 
to employment or conditions of employment 
because of his race, colour, religion or 
national origin, and that no trade union 
shall exclude any person from full member- 
ship or expel or suspend or otherwise 
discriminate against any of its members or 
discriminate against any person in regard 
to his employment because of race, national 
origin, colour or religion. The Act pro- 
hibits the use of discriminatory advertise- 
ments, application forms or _ enquiries 
relating to employment. And it provides 
that no one may retaliate against anyone 
who has filed a complaint under the Act 
or assisted in any way in its enforcement. 


Any individual believing that he has been 
the object of a discriminatory act while 
employed or seeking to be employed in an 
industry coming within federal jurisdiction 
may file a complaint in writing with the 
Director of Industrial Relations, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. Such a com- 
plaint is given prompt attention. Under 
normal circumstances, an officer of the 
Department is assigned to investigate the 
complaint, to establish the facts in the case 
and to attempt to have the parties con- 
cerned agree to a settlement of the matters 
on which the complaint is based. If he 
fails to do these things, he reports his 
findings to the Director, who may in turn 
make a recommendation to the Minister 
of Labour that an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission be appointed to conduct a 
further and more searching investigation. 


The Commission, if it fails to obtain a 
settlement and finds the complaint sup- 
ported by the evidence, shall recommend 
to the Minister the course which ought to 
be taken with respect to the complaint. 
On the basis of such recommendation, the 
Minister is empowered under the Act to 
issue an order giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. The Act 
also provides that an aggrieved person may 
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directly seek redress in the courts without 
first going through the complaint procedure 
I have just described. And finally, the 
Act provides penalties for those who violate 
its provisions or refuse to abide by an order 
issued by the Minister of Labour. 


These, then, are the basic provisions of 
the Act. I have outlined them in some 
detail because I consider it important that 
they be known in all parts of this country. 


Before going any further, I should point 
out that, in the administration of the Act, 
the emphasis has been, and will continue 
to be, on conciliation and _ persuasion 
rather than compulsion, which will be used 
only where absolutely necessary. So far, 
there has been no need to bring the com- 
pulsory features of the Act into play. We 
have received only a small number of 
official complaints—six to be exact—and, of 
this number, four have been settled quickly 
by correspondence or by direct investiga- 
tion and conciliation, and two are being 
looked into at the present time. So far, 
in other words, the Act has not shown 
itself to be difficult to enforce, and the 
reason is, I believe, because the vast 
majority of Canadian employers are 
opposed to discrimination because of race, 
religion, colour or national origin. 

That brings me to a question frequently 
asked when the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act and similar legislation else- 
where is under discussion. Why law? Why 
not education to deal with a problem so 
obviously rooted in the minds of men? 
To this question, there are several answers. 

The first one is fairly obvious. No one 
in this country sees the law as a means 
of achieving thought control. No one, I 
hope, would want to see it that way. But 
let us be clear about one thing. The 
problem we are dealing with in each indi- 
vidual case takes the form of a discernible 
act, a step actually taken by one indi- 
vidual or group to deprive a worker of a 
job opportunity which is rightfully his. It 
is true that the discriminatory act is based 
on prejudice, which is an emotion of one 
kind or another. It is true that the law 
can do little or nothing about correcting 
such an emotion. It should be understood, 
however, that the fair employment practices 
law is directed against the act of discrim- 
ination and not the emotional prejudice on 
which it is based, in much the same way 
as laws are directed against embezzlement 
and not greed, against manslaughter and 
not anger, against murder rather than hate. 
It would be quite impossible, I think, to 
devise an effective law against prejudice, 
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but when prejudice spills over into dis- 
crimination in employment it becomes an 
entirely different matter. and a proper sub- 
ject of legislation. 

That, I think, is a good answer to the 
question: Why law? What about the other 
one: Why not education? Well, I think it 
should be remembered that law itself is a 
potent medium of education. Canadians, 
by and large, are a law-abiding people and, 
over the years, the fact that Parliament 
has spoken with a clear and undivided 
voice on the subject of discrimination in 
employment is bound to exert a consider- 
able influence, not only on employment 
policies and hiring actions, but also on the 
attitudes of individuals toward people 
whose race or colour or religion or national 
origin is not the same as their own. Ideas 
which may result in acts declared to be 
illegal are not likely to thrive. 

But, of course, the law, by itself, is not 
enough. To deal adequately with this 
problem, it must be supplemented by more 
direct forms of education. That is why this 
series of broadcasts was arranged as part of 
a program of publicity and education under 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act. 

The educational job which should, and 
indeed must, be done in this field is of 
some magnitude. It cannot be done by 
governments alone. Governments can per- 
haps furnish a lead and provide some of 
the materials but the real job must be 
done by private individuals and groups in 
all parts of the country. I cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of that fact. In 
administering the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, and in seeking to achieve 
its underlying purpose, the Government 
and the Department of Labour must have 
the co-operation of Canadians from all 
walks of life and, particularly, of the 
various associations to which they belong. 
I am sure we will get the co-operation. 

Evidence that it has already been forth- 
coming is to be found in a striking way 
in the list of speakers who have been heard 
in this series of radio broadcasts: the Hon. 
Walter Harris, Ralph Allen, Dr. J. D. M. 
Griffin, Lister Sinclair, the Rev. Richard 
D. Jones, Roy Campbell and Claude Jodoin. 
To these men and the organizations they 
represent, to the other associations which 
helped to publicize the broadcasts, and to 
the radio stations which carried them, I 
would like to offer my thanks. They have 
exhibited the spirit which, in the long run, 
will be the most powerful force working in 
Canada against this kind of discrimination. 


Discrimination: What lt Does to Business 


Roy Campbell, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


I have been asked to talk to you about 
discrimination as it affects the Canadian 
business community. 

I should say at the outset that the aver- 
age Canadian businessman is probably very 
much like any other Canadian when it 
comes to discrimination. He thinks it is 
undemocratic, unfair, and morally wrong, 
and, like the average Canadian, he prob- 
ably hasn’t thought about it as much as 
he should. In other words, it is highly 
unlikely that the average businessman has 
considered what discrimination could mean 
to the economy in terms of dollars and cents. 

That is why I agreed to discuss the 
problem under the heading, “Discrimina- 
tion: What It Does To Business’. The 
other arguments against it, moral, humani- 
tarian, psychological, and so on, have 
already been dealt with by other speakers 
in this series anyway. But I think we 
should be thorough in our efforts against 
discrimination, and if we are going to be 
thorough, we should marshal all the argu- 
ments against it, including the economic 
ones. 

TIT recently read a statement from an 
economist at the University of Chicago to 
the effect that occupational discrimination 
was costing American industry fifteen 
billion dollars a year. It would be almost 
impossible to make an exact estimate of 
the cost of discrimination in any country, 
so I suppose it would be possible to argue 
that his figures are not correct. But even 
if the figure was only fifty per cent correct, 
the thought is a staggering one. 

Part of our problem in Canada is that 
we hear too much of comparisons—favour- 
able comparisons—between discrimination 
in Canada and other countries. Most of 
us have heard or read statements from 
Jewish or Negro leaders to the effect that 
Canadians are quite fair-minded in the 
matter of racial and religious differences— 
that minority groups in this country are 
better treated than they are elsewhere. 
Part of our problem, I think, is that we 
tend to regard statements of this kind as 
a pat on the back, and let it go at that. 
We tend to think that discrimination, in 
a degree that is important enough to worry 
about, is something that is found in coun- 
tries where there are large groups of 
coloured people among the white popula- 
tion—in countries such as South Africa and 
the United States. 

However, I am afraid that our Jewish 
and Negro leaders, although emphatic in 
their view that Canada is a good place to 


live, would be just as emphatic in raising 
an objection to this attitude. They would 
tell you, as they have told many people 
in this country, that discrimination exists 
here, that it follows essentially the same 
patterns that it follows in other countries, 
that it is causing them a good deal of 
trouble and concern, and that they think 
Canadians of all races, religious and 
national origins should tackle the problem 
together. 

If you were to question these Jewish and 
Negro leaders further, they would tell you 
that when members of their race or religion 
apply for work at some places of employ- 
ment, they are invariably turned down, and 
that this has been going on for years—for 
so long, in fact, that they have stopped 
applying. They would tell you also that 
there are other places of employment in 
Canada where they can apply for work and 
get it, but that they are usually limited 
to certain types of occupations. Further- 
more, they will say that in places of 
employment where this type of discrimina- 
tion exists, promotion and upgrading to 
the better classes of jobs are very limited 
as far as their people are concerned. 

There is no need for me to devote much 
time here to proving that discrimination 
exists in Canada. The speakers who have 
preceded me on these broadcasts have 
covered that point very well. In addition 
to this, I am concerning myself with the 
business community and I believe that 
quite a number of the business people in 
Canada are aware of the problem. They 
are more likely to want to hear me say 
what should be done about it, and to 
furnish reasons why something should be 
done. 

Some of you might well ask why I 
believe something should be done in view 
of the fact that discrimination in Canada, 
by comparison with some other countries, 
is not, after all, a very serious problem. 
There are three main points I would like 
to make in reply to this. 

The first one is that while the problem 
is not a major one at the moment, it is 
quite a large potential problem. The 
reason for this is that we are a multi- 
rooted nation—a nation that is made up 
of a great variety of people from different 
races and different religions, who have their 
national origins in many different coun- 
tries. This melting-pot factor, far from 
being a weakness, has been the source of 
our greatest strength, We began our 
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existence as a country with a few thou- 
sand people huddled, so to speak, in one 
small corner of a great expanse of territory. 
Without the influx of people from other 
lands, we could never have seized the 
opportunity to take this large area with its 
huge wealth in natural resources, and to 
change it from a wilderness into a nation 
that stretches from one great ocean to 
another. Our greatest periods of national 
growth have taken place when large num- 
bers of people were moving into this 
country from other parts of the world. 
Canada has now entered on another great 
period of national growth. Our industries 
have expanded greatly during and since the 
war, and so has our population. In view of 
the fact that a large part of that expan- 
sion in population has been the result of 
immigration, I believe it is vitally 
important that we exercise some of the 
vision and tolerance that made some of our 
earlier developments possible. I am told 
that about one out of every fifteen people 
in Canada today is a new Canadian who 
has arrived in this country since the end 
of the war. These people believed when 
they immigrated to Canada that this was 
a democratic country, a land of oppor- 
tunity—where opportunity would not be 
denied to a man because of his race or 
religion. It is the duty of all of us—and 
particularly of business leaders—to see that 
these people and those who will follow 
them are not disappointed in this belief. 
If we don’t accept them and treat them 
as we should, if we don’t give them an 
equal chance in employment and business 
enterprise, if we discriminate against them 
in housing and in social relationships, they 
will form their own national groups and 
withdraw into themselves. If they are the 
last to be employed and the first to be 
unemployed, it will be a bad thing: for 
business, bacause they will not be able to 
play their full part as producers and con- 
sumers of goods. It is our duty, and it 
is In our own interests, to see that these 
new Canadians are not, as the result of 
discrimination, denied the opportunity to 
play their part and to share the reward in 
the building of a bigger and better Canada. 
The second point I want to make will 
also be appreciated by the average Cana- 
dian business man. It is that the cost of 
preventing discrimination, in terms of time, 
effort, and money, is small indeed com- 
pared to the cost of getting rid of it once 
you have allowed a major problem to 
develop. To take an example, slavery was 
abolished in the United States at the end 
of the Civil War, long before the turn of 
the century, and although Americans have 
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made good progress in reducing the dis- 
crimination problem in recent years, many 
more years will elapse before it ceases to 
be a major problem. It seems to me that 
the biggest mistake that can be made with 
discrimination is to ignore it, to make 
little of it, or generally to do nothing about 
it until it builds up into a major problem. 
It is much less expensive in the long run 
to be constantly on the alert against it, 
because getting rid of a major discrimina- 
tion problem is not usually a matter of 
weeks, months, or even years, but of 
centuries. It’s one of those cases where an 
ounce of prevention is indeed worth a 
pound of cure. 

My third point is that discrimination is 
a waste, an appalling waste, of human and 
economic resources. Earlier speakers in 
this series have told you that it has a 
damaging effect on people psychologically, 
that it thrives on fear and ignorance, and 
that it is morally wrong, but I want to 
tell you that if discrimination is allowed 
to go far enough, it is economically bad 
for the country, and particularly bad for 
business. 

Under discrimination, members of the 
minority group are prevented or discour- 
aged from entering the professions, and 
their business activities are restricted 
because of the high risk involved for people 
of their race or religion. They are dis- 
couraged from applying for the better jobs, 
and soon they find that most members 
of their group have become hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. If the minority 
group is large enough, the result is that 
they live in depressed areas of the com- 
munity. They are the people who stay 
longest in the ranks of the unemployed, 
because as reductions and increases take 
place in economic activity, they are the 
last to be hired and the first to be fired. 
A man cannot be a producer unless he is 
allowed to work, and he cannot be a buyer 
of goods unless he is allowed to earn money. 

We are fortunate in Canada in that 
internal friction because of race, colour or 
religion has been small and unimportant by 
comparison with some other countries. 
Considering the sorrow and misery that 
can be caused by prejudice, we would be 
well advised to guard this advantage, and 
guard it well. We should work to eliminate 
those discrimination practices which already 
exist. We should also be on the alert to 
prevent new discrimination practices from 
creeping in, because they can appear in a 
variety of disguised and subtle forms, and 
can build up into a real problem without 
the build-up really being noticed. As far 
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From the Labour Gazeite, October 1904 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Department of Labour survey of housing in summer of 1904 disclosed 
“pronounced scarcity of dwellings suitable for occupation by work- 
people’. Only 6 of 30 cities found with no pressing housing problem 


Canada’s housing conditions and _ the 
shortage of accommodations, particularly in 
industrial areas, were dealt with at length 
in a feature article of the October 1904 
issue of the LaBour GazettE. The Depart- 
ment of Labour, in July of that year, 
conducted a survey of housing in all 
incorporated cities of more than 10,000 
inhabitants throughout the country. Lasour 
GAZETTE correspondents were assigned to 
collect the necessary information. 

In addition to reporting upon important 
local features of the housing situation, the 
correspondents were asked to estimate the 
supply of houses available relative to the 
demand, note the class of housing desired 
by the workingman and the rental he was 
paying at the time, determine the number 
of workers living in boarding houses 
because of their inability to obtain indi- 
vidual houses, and to prepare a general 
statement as to the cost of building, 
whether or not new houses were likely to 
be built in the future, and, if not, why 
additional construction would not take 
place. 

From the results of its survey, the 
Department reported that a “pronounced 
scarcity of dwellings suitable for occupation 
by workpeople” existed in the country and 
it noted that of 30 cities from which results 
were received, only six, Sydney, NS., 
Charlottetown, P.EI., St. John, N.B., 
Quebec, Que., Belleville, Ont., and Kingston, 
Ont., could be listed as areas where the 
supply of houses was not a_ pressing 


problem. 

The class of houses referred to as 
“workingmen’s dwellings’ varied from 
locality to locality. In Halifax it was 


found that a self-contained flat at a monthly 
rental of $10 was chiefly in demand while 
in Quebec a four-room tenement and in 
Kingston a small detached house with a 
garden were more in demand. Rentals 
ranged from $6 to $12 a month. 

The report estimated that over the pre- 
ceding five years, rents had increased from 
15 to 30 per cent. At Quebec the increase 
was estimated at 30 per cent and in 
St. Catharines in the neighbourhood of 50 
to 80 per cent. 


The article cited Winnipeg as possibly 
“the example of highest rentals paid at 
present” for workingmen’s houses. “Rents 
are out of proportion to the wages that 
are being earned,” the report said, noting 
that a four-room cottage without water 
rented for $15 a month while a six-room 
house with water rented for $25 to $30 
a month. 


It was pointed out that very few workers 
among those who had families boarded out. 
The fact that in MHalifax, Sherbrooke, 
Peterborough, St. Catharines, Hamilton, 
Brantford,#London, St. Thomas, Windsor, 
Brandon and Vancouver, many working- 
men’s families were boarding out was noted 
as an indication that “suitable dwelling 
houses at sufficiently low rentals” were not 
available. 


In a general summary, the article stated 
that the extensive development and 
general prosperity of industry throughout 
the country, by increasing the number of 
workers, was in itself a hopeful sign for 
an increase in the number of dwellings. -At 
the same time it was pointed out that new 
construction was often discouraged by the 
increase, estimated to average from 20 to 
334 per cent, in the cost of labour and 
material for construction during the pre- 
ceding few years. 

Among the remedies most frequently 
mentioned by the Gazette correspondents 
were the following: municipal intervention 
in the housing field, extension of street-car 
systems, encouragement of housing societies 
and the formation of co-operative societies. 

In Montreal, on September 19, the 20th 
annual convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was opened 
with 130 delegates in attendance. TLC 
President John A. Flett in his opening 
address urged the extension of the fair 
wage clause to all industries bonused or 
assisted by the Government. In addition, 
the TLC head expressed regret that the 
Union Label Bill had not been approved 
by the Government and condemned what 
was called the importation of “an inferior 
class of immigrants from continental 
Europe”. 
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ILO Assistant Director-General Appointed 


Dr. Abbas Moustapha Ammar, former Egyptian Minister of Social Affairs 
and Minister of Education, to assume new duties at first of November 


Dr. Abbas Moustapha Ammar, former 
Egyptian Minister of Social Affairs and 
former Minister of Education, has been 
appointed Assistant Director-General of the 
International Labour Organization. He will 
assume his new duties at the beginning of 
November. 

Dr. Ammar took his B.A. and M.A. 
degrees at Cairo University and his 
doctorate in philosophy at Manchester 
University, England. He received his 
higher studies diploma in social anthro- 
pology at Cambridge a year later. 

He returned to Cairo University as 
lecturer and assistant professgg in social 
anthropology and socio-economics. In 1947 
he organized the People’s University for 
Workers and the adult education program 
for the Egyptian Ministry of Education. 

In 1948 he became head of the Petitions 
Division of the United Nations Trustee 


Department. In 1950 he returned to Egypt 
as Director-General of the Rural Welfare 
Department, Egyptian Ministry of Social 
Affairs, and Acting Dean of the Cairo 
School of Social Work but returned to 
head the UN petitions division again in 
1951. 

In 1952 he became Director of the 
UNESCO Fundamental Education Centre 
for the Arab States, resigning in 1952 to 
become Egyptian Minister of Social Affairs. 
From January to April this year he was 
Minister of Education. 

Dr. Ammar has been a member of the 
Egyptian delegations to the UN General 
Assembly and Security Council and to the 
UNESCO, ILO and UN World Population 
Conferences. He is a member of the 
Executive Board of the Egyptian Associa- 
tion for Social Studies and president of the 
Egyptian National Population Commission. 





125th and 126th Sessions of Governing Body 


Procedural matters and the preparation 
of future reports occupied a considerable 
portion of the time of the 125th Session 
of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization in Geneva on 
May 28 and 29. Canada was represented 
by Hector Allard, Canadian permanent 
delegate to the European Office of the 
United Nations, and by his assistant, K. D. 
Mellwraith of the Department of External 
Affairs. 

The Governing Body agreed that law and 
practice reports should be prepared on 
weekly rest in commerce and offices and 
on the living and working conditions of 
aboriginal populations in independent coun- 
tries. The Director-General was _ also 
asked to submit reports on discrimination 
in the fields of employment and occupa- 
tion and on the forced labour question for 
the attention of the Body. 

A recommendation by the International 
Organization Office that immediate consul- 
tations be opened with governments and 
the two groups of the Joint Maritime 
Commission with a view to amending the 
Convention on Wages, Hours of Work and 
Manning, 1949, was unanimously approved. 
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The Convention, No. 93, deals with condi- 
tions as they affect seamen and the pro- 
posed consultations are designed to refer 
particularly to workers on ships of smaller 
tonnages whether covered by the present 
convention or not. 

A resolution concerning the ten states 
of major industrial importance, which 
replaced Brazil by the USSR, was unani- 
mously accepted by the Governing Body, 
the United States delegate abstaining. 

The 126th Session of the Governing 
Body, held June 25 in Geneva, was the 
first meeting of the body as _ enlarged 
by the amendment to the Organization’s 
constitution and with its newly 
elected membership. Mr. Allard and 
Mr. Mcellwraith again represented Canada. 

In the composition of the new com- 
m.ttees, necessitated by the increased 
membership, Canada retained its repre- 
sentation on both the Financial and 
Administrative and the Allocations com- 
mittees. In addition, Canada will again hold 
a substitute membership in the Technical 
Assistance committee. 

The Governing Body decided to hold 
its next meeting, the 127th, in Rome from 
November 16 to 19. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 


The LMPC at the Orillia Water, Light 





and Power Commission has devised a 
“Report of Damages” form as an aid to 
more efficient repair work to power lines. 

Investigation had shown that employees 
of the utility—before the advent of written 
reports—frequently reported orally any 
repair work they deemed necessary in their 
districts during routine assignments. 

It was learned that these oral reports 
were often forgotten, and that consequently 
the necessary work was not done. This, in 
turn, often meant that breaks would occur 
in service during storms, and crews would 
be called out to repair the breaks on an 
emergency basis. 

In many cases, it was felt, these breaks 
would not have occurred at all if proper 
maintenance work had been carried out at 
the time employees reported the work as 
necessary. 

Now, employees who observe a _ spot 
where a break seems possible, or where 
maintenance work is necessary, fill out a 
“Report of Damages” in quadruplicate, and 
this is handed to the department superin- 
tendent, who distributes the copies to the 
parties concerned. 

Following investigation by the superin- 
tendent the report is treated according to 
its merits. If repair or maintenance work 
is necessary a work order is issued. After 
the work has been done, the employee who 
sent in the report is advised that the job 
has been completed. 

Thanks to the new system, obvious repair 
work is done when needed. This has 
resulted in substantial improvement in 
service to Orillia consumers and a marked 
financial savings to the utility. 

* * * 

A “case study” of the work of a labour- 
management production committee has 
brought to light the story of a big job 
well done through co-operation. 

The committee was asked by manage- 
ment to look into the scrap problem and 
devise a means of reducing waste and 
spoilage, which was costing the company 
about $3,000 each week. 

A clear statement of facts on the matter 
was requested by the LMPC. 





Management advised that workmanship 
was below standard, scarce materials were 
being wasted, and as a result output was 
sharply reduced. 


An immediate inquiry was instituted to 
learn the causes contributing to the scrap 
and spoilage. 

It was discovered that some 24 opera- 
tions, handled by as many different indi- 
viduals, were necessary in the manufacture 
of a single portion of one product. It was 
apparent that bad workmanship at any 
one stage of the operations could ruin 
the entire item. 


The company, on suggestion of the 
LMPC, assigned to a utility department 
expert the task of finding and correcting 
stages where faulty workmanship might 
occur. He carefully watched tolerances, 
and pointed out to operators how abuses 
to these could result in spoilage. 

A plant-wide publicity campaign, aimed 
at focusing employee attention on the 
problem, was launched and memoranda 
asking for the co-operation of all con- 
cerned were distributed. LMPC members 
used every opportunity to speak to 
employees on the subject and urge their 
co-operation. 

Foremen stressed the importance of good 
housekeeping in all departments, and also 
concentrated on improving methods of 
routing and storing materials. 

As a constant reminder to employees of 
the importance of preventing scrap and 
spoilage, a series of posters was prepared 
by the plant artist, and these were 
prominently displayed throughout the 
various departments. 

In the first month after the LMPC 
started to iron out the scrap and spoilage 
wrinkles, the company was able to report 
that the loss had been cut down by more 
than $1,000 per week. 

* * * 

Due to the high degree of labour- 
management co-operation, the annual picnic 
of Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited, 
in London, Ont., was a marked success. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
Branch, Department | 
In addition to field repre- 


dustrial Relations 
of Labour. I 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial 


Relations 


and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during August. During the 
month, the Board received three applica- 
tions for certification. One application, 
received in July, was withdrawn. 


Application Withdrawn 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers Local 1318 and Maritime Broad- 
casting Company Limited (Radio Station 
CHNS), Halifax, NS. (L.G., Sept., p. 1280). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of a unit of locomotive engineers 


Labour Relations Board 


employed by the Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Seven Islands, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


2. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 


Employees, Canadian National Eastern 
Lines System Federation, on behalf of 
certain classifications of maintenance 


employees employed by the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Seven Islands, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
C.-E: Porrier). 

3. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of conductors employed 
by the Midland Railway Company of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During August the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. CKCV Limited, Quebec, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 

2. CHRC Limited, Quebec, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 

3. Canadian National Railways (Chateau 


Laurier Hotel, Ottawa) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 


Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Radio Station CKVL, Verdun, and 
National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 

5. Anticosti Shipping Company, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. The Commercial Cable Company, 
Newfoundland, and the Commercial Cable 
Staffs’ Association, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land (Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1281.) 
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2. Dinamac Tanker Service, Home Oil 
Distributors Limited, Vancouver, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: D.S. Tysoe). (L.G., Sept., p. 1281.) 

3. The Canada Coach Lines Limited, 
Hamilton, and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 1454 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). (L.G., 
June, p. 815.) 

4. Grand Trunk Pacific Development 
Company Limited, Prince Rupert Dry- 
dock and Shipyard (Canadian National 
Railways) - and United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local 1735; International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Local 344; United 
Association of Journeymen, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters, Local 180; and International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 510 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). (L.G., 
July, p. 992.) 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board 
Branch of the Department. 





5. Grand Trunk Pacific Development 
Company Limited, Prince Rupert Drydock 
and Shipyard (Canadian National Railways) 
and Marine Workers and _ Boilermakers’ 
Industrial Union of Canada, Local 2 (Con- 
ovations Officers) Gok. ‘Currie).<« CL.G., 
July, p. 992.) 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Limited (British Columbia Coast Steamship 
Service), Canadian National Steamships and 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Cicer we Comte Currie), (1).  Sept., 
p. 1281) 

2. Canadian 
and National 


Broadeasting Corporation 
Association of Broadcast 


(Conciliation 
(L.G., Sept., 


Employees and Technicians 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 
petes..) 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(SS. Princess Helene) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). (L.G., Aug., p. 1138.) 

4. Anticosti Shipping Company, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). (See 
above.) 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in July to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Essex 
Terminal Railroad Company, Walkerville, 
Ont., and the Brotherhood of Railroad 





Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
intration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 


directly responsible for the appointment. 


of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. , 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorparation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of Indus- 
trial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


nr 
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Trainmen (L.G., Sept., p. 1282) was fully 
constituted in August with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge EK. W. Cross, Wood- 
stock, Ont., as chairman. Judge Cross was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Walter L. McGregor and Earl R. Watson, 
both of Windsor, Ont., who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


During August the Minister received the 
majority and minority reports of the Board 


of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished in June (L.G., Aug., p. 1139) to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Gatineau Bus Company Limited, and the 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, Division 591. The texts of the 
reports are reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Report 


Patricia Transportation Company Limited, 
Winnipeg, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., Sept., p. 1282). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Gatineau Bus Company Limited 


and 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America 


MAJORITY REPORT 


To the Hon. Minister of Labour 
Ottawa 


Hon. Sir:— 

The Conciliation Board appointed to 
hear the above dispute has completed its 
investigation and has the honour to make 
the following report: 

The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier, Montreal, as 
Chairman, Mr. James H. Stitt, QC, Ottawa, 
Nominee of the Union, and Mr. Jean C. 
Bherer, QC, Montreal, Nominee of the 
Company. 

The Board was appointed to endeavour 
to settle differences between the Company 
and the Union, as a result of several 
amendments proposed by the latter to the 
agreement in force since the first day of 
May 1953. 

According to Section 13 of the Act, the 
Union, on the 26th day of February 1954, 
submitted to the Company different amend- 
ments to the existing contract for the 
year 1954-1955 and requested the Company 
to select a date in the month of March 
1954 to negotiate. 

The proposed amendments submitted to 
the Company are as follows: 

1. Raise of 0-30 per hour for all 
employees. 

2. Two pairs of overalls per year for 
garage employees. 

3. Time and one-half for all statutory 
holidays: Good Friday, Empire Day, 
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On August 17 the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with a 
dispute between Division 591, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, and the Gatineau Bus 
Company Limited, Hull, Que. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of the Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard 
Tellier, Montreal, who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board. The 
nominee of the company was J. C. 
Bherer, Montreal; the union nominee 
was James H. Stitt, QC, Ottawa. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act con- 
stitutes the report of the Board, was 
signed by the chairman and Mr. Stitt. 
The minority report was submitted by 
Mr. Bherer. 

The texts 


of the and 


majority 
minority reports are reproduced below. 





Dominion Day, Civic Holiday, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day, New Year’s Day. 
4. Maintenance men to work every 
second holiday. 
Drivers Section: 


5. All extra runs to be paid for three 
hours (3). 


6. Every spare man should be paid at 
least six hours per day (6). 

7. All regular runs to be made of 
eight (8) hours. 

8. Pay day will be 
Thursday morning. 

9. Fifteen (15) minutes for checking 
time after run. 

10. All regular runs should be com- 
pleted within eleven (11) consecutive 
hours. 

11. All relief runs should be completed 
within twelve (12) consecutive hours. 

12. All waiting on runs to be paid at 
regular driving time. 

13. All chartered trips will be paid for 
at least six (6) hours, regular 
driving time. 

14. Seniority to be respected on all runs 
provided no expenses to the company. 

15. All long chartered trips will be paid 
full driving time plus waiting time 
if any “all expenses paid”. 

16. Two weeks holidays paid after 
(1) year. 

17. Any operator transferred or promoted 
to another classification, and remain 
there for a period of six (6) months, 
his seniority will be frozen from 
time he was transferred if he return 
to his original job. 

18. This contract is for one year (1), 
ending April 30, 1955. 

Following negotiations between the 
parties, a Conciliation Officer was appointed 
to endeavour to settle the different points 
in dispute. Although several amendments 
proposed by the Union were either agreed 
upon between the parties or withdrawn, 
the following still remained in litigation 
and are the subjects of the present report: 


every second 


Amendments 

No. 1. Raise of 0°30 per hour for all 

employees. 

No. 3. Statutory holidays. 

No. 16. Two weeks holidays paid after 

one year. 

No. 14. Seniority on all runs. 

No. 18. Agreement retroactive to May 1, 

1954. 

At the request of the Members and by 
consent of the Union, Amendment No. 14 
was dropped as being prejudicial to both 
parties. 

The 
Ottawa. 


Board met in Montreal and in 


Raise in Pay 


On this point, the question of whether 
or not the Company is a wholly Quebec 
Corporation was again raised and so to 
compare the rates paid by companies in 


the transit business in Quebec with those 
paid by other companies in other prov- 
inces of the country. Although the Chair- 
man and Mr. James H. Stitt, QC, Nominee 
of the Union, do not deny that the Com- 
pany is a Quebec Corporation and its 
fares being regulated by the Quebec 
Authorities, they feel that the fact that the 
Company operates in the Province of 
Ontario should be taken into consideration, 
and not narrow the comparison with the 
cases of Hull City Transport Co., Autobus 
Fournier Ltée, Cie Autobus Charlesbourg 
Ltée, Transport Boischatel Ltée, Autobus 
Drolet Ltée, the four last named com- 
panies not operating in the same area than 
the present company. In this particular 
case, some consideration should be given 
to wage structure in Ottawa when the 
Company operates, although to a limited 
degree. 

After consideration of all factors, after 
study of the briefs filed by the parties, the 
Chairman of the Board and Mr. James H. 
Stitt, QC, Nominee of the Union, recom- 
mend an increase of five cents (0:05) per 
hour in the basic rates for all employees 
of the Company, with effect from the Ist 
day of May 1954. 

Mr. J. C. Bherer, QC, Nominee of the 
Company, disagrees on this particular 
point. A separate report will be filed by 
Mr. Bherer. 


Statutory Holidays 


At the present time, the employees of 
the Company receive, in addition to 
Sundays, two statutory holidays at premium 
rates for operators and time and one-half 
for garage employees, namely New Year’s 
Day and Christmas Day. 

The Union is now asking that both 
operators and garage employees shall be 
paid time and one-half for works per- 
formed on the following days, namely: 
Good Friday, Empire Day, Dominion Day, 
Civic Holiday, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, New Year’s Day. 

The Union has submitted a list of 
numerous transit companies in different 
provinces which grant from five to ten 
holidays during the year at various addi- 
tional rates of wages and in a few cases 
an additional rate for works performed on 
Sundays. It appears that in the great 
majority of the cases quoted, no extra pay 
is provided for work performed on Sundays. 
In the present case, the garage employees 
of the employer are already receiving time 
and one-half for works done on Sundays, 
New Year’s Day, Christmas Day and the 
operators are receiving a premium of 0-10 
per hour, plus 0-20 per hour for overtime, 
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for the same days. The premium rates 
prevailing on Sundays (52) seem to place 
the employees in a better position than 
the great majority of those of other 
companies across Canada. 

In the present circumstances, therefore, 
the Board is of the opinion that the actual 
situation should not be disturbed. On this 
particular point, the three members of the 
Board are unanimous. 


Two Weeks Holidays After One Year 


The Union requests that two weeks 
vacation with pay after one year of service 
shall be paid to employees, instead as of 
at present after five years of service. 

The Chairman and Mr. James H. Stitt, 
QC, Nominee of the Union, are of the 
opinion that twelve (12) days vacation 
with pay after four years of service shall 
be granted to the employees. Such deci- 
sion appears to the above Members as 
being a fair and reasonable adjustment 
after taking into consideration the various 
cases quoted by both parties. It is of 
importance to note the fact that no case 
from the Province of Quebec is referred 
to in the Union’s brief; on the other hand 
the Company refers to only four cases from 
Quebec (all outside the area concerned) 
and none from other provinces. It is 
obvious that the conditions through Canada 
on this particular point vary considerably 
and for unexplained reasons as far as the 
present Board is concerned. 

Mr. J. C. Bherer, QC, Nominee of the 
Company, disagrees on this point. A 
separate report will be filed by Mr. Bherer. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Montreal, 16th August, 1954. 

(Sgd.) Epovarp TELLIER, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) JAMes H. Stirt, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


To the Hon. Minister of Labour of Canada 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, and acting upon the recommendation 
of the employer, you have appointed me, 
on July 19, 1954, a member of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation in the 
above captioned dispute. I now beg leave 
to respectfully submit my report. 

The Board, composed of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Edouard Tellier, of Montreal, as 
Chairman, James H. Stitt, Esq., Barrister 
and Solicitor, of Ottawa, the union’s 
nominee, and J. C. Bherer, Esq., Barrister 
and Solicitor, of Montreal, the employer’s 
nominee, sat in Chambers with the Chair- 
man and held a public hearing in Ottawa. 
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At the public hearing, the parties herein 
were present and each submitted a brief to 
support its contentions. 

The function of the Board is described 
in Section 32(1) of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, as follows: 


“32(1) A Conciliation Board shall, 
immediately after appointment of the 
Chairman thereof, endeavour to bring 
about agreement between the parties in 
relation to the matters referred to it.” 


At the first meeting of the Board in 
Chambers, the members took cognizance of 
a memorandum of the eighteen demands 
made by the union, under date February 
26, 1954, as also of the report of the 
Conciliation Officer appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour of Canada, on May 11, 
1954, to bring about a settlement of the 
above dispute, said report dated June 2, 
1954. Since no specific “matters” were 
referred to the Board, it then rested with 
the Board and the parties to establish the 
dispute before the Board. 


The Dispute 


At the public hearing of the Board, on 
August 5, 1954, the parties fully agreed 
that the dispute before the Board was 
reduced to the four following cost items: 


1. Raise of 30 cents per hour for all 
employees. 

3. Time and one-half for all statutory 
holidays that is as follows: Good 
Friday, Empire Day, Dominion Day, 
Civic Holiday, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, New 
Year’s Day. Maintenance men to 
work every second holiday. 

16. Two weeks holidays paid after one 
year. 

18. This contract is for one year, ending 
April 30, 1955. 


I believe it is only proper, at this stage, 
to express how greatly impressed I was, 
and still am, by the co-operative attitude 
of the parties before the Board, the frank 
expression of their contentions and the 
wonderful help they have given the mem- 
bers of the Board in their conciliation and 
investigation of this dispute. I also wish 
to say how much respect I have for the 
Chairman of this Board in his conduct of 
said conciliation and investigation and for 
my fellow-member in his study of the 
dispute. 

The Law 
The parties have referred this Board, 


either separately or in common, to the 
following pertinent legislation: 


1. The Quebec Companies Act (RS.Q. 
1941, c. 276, as amended). 

2. An Act respecting the Highway 
Transportation (8.Q. 13 Geo. VI, 
c. 21, as amended). 

3. The Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act (S.C. 1948, 
c. 54, as amended). 


The Facts and Contentions 


Submitted by the Employer 


The employer has submitted to the 
Board the following facts and contentions: 


1. It is a company, incorporated under 
the Quebec Companies Act, in 1931, has 
always had its chief place of business in 
Hull, Province of Quebec, has always oper- 
ated under the sole jurisdiction and permit 
of the Transportation Board of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec a regular bus service in 
the Province of Quebec from 16 terminals 
located in the Province of Quebec and from 
1 terminal in Ottawa. The routes, with 
intermediate services, over which it oper- 
ates extend from the Hull-Ottawa area into 
the Province of Quebec, westerly a distance 
of ten miles to Aylmer, Quebec, north- 
westerly a distance of forty miles to 
Duclos, in the Province of Quebec, northerly 
a distance of twenty-five miles to Mac- 
Gregor Lake in the Province of Quebec 
and easterly a distance of twenty-five miles 
to Buckingham, in the Province of Quebec. 
Its route mileage is 75 miles and it uses 
42 buses for its operation. It holds a public 
vehicle operating licence, issued by the 
Minister of Highways of Ontario for its 
routes into Ottawa, which licence prohibits 
the employer from “any local business 
between Hull and Ottawa.” Therefore, its 
bus service cannot be classified as urban 
but strictly as suburban. It operates about 
1,050,000 miles per annum, carrying approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 commuters. Over 92 per 
cent of its route mileage is operated in the 
Province of Quebec and well over 90 per 
cent of its traffic is represented by resi- 
dents of the Province of Quebec, mostly 
commuters, and its schedules of operation, 
approved by the Transportation Board of 
the Province of Quebec, are drawn up for 
the sole convenience of the residents of 
the Province of Quebec; 90 per cent of its 
employees live in the Province of Quebec. 
The employer has also five ticket agencies 
in the Province of Quebec and one in 
Ottawa; all of its eight storage garages 
are located in the Province of Quebec; 
its 40-bus maintenance garage and admin- 
istrative office are located in Hull, Quebec. 


2. The Transportation Board of the 
Province of Quebec controls the whole of 
the operations of the employer with respect 
to all its tariffs, routes, schedules, etc., by 
virtue of Section 14 of an Act respecting 
the Regulation of Highway Transportation, 
referred to above, and reading as follows: 

14. The Board shall have a_ general 


power of supervision and control of trans- 
portation services. 


3. The employer and the union signed, 
on the 28th day of April, 1953, a collective 
labour agreement, to be in effect from the 
first day of May, 1953, to the 30th day of 
April, 1954. It has continued itself auto- 
matically on May 1, 1954, since no notice 
of cancellation was given by either party 
under clause 14 of said collective agree- 
ment. Clause 13 of said collective agree- 
ment reads as follows: 

13. Effective Date of Scale of Wages— 

The scale of wages provided in this agree- 

ment shall take effect from November 1, 


1952 for all employees employed on April 
14, 1953. 


4. The employer, faced with its present 
financial position, pleaded inability to pay 
any additional cost resulting from the 
money demands of the union. To support 
its position, the employer submitted a 
Statement of Profit and Loss for the year 
1953, under the signature of its auditors, 
P. S. Ross & Sons, which shows that the 
net profit representing return on investment 
for that year amounted to $7,186.95, or less 
than 2 per cent of the actual cash invest- 
ment of $400,000 in the employer’s business. 
It further represented that to obtain a 
normal return of 6 per cent on its invest- 
ment, including taxes, the employer would 
require additional earnings of $40,000. This 
statement shows that the non-operating 
revenue, which is derived principally from 
the sales of cigarettes, rentals and other 
non-bus operating items, amounted to 
$10,895.28, which figure exceeds the net 
profit earned from all the operations of 
the employer. The rate of depreciation 
to provide for the replacement of equip- 
ment as it wears out is less than that 
allowed by the Transportation Board of the 
Province of Quebec or the Federal Income 
Tax Department. It pays taxes at the rate 
of 47 per cent. Public utilities like the 
Ottawa Transportation Commission do not 
pay taxes. 

5. Wages for the year 1953 totalled 
$211,178, which approximated 40 per cent 
of the operating revenue. The cost of a 
one cent per hour increase in wages amounts 
to approximately $2,000 per annum. 
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6. The only way for the employer to 
increase its revenue is by an increase of 
fares, granted by the Transportation Board 
of the Province of Quebec. The last fare 
revision of the employer’s fare structure, 
granted by said Board, effective May 10, 
1953, is the standard rate adopted by said 
Board for suburban operations of $0.03 
per mile on paved roads and $0.035 per 
mile on unpaved roads. The employer 
pleaded, in this respect, that “a fare in- 
crease or particularly a continuing series 
of fare increases only results in a decrease 
of traffic. This situation is more acute in 
the case of this employer where Quebec 
commuters, when faced with too high a 
fare, pool their private transportation and 
do not use the facilities of the employer.” 

In November 1951, the employer obtained 
its first recent authority from the Trans- 
portation Board of the Province of Quebec 
to increase its fares; in the succeeding year, 
passenger traffic of the employer’s routes 
dropped 73 per cent, although, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
carriers in the Province of Quebec showed 
an increase in traffic of 74 per cent. 


On March 24, 1953, a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, headed by the same 
Chairman as this Board, in a majority 
award (the employer’s nominee disagreeing) 
recommended a $0.10 per hour increase 
in wages. The result of said award was 
a 54-day strike. The employer pleads that 
it “was forced to again apply to the Trans- 
portation Board of the Province of Quebec 
for its second fare increase in two years.” 
Said Board approved a fare increase, effec- 
tive May 10, 1953. A comparison of the 
first quarters of 1953 and 1954, shows a 
drop of 15 per cent in passenger traffic of 
the employer, although, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, correspond- 
ing figures for the Quebec traffic for the 
same period show a drop of only 2:3 
per cent. 

Extending this comparison over the two 
fare increases and comparing the first four 
months of 1951 with the same period in 
1954, the employer’s traffic dropped 23 per 
cent, as against corresponding Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics figures for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec indicating an increase of 
20% per cent. A difference is noted of 434 
per cent. 

The drop in passenger traffic practically 
off-set the fare increase in so far as 
revenues were concerned and the only 
saving the employer could make was by 
curtailing its operations. In the face of 
said $0.10 increase, effective November 1, 
1952, total wages for the six months of 
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1954 totalled $4,000 less than in 1953. 
Ultimately, such fare increases, due to 
increased wages, work to the detriment of 
the employees, the employer and the 
Quebec public at large. 

Town councils of municipalities, served 
by the employer, in the Province of Quebec, 
have reacted very strongly and unfavour- 
ably to the last fare increase, as it appears 
from newspapers’ reports, cited by the 
employer in its brief. There are no com- 
ment on same from town councils of 
municipalities of Ontario, a direct proof that 
they are not interested in the operations of 
the employer. 


7. The employer pleaded further that 
“the general economic situation in Canada 
over the past year does not warrant an 
increase of wages at this time”. 

The cost of living index in November 
1952, when the last wage increase of $0.10 
came into effect on November 1, 1952, 
stood at 116.1, which is identical to the 
most recent figure released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics for the month of June 
1954, namely 116.1, as pleaded by the 
employer in its brief dated July 28, 1954. 
At the public hearing, the employer stated 
that the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
had released the latest figure on the date 
of the public hearing, namely, August 5, 
1954, for the month of July 1954 at 116.2. 
The wage imcreases, granted by the 
employer, have been far in excess of what 
was required to maintain a parity between 
the increase in the cost of living index and 
in wages. At the end of the war, in 
August 1945, the cost of living index, issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
stood at 120-5 as against 185 in October 
1953, an increase of approximately 53 per 
cent; in August 1945, the base wage rate 
of the employer was $0.60 per hour and 
at November 1, 1952, it was $1.10 an hour, 
representing an increase of 80 per cent. 
From November 1941 to November 1952, 
said cost of living index has increased 60 
per cent while the employer’s wage rate 
has increased 162 per cent. Such wage 
increases do not comprise fringe benefit 
items, representing a cost to the employer 
of $0.15 per hour in addition to the base 
wage rate. 

8. A suburban bus operation differs 
materially from an urban bus operation. 
They are two different types of operation. 
The employer, on page 23-A of its brief, 
has substantiated its contention in this 
respect by showing the comparative wages 
of urban and suburban bus services in the 
same area, namely: Quebec, where the 
urban bus operator, the Quebec Railways 
Light & Power Co., pays $1.45 an hour, ~ 


and four suburban bus services pay $1, 
0.95, 0.95 and $1; secondly, Montreal, 
where the urban operator, the Montreal 
Transportation Commission, pays $1.41 an 
hour, and two suburban bus operators pay 
$0.95 and $1; thirdly, Ottawa, where the 
Ottawa ‘Transportation Commission, the 
urban operator, pays $1.45 an hour, and 
the suburban operation, Capital Coach 
Lines, pays $1; and fourthly, Hull, where 
the urban operator, Hull City Transport, 
pays $1.05 an hour, and the suburban oper- 
ator, Gatineau Bus Company Limited, the 
employer, pays $1.10. The situation is 
reversed in this fourth case as it appears 
that the suburban operator, the employer, 
pays a higher hourly wage than the urban 
operator, Hull City Transport. 

9. The employer contends that “the only 
comparative study in the present case 
should comprise suburban bus operations of 
a type similar to the one of the employer, 
and, since the employer is, strictly speak- 
ing, a Quebec suburban bus operator, this 
comparative study should comprise only 
suburban bus operators in the Province of 
Quebec.” 

The employer, on page 24-A of its 
brief, submitted a study of “comparative 
wages, working conditions and fringe bene- 
fits under collective agreements”, of 
suburban bus services in the Province of 
Quebec, and analysed it as follows: “It 
reveals, without a shadow of a doubt, that 
in every case, the employer’s present wage 
scale, working conditions and fringe bene- 
fits exceed those granted such suburban 
bus operators.” 

10. The employer pays, under its existing 
collective labour agreement with the union, 
two statutory holidays, namely, Christmas 
Day and New Year’s Day, and, in addi- 
tion, pays premium pay and overtime pay 
for 52 Sundays a year, which are all normal 
days of work in the operations of bus 
services for the public. No other lke 
operator pays premium pay or overtime 
for Sunday work and in only one case are 
statutory holidays given as shown on the 
schedule referred to above on page 24-A 
of the employer’s brief. 


11. With respect to the request No. 16 
of the union—two weeks holidays paid after 
one year—the employer contends “that the 
employer’s holiday arrangements are on an 
average the same as like operators in the 
Province of Quebec and better than Hull 
City Transport and other Quebec Operators 
in the areas served by the employer”. 

12. The employer has been unable to 
accept the Conciliation Officer’s suggestion, 
made to the employer and the union, on 
May 26, 1954, of an increase of $0.05 per 
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hour across the Board to all employees, 
as mentioned in said Conciliation Officer’s 
report to the Minister, under date June 2, 
1954, as well as the holidays or vacations 
suggested by said Conciliation Officer. 


13. The employer contends that it is a 
leader in wages, working conditions and 
fringe benefits in the suburban bus service 
in the Province of Quebec. The employer 
is the only suburban bus service operator 
paying a higher hourly base wage rate than 
the urban bus service operator in the same 
area. 


14. L’Autobus Lemelin Ltée, a bus service 
operator in the Province of Quebec, has 
recently signed a new collective labour 
agreement wherein the cost-of-living bonus 
has been eliminated with wages and other 
working conditions remaining the same. 

15. On the whole, the employer has 
pleaded inability to pay an additional cost 
resulting from the money demands of the 
union. 


Submitted by the Union 


1. After detailing the work done by the 
employees—bus operators—of the employer, 
the union concludes—and I quote from its 
brief—as follows: 

It thus becomes apparent why minimum 
physical and educational standards are 
required, which are a heavy strain on the 
nervous system. In this connection we 
hasten to point out that all employees, 
including drivers, work a 54-hour week as 
compared to 40 hours a week required of 
employees in many transportation systems. 


2. The union demands a wage increase of 
$0.30 per hour for all employees, retro- 
active May 1, 1954. It has accepted a 
wage increase of $0.05 per hour for all 
employees, as suggested by the Concilia- 
tion Officer, on May 26, 1954. 


3. On May 26, 1954, the Conciliation 
Officer suggested to the parties—and I 
quote from said Conciliation Officer’s 
report, dated June 2, 1954—that: 

Concerning annual leave I suggested that 
an additional 1, 2, 3 and 4 day be granted 
from second, third, fourth and fifth year 
as they already have two weeks after five 
years service,,,. As far as the union is 
concerned my suggestion was. readily 
accepted leaving with the company to 
express his opinion. 


The union now demands two weeks 
vacation after one year of service. 
4. At the top of page 4 of its brief, the 


union states that: 


The Hull City Transport Limited is our 
Company’s closest transit competitive 
company. 
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5. The union has reproduced “Table C-3 
—Area and Industry Summary of Employ- 
ment”, in the Ottawa-Hull area, taken 
from the Lasour GazertTe of February for 
the years 1949 to 1954, for the month of 
November in each of the previous years, 
reading as follows: 


February 
1940 8 ie ve ca tie erent $36.01 
TO50). cd 8 ac Cena eee 38.19 
195 2 Ee er seee res 40.01 
OD? ci creer tee ce ees 47.02 
ODS enc bts eee taneehe i cae 49.94 
WOOL Ss cS ay ee Meee Te 52.62 


The union has not, however, stated what 
these amounts actually represent, for in- 
stance if they apply to hourly or salaried 
employees, for hours worked in the same 
industry or in different industries, if they 
cover holidays with pay, vacations with pay 
and other such fringe benefits, if they 
apply to professions, etc. 


6. With respect to the “inability to pay” 
plea of the employer, the union has not 
in its brief or otherwise refuted it by actual 
facts or financial statistics or arguments. It 
has limited itself to say—and I quote from 
its brief—: 

The “Ability to Pay’ argument against 

a request for wage increases in the case 
of the Gatineau Bus Company Limited 
employees can be met by a number of 
propositions. The most general and fund- 
amental proposition is that employees 
cannot and should not be expected or 
required to Subsidize operation of their 
employer’s enterprise through inadequate 
wages and working conditions; this 
applies whether the employer is a private- 
owned company or a_ publicly-owned 
enterprise. 


7. On page 5 of its brief, the union con- 
tends “that wages of employees generally 
should advance with the productivity and 
wealth of the country to the extent that 
all citizens benefit and not any particular 
segment. In 1939 the Gross National 
Product—the total value of goods and 
services produced in the country—amounted 
to $5.7 billion. In 1952 the Gross National 
Product amounted to $23.1 billion, or more 
than four times the 1939 figure.” 


8. On page 6 of its brief, the union states 
as follows—and I quote from its brief—: 


Before concluding this submission, may 
we make some general observations, the 
bulk of the personnel of this division are 
paid on an hourly rate, they are not paid 
when they are ill and by reason of this 
fact it is contended that a person working 
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on an hourly basis should receive a higher 
rate of pay than a person working on an 
annual basis who is usually paid regard- 
less of illness or limited inability to work, 
thus in our experience it has been con- 
tended by Boards of Arbitration and 
Conciliation that it is not completely fair 
to compare the hourly rate paid to a 
carpenter or bricklayer working by the 
hour with the wage rate paid to a fireman 
or policeman paid on an annual basis. 


The italics are mine. 


Regardless of the fact that it has used 
the above italicized statement as its own, 
the union has requested the Board to com- 
pare the wages paid to the hourly-rated and 
paid employees of the employer with those 
paid to the salaried firemen and policemen 
of towns and municipalities, when it states, 
on page 3 of its brief—and I quote from 
same—: 

Wages paid to the members of this 
Division have not increased in proportion 
to increases enjoyed by other municipal 
employees and in particular policemen and 
firemen. 


9. The union has not made any refer- 
ence to the stability in the cost-of-living 
index since the last wage increase came 
into effect on November 1, 1952. 


10. The union concluded its brief by 
saying—and JI quote from its brief on 
page 6—: 


In conclusion, we wish to present to the 
members of of the Board our objections 
on the stand taken by the Company, that 
they are solely a Quebec Company, and 
therefore, should be governed by Quebec 
standards in wage rates and working con- 
ditions; we contend that the Company is 
not solely a Quebec enterprise, either in 
capital or operation, it operates in a 
federal district governed by federal laws, 
which comprise the Ottawa-Hull area. 
Therefore, we contend that this company 
are in no different operating position than 
the International Transit Limited, The 
Gray Coach Lines, Canada Coach Lines 
Limited, Eastern and Western Canadian 
Greyhound Lines, Limited, Colonial Coach 
Lines Limited, etc., whose operations cross 
provincial and international boundaries, 
both inter-city and suburban, and there- 
fore must be treated on comparable basis 
in the Ottawa-Hull area as well as in 
comparable transit companies across 
Canada. 


11. The union based its money demands 
upon the employer principally on a com- 
parison of the basic wages paid by the 
employer and the following bus operators, 
mainly located and operating in U.S.A. and 
all the other provinces of Canada, but 
Quebec: 


Operating in U.S.A. and 


Services Other 


Inter-urban 
Urban 


Urban and Inter-urban 
Urban and Suburban 


Canadian Provinces Operating in 
or in Other Provinces Quebec 
12 none 
19 AM.TC. & 
HO.) 
3 none 
2 none 
1 2 


Suburban 


I have picked up the classifications of 
the different services referred to in its 
brief by the union, by consulting the well 
known manual, called Mass Transportation 
Directory (1954). 


On pages 17 to 27 inclusive of its brief, 
the union refers the Board to wage rates 
paid the Ottawa Transportation Commis- 
sion, The Border Transit Limited, Peter- 
borough, Ontario; International Transit 
Limited, Port Arthur, Ontario; Western 
Ontario Motorways Limited, Kitchener, 
Ontario; Fleet Lines Limited, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; Saskatchewan Transportation 
Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Eastern 
Greyhound Lines Limited, Windsor, 
Ontario; B.C. Motor’ Transportation 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C.; SMT (Eastern) 
Limited, Saint John, New Brunswick; but 
it does not refer this Board to wage rates 
paid to similar bus service operators in the 
Province of Quebec. 


12. On pages 12 and 138 of its brief, the 
union draws the attention of the Board to 
a “Summary of paid statutory holidays in 
the transit industry”. It is a comparison 
of said holidays paid by the employer and 
by 15 bus operators in Ontario, 1 in New 
Brunswick, 3 in Nova Scotia, 1 in Alberta, 
3 in Saskatchewan, 3 in British Columbia, 
1 in Newfoundland, and 2 in Quebec; the 
two shown as Quebec operators pay less 
than the employer, namely “time and one- 
half for work on 6 statutory holidays”, and 
nothing on 52 Sundays. 


13. On pages 14 and 15 of its brief, the 
union has, in a “Summary of the annual 
vacation with pay in the transit industry in 
Canada”, compared the vacation policy of 
the employer with the ones of 14 bus oper- 
ators in Ontario, 3 in New Brunswick, 4 in 
Nova Scotia, 3 in Alberta, 3 in Saskat- 
chewan, 2 in British Columbia, 1 in New- 
foundland, and with None in the Province 
of Quebec. 


Preliminary Remarks 


The union has not contested the facts 
submitted by the employer. It has refused 
to accept the contention of the employer 
with respect to the employer’s inability to 
pay, but it has not established by actual 
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facts or financial statistics or arguments or 
otherwise that the employer was able to 
pay the increases demanded by the union. 


The statement of the union, on page 3 
of its brief, line 14, where it says that the 
employees of the employer “work a 54-hour 
week” is false, as it can easily be checked 
from the existing collective labour agree- 
ment. It is well known to the union, with- 
out doubt, that said employees work a 
48-hour week. 


Conclusions 


The demands made by the union, and 
referred to the Board, are a change in 
working conditions now prevailing under 
the existing collective labour agreement, 
signed by the employer and the union, on 
April 28, 1953, which sets a scale of wages 
for the employees of the employer effective 
November 1, 1952. This collective labour 
agreement has continued itself automati- 
cally from the Ist day of May, 1954, as no 
notice of cancellation was given by either 
party under clause 14 of said collective 
agreement. 


Such change in working conditions can 
only be spelled in terms of more cost to 
the employer, as they all come under the 
classification, well known in the industrial 
world, of “money items”. More wages, 
more holidays with pay, more vacations 
with pay and retroactive pay only mean 
additional financial burden on the employer. 
And when we are concerned with demands 
for more holidays with pay, more vaca- 
tions with pay and retroactive pay, it is 
strictly a case of additional cost to the 
employer and less work. I must, therefore, 
consider firstly if it would be wise, reason- 
able and fair to add to the present oper- 
ating cost of the employer; in other words, 
I must ask myself if, under present circum- 
stances as represented by the facts herein, 
the employer has the ability to pay such 
increases out of its current revenue. I am 
of the opinion that I cannot, at this stage 
when faced with such demands, concern 
myself with comparisons between the 
employer and other bus operators. If I 
find that, as a fact, the employer is unable 
to pay said increases, I must, in all fairness, 
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equity and good conscience, and most 
specially because of the employees in- 
volved, refuse the demands of the union. 

The employer contended that the addi- 
tional cost to the employer for a $0.30 
per hour increase in wages would total 
$60,000 per year. To this must be added 
the additional cost of the employer for 
more holidays with pay, more vacations 
with pay and retroactive pay. This state- 
ment of the employer has not been rebuked 
by the union and I must take it as true 
to facts. 

The employer has submitted a statement 
of profit and loss for the year 1953, under 
the signature of its auditors, P. S. Ross & 
Sons. The latter is a reputable and well 
known firm of public accountants and I 
must accept their statement as true to 
facts. Moreover, said statement has not 
been contested by the union. It shows 
that the net profit, representing return on 
investment for the year 1953 amounted to 
$7,186.95, or less than 2 per cent of the 
actual cash investment of $400,000 in the 
employer’s business. It is notin my opinion 
a fair return on the investment of the 
employer in said business. Therefore, to 
add to the cost of the employer’s opera- 
tions, would not only be unfair and unrea- 
sonable, but totally unrealistic, and it would 
imperil the life of this enterprise to the 
extent that it might eventually be priced 
out of business to the detriment of firstly 
the employees, secondly the employer, and 
lastly the Quebec public at large. In my 
opinion, since the employer is unable to 
pay said increase in cost out of its current 
revenue, it would be a most unwise recom- 
mendation on my part that it be granted. 
For this reason alone, I am satisfied that 
the present status quo should be maintained 
for another year in order to permit the 
employer to recover from the bad situation 
occasioned by two successive increases of 
wages, of $0.09 and $0.10 by respective 
awards of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation, dated August 7, 1951 and 
March 24, 1953, which have resulted in two 
increases of fares, and in the last case in 
a 54-day strike, and by so doing keep the 
employees of the employer at their work. 
I feel that the first and primary interest 
of the employees is not to obtain wage 
increases, but to be certain to work con- 
tinuously at their present employ until their 
health permits them to do so. In this 
respect, I fully agree with this statement 
that can be found in the editorial of The 
Gazette, Montreal, on August 16, 1954, as 
follows: 

If it were just one case—that of Stude- 


baker Corporation of South Bend, Indiana 
—it would still be interesting enough. But 
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the event takes on its importance because 
it showed a reasonable and responsible 
recognition that labour, as much as man- 
agement, must be part of the competitive 
system. If its wage or other demands are 
placing an industry in a position where it 
can no longer compete, then such demands 
must’ end by undermining the industry 
itself. They become, in effect, demands 
for unemployment. 


Although I am satisfied that, because of 
the inability to pay the money demands 
of the union, I could refuse summarily all 
such demands, I am ready to enter the field 
of comparisons of the working conditions— 
and they include hours of work, base wage 
rates, overtime, premium pay, holidays with 
pay, vacations with pay, overtime pay for 
Sunday work, and all fringe benefits com- 
monly known in the industrial world— 
between this employer and other employers, 
but with the three following limitations or 
restrictions : 

1. The last collective agreement, freely 
and voluntarily intervened between the 
employer and the union, on the 28th of 
April 1958, was for a term extending to 
the 30th of April 1954. Its effective date 
was November 1, 1952. 


I am of the opinion, and there are reasons 
to believe, owing to the absence of allega- 
tions to the contrary, that the employer 
and the union, at the time of their pre- 
vious negotiations and collective agreement 
freely and voluntarily agreed to, have taken 
into account the periodical economic factors 
of the enterprise and its development, the 
increases in the cost of living, the increases 
in productivity, the standard of living of 
the employees and the exigencies of the 
public this enterprise serves. 


For these reasons, I shall consider the 
only changes in the cost of living and also 
in the economy of the enterprise since the 
effective date of the last collective agree- 
ment, namely, since November 1, 1952, to 
the date upon which this dispute was finally 
submitted to the Board by the Munister 
of Labour of Canada, by the appointment 
of the last member, on July 19, 1954. In 
so doing, I must remark that I am only 
following a well established jurisprudence by 
such eminent jurists, well versed in Labour 
Laws, as Mr. Justice Rene Lippe and Mr. 
Justice Philippe Marchand. 


2. The employer has stated, as an uncon- 
tested fact, that its operation is a suburban 
bus service, and it is classified as such by 
the aforementioned manual entitled Mass 
Transportation Directory (1954). I will, 
therefore, limit my comparison to sub- 
urban bus service operators, operating a bus 
service of a size and type comparable to 
the suburban one of the employer. I feel 


that it would be quite unfair to the 
employer to compare its operation as a 
suburban bus service to inter-urban, inter- 
countries, urban and inter-urban, or urban 
and suburban bus service operations, where 
the working conditions are so vastly, in 
most cases, different from the ones of the 
employer. I cannot compare the suburban 
bus service operation of the employer to 
the long-haul inter-urban bus service oper- 
ations, any more than I can in the indus- 
trial world compare the working condi- 
tions of the corner clothes or food store 
to the large departmental stores known as 
Eaton’s, Simpson’s, Loblaws or Steinberg. 
And if I were to compare the suburban bus 
service of the employer to inter-countries 
bus services, like the one doing the service 
between Detroit and Canada—the Detroit 
& Canada Tunnel Corporation, an American 
company with head office in Detroit, U.S.A. 
—as the union has requested the Board 
to do, my error would be gerater still. 


3. The employer has represented itself, as 
a fact, as operating a suburban bus service 
in the Province of Quebec, from 16 
terminals, 5 ticket agencies, eight storage 
garages and its only 40-bus maintenance 
garage and administrative office located in 
the Province of Quebec, as against 1 
terminal and 1 ticket agency in Ontario. 
Ninety-two per cent of its route mileage 
is operated in the Province of Quebec and 
well over 90 per cent of its traffic is repre- 
sented by residents of the Province of 
Quebec, mostly commuters, and its sched- 
ules of operation approved by the Trans- 
portation Board of the Province of Quebec 
are drawn up for the sole convenience of 
the residents of the Province of Quebec. 
Moreover, the Transportation Board of the 
Province of Quebec controls the whole of 
the operations of the employer with 
respect to all tariffs, routes and sched- 
ules, by virtue of Section 14 of an Act 
respecting the regulation of Highway Trans- 
portation, reading as follows: 


14. The Board shall have a general power 
of supervision and control of transporta- 
tion services, 


The employer is not permitted, under the 
permit it holds from the Minister of High- 
ways of Ontario for its routes into Ottawa, 
to do “any local business between Hull and 
Ottawa”’. 

Because of these facts, I am of the 
Opinion that the business of the employer 
into Ottawa is so incidental when com- 
pared to the bulk of its operations in the 
Province of Quebec, that it does not 
change the true nature of the operations 
of the employer as a suburban bus service 


in the Province of Quebec, and I so award. 
Moreover, the Quebec Transportation Board 
has full supervision and control over the 
transportation service furnished by the 
employer, and this confirms my opinion that 
the working conditions of similar suburban 
bus service operators in the Province of 
Quebec should be the guiding rule, that the 
Quebec standard should be the guiding rule, 
in establishing any comparison between the 
working conditions of the employer and 
other operators of similar suburban bus 
services, or in appraising the situation of 
the employees of the employer. For these 
reasons, I shall limit my comparison of 
the working conditions of the employees 
of the employer to only similar suburban 
bus service operators in the Province of 
Quebec. To do otherwise, would create 
an unreasonable and undue hardship to the 
employer, whose only source of revenue 
are the fares—set for it by the Transporta- 
tion Board of Quebec under a Quebec 
standard for all Quebec bus service oper- 
ators and not for Ontario operators—it 
receives from its commuters. The operators, 
hke the Ottawa Transportation Commis- 
sion, the TTC, set their own fares, as they 
wish, or under fare standards of other 
provincial authorities, different from the 
Quebec ones. I am of the opinion that a 
bus service operator pays its employees out 
of the fares it receives. ‘The higher the 
fare or the standard under which its fares 
are fixed by governmental authority, the 
higher the wages of the employees. Con- 
sequently and by inference, the higher the 
standard of fares of the Quebec Trans- 
portation Board, the higher the wages of 
the employees of the employer. But both 
the Transportation Board of the Province 
of Quebec and the bus service operators in 
the Province of Quebec have to consider 
the Quebec public of said Province when 
setting their standard of fares or their fares 
higher, and this above all, in my opinion, 
is the guiding factor, the golden rule of 
both the ‘Transportation Board of the 
Province of Quebec and the Quebec bus 
service operators, namely: If you set or 
impose too high a fare, you will drive the 
bus service user out of the buses, and since 
empty buses don’t travel on the road with 
profit, if they do they will drive their 
owners out of business and the employees 
out of employment into the hands of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
With those restrictions or limitations in 
mind, what has been, according to the only 
facts submitted to the Board—as they are 
the only ones I am bound to consider— 
the change, if any, in the cost of living 
since November 1, 1952 to July 19, 1954, 
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the date upon which this dispute was 
finally submitted to the Board by the 
appointment of its last Member. On the 
Ist of November, 1952, the cost-of-living 
index, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, stood at 116-1. The latest 
figure, given by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, for the month of June 1954, and 
of which I could take cognizance at the 
date this dispute was finally submitted to 
the Board, on July 19, 1954, was 116-1. 
No Change Whatsoever. 


I have in front of me the unanimous 
award of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, established under the same 
Law as this one, headed by the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Andre Montpetit, under date 
August 7, 1951, said Board to conciliate 
and investigate a dispute between the same 
parties. Said report reads in part as 
follows: 

One of the most important factors for 
the Board to consider is the cost of living 
for this year which will have to be met 
by each employee from month to month, 
The Board could not in considering a fair 
rate for the year 1951 ignore the increased 


cost of living in the first six months of 
this year. 


I am willing to follow the learned 
Judge’s opinion on this subject, as long as 
it works both ways. I guess that the union 
accepts the fact that it works both ways 
since it has not made any reference to the 
cost-of-living index at all in its brief and 
would not discuss it at the public hearing. 
The unions in the past—and not so long 
ago—based their wage increase demands, 
holiday with pay increases demands, vaca- 
tion with pay increase demands, overtime 
and premium pay increase demands and all 
their fringe items increase demands prin- 
cipally upon the “upward swing in the cost 
of living’. They must take their full 
responsibility for the stand they then took 
on said cost of living. Just as well as they 
claimed over-all increases when the cost-of- 
living index climbed, they must accept that 
the employers are entitled to justly claim 
that the status quo must be maintained 
when the _ cost-of-living index remains 
stationary. For this reason alone, I feel 
justified in awarding that the status quo 
should be maintained and, therefore, that 
no additional cost should be added to the 
operations of the employer, rejecting 
thereby all the demands of the union. 

If we consider the economy of the enter- 
prise, for the same period, we find—again 
from the uncontested facts supplied by the 
employer—that the financial position of the 
employer, as reflected by the Profit and 
Loss Statement of its auditors, is far from 
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being satisfactory: the net profit repre- 
senting return on investment for the year 
1953 amounted to $7,186.95, or less than 2 
per cent of the actual cash investment of 
$400,000 in the employer’s business; in 1952 
the traffic of the employer dropped 74 per 
cent, when carriers in the Province of 
Quebec showed an increase of 74 per cent, 
a difference of 15 per cent; a comparison 
of the first quarters of 1953 and 1954, 
demonstrates that the employer experienced 
a drop in traffic of 15 per cent, when 
carriers in the Province of Quebec showed 
a drop of only 2-3 per cent, a difference 
of nearly 18 per cent; in the face of a 
$0.10 increase effective November 1, 1952, 
total wages for the six months of 1954 
were $4,000 less than in 1953; after the 
latter mentioned fare increase, effective 
May 10, 1953—a direct result of the wage 
increase granted by the previous Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, under date 
March 24, 1953 (the employer’s nominee 
not agreeing)—the town councils of the 
Quebec municipalities served by the 
employer’s suburban bus service were up in 
arms against said fare increase, even 
menacing to establish their own public 
bus service and, therefore, drive the 
employer out of business in its empty buses 
and the employees out of a job. I am 
afraid that, under the circumstances, and 
with all due respect to my _ learned 
colleagues, I cannot be part in an award 
or report which, in my opinion, would 
eventually deprive the Quebec public of a 
good, satisfactory and competent suburban 
bus service operator, would put the able 
employees of the employer on the Unem- 
ployment Insurance payroll, and would also 
price the employer out of business, and, 
therefore, I feel fully justified in recom- 
mending on this point that the status quo 
should be maintained with respect to all 
the money demands of the union. 

With the above mentioned restrictions 
or limitations Nos. 2 and 3 well in mind, 
how do the working conditions of the 
employer, considered as a whole, compare 
with those of other suburban bus service 
operators, operating in the Province of 
Quebec a suburban bus service of a type 
and size comparable to the one of the 
employer? 

Let us look first at the figures submitted 
by the union. It has given the names of 
only one suburban Quebec operator, namely 
Chambly Transport Ltée, showing an 
hourly wage rate of $1 against $1.10 paid 
by the employer. The other bus service 
operator the union has mentioned, namely, 
Fortin Transport Ltée, is classed as an 


inter-urban bus service by Mass Transporta- 
tion Directory (1954), and, in any event, 
pays its employees at the hourly rate of 
$1 against $1.10 paid by the employer. 
With regard to holidays with pay, the 
union has mentioned the name of only 
one suburban bus service operator in 
Quebec, namely, Chambly Transport Ltée, 
paying for only 6 holidays, as against 2 
holidays and 52 Sundays paid by the 
employer at premium and overtime rate. 
Coming to vacations with pay, the union 
has not mentioned one single bus operator 
in the Province of Quebec. It seems to 


me that, in the appreciation of the working * 


conditions of the employees of the 
employer, the union has _ intentionally 
drawn an industrial curtain over the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. It is, in my opinion, a 
most unfair, unrealistic and unjust attitude 
taken by the union—and not by the 
employees it represents, who are 90 per 
cent Quebecers, living happily in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Quebec and Quebecers, 
with their own standards of living, of pay 
and of industrial and professional life, can- 
not and must not be ignored in such a 
resolute fashion when appraising the work- 
ing conditions of a Quebec employer, of 
Quebec employees in a percentage of 90 
per cent of the total number of employees 
of the employer, in their relation with 92 
per cent Quebec commuters of the total 
trafic of the employer. ‘Those Quebec 
commuters are the ones who pay the fares 
that keep this business going and the pay 
envelopes of the employees of the 
employer full and they cannot be ignored 
so lightly. 

On the other hand, the union gives the 
list of the services mentioned above in 
paragraphs 10, 11, and 12 of the “facts sub- 
mitted by the union”. By so doing, the 
union, in my opinion, endeavours to picture 
the Quebec employee as a starving one, 
unpaid and unkept properly, when com- 
pared to other employees in U.S.A. and 
other provinces of Canada. This, in all 
fairness and with all due respect to the 
Quebec wage-earners, is an absolute false 
picture of the Quebec wage-earners, of the 
situation in general and very untrue to 
facts. 

In any event, I have given my reasons 
why I cannot entertain such comparison 
between the working conditions of the 
employees of the employer and such related 
bus services, and I need not comment any 
further. The employer, on the contrary, 
has brought some light in the working con- 
ditions of similar suburban bus services in 
the Province of Quebec, on page 24-A of 
its brief, and, by so doing, has revealed 


that the working conditions of its 
employees, considered as a whole, exceed 
those granted the employees of such sub- 
urban bus service operators. For these, 
reasons, I feel fully justified in awarding 
and recommending that the status quo 
with respect to all the money demands of 
the union should be maintained for another 
year, and, therefore, that the money 
demands in toto are rejected. 

Although I am of the opinion that the 
working conditions as a whole of suburban 
bus services’ employees cannot and must 
not be compared with the ones of urban 
bus services, I feel that I cannot close this 
minority report without paying particular 
attention to what seems to me to be the 
most important submission of the union 
in its brief, when it says, at the top of 
page 4—and I quote from the union’s brief 
—as follows: 

The Hull City Transport Limited is our 

Company’s closest transit competitive 

company. 


The employer has submitted, on pages 
23 and 23-A of its brief, as uncontested 
facts, that the hourly base wage rate paid 
by Hull City Transport to its operators is 


“$1.05”, against “$1.10” paid by the 
employer; furthermore the employer 
stated: “we are advised that the urban 


operator (Hull City Transport) has practi- 
cally none of the fringe benefits given by 
the employer such as two (2) weeks vaca- 
tion after five (5) years service, statutory 
holidays, overtime for Sunday work, free 
uniforms, pension plan, etc., etc.” The 
union has not contested such facts sub- 
mitted by the employer. I am, therefore, 
of the opinion that, using the standards 
submitted by the union of the “closest 
transit competitive company”, the working 
conditions of the employer, as presently 
existing, should not be changed, and that, 
consequently, all the money demands of 
the union should fail. 

In my honest opinion, the intrinsic value 
of conciliation and investigation procedure, 
as it is now set up under our Law, could 
soon totally disappear, if Boards continue 
to adopt the attitude that merely because 
a demand is made, whether or not supported 
by factual evidence, some compromise must 
be recommended. 

It is for all of these reasons, and also 
for the same reasons which motivated this 
great statesman, Abraham Lincoln, to print 
his famous sentence on the world manual 
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on industrial relations, namely: “You Can- 
not Help The Wage Earner By Pulling 
Down The Wage Payer’, that I cannot 
agree with any of the demands of the 
union, that I recommend the existing status 
quo be maintained until May 1, 1955, and 
that, therefore, I reject all the demands of 


the union in dispute between the employer 
and the union, and so award and recom- 
mend in this my minority report. 
The whole respectfully submitted. 
Montreal, August 16, 1954. 
(Sgd.) J. C. BHERER, 
Member. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Four Receni Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
four cases heard June 8, 1954. 

The disputes concerned: the claim of a 
telegraph agent-operator for an allowance 
of free fuel for use in a separate dwelling; 
a conductor’s claim for deadhead allow- 
ance; the claim of a spare yardman for 
time and one-half for second tour duty 
without eight hours intervening between 
shifts; and the claims of five firemen for 
time lost when held out of service and for 
the removal of demerits. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees in all four cases. 


The four disputes are summarized below. 


Case No. 646—Dispute between the 
Quebec Central Railway Company and the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers concerning 
the clam of a telegrapher for an allowance 
of free fuel for use in a company-supplhed 
dwelling separate from the station. 

On June 8, 1953, a telegrapher was 
transferred to the position of agent- 
operator at East Angus, Que., to replace a 
telegrapher who was retiring. According 
to the Company’s advertisement of the 
position, issued the previous April, a 
“separate dwelling (without fuel)” was to 
be supplied in addition to the monthly 
salary. 

From the time of his appointment, the 
new agent-operator had not been allowed 
a free “fuel perquisite”. He claimed 
restoration in full of that portion of his 
remuneration designated as ‘Dwelling, 
Light and Fuel” perquisites in telegrapher’s 
wage agreements along with a refund of 
all costs incurred by him for the purchase 
of fuel for use in the dwelling from the 
time he first occupied it, because, as the 
Brotherhood established, free dwelling, light 
and fuel perquisites had in fact constituted 
an integral part of the agent’s remunera- 
tion since the station was built in 1912. 

The Brotherhood contended that the 
current schedule agreement it had with 
the Company contained the statement that 
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suitable fuel would be supplied to station 
dwellings. Furthermore, there was nothing 
in the agreement indicating that the 
dwelling at any station must form a part 
of the main building, and the introduction 
of the phrase “without fuel” in the job 
notice altered a condition of employment 
that had existed without challenge for 
several decades. 

The Company argued that when it 
discovered it had been supplying free fuel 
to the separate dwelling at East Angus 
over a period of many years, action was 
taken to withdraw the fuel supply in view 
of the fact that the Company had been 
assuming an expense when it was not the 
intention that it should do so. The matter 
was properly covered by the bulletin to 
all agents and operators advertising the 
position. 

The Company contended that there was 
nothing in the agreement which required 
it to furnish free fuel to a dwelling occu- 
pied by a telegrapher which was separate 
from the station building. Furthermore, 
the Brotherhood had concurred in the 
Company’s action of withdrawing free fuel 
supply at other dwellings which were 
separate from other station buildings. 

In these other cases, the Company had 
made a compensatory adjustment in the 
telegrapher’s wage rate, but only as a 
measure of good faith and had not been 
legally required to do so. However, the 
Company’s offer to do the same in the 
case of the East Angus station had been 
declined by the Brotherhood. 

After considering further oral and 
written evidence, the Board ruled that the 
telegrapher’s claim be sustained. 


Case No. 647—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Central Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
concerning a conductor’s claim for dead- 
head allowance. 


After granting 12 days’ paid vacation 
effective December 20, 1951, to the regular 
conductor on the one-day Kincardine- 
Palmerston-Kincardine run, the Railway 
posted 48 hours’ notice of the coming 
vacancy. As no applications were received 
from men working as conductors, the Rail- 
way assigned a brakeman who was also the 
senior qualified conductor not working as 
such at the terminal or station subsidiary 
thereto, in accordance with Article 82 of 
the current Schedule for Conductors, 
Baggagemen, Brakemen and Yardmen. 
Kincardine is a _ subsidiary station to 
Palmerston. 


The brakeman submitted a claim for a 
minimum day for deadheading from 
Palmerston to Kincardine on December 19, 
1951, to fill the temporary vacancy to 
which he was so assigned; the claim was 
declined by the Railway. 

The Brotherhood contended that since 
no application had been received, and since 
it has been necessary to assign the senior 
qualified conductor not working as such at 
the terminal and stations subsidiary thereto, 
it must be considered that the brakeman 
was ordered by the Railway to deadhead 
from Palmerston to Kincardine in order to 
take up his assignment. 


Therefore, the Brotherhood contended, 
his claim for deadhead allowance was in 
order as provided for by Article 21 of the 
Schedule, which reads in part: 

Deadheading in connection with relief 
work which men have bid in or claimed 
on seniority basis shall not be paid for but 
when not so bid in or claimed, and the men 
are ordered by the Railway to deadhead, 
any such deadheading shall be paid for. 


The Railway argued that the language 
of Article 82 of the Schedule explicitly 
obliged the Railway, when no applications 
are received, to assign the senior qualified 
conductor not working as such at the 
terminal or station subsidiary thereto, and 
required the conductor so assigned to 
accept the assignment. The brakeman in 
question had so accepted, and the point 
at issue was whether or not the employee 
had been ordered by the Railway to dead- 
head to Kincardine. 

The Railway also quoted an Article 
which states: 


Trainmen when deadheading to exercise 
seniority rights or returning after having 
done so...will not be entitled to compen- 
sation therefor. 


It contended that the brakeman was 
required, in order to protect his seniority 
rights, to accept the assignment, and it 
was his obligation therefore to report for 
duty at Kincardine. 
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The Railway contended that Article 82 
provides in effect that applications from 
men other than those working as con- 
ductors cannot be considered, and thus 
leaves the Railway with no alternative but 
to assign the senior qualified conductor not 
working as such in the terminal or station 
subsidiary thereto, even though it might 
well be that a junior qualified conductor 
working as a brakeman out of the sub- 
sidiary station would apply for the vacancy 
if permitted to do so. 

It has always been the practice, argued 
the Railway, to consider deadheading in 
cases of this nature as incidental to the 
protection of seniority rights and no com- 
pensation therefore is paid. Any other 
interpretation would penalize the Railway 
for complying with schedule rules. 

The Board ruled that the employees’ 
contention be sustained and stated that 
the practice respecting advertising of 
temporary vacancies under the provisions 
of Article 82 should be clarified to permit 
applications by all qualified conductors in 
that territory being honoured. 


Case No. 648—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (Eastern Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning the claim of a spare yardman 
for tume and one-half for second tour of 
duty without eight hours intervening 
between shifts. 

A yardman working from the spare list 
at Mile End, Montreal, was called to work 
from; 11;00°p.ms January10, to7:00) ame, 
January 11, 1953, as yard helper and, 
because of a shortage of men, was requested 
to double through as yard foreman from 
7:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m., January 11. He agreed 
to work the second shift and did so. He 
claimed time and one-half for second tour 
of duty as yard foreman. The Railway 
denied the claim. 


The Brotherhood quoted two Rules of 
Yard Service Overtime and contended that 
under these rules the employee was entitled 
to time and one-half for the second tour 
of duty when less than eight hours inter- 
vened between shifts. 

The Railway argued that the employee 
was not notified of the vacancy on the 
second shift prior to completion of his first 
tour of duty ending at 7:00 am. He 
agreed to and did work as yard foreman 
on this second shift. He had the privilege 
of booking rest upon completion of his first 
tour but did not do so. 

The Railway contended that the employee 
exercised his seniority when he worked as 
yard foreman on the second shift and was 
therefore entitled only to the pro rata rate. 
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After considering further oral and 
written evidence, the Board sustained the 
employee’s contention. 


Case No. 649—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen concerning the claims 
of five firemen for payment for tyme lost 
when held out of service during a ten-day 
period, and for removal of demerits. 

Five firemen were held out of service and 
assessed demerits because they booked rest 
on arrival at Ruby Creek, B.C., during 
September 1953. 


‘The Brotherhood contended the firemen 
had the right to do so, quoting as evidence 
Article 16 of the Agreement, which reads 
in part: 

Enginemen will not be required to leave 
terminals until they have had at least eight 


hours’ rest, if requested, but such rest must 
be booked on arrival. 


The Railway contended that the firemen 
were in through freight turn _ service 
between Brookmere and Ruby Creek and 
booked rest at Ruby Creek, which caused 
an unnecessary delay to traffic and motive 
power on the subdivision, which is 63 miles 
in length and operated with diesel motive 
power. 


According to the agreement and long 
practice, stated the Railway, a fireman can 
be used out of Ruby Creek within eight 
hours without incurring payment for a new 
day, because he is on continuous time. 
The Railway, however, under circum- 
stances warranting it, and when steam 
power was used, did tie up firemen at 
Ruby Creek and start a new day for the 


return trip without regard to the provisions 
of the Schedule. With the advent of 
diesel power, which has reduced materially 
the physical effort required of a fireman, 
the Schedule was reverted to, which resulted 
in these firemen booking rest and attempt- 
ing to secure two days pay for this turn- 
around service. 


The Railway contended that under the 
conditions of this run, which is less than 
100 miles, it is reasonable that firemen 
should, on most occasions, operate on a 
turnaround basis and others on a single 
run basis if traffic warranted. Furthermore, 
the firemen in question knew by long 
practice and were advised in many instances 
from time to time that they were in turn- 
around service. 


The Board held that the Railway has 
the right to use firemen assigned between 
Brookmere and Ruby Creek either in 
straightaway or turnaround service. How- 
ever, it said, they must be notified when 
called at Brookmere of the type of service 
for which they are being requested. Owing 
to Ruby Creek being a terminal for crews 
working out of Brookmere, enginemen 
assigned to Brookmere are afforded the 
right under a rule of the Schedule to book 
rest: at Ruby Creek if required. However, 
that right should not be abused as the 
evidence in this dispute, it said, indicated. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees due to the circumstances of 
the case and recommended that the parties 
to the dispute confer together with a view 
of arriving at an understanding with 
respect to turnaround service on_ short 
subdivisions, which understanding would 
also cover the booking of rest. 





Government Workers’ Accidents Cost $14 Million in Year 


A total of $1,485,577 was paid out under 
the Government Employees Compensation 
Act in the year ending March 31, 1954, for 
occupational accidents and diseases. 

Of this total, $1,058,603 covered claims 
received within the fiscal year. The 
remainder provided monthly pensions for 
permanent total and partial disabilities, and 
for widows and children who are depen- 
dents of persons who lost their lives while 
working for the Government. There are 
1,273 being regularly provided for in this 
way. 

A report of the Government Employees 
Compensation Branch, Department of 
Labour, records a total of 14,526 paid 
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claims. Of these, 4,367 involved persons 
who had been struck by objects of one 
kind or another, usually by falling or flying 
objects or objects being handled by other 
persons. A total of 3,636 employees had 
been injured by falls or slips, and 2,479 
had been injured by striking against or 
stepping on objects. This category in- 
cluded such accidents as walking into 
machinery, furniture or doors. Accidents 
labelled “over-exertion” in the report 
accounted for 1,363 claims. Most of these 
were the result of employees trying to lift 
excessive weights or handling weights in an 
improper manner. Most of these resulted 
in injuries to the back. 





Collective Bargaining in Retail Trade 


Fewer than 7 per cent of all workers in retail trade are covered by 
collective agreements. Unionization most extensive in food retailing 


Only a small proportion of employees in 
retail trade have their working conditions 
regulated by a collective agreement. Based 
on agreements forwarded to the Economics 
and Research Branch, a little more than 
26,000 retail trade employees are covered 
by fewer than 300 current collective agree- 
ments. This represents fewer than seven 
per cent of all persons working in the 
retail trade industry. This percentage is 
small in comparison with that of almost 40 
per cent for workers in non-agricultural 
occupations generally who are covered by 
collective agreements. 


Industrial Analysis 


Unionization in the various segments of 
retail trade has been uneven but has been 
more extensive among employees of retail 
food establishments than among _ others. 
Of a total of 285 agreements and 26,000 
workers covered for all retail trade, 164 
agreements covering over 15,000 workers 


apply to firms in the food retailing field 
(Table 1). Dairies and chain stores make 
up the bulk of this group. 


Among the other branches of retail trade, 
the types of firms most frequently organ- 
ized are those selling building materials 
and those selling fuels. Only a relatively 
small number of agreements exist for 
department stores and stores selling such 
items as variety goods, general household 
goods, apparel, footwear, automotive 
products, and hardware. 


Also included among the collective agree- 
ments in force in the retail trade industry 
are a small number covering garages and 
firms engaged in the repair and mainten- 
ance of household equipment. Repair and 
maintenance may be a department of a 
concern that sells the product. 

Six agreements applying to department 
stores account for 3,000 of the 11,000 


workers covered by agreements and 
employed in retailing other than food 
retailing. 


TABLE 1.—UNIONS AND COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN RETAIL TRADE, 
BY INDUSTRY GROUP 


All Retail Trade 





Union 
JNM LURTIOTIS ees cae mR core ene 285 
Unions Affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
WoncresstonCanadawe..eenad. eons ssaeeacte 152 


Intl. Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 


JNpaavera teh 4 En bred ONE Oh eee eee oe Oe Re 69 
Retail Clerks International Association, 

SAILS Gi eee tty ithe cistron seceveicrve « 54 
OthemAnie lle Unions ss c.lleees.. 26 
Directly Chartered TLC Unions.......... 3 

Unions Affiliated with the Canadian Congress 
Git ILE SWNT edo een ED ee 85 

Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
mona Ol O-C Gwe rrctais nats ein esses 46 
Other@lO-C Cin Unionsiee. ets... poem nhs 15 
Directly Chartered CCL Unions.......... 18 
cnet Union of Operating Engineers, - 


Unions Affiliated with the Canadian and Cath- 
olic Confederation of Labour.......... 9 
International Union of Operating Engineers, Fe 


ition Oreanizgtionas)... 2.24 f.ccskes sede des 18 


Agreements] Workers 


Food Other Retail Trade 


Agreements} Workers | Agreements] Workers 


SES eS ee ee —— 


26,358 164 15,291 121 11,067 
10, 666 83 7,651 69 3,015 
6,393 48 5, 442 21 951 
2,959 25 1,808 29 1,151 
919 10 401 16 518 
By lp Goacoocesnn| lopoccinoce 3 395 
6,979 56 4,356 29 2,623 
3,923 40 3,511 6 412 
2,086 4 202 11 1,884 
926 10 631 8 295 
44 2 12 4 32 
*4,735 2 123 7 *4,612 
246 13 120 8 126 
3,732 10 3,041 8 691 


oT 


* Included are close to 3,000 workers to whom collectively bargained conditions of employment have been extended 


under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act. 
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Regional Analysis 


Although only a small proportion of 
employees in retail trade are organized, 
unionism extends to all the major areas 
of the country (Table 2). The largest 
number of agreements applies to firms in 
Ontario. While almost as many collective 
agreements are in force in each of British 
Columbia and the Prairie Provinces, the 
numbers of workers covered are much 
fewer than in Ontario. The largest number 
of retail trade workers covered by collec- 
tive agreements are shown by the table to 
be in the Province of Quebec. The figure 
includes, however, almost 3,000 workers to 
whom collectively bargained conditions of 
employment have been extended under the 
Collective Agreement Act of that Province. 

An interesting point concerning the 
regional distribution of retail trade agree- 
ments is the concentration in Ontario of 
agreements in the food retail trade group. 
The proportions for that province compared 
to all Canada are as follows: 


Per Cent of 
Total Agreements 


Industry Group 


Canada 
OO Sarco teenie seater Fane re panne 58% 
Opera Peace ts ctee.tuiepee dere. 42% 


Unions in Retail Trade 


Many unions have organized small num- 
bers of workers in retail trade. There are 
also a substantial number of employees’ 
associations among workers in the indus- 
try. Three unions have, however, organ- 
ized a proportionately large number of 
the workers. These are the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, ‘Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(AFL-TLC), the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association (AFL-TLC) and the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union (CIO-CCL). 

The Teamsters’ union, with 69 agree- 
ments and 6,400 workers covered, repre- 
sents the largest number of workers. This 
union, which also organizes employees in 
other industries, has nearly 24,000 members 
in Canada. In retail trade, a majority of 
the union’s agreements are with dairy firms 


in Ontario and Western Canada. These 
agreements generally cover both plant 
employees and route salesmen. The same 


union also has a number of agreements 
in other lines of retail trade, mostly in 
Ontario and the Western Provinces, and 
particularly for employees of fuel and ice 
firms and of concerns selling building 
materials. 
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Another AFL-TLC union active in the 
industry is the Retail Clerks International 
Association. Its 3,000 Canadian members 
are mostly retail trade employees. Except 
for five agreements, all the Retail Clerks’ 
agreements are with firms outside the 
Quebec-Ontario region and two-thirds of 
the union’s 54 collective agreements on file 
in the Economics and Research Branch are 
with western concerns. While this union 
has agreements in nearly all branches of 
retail trade, a majority cover clerks in 
chain grocery stores. 

The third of the three main unions that 
organize employees in the retail trade 
industry is the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union (CIO-CCL). In 
the retail trade industry it represents 
approximately 4,000 workers covered by 46 
collective agreements. The vast majority 
of these agreements apply to food retailing 
establishments, particularly dairies and 
chain grocery stores. Two out of every 
three agreements signed by the Retail, 


Per. Cent ot 
Total Workers Covered 
Ontario Canada Ontario 
737% 58% 69% 
27% 42% 31% 


Wholesale and Department Store Union 
on behalf of employees in retail trade are 
with dairy or grocery firms located in 
Ontario. 

Two relatively large groups of employees 
are represented by other unions. Some 
1,700 employees of an Ontario brewery 
warehousing and distribution firm are rep- 
resented by the International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (CIO- 
CCL). Various distribution centres 
throughout the province are included in the 
bargaining unit. About 1,100 employees of 
one of Montreal’s large department stores 
are represented by the National Syndicate 
of Retail Trade Employees (CTCC). 


Size of Bargaining Units 


In contrast with bargaining units in the 
manufacturing industries, which frequently 
include hundreds or even thousands of 
workers, units covered by collective agree- 
ments in retail trade are small. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the bargaining units 
specified in the agreements examined have 
50 or fewer employees and only eight 
cover 500 or more. The distribution by 
number of employees in the bargaining 
unit is as follows: 


Size of Bargaining Unit 

1- 50 employees covered................. 
bl-100° employees’ covered: ............... 
101-500 employees covered................. 
500 and more employees covered........... 


pte a RUNES Seer eect wns 6 


Employer Bargaining Units - 


Most collective agreements covering retail 
trade employees are negotiated with one 
employer for a single trading establishment, 
as shown by the following breakdown: 





Agreements Workers 
OA Pre 5 ore He A Pat A405 192 3,833 
ee ana ee Sh 46 3,276 
Uh doesinnach Wah ome leds Ae 39 8,954 
were we ee 8 10,295 
Pali ata ce eer ee 285 26,358 


All workers below the management and 
supervisory levels are normally included in 
the bargaining units for chain grocery 
stores. The same type of bargaining unit 
is found at the few organized apparel 
stores. 


Units Agreements Workers 

a amet LRT Ae Eee eas 808 wis aubeigk Sse 4, «4-4 & vote dS otate ty Meese 285 26,358 
JUTE SPLOT Sid TOWER WN ECL y «apis eee cas ari naniay stat ano oe Pm oeretead cr Ea 267 20,713 
Ores Meta Me aimeneeUnlEelt..2-a2.camecwtath. den Gane aed soap Deitedes Pes 11,541 
Niore-than-one@rstablishment UNite........2-...¢.s00ekee eee 42 9,172 
Multi Employer—multi-establishment units...................00. 18 5,645 


As the figures show, a substantial number 
of the contracts apply to two or more 
establishments operated by one employer. 
The vast majority of these are agreements 
applying to chain grocery stores. All the 
retail outlets of a chain grocery company 
in a particular city are often covered by 
one agreement. 

Eighteen of the agreements are multi- 
employer in scope. A number of these 
are between unions and retail merchants’ 
associations in various cities. There are 
also a number of city-wide agreements 
covering such concerns as dairies, fuel 
companies, building supply companies, and 
the meat sections of numerous retail stores. 


Employee Bargaining Units 


The bargaining units for retail trade 
establishments may be made up of all non- 
supervisory employees or may include 
specified categories, depending on the type 
of business a firm is engaged in. For the 
most part accounting staffs and similar 
office employees are excluded from the 
bargaining units. There are, however, a 
number of agreements applying to retail 
stores that cover both office and non-office 


employees. At a number of other estab- 
lishments, office workers are organized 
separately. Small numbers of operating 


engineers are represented by their own 
unions. 


The bargaining units for dairies usually 
cover both plant employees and the route 
salesmen. Supervisory and office personnel 
are, aS a rule, excluded, as are city and 
country salesmen. 


In firms selling building products as well 
as those selling fuels, the bargaining unit 
usually includes truck drivers and helpers 
as well as shop and yard employees but 
not employees of the office. Thus the 
actual sales people in the office are, as a 
rule, excluded. 


For agreements applying to automobile 
dealers, garages, and firms selling electrical 
applances the office and sales people are 
generally excluded from the bargaining 
unit. Those included are the people 
employed at repair and maintenance work. 
It is interesting to note that the unions 
active in retail establishments of these 
types may be the same as those which 
organize the employees at plants manufac- 
turing the product. The United Automobile 
Workers of America, for example, has 
agreements with a few automobile dealers 
and garages. 


Among department stores and _ large 
general merchandise stores there are only a 
very few agreements in which all sales and 
other store personnel below the supervisory 
level are organized. There are a larger 
number of agreements applying only to 
certain categories of employees, such as 
warehouse and maintenance workers, and 
that do not cover sales personnel. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Que.; Industrial 
Standards Acts, N.B., Ont. and Sask. 


During July and August a number of 
wage increases and certain changes in hours, 
overtime and vacations with pay were made 
obligatory by Orders in Council under the 
Collective Agreement Act, Quebec. Cost- 
of-living escalator clauses were added to the 
agreements for the construction industry in 
the districts of Quebec and Rimouski; the 
shoe and the dress manufacturing indus- 
tries agreements throughout the province 
were renewed without change. 


In the men’s and boys’ shirt manufac- 
turing industry throughout the province 
minimum wage rates were increased by 
from 1 to 6 cents per hour; in the con- 
struction industry at Quebec the section of 
the agreement governing pipe mechanics 
and electrical trades was revised by the 
addition of oil burner services, and 
minimum wage rates for pipe mechanics 
and electrical workers are now 5 cents per 
hour higher in all zones; in the construc- 
tion industry at Trois Riviéres’ the 
minimum hourly rate for structural iron 
erectors and welders was increased from 
$1.55 to $1.90. In the construction indus- 


try in the county of Terrebonne minimum 
wage rates for certain classifications were 
increased by from 5 to 30 cents per hour; 
others remain unchanged. 


Under the Industrial Standards Acts, in 
New Brunswick a new schedule made 
binding for plumbers and pipefitters in the 
Moncton zone reduces the weekly hours 
from 44 to 40 with no change in the 
minimum hourly rate of $1.50 for work 
during regular periods. In Ontario, a new 
schedule was made binding for plasterers 
at Ottawa increasing the minimum hourly 
rate from $1.85 to $1.95; another new 
schedule for the men’s and boys’ hat and 
cap industry in the province of Ontario 
replaces the one which was last gazetted in 
1950 and provides a new scale of minimum 
hourly rates which are 124 to 174 cents per 
hour higher than those formerly in effect. 
In Saskatchewan, new schedules were made 
binding for painters and decorators, and for 
carpenters at Moose Jaw. These new 
schedules increased the minimum hourly 
rate for painters from $1.53 to $1.60 and 
for carpenters from $1.85 to $1.90 per hour. 





CCL and CCCL Charge Quebec’s Wage Bill $200 Million below Ontario's 


Wage disparities between Ontario and 
Quebec amount to $200,000,000 per year, 
it is estimated in a joint study made public 
by the Canadian Congress of Labour and 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour. Copies of the study, prepared 
by Gilles Beausoleil, were released last 
month. 

According to the study, Quebec workers 
receive an hourly wage 15 cents less than 
their counterparts in Ontario. This means 
a reduction in annual purchasing power of 
$300 per worker, or a total of $200,000,000 
for the people of the province. 

The 50-page printed study contains 34 
tables dealing with average earnings and 
working hours in various industries during 
an eight-year period following 1946. For 
manufacturing as a whole, there was a 
disparity of $1.32 per week between the 
two provinces in 1946. This has increased 
to $6.60 last year in favour of Ontario 
workers. . 


Quebec workers are also subject to 
longer hours, according to the study. Last 
year the difference amounted to 1-8 hours. 

The author described the wage dispari- 
ties for Quebec workers as “so many 
millions less to build houses, purchase 
autos, electrical appliances, food and 
clothes”. He said there is no comparable 
disparity in the price level between the 
two provinces to compensate for the differ- 
ence in earnings. 

Mr. Beausoleil did not offer a solution 
to the problem, which he describes as 
“complex”. Nor did he venture far into 
analysis of the economic factors which 
might be causing the differential between 
the two provinces. 

“Unions could establish equality of wages 
with Ontario as a basic principle in nego- 
tiations and use means of reaching this 
objective, such as inter-union collaboration 
and firmness in bargaining,’ he said, but 
added that even then the goal will not be 
rapidly attained. 
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Labour Law _ 
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Labour Legislation in Alberta in 1954 


Alberta Labour Act amended; substantial changes made in part dealing 
with collective bargaining and the settlement of industrial disputes. 
Wages recovery legislation replaced and social assistance increased 


At the 1954 session of the Alberta 
Legislature, which opened February 18 and 
closed April 8, the Alberta Labour Act was 
amended for the first time since 1950. 
Substantial changes were made in the part 
of the Act dealing with collective bargain- 


‘ing and the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 
The new MLA Compensation Act 


provides for compensation for an accident 
causing death or permanent total disability 
to a member of the Legislative Assembly 
while engaged in his duties. 

A new Masters and Servants Act 
authorizes police magistrates to deal with 
wage claims up to $500. 

An Act was passed to provide funds which 
may be used for the rehabilitation of 
unemployed coal miners. The benefits pay- 
able under the Disabled Persons’ Pensions 
Act and the Students Assistance Act were 
extended to new groups and the supple- 
mentary allowance payable to recipients of 
old age security, old age assistance and 
blind persons’ allowances was raised from 
$10 to $15 a month. 


Alberta Labour Act 


In 1953 representatives of trade unions, 
employers’ organizations and the public met 
with Government officials to discuss pro- 
posed changes in the Alberta Labour Act. 
Amendments enacted this year by the 
Legislature embody most of the changes 
recommended by that conference. 

The Act, which applies to all employees 
and employers in the province except 
domestic servants, farm labourers and their 
employers, is divided into five parts deal- 
ing with hours of work, minimum wages, 
labour welfare, industrial standards and 
conciliation and arbitration. 


Labour Relations 


Important amendments made in Part V 
(Conciliation and Arbitration) were 
described in the July issue (p. 956). 

Among the main changes were provi- 
sions to take account of the increasingly 
common practice of negotiating agreements 
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for longer than one year and a new 
provision for the “suspension” of certifi- 
eation. The Act now makes specific 
provision for the removal of a union’s 
bargaining rights when the Board is satis- 
fied that it no longer represents a majority 
of the employees in the unit. While a 
union’s certificate 1s under suspension, the 
employer is not required to bargain with 
the union but any collective agreement in 
force remains in effect until it expires or 
is terminated after the certification of a 
new bargaining agent. 

As in other labour relations Acts in 
Canada, it is now specifically stated in the 
Alberta Act that the Board may accept as 
proof of majority support the fact that a 
majority of the employees are members in 
good standing in the union according to its 
constitution and by-laws. In connection 
with representation elections, the Board 
may fix a date from which a list of the 
employees entitled to vote may be deter- 
mined, and may delete from the list any 
employees who are absent from work on 
the day of the vote and who do not cast 
a vote by reason of illness, authorized 
leave of absence or annual holiday or 
weekly day of rest. 

As before, the employees involved in a dis- 
pute that has been referred to a board of 
arbitration (conciliation board) are required 
to vote whether to accept or reject the rec- 
ommendations of the board in a secret vote 
supervised by the Board. The question is 
now decided by a majority vote of the 
employees voting, instead of by a majority 
vote of all employees entitled to vote. 

One of the penalties for a strike declared 
illegal by a Judge of the Supreme Court, 
the provision for cancellation of an exist- 
ing collective agreement and_ check-off 
authorization, was removed from the Act. 
The provision under which the Judge may 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





impose a fine upon a union whose members 
have participated in the illegal strike is 
retained. 


Other Changes 


The amendments to the other four parts 
of the Act were chiefly designed to improve 
the wording and arrangement of the 
provisions; few changes in content were 
made. Some changes were made in the 
section at the beginning of the Act requir- 
ing employers to keep certain records and 
to furnish them on request to the Board 
of Industrial Relations. As before, an 
employer must record the hours worked 
each day, wages paid, and the name, age 
and address of each employee. Previously, 
the Board might require additional infor- 
mation to be recorded. The Act. itself 
now requires the employer to record also 
the date an employee’s term of employ- 
ment commenced and its anniversary date, 
the date and particulars of éach change in 
wage rate, the dates of each annual holi- 
day granted and the period of employment 
the holiday covered, the amount of holiday 
pay given, and the amount paid in lieu 
of holidays upon a termination of employ- 
ment. Another change in this section is 
that an employer may be permitted by the 
Board to keep these records only at his 
principal place of business rather than at 
each of his places of ‘business in the 
province. 

A new subsection was added providing a 
penalty for an employer who fails to keep 
the required records or who falsifies a 
record or gives any misleading information 
respecting hours, wages, or conditions of 
employment to the Board or to an in- 
spector. An employer found guilty of such 
an offence is liable to a fine of from $25 
to $500 and in default of payment to 
imprisonment for not less than 30 or more 
than 120 days. 

No substantial changes were made in the 
provisions dealing with maximum hours of 
work and minimum wages. 

In the labour welfare part, the section 
prohibiting the employment of children 
under 15 years of age in factories, shops 
and offices or in any other place without 
the consent of the Board was amended to 
provide that the prohibition does not apply 
to a child excused from school attendance 
by the Chief Attendance Officer under the 
School Act for the purpose of securing 
vocational training through employment. 

A provision in the part dealing with 
holidays with pay authorizes the Board to 
make an order requiring employers in a 
specified industry or industries to give 
their employees credit for paid holidays in 


the form of stamps. A small amendment 
requires that the stamps be affixed in a 
holiday-with-pay stamp book. A new pro- 
vision states that where such an order is 
in effect an employer who accepts a 
holiday-with-pay stamp book deposited by 
an employee must keep it safely and 
return it on demand. If he should lose 
or misplace an employee’s book he must, 
within one week after the employee 
demands his book, issue him a new book 
with the number of stamps which were in 
the original book plus those earned by the 
employee after his book was deposited. 


A new provision in the _ industrial 
standards part stipulates that wage rates, 
maximum hours of work or conditions 
governing holidays with pay established in 
an industrial standards schedule may not 
be less favourable to employees than the 
standards fixed in the Act or in any order 
or regulation made under the Act. 

Another amendment makes it clear that 
an advisory committee that assists in 
enforcing an industrial standards schedule 
must be a joint committee composed of 
an equal number of employers and 
employees in the industry in addition to 
the chairman. 


Workmen's Compensation 


A new Act, the MLA Compensation Act, 
provides for the payment of benefits to 
members of the Legislative Assembly who 
are permanently and totally disabled as 
the result of an accident arising out of the 
performance of their duties as members, 
and to their dependants in the case of their 
death as the result of such an accident. 
The Act was made retroactive to October 1, 
1953. 

The benefits payable to the members and 
their dependants are those set out in the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
For permanent total disability the compen- 
sation is two-thirds of the person’s earn- 
ings before the accident. The benefits 
payable in the case of death include a $200 
allowance for funeral expenses, a lump sum 
of $100 and $50 a month to the widow or 
invalid widower, and $25 a month to each 
child under 16 years of age. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board will 
determine claims under the new Act and 
make the compensation payments. The 
Provincial Treasurer will reimburse the 
Accident Fund for the sums required by 
the Board in administering the Act and 
paying compensation under it. 

A person is considered to be performing 
his duty as a member of the Legislative 
Assembly while travelling to and from the 
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sessions of the Assembly, while travelling 
in or outside the province on the business 
of the Assembly, of one of its Committees 
or of the Government of Alberta, and, in 
the case of a member of the Executive 
Council, while performing any of his duties 
as a member of the Executive Council. 
No compensation will be paid to a member 
or his dependants if pension payments are 
being made for his previous service on the 
Executive Council. 


Recovery of Wages 


A new Masters and Servants Act, 
replacing the 1942 Act, authorizes police 
magistrates to hear comp/aints of non- 
payment of wages or of improper dismissal 
and to order payment of wage claims not 
exceeding six months’ wages or $500. Under 
the former Act, wage claims were to be 
made before a justice of the peace. The 
Act applies to every contract or hire of 
personal service in the province, and stipu- 
lates that contracts of employment for 
more than one year must be in writing 
and signed by the parties. 

To recover unpaid wages, an employee 
must make a complaint upon oath before 
a magistrate within six months after his 
employment ceased or the last instalment 
of wages became due. A wage claim is 
limited to six months’ wages or $500, which- 
ever is less. The $500 limit is new. The 
magistrate may order the payment of 
wages found to be due and may also 
discharge the employee from his employ- 
ment. An order for the payment of wages 
may be enforced in accordance with the 
Seizures Act. 

If the magistrate finds that an employee 
has been improperly dismissed, he may, in 
addition to directing payment of the wages 
found to be due, order payment of a 
further amount not exceeding four weeks’ 
wages or $100 or the amount the employee 
would have earned between the date of 
dismissal and the date of determination 
of the complaint, whichever is the least. 

The magistrate may deduct from the 
wages due any counterclaim established by 
the employer. 

The provision in the former Act making 
certain conduct of the employee, such as 
drunkenness or absence without leave, a 
violation of the employment contract and 
a punishable offence, does not appear in 
the new Act. 

The Act does not prevent an employee 
or an employer from bringing a civil action 
for the recovery of wages or damages. 
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Closing of Garages 


A new section was added to the City Act 
providing for the regulation of closing hours 
of garages by municipal by-laws. The 
provision is similar to that contained in 
the Act until 1953, when garages were 
included in the definition of “shops” and 
the special section relating to garages was 
removed. The 1953 amendments gave a 
municipal council general authority to make 
by-laws dealing with shop closing, except 
for certain specified classes of shops. 

The new provision authorizes a municipal 
council to make by-laws prescribing closing 
hours for garages, filling stations, and 
machine and implement shops. A city may 
provide that certain garages selected by a 
system of rotation or otherwise remain open 
during such hours of closing, and may also 
permit emergency sales under prescribed 
conditions or exempt one or more garages 
from the closing by-law. 


Licensing of Gas Fitters 


Another amendment to the City Act 
authorizes municipal councils to pass by- 
laws for regulating and licensing gas 
fitters. A council may establish a board 
to examine into the qualifications of persons 
desiring to practise the trade of gas fitting 
and to grant or refuse applications for 
certificates of qualification. The fee for 
an examination may be fixed by by-law. 


Employment of Children 


The Alberta School Act requires children 
to attend school up to 15 years of age and 
forbids the employment of children under 
15 unless they have a valid exemption from 
attendance. An amendment made this 
year makes it clear that the employment 
of children who have been exempted from 
school attendance is subject to the provi- 
sions of the Alberta Labour Act. That 
Act prohibits the employment of children 
under 15 in factories, shops and offices and 
requires the consent of the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations for their employment in any 
other establishment. A change made this 
year already noted above is that the pro- 
hibition does not apply if a child was 
exempted from school attendance for the 
purpose of receiving vocational training 
through employment. 


Social Legislation 


Coal Miners 


A new Act was passed to enable the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to authorize 
the expenditure of a sum not exceeding 
$100,000 for any purpose that will assist 
in the rehabilitation of coal miners who 


have become unemployed in areas desig- 
nated by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 


Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act 
passed in 1953 was amended to provide for 
Alberta’s participation in the  federal- 
provincial plan for the payment of pensions 
to the permanently and totally disabled. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council was 
authorized to enter into an agreement 
to secure the benefit of the Act passed 
by the Parliament of Canada and to make 
expenditures and do any other thing neces- 
sary to carry out the joint pensions plan. 

Another amendment to the Act changed 
the definition of “disabled person” to in- 
clude a person who is unfit for gainful 
employment because of a mental disability. 
Previously, only the physically disabled 
were eligible for a pension. © 

The Minister of Public Welfare is now 
authorized to provide for the training of 
physically and mentally disabled persons 
under the Public Welfare Act. The Act 
previously authorized him to provide train- 
ing only to persons suffering from paralysis 
caused by poliomyelitis. 


Supplementary Allowances 


The Supplementary Allowances Act was 
amended to increase from $10 to $15 the 
maximum supplementary allowance which 
may be paid to needy persons who are 
recelving old age assistance, old age 
security or blind persons’ allowances. The 
amendment came into effect June 1. 


Assistance to Students 


The Students Assistance Act passed last 
year provided for the establishment of a 
fund for loans to university students and 
authorized the making of grants to teachers 
in training and to student nurses. Grants 
were to be made to student nurses only 
on condition that money was contributed 
by the federal Government under the 
Vocational Training Agreement for the 
assistance of student nurses. 

An amendment made this year permits 
grants to be made to other students if the 
Government of Canada also contributes to 
their assistance under the Vocational Train- 
ing Agreement. 


Housing 


Provision was made for a contribution 
by the provincial Government towards the 
costs of erecting or purchasing homes for 
the accommodation of the aged and infirm. 
The Home for Aged or Infirm Act enacted 
in 1945 provided for the construction or 
purchase of such homes by municipalities 
and authorized the Minister of Public 
Welfare to contribute half of the amount 
paid by a municipality for the support of 
an aged or infirm person in a home. 

An amendment now authorizes the Min- 
ister, with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to pay to a munici- 
pality that erects or purchases a home and 
equips it with 10 beds or more an amount 
equal to one-third of the cost of the 
building or $500 a bed, whichever is less. 
Regulations may be made respecting the 
manner in which a home to which the 
provincial Government has contributed is 
to be equipped and operated. 





Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan in 1954 


Most of province’s labour laws amended. Overtime pay requirements 
are modified; new unfair labour practice is added to Trade Union Act 


Most of Saskatchewan’s labour laws 
were amended in some respect at the 
session of the Legislature that began on 
February 11 and prorogued April 2. 

A new unfair labour practice was added 
to the Trade Union Act and the Act was 
also amended with respect to the power 
of the Labour Relations Board to accept 
evidence when hearing an application for 
certification. The Hours of Work Act was 
amended with regard to payment for over- 
time in a week in which a statutory holi- 


day occurs and the Factories Act was 
amended to reduce the amount of overtime 
that may be worked in special circum- 
stances by women and young persons. 
Minor changes were made in the legisla- 
tion governing apprenticeship, workmen’s 
compensation, equal pay, industrial 
standards and recovery of unpaid wages. 
Legislation was enacted to enable the 
Government to enter into an agreement 
with the Government of Canada for the 
payment of allowances to disabled persons. 
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Labour Relations 


Following a _ recent decision of the 
Saskatchewan Court of Appeal (L.G., 
March, p. 412), a change was made in the 
Trade Union Act to clarify the power of 
the Labour Relations Board with respect 
to accepting evidence in connection with 
hearing an application for certification. 
The amendment provides that the Board 
in dealing with a union’s application for 
certification has absolute discretion to 
refuse to receive evidence regarding any 
matter or event happening after the date 
on which the application was filed with 
the Board. In the legal decision referred 
to above (Riddell & Son Ltd. et al v. Inter- 
national Union, UAA & AIW), the court 
had held that a regulation of the Board 
providing that no evidence could be sub- 
mitted concerning any event occurring 
after the date of application (Regulation 
13) was inconsistent with the provision in 
the Trade Union Act requiring the Board 
to determine the representative character 
of a union seeking certification as bargain- 
ing agent for a unit of employees. The 
amendment therefore incorporates into the 
Act the substance of Regulation 13. 


A further amendment makes it an 
unfair labour practice to deny or threaten 
to deny to an employee any pension rights, 
or other benefit enjoyed by him, because 
he ceases to work as the result of a lockout 
or a strike called in accordance with the 
Act by the trade union representing him, 
or exercises any right conferred by the Act. 
The federal Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act and the Labour 
Relations Acts of Alberta, New Brunswick 


and Newfoundland contain a_ similar 
provision. 

The amendments went into effect on 
May 1. 


Payment for Overtime 


Amendments to the Hours of Work Act 
effective from May 1 deal with the pay- 
ment of overtime in a week in which a 
public holiday occurs. Normally, under the 
Hours of Work Act, time and one-half the 
regular rate must be paid for all work done 
in excess of eight hours a day and 44 hours 
in a week. The amendment provides that 
in a week in which a public holiday occurs 
time and one-half must be paid after 36 
hours. In calculating the time worked by 
the employee in any such week, no account 
is to be taken of any time worked on the 
holiday. Eight public holidays are speci- 
fied as paid holidays under the Minimum 
Wage Orders. 
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A corresponding change was made in the 
section governing overtime where an 
employer has been authorized to require 
his employees to work longer hours in any 
week without payment of overtime pro- 
vided that hours do not average more than 
44 a week over a period of time pre- 
scribed by the Minister of Labour. In 
such a case the total number of hours that 
an employee is required to work over the 
period of weeks prescribed by the Minister 
without overtime payment being required 
will be reduced by eight hours in respect of 
each week in the period in which a holiday 
occurs. 

A further amendment continues until 
April 1, 1955, the stipulation against a 
reduction in wages where weekly hours are 
reduced to conform with the provision in 
the Act for a 44-hour work week. 


Limitation on Overtime in Factories 


The hmits set by the Factories Act for 
special overtime work by women and by 
young persons between 16 and 18 years 
were reduced from 124 to 10 hours in a 
day and from 72% to 60 hours in a week. 
Such overtime may only be worked, under 
permit from an inspector, to make up for 
time lost because of an accident or because 
of the customs or exigencies of certain 
trades, and is restricted to 86 days in a 
year. Under normal circumstances the 
hours of women and young persons are 
limited to 48 in a week. By virtue of the 
Hours of Work Act, a premium rate of at 
least time and one-half must be paid for 
hours worked in excess of eight in a day 
or 44 in a week. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Minor amendments were made to the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act, which is of general application, and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the in- 
dividual liability statute applying to a few 
groups of railway employees. 

Locomotive engineers and maintenance 
of way employees, formerly under the 
individual liability Act, have been brought 
under the: Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act. Railway workers 
engaged in train operation were exempted 
from the collective liability Act at their 
own request when the Act was passed in 
1929. Provision was made that any class 
of railway worker excluded from coverage 
could be brought under if a majority of 
the members signify by vote that they wish 
to do so, and several classes have been 
brought under by this method. Since 
locomotive engineers and maintenance of 


way employees were brought under the 
Act by Orders in Council in 1953 and 1954 
the Act was amended to delete these two 
groups from the list of classes of workers 
excluded from coverage. 

A further amendment to both Acts 
changed the definition of “learner”. 
“Learners” were brought under the Acts 
in 1951 and are at present covered by the 
Acts of six other provinces. A “learner” 
is now defined in the Saskatchewan Acts 
as a person not under contract of service 
who becomes subject to the hazards of an 
industry within the scope of the Act 
(within the scope of Part I of the collec- 
tive liability Act) for the purpose of under- 
going training or probationary work as a 
preliminary to employment. The words 
restricting the training or probationary 
work to that “specified or stipulated by 
the employer” were struck out. This is 
similar to the amendment made in the 
definition in the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Act last year. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship and ‘Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act was amended to permit 
an apprentice to be indentured to the 
Director of Apprenticeship as an alterna- 
tive to being indentured to an employer. 
Furthermore, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is authorized to prescribe the 
maximum number of apprentices who may 
be employed in a designated trade as an 
alternative method to setting a quota on 
the basis of the number of journeymen 
engaged in the business of an individual 
employer. The effect of these changes is 
to make it possible to make use of the 
training opportunities in small establish- 
ments. 


Equal Pay 


The Equal Pay Act, which requires 
employers to pay women at the same rate 
as men when they are employed to do 
work of comparable character in the same 
establishment, was amended to make it 
apply to the public service. 


Industrial Standards 


The Industrial Standards Act was 
amended to make it clear that the Min- 
ister of Labour has the power to rescind 
an industrial standards schedule and sub- 
stitute a new schedule for it. 


Recovery of Unpaid Wages 


Effective from April 1, a change was 
made in the Wages Recovery Act which 
enables an employee to” recover unpaid 


wages from his employer by making a 
complaint before a justice of the peace 
or a police magistrate. Under the Act as 
passed in 1951, the amount of wages which 
a magistrate could order an employer to 
pay to a complainant was limited to $200. 
This amount was increased to $400. 


Pensions for the Disabled 


The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act, to 
come into force on proclamation, was 
passed to enable the provincial Govern- 
ment to enter into an agreement with the 
federal Government for the payment of 
financial assistance to needy persons 
between 18 and 65 years of age who are 
totally and permanently disabled. The 
provincial Act is complementary to the 
Federal Disabled Persons Act passed at the 
last session of Parliament (L.G., Sept., 


p. 1295) to provide for joint federal- 
provincial agreements under which the 
federal Government will pay to _ the 


provinces one-half of the cost of pensions 
of not more than $40 a month. The resi- 
dence requirement is 10 years and the 
maximum allowable income is the same as 
under the Old Age Assistance Act. 


The provincial Act sets out the details 
of the administration of the plan in the 
province. The Social Welfare Board set 
up under the Department of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation Act is to be 
the administrative authority and provision 
is made for appropriating the necessary 
money to finance the provincial Govern- 
ment’s share of the scheme. 


The provisions of the legislation pro- 
hibiting alienation or transfer of an allow- 
ance, stating that receipt of an allowance 
does not disqualify a person from voting, 
and providing for the amount payable in 
the case of the death of the recipient and 
for recovery by the Board in case of 
misrepresentation are the same as under 
the Old Age Assistance Act. The manner 
and place of making application for an 
allowance and the circumstances under 
which an allowance may be terminated or 
suspended are to be prescribed by regu- 
lation. 


Housing 


A new section was added to the Housing 
Act to provide for increased housing 
accommodation for needy, aged, infirm and 
blind persons. 

The Minister of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation may, with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, plan, 
develop, supervise or operate a home or 
housing project for the benefit of the needy, 
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aged, infirm or blind; may enter agree- 
ments with the federal Government or a 
municipality to provide low-rental housing 


projects for such persons; and may make 


grants to corporations to assist in such 
housing developments. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


N.Y. Supreme Court upholds authority of anti-discrimination commission 
to require the posting of information about anti-discrimination law 


The New York Supreme Court on 
June 17 dismissed an action brought by 
an employment agency for a declaration 
that the regulation of the Commission 
Against Discrimination requiring the post- 
ing of notices was invalid. 

Mr. Justice Corcoran gave the judgment 
of the Court. He stated that the Commis- 
sion had adopted a _ regulation which 
required every employer, employment 
agency and labour organization subject to 
the Law Against Discrimination to post 
notices furnished by the Commission setting 
out the main provisions of the law, where 
complaints could be filed, and other per- 
tinent information. The plaintiff, who 
conducted a licensed employment agency, 
brought action against the Commission for 
a judgment declaring the regulation null 
and void and for an injunction to prevent 
its enforcement. 


‘Counsel for the Commission brought to 
the attention of the Court statutory 
provisions authorizing the State Industrial 
Commissioner to require employers to post 
notices under the Labour Law and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. Mr. Justice 
Corcoran stated that these illustrations of 
statutory authorization had no bearing on 
the question of whether there was admin- 
istrative power to require the posting of 
notices in the absence of specific legislation. 

In 1949 the Commission had sponsored 
legislation to authorize it specifically to 
require the posting of its notices. The 
Bills were not reported by the legislative 
committees to which they were referred. 
The employment agency argued that the 
Legislature, by not acting, showed its in- 
tention to deny such authority to the 
Commission. Mr. Justice Corcoran was 
of the opinion that the rules of statutory 
construction on implications from _legis- 
lative inaction must be applied cautiously, 
particularly where Bills were not reported 
to the floor or where there was no record 
indicating the reasons for the disposition 
of them. Frequently, legislative bodies 
preferred to leave matters which they 
deemed administrative to be dealt with by 
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administrative bodies in the exercise of 
their rule-making power. In this case, such 
a conclusion was as reasonable as the one 
drawn by the plaintiff. 

Mr. Justice Corcoran then cited a judg- 
ment that stated that when Congress had 
indicated its will in legislation it could 
give to those who were to administer the 
law power to “fill up the details” by the 
establishment of rules. The New York 
Court of Appeals in another case stated 
that more and more the laws were becom- 
ing general in form, leaving to admin- 
istrative bodies the establishment of rules 
and regulations. The line between the 
exercise of this power to “fill up the 
details” and the usurpation of legislative 
power must be determined according to the 
facts of each case, Mr. Justice Corcoran 
stated. 

He quoted the section of the Executive 
Law that set up the Commission Against 
Discrimination. It states: “Discrimination 
threatens not only the rights and proper 
privileges of its inhabitants but menaces 
the institutions and foundation of a free 
democratic state. A state agency is hereby 
created with power to eliminate and prevent 
discrimination in employment...and the 
commission established hereunder is hereby 
given general jurisdiction and power for 
such purposes.” 

In Mr. Justice Corcoran’s view, the 
Commission would be unable to carry out 
the purposes of the new legislation unless 
it could familiarize the persons whom the 
law is intended to protect with its provi- 
sions. He could think of no more effec- 
tive method of publicizing the law than 
posting a notice in employment agencies, 
where discrimination is apt to begin. In 
making the regulation requiring the posting 
of notices, the Commission was implement- 
ing the law in accordance with the power 
given to it. 

The judge found no merit in the plain- 
tiff’s attacks on the reasonableness of the 
poster. He considered invalid the plain- 
tiff’s distinction between educating the 


(Continued on page 1470) 
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Decision of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-C 32, July 14, 1954 


Claimants Ola Fillmore and _ Robert 
Nixon are employed as moulders in the 
moulding departments of the Enamel 
and Heating Products Limited and the 
Enterprise Foundry Company, Limited, 
respectively, Sackville, N.B. They filed 
applications for unemployment insurance 
benefit in the spring of 1953. At that 
time, they and the other moulders at the 
Sackville plants of the said companies were 
on short-time, working four days a week. 
As the insurance officer was of the opinion 
that a five-day week was in effect in the 
companies’ moulding departments, he ruled 
that the claimants were not entitled to 
benefit for the sixth day (Saturday) of any 
week during which they were employed for 
four days in that Saturday was a recog- 
nized holiday in the normal working week 
(Section 31(1)(c) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act). 


From the decision of the insurance officer, 
a joint appeal was made by the claimants 
and C. D. Hicks, an officer of the Inter- 
national Moulders and Foundry Workers 
Union of North America, on the grounds 
that the insurance officer had erred in 
deciding that the moulders were employed 
on the basis of a five-day week, whereby 
six contributions were payable for each 
working week inasmuch as Clause 18 of 
Article III of the Conference Agreement 
dated February 1, 1953, between the said 
Union and the New Brunswick Stove 
Founders Association, of which the two 
companies are members, states that: “The 
policy of the Member Companies is to 
work a 444-hour week except as otherwise 
mutually agreed upon”, and as no such 
mutual agreement existed, that only one 
contribution was payable for each day 
actually worked. 


The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that, regardless of the afore-mentioned 
clause of the agreement, a five-day week 
had become the habitual pattern of employ- 
ment for the majority of the employees in 


the moulding departments of the companies 
and, as evidence thereof, he referred to a 
letter written by the Enamel and Heating 
Products Limited to the Moncton office 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion on October 27, 1949, wherein it stated 
that all the moulders employed at its 
Sackville plant were by mutual agreement 
working on a five-day week basis. While 
the submissions indicated that the latter- 
mentioned company has been making six 
contributions in respect of its moulders 
when they worked five days in a week, 
there was no evidence of a similar mutual 
agreement between the Enterprise Foundry 
Company Limited and its moulders nor 
that this company had agreed to make 
contributions at the full weekly rate when 
its moulders worked five days in a week. 


In order to obtain positive information 
as to the pattern of the moulders’ employ- 
ment, the Regional Auditor of the Com- 
mission made an examination of the 
payrolls of the moulding departments of 
the Enterprise Foundry Company for the 
period 1946 to May 30, 1953, and those of 
Enamel and Heating Products Limited for 
the period January 1, 1952, to May 23, 
1953, which showed that a very substantial 
majority of the moulders in both com- 
panies worked five days or less a week. 


As the question at issue concerned the 
number of days which constituted a full 
week’s work and the number of contri- 
butions required therefor, the joint appeal 
hereinbefore referred to was treated as an 
application to the Commission for its 
decision pursuant to Section 47 of the Act. 

The Commission rendered its decision on 
September 22, 1953, which was to the effect 
that the said claimants, while working on 
five days during the calendar week for the 
Enamel and Heating Products Limited and 
the Enterprise Foundry Company Limited, 
Sackville, N.B., their respective employers, 
worked for a full working week within the 
meaning of Sections 2(1)(h) and 19(3) of 
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the Unemployment Insurance Act and that 
six daily contributions were accordingly pay- 
able in respect of each such working week. 

From that decision, the claimants 
appealed to the Umpire on the ground that 
the Commission’s definition of the day- 
week was entirely in error. Subsequently, 
appellant R. Nixon and Mr. Hicks of the 
Union made an oral statement to the 
manager of the Commission’s local office 
in Moncton, N.B., that if the Umpire 
decided that five days constituted a full 
week’s work, they would not appeal the 
insurance officer’s ruling regarding non- 
payment of benefit on Saturday, the sixth 
day of the week. 


Conclusions—The appellants’ main con- 
tention would seem to be that the working 
week at their places of employment con- 
sists of six days inasmuch as eight hours 
constitute a day’s work and the Conference 
Agreements between the New Brunswick 
Stove Founders Association and the Inter- 
national Moulders and Foundry Workers 
Union of North America and Local 140 
have always provided for a working week 
of more than 40 hours—the February 1, 
1953, Conference provides for a 444-hour 
week and the previous Conference Agree- 
ments called for a 48-hour week. They 
have also argued that, at no time, has 
there been a written agreement “on the 
use of the five-day week at either the 
Enamel and Heating Products Limited or 
the Enterprise Foundry Company Limited”. 

It is true that eight hours constitute a 
day’s work at the appellants’ places of 
employment and that the agreements 
referred to, except the last one solely, call 
for a working week of more than 40 hours. 
The last one (1953), however, provides also 
for a variation, if it is “mutually agreed 
upon” (Article III, Clause 18). 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
(Continued from page 1468) 


public as to a law and advertising a law. 
To educate 13 million people as to the 
terms of a law of sweeping social signifi- 
cance it was necessary to advertise it. To 
say that the regulations and poster were 
unnecessary and therefore unreasonable 
because the public was presumed to know 
the law was not a very persuasive argu- 
ment, the judge stated. The legal pre- 
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It is also true that it does not appear 
that a written agreement ever existed as 
to a five-day week. 


However, the existence or the non- 
existence of a written agreement is not 
the sole criterion in determining the issue. 
The practice and conduct of the parties 
in the past years must also be examined. 
The issue, therefore, becomes one of fact. 


It can be reasonably inferred from the 
facts and circumstances of this case that, 
contrary to the written agreement of the 
years prior to 1953 and pursuant to the 
rider inserted in Clause 18 of Article III 
in 1953, it has been the general practice 
at the appellants’ places of employment to 
recognize Saturday as a non-working day 
and that this practice has been acquiesced 
in by all the workers concerned. 

The evidence indicates that as early as 
October 27, 1949, the Enamel and Heating 
Products Limited informed the local office 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion that all the moulders employed at its 
Sackville plant were, by a mutual agree- 
ment, working on a five-day week basis. 

The evidence further indicates that 
during the period from January 1, 1952 to 
May 28, 1953, out of the total labour force 
of the Moulding Department of the 
Enamel and Heating Products Limited, 62 
employees worked a six-day week and 1,138 
a five-day week; in regard to the Enter- 
prise Foundry Company Limited, it shows 
that during the period from January 1946 
to May 30, 1953, out of a total of 357 weeks 
of work, there were only 11 in which six 
days work was performed. 

For these reasons, the decision of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is 
maintained and the appeal is dismissed. 


sumption of knowledge of the law was not 
a substitute for educating the public as to 
social measures intended for the benefit of 
all the people of the state. 

The Court therefore dismissed the 
employment agency’s action for a declara- 
tion that the Commission’s regulation was 
invalid. Ross v. Arbury [1954] 34 LRRM 
2388. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for unemployment insurance benefit during 


July, at 106,269, lower by 8,528 than during June, statistics* 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit during July were 
lower than the previous month’s figure by 
8,528. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that a total of 
106,269 claims were filed in local offices 
across Canada, compared with 114,797 in 
June and 75,869 in July 1953. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register numbered 188,913 (137,503 
males and 51,410 females) on July 30, in 
comparison with 199,531 (147,113 males and 


52,418 females) on June 30 and 110,938 
(77,607 males and 33,331 females) on 
July 31, 1953. In addition, there were 


31,108 short-time and 8,406 temporary lay- 
off, claimants registered in the live file on 
July 30. 

Adjudicating officers disposed of 105,744 
initial and renewal claims during July, 
entitlement to benefit being granted in 
83,867 or 79 per cent of the cases. Failure 
to fulfil the minimum contribution require- 
ments resulted in non-establishment of a 
benefit year for 8,696 initial claimants, 
while disqualifications on initial, renewal 
and revised claims totalled 20,166. Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “not 
unemployed” 8,018 cases; “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 4,871 
cases; and “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work” 2,155 cases. 

New beneficiaries during July numbered 
71,203, compared with 81,942 during June 
and 49,164 in July 1953. 

During July, an amount of $12,760,098 
was paid in compensation for 4,157,128 days 
(including 76,310 disability days), in com- 
parison with $15,702,229 and 5,050,883 days 





show 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, increase in area population, influ- |} 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


(including 81,681 disability days) during 
June and $7,148,024 and 2,383,416 days 
during July 1953. 

An estimated 163,425 beneficiaries received 
$2,798,848 in compensation for 910,564 days 
(of which 17,713 were disability days) 
during the week July 24-30, as against an 
estimated 168,680 beneficiaries who received 
$2,835,006 in compensation for 922,758 days 
(including 15,988 disability days) during 
the week June 26-July 2. During the week 
July 25-31, 1953, a total of 89,747 bene- 
ficiarles received $1,526,163 in respect of 
511,447 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit was 
$3.07 for the weeks of July 24-30 and 
June 26-July 2, compared with $2.98 for 
the week July 25-31, 1958. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for July show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,076,042 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
fund since April 1, 1954. 

At July 31, employers registered num- 
bered 260,080, an increase of 1,156 during 
the month. 





Discrimination in Employment 


(Continued from page 1436) 


as discrimination in employment is con- 
cerned, business men should point the way 
in this as they have in other fields. For 





*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at’ back of book. 


business leaders with a large discrimina- 
tion problem to handle, the responsibility 
is great indeed—but so is the opportunity. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during August 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of Labour prepared 182 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 167 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— . . 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; ; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; : 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded in August for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
A STICUICULEY orator te Metis cus seh the ane he ee era 3 $409,321.38 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited.......... 1 37,049.81 
Detencer Production ee oe ee ee ae ee 163 906,350.00 
Post Omice ls. 4. 4a en os en. See eee 8 75,195.43 
1 Or BN SP re el ee CA Loe ath eee 3 132,255.60 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of _ the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during August 


During August the sum of $1,731.38 was collected from three employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 46 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during August 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Arrowwood Alta: Nodwell Bros Ltd, 
construction of Wasteway No 2—Bow River 
project. Near Enchant Alta: Harris Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of reinforced 
concrete drop structures on main canal of 
Bow River project. Near Vauzhall Alta: 


Continental Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of Expanse Coulee Wasteway—Bow 
River project; Strachan & Brown Con- 
struction Co, construction of drainage 
ditch, Bow River project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: North Shore Construction 
Co, installation of water & sewer laterals 
(160 units, 1954 Program); Terminal 
Construction Co Ltd, landscdping. Eastern 
Passage N S: ‘Terminal Construction Co 
Ltd, site improvements (landscaping, grad- 
ing, culvert extension, etc). Halifax N S: 
R P Carey. landscaping. St Hubert P Q: 
Montreal Colorcrete Co Reg’d, prevention 
of moisture penetration of foundation 
walls. Ajax Ont: Minco Engineering Co, 
installation of underground steam line main 
extension. Amherstburg Ont: Oldcastle 
Nurseries, landscaping. Downsview Ont: 
Evans Contracting Co, landscaping. Tort 


William Ont: Barnett-McQueen Co Ltd, 
construction of housing units. Galt Ont: 
Shalamar Gardens, landscaping. Geraldton 
Ont: A Eliason, *roof repairs. Ottawa Ont: 
J W Havelin, *exterior painting; Dibblee 
Construction Co Ltd, *paving areas at rear 
of apartment bldgs; Noel Perrier, *water- 
ing lawns & cleaning streets. Waterloo 
Ont: Morog Spray Painting Ltd, painting 
of 50 units. Moose Jaw Sask: Bilodeau & 
Heath Co Ltd, construction of roadways, 
driveways & parking areas. Calgary Alta: 
Everall Engineering Ltd, hardsurfacing of 
roads & driveways. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Kenora Ont: P A Chop, alterations to 
sewage disposal system, residential school. 
Sault Ste Marie Ont: McLarty Bros & 
Brodie, construction of school. Sroux 
Lookout Ont: S Flostrand, construction of 
school. Dauphin Man: A Freiheit, con- 
struction of school. Portage la Prairie 
Man: R E Turner, construction of school. 
Selkirk Man: Gertz Construction Ltd, 
construction of school. Broadview Sask: 
John V Remai, construction of school. 
Near Kamsack Sask: Gall’s Lumber Yard, 


construction of school. Near Punichy Sask: 
Gall’s Lumber Yard, construction of school. 
Brocket Alta: Southern Alberta Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of school. 
Edmonton Alta: Genereux Bldg Supplies 
Ltd, construction of school. Near Duncan 
B C: Cowichan Housing Ltd, addition to 
school. Near Kamloops B C: Mackie & 
Hooper Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of school. Wilkams Lake B C: T & E 


Construction, construction of school. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products of Canada Ltd, *supply of 
explosive storage bldgs; Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, supply & construction of 
bldgs, etc. Grand Falls Nfld: J Goodyear 
& Sons Ltd, landscaping, drainage & water- 
main, Armoury. Shannon Park N S: Fundy 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of fire 
hall. Lachine P Q: M HN Gruner & Co 
Ltd, construction of C E section ware- 
house. Quebec P Q: Beaudet & Fils Engr, 
roof alterations & wall repairs to Casemate 
Barracks. St Hubert P Q: P Baillargeon 


Ltee, construction of parking aprons, recon- 
struction of asphalt parking aprons & 
drainage; A N Bail Cie Ltee, rehabilita- 
tion, alterations & conversion of hangar. 
Valcartier P Q: J R Theberge Ltee, con- 
struction of roads, grading, water, sanitary 
& sewer systems; Tri-Bec Inc, installation 
of steam distribution & heating system; 
W Rourke Ltd, construction of chapel; 
Tri-Bec Inc, modifications & additions to 
existing heating plant. Val d’Or P Q: 
Northland Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of electric power house; La Societe 
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D’Entreprises Generals Ltee, construction 
of receiver bldg (steelox) & transmitter 
bldg (steelox). Cobourg Ont: H J Mce- 
Farland Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of personnel & vehicle gate houses & out- 
side lighting. Pembroke Ont: Universal 
Electric, rewiring & relighting, Armoury. 
Rockcliffe Ont: John Inglis Co Ltd, supply 
& installation of steam generating unit. 
Trenton Ont: Olmstead & Parker Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of addition 
to hangar. MacDonald Man: Pearson Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of garage. 
Shilo Man: Pearson Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of chapel. Cold Lake Alta: 
Canadian Johns Manville Co Ltd, *supply 
& delivery of Johns Manville Universal 
Type “S” movable partitions; W C Wells 
Construction Co Ltd, paving of roads & 


parking areas, RCAF Station. Hdmonton 
Alta: Mannix-O’Sullivan Pacing Co Ltd, 
construction of water & sewer mains, roads 
& grading; Provincial Engineering Ltd, 
construction of electrical distribution 
system. Namao Alta: Lockerbie & Hole 
(Western) Ltd, extension of steam distri- 
bution system; Canadian Comstock ‘Co 
Ltd, heating & insulating of explosive 
storage bldgs & installation of power dis- 
tribution, street lighting «& fire alarm 
systems; Norman H Woods & Assoc Ltd, 
construction of chain link fence, fire breaks 
& seeding graded areas. Rocky Point BC: 
General Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of jetty, RCN West Coast Magazines. 
Royal Roads B C: Farmer Construction 
Ltd, construction of cadet block. 


Building & Maintenance 


Cornwallis N S: A F Byers Construction 
Co Ltd, repairs to trusses, gymnasium & 
swimming pool, HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax 
N S: Powers Bros Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of air & steam piping to jetties & 
adjacent bldgs. Jolette P Q: Rodnor Elec- 
tric Inc, rewiring & relighting, Armoury. 
Longue Pointe P Q: Weiss Electrical Con- 
tracting Co, rewiring and relighting of 
bldgs. Montreal P’ Q: Dawcolectric Ltd, 
rewiring & relighting, Armoury. St Hubert 
P Q: W Collin Engr, exterior painting. 
Ville La Salle P Q: Weiss Electrical Con- 
tracting Co, installation of electrical equip- 
ment, ete. Downsview Ont: Minco Engr 
Co, addition of heater to central heating 
plant; Cresswell Pomeroy Ltd, supply & 
installation of fly screens; G H Godsall 
Equipment Ltd, modification of fire pumps, 
etc. Kingston Ont: Spiers Bros Ltd, air 
conditioning, Mechanical Engineering 
Laboratory, RMC. London Ont: Lock & 
Son Ltd, exterior painting. Rockcliffe Ont: 


Bedard-Girard Ltd, replacement of power 
poles in former Manning Depot area; Com- 
bustion Engineering Curp Ltd, installation 
of underfeed stoker for boiler. Gimli Man: 
Ideal Decorating Co, exterior finishing of 
all station bldgs having exterior finish of 
cedar shingles. Saskatoon Sask: Myers 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of addi- 
tion to Administration Bldg. Calgary Alta: 
Barr & Anderson (Interior) Ltd, applica- 
tion of bonded roofs. KHdmonton Alta: 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation 
of kitchen area. Namao Alia: Geo W 
Crothers Ltd, modification of fire pumps, 
ete. Vulcan Alta: McCready-Campbell 
Ltd, application of asbestos shingle siding 
on hangars. Comox B C: J T Devlin & 
Co Lid, painting steel tanks; Larsen & 
Grieve, preparation, supply & delivery of 
topsoil for improvements of grounds. Sea 
Island B C: M Sleightholme & Co Ltd, 


interior painting. 


Department of Defence Production 
Camp Shilo Man: Central Sheet Metal Works, re-roofing of permanent married quarters. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Fundy Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of transit shed, 
Pier 9 extension; Brookfield Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of office & storage 
bldgs, sheds 37-39; John Inglis Co Ltd, 
additions to refrigeration equipment, cold 
storage warehouse. Saint John Harbour 
N 8B: J P Porter Co Ltd, maintenance 


dredging, deep water berths. Montreal 
Harbour P Q: Foundation Co of Canada 
Ltd, extension of wharf, Section 35; 
Robinson Oil Burners Ltd, installation of 
Grain. Dryer Unit at Elevator No- 2: 
Vancouver Harbour B C: W A Thom Sheet 
Metal Works Ltd, renewal of roofing of 
storage addition, elevator No. 3. 


Department of Public Works 


Bay Roberts Nfld: Newhook & Morgan 
Engineering Ltd, shed construction. Char- 
lottetown P E I: Bruce Stewart & Co 
Ltd, *installation of boiler in tug “Canso”. 
Miminegash P E JI: Wallace, James & 
William Noye & Allison Raynor, repairs to 
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breakwater. New London P E I: Norman 
N. Maclean, breakwater repairs. Souris 
P E I: Poole & Beer Contracting Co, 
surfacing & building railway roadbed at 
railway wharf. Tignish P EH I: H J Phillips 
& Son, breakwater repairs & improvements. 


Anderson's Cove N S: Cameron Contract- 
ing Ltd, repairs to harbour works & 
improvements. Bear Point N 8: Thimot 
& Comeau, wharf extension & repairs. 
Ecum Secum (Bayport) N S: Mosher & 
Rawding Ltd, wharf repairs. Falls Point, 
Lower Woods Harbour, Newellton & West 
Head N 8S: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Inverness N S: R K MacDonald Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, redredging & improvements 
(groynes). Ledge Harbour N S: Vincent 
M Babine, construction of wharf. Little 
Anse N S: MacDonald & Mclsaac, break- 
water repairs & improvements. Little 
Harbour (L’Ardoise) N S: Campbell & 
Mclsaac, breakwater repairs. Maugher’s 
Beach, Halhfax N 8S: Gerald S Horne, 
repairs to beach protection. Mulgrave N S: 
F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, *dredging. Petit 
de Grat N §S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, 
wharf reconstruction. Shag Harbour N SBS: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments (extension to wharf & dredging) ; 
Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Tangier N 8S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Campbellton N B: JW &J 
Anderson, ferry wharf extension. Dalhousie 
N B: J W & J Anderson, ferry wharf 
repairs. Plaster Rock N B: Gagnon Bros, 
construction of public bldg. Anse-au-Griffon 
PQ: Marcel Cauvier & J E Keays, harbour 
improvements. Cap aux Meules P Q: Les 
Entreprises de Est Ltee, wharf improve- 
ments (asphalt pavement); Les Entreprises 


de JlEst Ltee, harbour improvements. 
Anse. a brant, P QO: James S-Watt; 
jetty repairs. Marsouz P @Q: Charles 


Verreault, wharf reconstruction. Mechins 
P Q: Capt Edgar Jourdain, wharf recon- 
struction. Mont-Lowis P Q: Capt Edgar 
Jourdain, construction of landing. Notre 
Dame du Lac P Q: Rosaire Labrecque, 
wharf extension. Petite Riviere St Fran- 
cos P @Q: Jacques Bouchard, wharf 
enlargement. Pointe aux Trembles (Bout 
de L’Ile) P Q: Theode Robidoux, *dredg- 
ino Offer rancoiser © Ovala, Duval, 
construction of protection wall. Rzviere-a- 
Claude P Q: Charles Verreault, construc- 
tion of landing approach. Riviere Blanche 
P Q: Onezime Canuel, wharf repairs. 
Shigawake P Q: George K Steele, wharf 
reconstruction. Sorel P Q: Marples, Ridg- 
way Ltd, construction of two steel sheet 
piling retaining walls. St Godefroi P Q: 
George K Steele, *dredging. St-Maurice 
de VEchourie (Grand Ruisseau) P Q: 


Emile Cloutier, wharf extension. Trois 
Pistoles P Q: Albert Coté, wharf improve- 
ments. Burlington Channel Ont: R A 
Blyth, repairs to pier. Fort William Ont: 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements (rubble mound 
breakwater). Hamilton Ont: Hamilton 
Boiler Works, re-tubing of boiler; Ontario 
Construction Co Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments (steel seawall & concrete slab service 
wharf). London Ont: Gaymer & Oultram, 
interior painting. Moosonee Ont: Caswell 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf construction. 
Ottawa Ont: Safety Equipment Co Ltd, 
installation of window cleaners’ safety 
equipment, Parliament Bldgs, Centre Block; 
C Howard Simpkin Ltd, replacement & 
repairs to electrical distribution system, 
Parliament Bldgs, Centre Block; Otis 
Elevator Co Ltd, installation of mercury 
are rectifiers for elevators, Hunter Bldg. 
Pembroke Ont: Robertson-Yates Corp Ltd. 
construction of public bldg. Port Arthur 
Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, 
*dredging; Consolidated Dredging Ltd, 
*dredging. Port Stanley Ont: R A Blyth, 
harbour improvements (reconstruction of 
portion of west pier). Toronto Ont: 
Cementation Co (Canada) Ltd, harbour 
improvements (pier reconstruction). Shoal 
Lake Man: Neale, Stothard & Chapman, 
installation of water supply, public bldg. 
Winnipeg Man: Randver Siguardson, alter- 
ations to commercial bldg. Fulford 
Harbour B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
wharf reconstruction. New Westminster 
BC: KEakins Construction Co Ltd, repairs 
& maintenance of fisheries station. Odgen 
Point, Victoria B C: Victoria Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, renewal of pilotage floats. Prince 
Rupert B C: Skeena River Piledriving Co, 
extension to floating breakwater north of 
dry dock. Princeton B C: Bennett & 
White Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of public bldg. Quahcum Beach (French 
Creek) B C: Coast Quarries Ltd, improve- 
ments (construction of rock mound break- 
water). Rock Bay B C: Horie-Latimer 
Construction Co Ltd, float renewal. 
Squamish B C: Pacific Piledriving Co, Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Yoho National Park B C: 
Dawson, Wade & Co Ltd, construction of 
subgrade & base course on Trans-Canada 
Highway mile 4 to mile 10; Dawson, Wade 
& Co Ltd, construction of subgrade & base 
course on the Trans-Canada Highway mile 
10 to mile 16. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: A D Ross & Co Ltd, installation of high intensity lighting on approach No 
14. Little Burin Island Nd: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of combined dwelling, 
fog alarm & breakwater. Rouyn P Q: Accurate Electric, installation of airport lighting 
facilities. Stirling Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, construction of VHF omni 
range building. Welland Canals Ont: Warren Bituminous Paving Co Ltd, repairs to canal 
roadway. Estevan Sask: Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairs to roof trusses of hangar No 2. 
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Working Conditions in Canada of 


Plant Employees in Manufacturing 


Less emphasis on wage changes, more pronounced trend towards shorter 
standard work-week and shorter service requirements for two or three 
week vacations. 83 per cent of workers in survey now on 5-day week 


During a year when there was less 
emphasis on wage changes than in recent 
years (L.G., May, p. 626), there has been 
& more pronounced trend than _ usual 
towards a shorter standard work-week and 
towards shorter service requirements for 
annual paid vacations of two or three 
weeks. A significant change occurred in 
the number of plant workers subject to a 
standard 40-hour work-week. 

The changes in hours of work and in 
vacations with pay were the most note- 
worthy features disclosed in the April 1954 
survey of working conditions in Canadian 
manufacturing. 

At April 1954 approximately 53 per cent 
of the plant workers covered in the survey 
were on a standard 40-hour week, compared 
with 43 per cent a year earlier. There was 
a rise from 79 to 83 per cent in the propor- 
tion of plant workers on a five-day week. 

Two trends were noted in vacation prac- 
tices. An increasing proportion of workers 
can now become eligible for two-week 
vacations after fewer than five years’ 
service, although five years remains the 
most common service requirement. ‘There 
has also been an increase in the number of 


The Department’s annual survey of 
working conditions, formerly conducted 
in October and now in April, covers 
approximately 6,500 establishments in 
manufacturing, most of which have 15 


or more employees. The number of 
plant employees in these establishments 
is as follows: 
Employees 
Octobers1950).)...5 49.55 735,000 
October algal gigi. ee oe 767,000 
ADrib 903 ae 802,000 
Aprieloogd: ov tees 803,000 


Although about 90 per cent of the 
employers to whom questionnaires have 
been sent have co-operated by  sub- 
mitting returns, the coverage has varied 
slightly from year to year. 
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workers who can receive a_ three-week 
vacation after 15 years, where formerly the 
service requirement was 20 years or more. 

This year’s survey dealt for the first 
time with year-end or Christmas bonuses. 
It was found that 22 per cent of the workers 
were in plants where such bonuses were 
customarily extended. 

Little change was noted in the other 
items surveyed this year for which tabula- 
tions are available. 

The accompanying table gives details on 
standard weekly hours, vacations with pay, 
plant shut-down for vacation, paid statutory 
holidays, rest periods, and bonus plans as 
of April 1, 1954, with equivalent figures, 
where available, from the three previous 
surveys. The practice in these annual 
surveys conducted by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, is to request information on the 
more basic items, such as standard hours, 
vacations, statutory holidays, etc., year 
after year. The collection of information 
on other items depends on their current 
significance in collective bargaining and 
industrial relations generally. 

Some notes on further findings of this 
year’s survey follow. 


Procedures Followed in Annual Survey of Working Conditions 


The number of employees covered in 
the survey is approximately two-thirds 
of the total employed in manufacturing, 
distributed over the various branches of 
the industry. : 

In previous years breakdowns of the 
survey results by province and by in- 
dustry have been published in _ the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. In the present article 
only the Canada totals are shown but 
tables giving provincial and industrial 
breakdowns may be obtained on request 
to the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. Future issues 
of the Lasour GAZETTE will contain 
more detailed analyses of some of the 
topics covered in the present article. 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN 














MANUFACTURING 
Percentage of Plant Employees 
April 1, April 1, Oct. 1, Othe * 
ah 1954 1953 1951 1950 
Standard veckiy Hours— 
A(FATICUUIING Clyne ererere ee terete tres enter n te Bieistatote thew .crore dha.g cals G akeuere 52-8 43°3 35°8 4 
verses 0randjund ci.44 wm seen wei vals sors eissise-s cies «Siete ciein ss as esac 13-9 15-3 13-4 O.5 
EP Ata: CHES OOOO NOC OMCD NE SO Cee De ate ee ee ae ae ee 11-5 13-5 
din An thisie boii} 2Gs Oo a OE outa Dean ee ee . 15-4 16-7 18-8 
O VerEsOIANG UD GOL Orne ns Pir IS eee Ge «ise wise s Sheed ee cen 1-7 2-0 2-3 3-1 
Soper GsechABOdoD CUR OCe COPE AD CCE I ae et et aaa 7-2 9-6 14:4 19-5 
ENV CEMA eA ee en eR eMac KES fice let chet Gite des caneas 4-2 4-3 5-9 6-2 
Pimnloyees 01 8 U-Gay Wee GT, ysis. case sceceeestecsecvenses 82-5 78-5 69-7 64-6 
Vacations with Pay— 
Employees in establishments reporting one week or more with 
PAY ncn sO a6b be SboUO cds OB OCR nT CIES tent en er 99-2 99-3 99-1 99-2 
@nekwee cewiLUNDA Saris settee sleek on lend ls seoles ova sreledis nes 89-3 91-1 91-8 91-1 
AL Cer Bess bnAnulyy CAL Ae cutis oysscis od sicrs veieis elas sete & 11-7 9-8 9-5 8-6 
VORL ests a a ee oe acetate ota oes «al sla iE 74-1 77°5 79-8 80-6 
DEMVICS TO USPDCCHICU Meade ee Fieene ss coasts 3°5 3°8 2-5 1-9 
Employees in establishments reporting two weeks with pay.. 92-0 92-6 89-2 84-9 
Two weeks with pay— 
PAT Ler-gley CAT lOTplessy. stitiiscsea cise soel ve disas nae ea ev oe 15-5 14-9 14-2 12-3 
VORTS Nectar ee s.e es Bee Thee ait Cacetraeyote cece tees 10-3 9-6 9-3 8-3 
SRVICALG Sem Mee Meme sitters rsitteetite a ute nadinn © haa sae 25°5 22-5 16-2 11-5 
OEY. CALS GH terre teers aie ese aravetetters iss eewncen wie erst 35-2 40-4 46-2 48-6 
(DI V2) P36 AEE Vien ACO ECS ees ee ee ee 5-5 5-2 3°3 4-2 
Employees in establishments reporting three weeks with pay.. 53-6 50-8 45-5 39-3 
Three weeks with pay— 
ATCCE PT ORV CATH INa es Soe nis oe Sid Scheie ia Seskieoale os 36-9 28-8 19-5 14-3 
ORV CRUST rear ra a Ants tetera ors ohio oo Pnerarord, aifiacieaiee 6:9 10-9 12-1 8-1 
OH EVE Sascinciins bien ac Acar OE ee Hee eee 9-8 11-1 13-9 16-9 
Employees in establishments reporting four weeks with pay... 5-0 4-0 2°3 2-3 
Four weeks with pay— 
AT tens bby CATS Mette etee atitcemne ote osc os ofarelee ak a thsiwialetalions 4-1 3°3 2-0 2-2 
(OLUIIOSS ong 6 Oo ron OOOO Ee ae ne eee 9 7 3 “1 
oT peravacatinm DOriOCS isc 2. Gh css oss ooo es salen es stascs lemon sauedie se 9 1-1 7 
Shut-down for Vacation— ; 
Employees in establishments reporting a shut-down period... 58-9 61-5 56-0 58-0 
Employees in establishments reporting a shut-down period of 
EW ORW EO KSC ere iets eI a te tres be Pe eiae wi dia ete too Foe cereals 46-9 47-6 41-0 39-0 
Paid Statutory Holidays— ; : 
mployees in establishments reporting paid statutory holidays 93-6 94-7 89-3 87-1 
Employees in establishments where the following number of 
statutory holidays are paid for: 
Ta). nea CoASOOOD USEC OE DOR He IO ora ore nrc 17-2 17-0 19-4 21-1 
Decoceseses eset DSO SAE ORCI Cees eC ance ice ti 13-1 14-5 15:5 18-9 
TT es x ne tees ORO SE a ee 11-3 12-6 9-9 10-7 
2 re I rte Cries RB eo. 2 Binnisieneayemieiet's 43-4 41-4 37°8 30°6 
IW Wapes) (HINO elon ooo oc 6 Gos e SUDO OOO EO On DEUS Ab COCR Ene nmnsace cnc 8-6 9-2 6:7 5-8 
Rest Periods— J : 
Employees in establishments reporting rest periods......... Aas GL fey oe ee arene setae lee amerstocie 60-7 
Employees in establishments reporting two periods of 10 min- 
THES CE Ns 4 com do ouSUn ON DOD CUD. GU CBO DOO COB OC nnCn DOO npa non ADs 7 WAM cei tont eae niethies 38-9 
Bonus— ; 
Employees in establishments where year-end or Christmas 
BGS TN PENS 5 uy doc So anno coos HO Oe OeECDOe EOE DOUUODOGT adc PAG ht Aen eres Aanemonl lh cosas cobacal aroacantion 





@ Includes a small number of employees of plants reporting alternating weeks of 5 and 53 days. 
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Standard Hours Per Week—Well over 
half the workers in manufacturing plants 
covered by the survey were on a schedule 
of 40 hours or less as of April 1, 1954. 
Almost all of these were on a 5-day week. 
In October 1949, only one-quarter of the 
workers were employed in establishments 
on a 5-day schedule. 


Vacations With Pay—Legislation in six 
of the ten provinces makes at least one 
week with pay mandatory but the survey 
shows that vacation practices are, generally 
speaking, more liberal than the legal 
requirements. The trend, in the case of 
two-week vacations, is for this amount of 
vacation to be granted after fewer years 
of service than formerly. In 1950 about 
one-third of the plant employees covered 
by the survey were in plants where they 
could become eligible for two-week vaca- 
tions after three years of service or less. 
By April 1954, more than half the 
employees could become eligible after ser- 
vice of three years or less. 

The practice of granting three-week 
vacations also widened in scope, with 54 
per cent of the employees being in plants 
having this policy compared with fewer 
than 40 per cent in 1950. Concurrently, 
there was considerable shortening of the 
length of service required for three-week 
vacations, with well over one-third of the 
total number of employees located in plants 


Prices and the Cost 


Consumer Price Index, September 1, 1954 


After three monthly rises in succession, 
the consumer price index declined 0:2 per 
cent, from 117-0 to 116-8, between August 
2 and September 1. Foods moved down 
0-5 per ‘cent from’ 114-47 fo “113°8f as 
decreases were reported for a range of 
items, notably coffee, pork, lamb and prac- 
tically all fresh fruits and _ vegetables. 
Butter, eggs and a number of canned foods 
were slightly higher. 

Advances in rents and homeownership 
resulted in a rise of 0-2 per cent in the 
shelter index from 127-0 to 127-2. 

Price decreases for men’s hats, work socks, 
overalls and slacks and women’s hosiery 
were principally responsible for a decline of 
0-1 per cent in clothing, from 109-6 to 
109-5. 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at back of book. 
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providing three weeks after 15 years of 
employment; in 1950 only 14 per cent of 
the employees were in plants offering three 
weeks after 15 years. 

Four-week vacations, though not preva- 
lent, were available to employees of plants 
employing 5 per cent of the total survey 
coverage. Employees whose vacations were 
taken while plants were shut down for this 
purpose were in about the same proportion 
to the total as in 1953; little significant 
change in this figure has taken place in 
the last several years. 


Paid Statutory Holidays—The distribu- 
tion of plant employees percentagewise 
according to the number of paid statutory 
holidays permitted by their employing 
establishments showed no significant change 
from 19538. 


Rest Periods—The 1954 enumeration of 
plant practice with regard to rest periods 
was the first since the fall of 1950. The 
proportions of workers enjoying privileges 
of this kind were practically unchanged 
since that time. 


Year-end or Christmas Bonuses—About 
22 per cent of the employees of Canadian 
manufacturing establishments were in plants 
which reported the practice of paying a 
year-end or Christmas bonus to. the 
majority of their employees. 


of Living’ 


Household operation was unchanged at 
117-2 as increases for dishes, glassware, wool 
blankets, coal and shoe repairs offset 
decreases for several items of furniture, 
electric stoves and refrigerators, saucepans, 
paper goods and laundry services. 

The index for other commodities and 
services moved from 117-7 to 117-6 follow- 
ing scattered decreases in automobile oper- 
ation, which outweighed slight advances in 
radios and local transportation fares. 

The index one year earlier (September 1, 
1953) was 116-2. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 114-0, shelter 124-2, 
clothing 110:4, household operation 117-4 
and other commodities and services 115-9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, August 2, 1954 


Nine of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes moved higher between July 2 and 
August 2 while the index for Montreal 
remained unchanged. Food indexes were 


substantially higher in all cities except 
Montreal, mainly reflecting seasonal in- 
creases for a number of items, particularly 
potatoes. 


Rent advances ranging from 0:1 to 0-5 
per cent were recorded in eight cities, 
while in two there was no change. Cloth- 
ing indexes were unchanged in seven cities, 
lower in two and higher in one, as only 
scattered changes were reported in this 
group. . 

Mixed price movements, principally in 
electrical appliances and hardware, com- 
bined with a few changes in fuel prices 
resulted in no over-all change in the house- 
hold operation indexes for four cities while 
in the remaining six cities, three were 
higher and three lower. In other commodi- 
ties and services, principal changes were 
decreases in gasoline prices in five eastern 
cities, increases in hospital service rates in 
St. John’s, Montreal and Toronto and 
higher newspaper rates in Ottaywa. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between July 2 and August 2 were 
as follows: St. John’s +1-8 to 104-4*; 
Halifax +1-°5 to 115-3; Saint John +1-4 
to 117-6; Saskatoon-Regina -+1:2 to 
115-3; Vancouver +1-1 to 118-1; Winnipeg 
+0:9 to 116-4; Ottawa +0-6 to 117-0; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0-6 to 115-4; Toronto 
F-O0-2 to 119-0. Montreal remained 
unchanged at 117-2. 





*On base 1951—100. 


Wholesale Prices, August 1954 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
dipped 0:7 per cent to 215-8 from 217-4 
between July and August, showing a 
slightly greater rate of decline than in 
earher months of the year. There was a 
decrease of 1:4 per cent from the beginning 
of the year and a drop of 2-9 per cent from 
a year ago. 

Five of the eight major groups—notably 
animal products—contributed to the down- 
turn while vegetable products and wood 
products recorded fractional gains and 
chemical products showed no change. 

The sub-group index for animal products 
moved down 4:3 per cent to 229-7 from 
239:9 in July as lower quotations were 
registered for livestock (mainly hogs and 
lambs), fresh meats, cured meats, eggs, 
fowl, lard and hides. Small advances were 
recorded in milk products and _ fishery 
products. 

Reflecting slightly lower prices for copper, 
gold, tin and silver, which outweighed an 
increase in lead, the non-ferrous metals 
group index declined 0:3 per cent to 167-3 
from 167°8. Lower prices for gasoline, 
imported crude oil, crude sulphur and 
United States anthracite coal were respon- 
sible for a decrease of 0-3 per cent in the 
non-metallic minerals index to 175-8 from 
176-4. 

Influenced by declines in worsted and 
wool cloth and raw cotton, the textile 
products index eased 0-2 per cent to 230°8 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Fk : 
HOUSEHOLD OPERATION 














CLOTHING 


“OTHER ae AND SERVICES 
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from 2381-2. The iron and its products 
index receded 0-1 per cent to 211:5 from 
211-8 because of a price decrease in the 
hardware sub-group. 


Mixed tendencies in the vegetable 
products group resulted in a net increase 
of 0-3 per cent in the index to 197-1 from 
196-6. Increases in grains, onions, milled 
cereal foods, feeds, imported fresh fruits 
and canned vegetables combined to out- 
weigh decreases in coffee beans, cocoa 
butter, raw rubber, potatoes, dried fruits, 
vegetable oils, canned fruits, raw sugar 
and hay. 


Small advances in fir lumber and timber 
and export cedar shingles outweighed 
declines in newsprint and woodpulp to 
move the wood products index up 0:1 per 
cent to 287°6 from 287-4. In the chemical 
products group an increase in_ shellac 
balanced a decline in industrial gases to 
hold the index unchanged at 176-7. 


Farm Product Prices—Canadian farm 
product prices at terminal markets declined 
3 per cent as the index moved to 207-9 
from 214-4. Weakness in animal products 
was responsible and the index for this 


series moved down 5:3 per cent to 248-2 
from 262-1, mainly reflecting lower live- 
stock prices. Hog prices returned to earlier 
levels and lamb _ prices receded from 
seasonal highs. Eggs, poultry and eastern 
cheese milk also contributed to the decline. 
Field products, on the other hand, moved 
up 0°6 per cent to 167-6 from 166-6 as 
increases in grains and eastern potatoes 
slightly outweighed decreases in hay and 
western potatoes. 


Building Material Prices—Downward 
movements in both the residential and 
non-residential building materials price 
indexes followed lower prices for copper 
wire, certain electrical fixtures and wood 
screws. 


In the residential building materials index 
these declines were partially offset by small 
advances in fir timber, spruce scantling and 
shellac and the index remained practically 
unchanged at 278-0 compared with 278-2 
in July. 

No sub-group gains were recorded in the 
index for non-residential building materials, 
which receded 0-8 per cent to 120-2 from 
PANE PA: 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, August 1954* 


Time lost during August in industrial 
disputes resulting in work stoppages was 
less than in the previous two months and 
was the lowest recorded for any August 
since 1949. About half the total idleness 
during the month was caused by three 
stoppages, involving bakery and confec- 
tionery workers at Vancouver and Nanaimo, 
B.C., structural steel fabricators at Windsor, 
Ont., and refrigerator factory workers at 
London, Ont. 

The question of increased wages and 
related causes was a factor in 13 of the 
20 stoppages in existence during August. 
Of the other disputes, three arose over 
reduced hours; two over causes affecting 
working conditions; one over a union ques- 
tion; and one over reduced wages. 

Preliminary figures for August 1954 show 
a total of 20 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, involving 3,959 
workers, with a time loss of 48,210 man- 
days, compared with 29 strikes and lockouts 
during July 1954, with 6,607 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 54,111 days. In 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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‘days. 


August 1953 there were 22 strikes and lock- 
outs, 9,031 workers involved and a loss of 
94,578 days. 


For the first eight months of 1954 
preliminary figures show a total of 117 
strikes and lockouts, involving 30,867 
workers, with a time loss of 467,291 man- 
In the same period in 1953 there 
were 110 strikes and lockouts, with 29,157 
workers involved and a loss of 378,878 days. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table G-1 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on, May 23, 1952;. garage 
workers at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953; and women’s clothing factory workers 
at Montreal, Que., on February 23, 1954.) 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in August 1954 was 0-06 per cent 
of the estimated working time; July 1954, 
0:07 per cent; August 1953, 0-11 per cent; 
the first eight months of 1954, 0:07 per 
cent; and the first eight months of 1953, 
0-06 per cent. 


Of the 20 stoppages during August, two 
were settled in favour of the workers; two 
in favour of the employers; seven were 
compromise settlements; and two were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month seven stoppages were recorded 
as unterminated. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in_various countries is 
given in the Lasour GAzerTE from month 
to month, Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken from 
the government publications of the countries 
concerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in June 1954 was 150 and 
18 were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 168 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in 
progress 21,300 workers were involved and 
a time loss of 69,000 days caused. 

Of the 150 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in June, 11, directly 
involving 800 workers, arose over demands 


and 62, directly 
over other wage 


for advances in wages, 
involving 8,900 workers, 


questions; three, directly involving 100 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 18, directly involving 3,200 workers, 


Over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons and _ 56, 
directly involving 3,400 workers, over other 
questions respecting working arrangements. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for July 1954 show 
375 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month; 230,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all strikes and lockouts 
in progress during the month was 3,750,000 
man-days. Corresponding figures for June 
1954 were 350 stoppages involving 180,000 
workers and a loss of 2,200,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 74. 


Apprenticeship 


1.Australia. Commonwealth-State 
Apprenticeship Inquiry Committee. 
Report. Melbourne, Government Printer, 
1954. Pp. 123. 
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2. Training Conference of Training 
Directors in Industry and Commerce. 
7th, Montreal, 1953. Proceedings... 
Mount Royal Hotel, April 23-24, 1953, 
Montreal. Montreal, Canadian Industrial 
Trainers’ Association, 1953. Pp. 122. 

3. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Accent on Apprenticeship Training. Wash- 
ington, 19523 Pps 3. 

4. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Apprentices safeguard the Future of Indus- 
try. Washington, 1952. Pp. 1. 

5. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Apprenticeship; What it is and What it 


offers, by Reginald Perry. Washington, 
1950 teeters 
6. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 


Evaluating Apprentices; how to determine 
the Cost of Apprentices and record the 
Skills they acquire during Training. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 24. 
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7. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
National Painting, Decorating and Paper- 
hanging Apprenticeship Standards, adopted 
by the Joint Painting and Decorating 
Apprenticeship Committee, representing the 
Painting and Decorating Contractors of 
America and the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, 
in conformance with standards recom- 
mended by the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pp. 20. 

8. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
National Standards for Carpentry Appren- 
ticeship; prepared and approved by the 
National Joint Carpentry Apprenticeship 
Committee, representing the Associated 
General Contractors of America, Inc., and 
the United Brotherhoods of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America in conformance with 
standards recommended by the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship. Rev. ed. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 31. 

9. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Training Activities in Aircraft Establish- 
ments... Washington, 1952. Pp. 10. 

10. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Training Activities in Electronics Estab- 
lishments; Progress Report on a Campaign 
by the Bureau of Apprenticeship to stimu- 
late Training Activities in Plants engaged 
in the Manufacture of Electronic Equip- 
ment, May 1952-March 1953. Washington, 
1953. Pp: 13: 

11. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Training in Ordnance Plants; Progress 
Report on a Campaign by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship to stimulate Training in 
Privately Owned Plants engaged in the 
Manufacture of Ordnance Items, January- 
June 1953. Washington, 1953. Pp. 17. 

12. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Training Manpower for Defense Produc- 
tion, by W. F. Patterson. Washington, 
1952. Pp. 4. 

13. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Training Tool at Talon, by Reginald Perry. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 5. 

14. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Training Workers to keep Pace with 
Increased Production. Washington, 1951. 
Pp. 4. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


15. Montreal. Board of Trade. 
Employee Relations Section. Conciliation 
and Arbitration, tts Problems and Prac- 


tices; a Panel Discussion, Thursday, 
October 28rd, 1952. Montreal, 1952. 
Pp. 32; 


16. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Arbitration of Labor-Management Griev- 
ances; Bethlehem Steel Company and 
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. Economic Report of the President. 


United Steelworkers of America, 1942-52. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 42. 

17. U.S. Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. Sixth Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year 1953. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp. 28: 


Civil Service 


18. Great Britain. Royal Commission 
on the Civil Service. Introductory Factual 
Memorandum on the Civil Service, dated 
15th December, 1953. Submitted by H.M. 
Treasury. London, H.M\S8.0O., 1954. Pp. 
184. 

19. Saskatchewan Civil Service Associa- 
tion. Proceedings and Minutes of the 
Forty-First Annual Convention held in the 
Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, May 20, 21 
and 22, 1964. Regina, 1954. Pp. 111. 

20. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Veteran preference in Federal Employ- 
ment; a Handbook for Veteran Counselors. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 33. 

21. U.S. Congress. Senate. Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
Federal Benefits for Federal Employees. 
Hearings before the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, United States 
Senate, Eighty-third Congress, Second 
Session, on 8.2665, to amend the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended, and the 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended, and for Other Purposes, Feb- 
ruary 28, 24, 25 and 26, 1954. Washing- 
LOD Gra Ovel9o4e Pp: Ol: 
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22. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Latin America. Economic Survey of 
Latin America, 1951-1952. Prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America. New York, United 
Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 
1954.. .Pp.-217. 

23. United Nations. Secretariat. De- 
partment of Economic Affairs. Suwm- 
mary of Recent Economic Developments 
mn the Middle East, 1952-53. Supplement 
to World Economic Report. New York, 
1954: Pp. 128: 

24. U.S. Congress. 
the Economic Report. 


Joint Committee on 
January 1954 
Hear- 
ings before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, Congress of the United 
States, EHighty-third Congress, Second 
Session, Pursuant to Sec. 5(a) of Public 
Law 304, 79th Congress. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 899. 

25. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. Joint Economic 
Report; Report on the January 1954 


Economic Report of the President with 
Supplemental Views. Washington, G.P.O., 
19545 0 pal lt: 


Efficiency, Industrial 


26. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. The Organization 
of Applied Research in Europe, the United 
States, and Canada. Report of Technical 
Assistance Missions Nos. 81-82-83. Paris, 
1954. 3 Volumes. Contents—v.l. A com- 
parative study—v.2. Applied research in 
Europe—v. 3. Applied research in the 
United States and Canada. 

27. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Seamless Hosiery. 
Washington, 1953. Pp. 105. 

28. U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Division of Per- 
sonnel Management. Getting Work done 
with Fewer People: Some Suggestions to 
Supervisors. Washington, G.P.0., 1954? 
Doais: 


Employment Management 


29. American Managemient Association. 
Essentials of Effective Personnel Admin- 
istration; Case Studies of Successful Experi- 


ence. New York, 1953. Pp. 51. 
30. Brown, Paula. Bureaucracy in a 
Government Laboratory. Los Angeles, 


1954. Pp. 259-268. 

31. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Evaluating a _ Personnel 
Industrial Relations Program. Washington, 
1954. Pp. 21. 

32. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Economic 
Research Department. Fringe Benefits, 
1953; the Nonwage Labor Costs of doing 
Business. Washington, 1954. Pp. 15. 

33. Cox, David. Women’s Attitudes to 
Repetitive Work, by David Cox, assisted 
by Dyce Sharp and D. H. Irvine. London, 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
1953. Pp. 59. 

34. Montreal. Board of Trade. 
Employee Relations Section. Organizing 
to handle the Personnel Functions; a 
Panel Discussion, Thursday, October 22nd, 
1953. Montreal, 1953. Pp. 26. 

35. Scott, Walter Dill. Personnel Man- 
agement: Principles, Practices, and Point 
of View; by Walter Dill Scott, Robert C. 
Clothier, and William R. Spriegel. 5th ed. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1954. Pp. 690. 

36. Spriegel, William Robert.  Per- 
sonnel Practices in Industry, by William R. 
Spriegel, and Alfred G. Dale. Austin, 
Bureau of Business Research, College of 
Business Administration, University of 
Texas, 1954. Pp. 67. 


37. Viteles, Morris Simon. Motivation 


and Morale in Industry. 1st ed. New 
York, Norton, 1953. Pp. 510. 
38. Weinland, James Davis. Personnel 


Interviewing, by James D. Winland and 
Margaret V. Gross. New York, Ronald 
Press Co., 1952. Pp. 416. 


Foremanship 


39. American Management Association. 
Building up the Supervisors Job; with a 
Paper on Inne Management's Responsi- 
bility for Human Relations. New York, 
$953~ oP p: So. 

40. Henderson, Philip E. The Foreman 
m Small Industry. Washington, Small 
Business Administration, 1954. Pp. 28. 


Health, Public 


41. Ferguson, Sheila. Studies in the 
Social Services, by Sheila Ferguson and 
Hilde Fitzgerald. London, H.M:S.0O., 1954. 
Pps 300: 


42. National Conference on Handi- 
capped Persons, Continuation Com- 
mittee. Report. Pretoria, Government 
Printer, 1952?) 1 Volume. 

43. National Industrial Conference 


Board. Co-operative Medical Programs, 
a New Solution for Small Companies, by 
Doris M. Thompson, Division of Personnel 
Administration. New York, 1953. Pp. 36. 

44. Research Council for Economic 
Security. Disability Insurance, 1952: a 
Review of Disability Insurance Laws; 
Operators 1942-52; the Legislature Picture 
as of May 1963. Chicago, cl1953. Pp. 30. 


Incentive Plans 


45. Britton, Charles E. Jncentives in 
Industry. New York, Esso Standard Oil 
Company, c1953. Pp. 99. 

46. Illinois. University. College of 
Commerce and Business Administration. 
Using Standards and Incentive Pay in the 
Office, by Robert L. Peterson. Urbana, 
Nee “Epes 


Industrial Relations 


47. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada during 1953 with 
Information for Certain Other Countries. 
Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 48. 

48. Canada. Parliament. House of 
Commons. Standing Committee on 
Industrial Relations. Minutes of Proceed- 
ings and Evidence. No. 1. Bull No. 326, 
an Act to amend the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1954. Pp. 48. 
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49. Ching, Cyrus Stuart. Review and 
Reflection, a Half-Century of Labor Rela- 


tions. New York, B. C. Forbes, 1958. 
Pp. 204. 
50. Cornell University. New York 


State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations. Institute of International 
Industrial and Labor Relations. Labor, 
Management, and Economic Growth; 
Proceedings of a Conference on Human 
Resources and Labor Relations in Under- 
developed Countries, November 12-14, 1958. 
Edited by Robert L. Aronson and John P. 
Windmuller. Ithaca, 1954. Pp. 251. 


51. Great Britain. Central Office of 
Information. Labour Relations and Work- 
ing Conditions in Britain. Revised to 
November 1953. London, 1953. Pp. 43. 


52. U.S. Congress. Senate. Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Labor-Management Relations in_ the 
Southern Textile Manufacturing Industry. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Labor-Management Relations of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Eighty-First Con- 
gress, Second Session. Washington, G.P.O., 
1950-51, 32Parts: 


Labor Management Relations Act, 1947 
(U.S.) 


53. Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce. Labor Relations Committee. 
What Witnesses told Congressional Labor 
Committees about Taft-Hartley; a Digest 
of Factual Stories taken from Sixteen 
Volumes of Testimony illustrating the 
Need for Changes in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act so it will better service 


Employees; Employers and the Public. 
Chicago, 1954. Pp. 108. 
54. U.S. National Labor Relations 


Board. A Guide for Labor Organizations 
to the Filing Requirements of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, Section 
9(f), (g) and (h). Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp. 21. 


Labour Organization 


55. British Columbia Federation of 
Labor. Proceedings, Tenth Annual Con- 
vention, January 9th and 10th, 1954, Van- 
couver, B.C. Vancouver, 1954. Pp. 205. 

56. Montreal. Board of Trade. 
Employee Relations Section. Union 
Security; a Panel Discussion, Thursday, 
March 11th, 1954. Montreal, 1954. Pp. 33. 

57. Trades Union Congress. Delega- 
tion to South Africa. Trade Unions in 
South Africa. London, 1954. Pp. 18. 
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‘Haverford College, June 13, 1954. 


58. United Fishermen and_ Allied 
Workers Union. Proceedings and Reso- 
lutions, 7th to 9th conventions, 1951-1953. 
Vancouver, 1951-1953. 3 Volumes. 


Labour Supply 


59. Barkin, Solomon. Governmental 
Action Necessary for Full Employment; a 
Labor Program for Full Employment. 
Address. delivered at twelfth annual 
summer conference, Labor Education Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia Industrial Area, 
New 
York, Textile Workers Union of America, 
1954. Pp. 10. 

60. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Research Division. 
Survey of Welfare Positions; Report. 
Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 182. 

61. Fisher, Lloyd Horace. 
Labor Market in Calfornia. 
Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. 183. 

62. National Manpower Council. Pro- 
ceedings of a Conference on the Utihza- 
tion of Scientific and Professional Man- 
power, held October 7-11, 1953, at Arden 
House, Harriman Campus of Columbia 
University. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. 197. 

63. Palmer, Gladys Louise. Labour 
Mobility in Six Cities; a Report on the 
Survey of. Patterns and Factors in Labor 
Mobility, 1940-1950, prepared by Gladys L. 
Palmer with the Assistance of Carol P. 
Brainerd for the Committee on Labor 
Market Research. New York, Social 
Science Council, 1954. Pp. 177. 
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Cambridge, 


Labouring Classes 


64. Purcell, Theodore: Vincent. The 
Worker speaks his Mind on Company 


Union. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1953. Pp. 344. 
_65. Stocks, Mary Danvers (Brinton). 


The Workers’ Educational Association; the 
First Fifty Years. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1953. ep eLog. 

66. Sturmthal, Adolf Fox. Unity and 
Diversity in European Labor; an Introduc- 
tion to Contemporary Labor Movements. 
Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1953. Pp. 237. 


Negroes--Employment 


67. Cayton, Horace R. Black Workers 
and the New Unions. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 
Pp. 473. 

68. Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. Graduate School. Division of the 
Social Sciences. The Post-War Industrial 
Outlook for Negroes; Papers and Proceed- 
angs of the Kighth Annual Conference... 


October 18-20, 1944... Edited by Kurt 
Brown. Washington, Howard University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 220. 

69. Northrup, Herbert Roof. Organized 
Labor and the Negro, by Herbert R. 


Northrup... Foreword by Sumner H. 
Slhchter.... New York and _ London, 
Harper & Brothers, 1944. Pp. 312. 

70. U.S. Women’s’ Bureau. Negro 
Women and Their Jobs. Washington, 
Ge.O5 1954. Ppoeo: 

Older Workers 
71. Illinois. University. College of 


Commerce and Business Administration. 
The Effectiveness of Older Personnel in 
Retailing, by Robert L. Peterson. Urbana, 
1953 AaE Pasty. 

72. Labor - Management Conference, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Sth, 1953. The Problem of Retirement in 
Industry. New Brunswick. NJ., 1953. 
Pp. 79. 

73. Michigan. University. Conference 
on Aging, 1951. Rehabilitation of the 
Older Workers; edited by Wilma Donahue, 
James Rae, Jr., and Roger B. Berry. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1953. 
Pp. 200. 


Pensions 


74. Dearing, Charles Lee. Industrial 
Pensions. Washington, Brookings Institu- 
tion, cl1954. Pp. 310. 


75. Holzman, Robert S. Guide to... 


Pension and Profit Sharing Plans. Edited 
by Saul B. Ackerman. Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., Farnsworth Pub. Co., 1953. Pp. 64. 


Quality Control 


76. Barkin, Solomon. The Application 
of Quality Control Techniques in deter- 
mining Work Assignments and Standards. 


New York, Textile Workers Union of 
America, 1954. Pp. 16. 
77. Barkin, Solomon. Trade-Union 


Utilization of Quality Control Techniques. 
New York, Textile Workers of America, 
Bd? Pp..22: 


Russia 
78. Bergson, Abram. Soviet Economic 


Growth: Conditions and _ Perspectives. 
Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson, 1953. 
Pp. 216. 

79. National Industrial Conference 


Board. Industrial Russia; the New Com- 
petitor. New York, cl1954. Pp. 88. 


Social Security 


80. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Research Division. 
Social Security Expenditures in Austraha, 


Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand and 
the United States, 1949-50: a Comparative 
Study. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 42. 

81. Council of Europe. European 
Interum Agreement on Social Security 
Other than Schemes for Old Age, In- 
validity and Survivors, with Protocol. 
Paris, December 11, 1953. London, H.MS.O., 
1954. Pp. 35. 


Time and Motion Study 


82. Brown, A. F. C. Time Study and 
Methods. Notes on the Ninth Annual 
Industrial Engineering Conference of the 
Management Division, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the Society 


for the Advancement of Management, 
April 29th-30th, 1954. Washington, British 
Commonwealth Scientific Office (North 


America), 1954. Pp. 5. 

83. Illinois. University. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. Motion 
and Time Study, by L. C. Pigage, and J. L. 
Tucker. Urbana, 1954. Pp. 47. 


United Nations 


84. International Labour Office. Sum- 
mary of Reports on Ratified Conventions 
(Article 22 of the Constitution). Third 
item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 
239. At head of title: Report 3, Part 1. 
International Labour Conference. Thirty- 
seventh Session, Geneva, 1954. 

85. International Labour Organization. 
Eighth Report to the United Nations. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1954. 
Pp. baz; 

86. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Commission on Human 
Rights. Report of the Ninth Session, 


Geneva, 7 April to 30 May 1953. New 
York, 1953. Pp. 88. 
87. United Nations. Economic and 


Social Council. Commission on Human 
Rights. Report of the Tenth Session, 
93 February-16 April 1954. New York, 
1954. Pp. 84. 

88. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Statistical Commission. 
Report of the Eighth Session, 5 to 22 April 
1954. New York, 1954. Pp. 18. 


Wages and Hours 


89. Montreal. Board of Trade. 
Employee Relations Section. The Guar- 
anteed Wage; a Panel Discussion, Thursday, 


December 10th, 1953. Montreal, 1953. 
Pp. 24. 
90. National Industrial Conference 


Board. Top Management Compensation, 
by Thomas A. Fitzgerald, Statistical Divi- 
sion, New York, 1953. Pp. 63. 
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91. New York (State) Department of 
Lazor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Wages and Hours in All-Year 
Hotels in New York State, April 1958. 
New York, 1954. 1 Volume. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


92. Canada. Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Employees Compensation. 
Report on the Government Employees 
Compensation Act and Related Matters. 
Ottawa, Dept. of Labour; 1954. 1 Volume. 

93. Prince Edward Island. Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. Annual Report, 
1953. Charlottetown, 1954. Pp. 26. 


Miscellaneous 


94. Australia. Department of Labour 
and National Service. Occupational 
Descriptions for Migrant Selection. Mel- 
bourne, 1953. 1 Volume. 


95. Caplow, Theodore. The Sociology of 
Work. Minneapolis, University of Muinne- 
sota Press, 1954. Pp. 330. 


96. Japan. Ministry of Labor. Measures 
for the Protection of Young Workers in 
Japan. Tokyo, 1953. Pp. 46. 


MeGill Issues Booklet 
Gn Job Evaluation 


The identification of what is job evalua- 
tion in industry and an analysis of some 
of the problems arising from the installa- 
tion and maintenance of formal job 
evaluation plans comprise the basis of a 
research bulletin recently published by the 
McGill University Industrial Relations 
Centre. The bulletin is the first of a series 
of research reports to be issued by the 
Centre. 


Among the major topics included in the 
report are the following: the development 
of job evaluation, the administration and 
maintenance of job evaluation schemes, 
participation by labour unions, job evalua- 
tion and labour relations, the advantages 
and disadvantages of such plans and the 
economic implications of evaluation 
programs. 





Reeent Publications of 
British Labour Ministry 

Recent publications of the British 
Ministry of Labour available from the 
United Kingdom Information Office, 275 
Albert Street, Ottawa 4, include the follow- 
ing (prices in parentheses) :— 
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97. Murphy, Gardner. In the Minds of 
Men; the Study of Human Behaviour and 
Social Tensions in India. 1st ed. New 
York, Basic Books, 1953. Pp. 306. On 
behalf of UNESCO, the author, a well 
known psychologist, went to India to study 
the causes of “social tensions’. 

98. National Industrial Safety Confer- 
ence. Proceedings, 1958. London, Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents, 
195477 Ppa0r. 

99. United Nations. 
Social Council. 


Economic and 
Economic Commission 
for Latin America. Possibilities for the 
Development of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry; a Joint Study by the Economic 
Commission for Latin America and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. New York, United 
Nations, Dept. of Economic Affairs, 1954. 
Pp. 142. 

100. United Nations. Secretariat. De- 
partment of Social Affairs. The deter- 
minants and Consequences of Population 
Trends; a Summary of the Fndings of 
Studies on the Relationship between Popu- 
lation Changes and Economic and Social 
Conditions. New York, 1953. Pp. 404. 


Annual Report of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service for 1953 ($1.25). 

Report of Committee of Inquiry on the 
Training of Supervisors (50 cents). 

First Report of the Joint Committee on 
Human Relations in Industry (30 cents). 

Time Rates of Wages and Hours of 
Labour ($1.70). 

Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories for the year 1952 ($1.50). 





FLC Publishes Booklet 
Gun Shop Steward Duties 


A booklet designed to give shop stewards 
a working knowledge of their duties and 
responsibilities, entitled The Shop Steward, 
has recently been published by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. The 
functions and duties of a shop steward in 
industry are demonstrated in a purported 
conversation between a chief shop steward 
and a newly-elected steward. 

The booklet, prepared by the Education 
Department of the TLC, deals with such 
topics as the collection of union dues, 
grievance procedures, labour-management 
production committees, the reception of 
new union members and the knowledge 
required by stewards of the workers and 
their jobs. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended July 24, 1954 Week Ended June 19, 1954 
Total Males Females | Total Males Females 

Tota, Civmian Non-INSTITUTIONAL POPULATION.... 10, 254 5,102 5, 152 10, 240 5,097 5,148 
Av Civilianilabourtorce. ease cee ete nsec tae 5, 556 4,332 1,224 5, 462 4,252 1,210 
Persons a6 WOrlo..:. crni dot eon oie erie erent: 4,891 3, 853 1,038 bela 4,011 1,160 
SO MOUTSLOTSIMOLE ep osc ace meee cere Ch ate nee 4,584 3,695 889 4,826 3, 836 990 
ILess"than:35: hours weseee a ts oe eee ieee 307 158 149 345 175 170 
Usually work 35 hours or more...............+: 118 92 26 136 105 31 
(a) laid off for part of the week................ ca = * 10 he * 
(bb) Ton shortitumees ssee ten sie een eee ertioe: 34 24 10 44 32 12 
(c) lost job during the week................... " e 2 Mg * 
(d) found job during the week.................. * ~ . = x ~ 
(6) (bad weathera: cece ethene cone eee 27 P| e 17, 16 * 
Gig) aa Obit ct ee aR Fn cSt alent ce pwn Me Ae eee yo 15 10 * De, 17 - 
(2)hincdustriglecdispube. seam senmnne aeetan seni * i * ~ = ~ 
(H) avacationvaesparee nee eee ener 17 12 “ 12 * * 
Gi) Others e teense eens iene iereirn ert titel 12 * * 18 14 - 
Usually work less than 35 hours...............- 189 66 123 209 70 139 
Persons withnjops OL a taWwOlk aeeeeeeeeeeenene 493 336 157 106 81 25 
Usually work 35 hours or more................- 476 328 148 103 79 24 
(a) lardcoth tor fullewee lk mcerrrteeraree teers “ * ce Me - 
(b)badtweatherhnces a aeecere seer oer = - i a ed be 
(e)-allness Rie ac ee enter ete one: 4] 34 44 35 ~ 
(djhindustrialicispute seers ene ene cen me iy . m | ¥ 
(@)EVACAtlON 4 eerie ae a eee erie ie ies 418 280 138 4] 29 12 
(E) “other tens ee ere Oe ee ea oe he “ “4 ; ~ ms 
Usually work less than 35 hours................ 17 ~ - = a a 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (!)........ 172 143 29 185 160 25 
iB. Persons notiin' the labour forcess..-- +. 4-6 see * 4,698 770 3,928 4,778 845 3, 933 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work..... 180 116 64 179 113 66 
(b)¢keepin guhoOuse: Meneses eek ee 3,514 e oolo 3,416 ie 3,414 
(c) come torschoolfer te ee eee 12 ts ! 587 292 295 
(d) retired orsvoluntanlyidles se .eeeeie ae 944 622 322 578 428 150 
(G) OCD Grae. hiseet eae. ae | Sete ee ane coe ae 48 25 23 18 10 


(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported 
For all these who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 


looking for work. 


Nore: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada as a 


whole in all characteristics. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





Week Ended July 24, 1954 Week Ended June 19, 1954 
sees Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Part-Time | Total Full-Time | Part-Time 
Work Work Work Work 
Motalloolaingtorworles eee eee eee 188 173 15 108 193 15 
Withoutiobs tae viee ai coc eeeeeeiacnion 172 161 il 185 172 13 
Under Jlemonthen een ee eee eee G2 a liae apie cco ail nearer teers O.Lialicte: ote seiteove.c101s)| eee eee een 
l=—s3 dmonths cians eee aes Lae DU a lleehane ee cetiete call la cere erent 52til ae &. Son pc aed Seren 
A=1G INONUNS sete cet Teer eee DO Wes cette os ton| eee ee te ne pee HM og 3 ae 
Vel 2 INONtHS Ae eos See oo DOO. See Pn ae oe DT Wie Spereuore Sis: rael| aia hereto eneae 
S=1S) mMOMbMS ccc ele eke eee ei ee oe rn he elas ie PD, nv eressscacee oc (> ete eran 
190 anGlOVeERsa eee sees thd [ram Sheri leueeReRR oo ro taA all AR WAAL DR Etof coc0 .0 
Worked azote aie cisse sipestacabe otek tetorctevensisve cites 16 12 * 23 21 “i 
1=Thours ee seco ee ee ere ¥ * * * * * 
D5=84 Hours: yekios oy Laced. eon ete 11 bd 2 16 15 od 





Norte: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada as a 


whole in all characteristics. 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED JULY 24, 1954 


(Estimates in thousands) 


























IORI, Man 
—- Canada Nfid. N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B Alta 
(1) at > i a 
The Labour Force °) 

180) dalits doar ani arin in Ort ee to Se ROE EE 5, 556 101 417 1,567 2,027 996 448 
Agriculpural i202 tech eimscosis ess ass 1,014 - 59 254 291 387 22 
iNon=Aloniciiltunal/aecmie cca rein <hr 4,542 100 358 iL ale! 1,736 609 426 

AL Segre POM ibines tis tisinpa cial vsn ain Sunciehetogie 4,332 86 336 1, 223 foo 805 345 
Wag IS (igs) iris Ga ante Pe aoe oe 953 56 244 268 365 19 
INOn=aenicultunala semen een 3,379 85 280 979 1, 269 440 326 

Premales Cth, whe ab at ier idey stvlktitn ws ss Yo 1,224 15 81 344 490 191 103 
PR ULC UE COLE att a ate euaisea cere ayo ie gunn. winxolenieys 61 < * 10 23 22 ~ 
INoOn=Acnicul tural omens steer 1,168 15 78 334 467 169 100 

JUS cis steht tae SINR nO eR AED eR aI 5,556 101 417 1,567 2,027 996 448 
HA UO VATS resect sttiat aedeleu cess 676 14 54 221 223 116 48 
AU CIV CATS GeeR RO RET tile tri nice oecn eee: 727 15 53 233 248 131 47 
PORTA CATS ce atintie oer er haere ees 2,492 47 180 709 906 442 208 
ADR OARVCALS ee eee err ima i ees 1,444 22 110 360 563 262 127 
GORVEATSHANG LO VG echt me ieee 217 * 20 44 87 45 18 

Persons with Jobs 
ANUUS GANS IRONS caoocenadaadosoesoecaeoe 5, 384 98 402 1,493 1,972 986 433 
RIGS ee ee Taste este eee be asisine 4,189 83 322 1,162 1,492 797 333 
GIN ALCS pee ee Mice eae ae etal wis te 1 195 15 80 331 480 189 100 
HL APER SAIL LURE Es ah lcs nad Situated acta ovepaicle er udints 1,009 “s 59 251 290 386 22 
INOn=Aericul ture leeeteryderim ciate ee 4,375 97 343 1,242 1, 682 600 411 

Paid Workers. .25¢sn20s+00 anxied A Oe has 3,991 78 301 1,125 1,568 552 367 
IM aes ee. so eee ee ae ee Se sop ye 2,938 65 231 828 1,142 395 277 
CET] A Sia eee eRe ete ies cea onremeaeierieine osiers 1,053 13 70 297 426 157 90 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BOthISexeseaeee cea hime scrnn anor 172 ~ 15 74 55 10 15 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

IB OGHESEXESIs ete ae ties estate cicwee et ade alas 4,698 140 440 1,306 1,533 845 434 
IES. no One OOU COCO On aan ern ban 770 38 83 190 224 140 95 
LST a CSM Pe et acct he tela e eee 3, 928 102 357 1,116 1,309 705 339 


(1) Includes estimates for certain remote areas in Ontario, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada 
as a whole and 1-8 per cent for Ontario in all characteristics. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








Period Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairies Yukon Pee Micice 
vis is See ee Oe ee 2,777 | 18,005 | 48,607| 17,904 7,924 | 95,217 39, 044 
AOS ==2 Rroyitall lM es eee ey ee ee 2,198 13,570 39, 041 12,975 6,123 73,912 30,700 
IGS RA Wat lll ee a wn, POPU 3,928 46, 033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194, 391 95, 818 
iKGVe A= Bray hel i, 3 ae en eS ae rr eS 4,531 35,318 86, 059 23,560 15,030 164, 498 66, 083 
TE LRTI ie 5 Cie ng et a he 4,049 | 34,294 | 90,120] 27,208] 13,197 | 168,868 68, 269 
Pe ——JantiaryJuly..:...sice-ii.+sneeees 2,738 | 19,209} 50,465 | 17,642 7,979 | 98,033 41, 008 
Pabde “TanubrieJulyy.<csk guve sailor aden oes 2,373 | 18,028 | 55,633 | 17,825 7,745 | 101,604 44,698 





ie ee ee _ ee  — 
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TABLE A-5.—_DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








oO 
= 23.8 
she eS) A=R=| a 
: S23 B= | de g 
© Simao Sg | -a&s © 
: =a ao | .8 © ais, |e re 
Period SE "4 | oO, =: Aa | 28s p 6 
ES = fea d oa ly. = ww! Ses] & = 
bP Gael eee a ere er ot ee 2 | e196] 3) 8 
as B gis > 3, 2 eo a Z| = 
oe 1 A: 0.9 5 a0 icy |p Sees 3 a) ° 
Ay O | BO] OR |, m < SY) esao] 4 o) H 
1951—Totalite ccs eerteckosiecn cee AOU Oso LiZie meet interersco.s'| cleteeere 25 B90 «| enor c tee ete ei] Ceeetes 5,402 | 114,786 
1952 —Totaletncc acne tern ae TAOO4SEIG, O00 sae arccoilteo ses el ae ces 1G O71 Se eeeterat tase earree | otra eee 1,526 85, 029 
1958—TLotal aes coc ae cee cio neem 10,021 |6,339 |1,855 |3,185 |13,766| 17,250 879 | 26,492 |10,380| 966 91,133 
1958—January-July...........0.-060% 5,779 13,626 |1,113 |1,904 | 6,963} 13, 142 506 | 15,126 | 4,532) 614 53,305 
1954—January-July...........-....- 5,928 |4,395 11,390 {1,850 | 7,584) 8,842 545 | 17,790 | 8,372) 444 57,140 


Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table 





B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





; Utilities, 
a ooey Transport- ence Rappie: 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- ation, ony acces mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion elas Geedne Labour Total 
Trapping, S a eta want % Income 
Maine orage, ment) 
Trade 

1948—Average.............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—-A verage.............. 33 PAV ee 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—A verage.............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average.............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average.............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average.............. 49 203 4] 154 131 19 597 
11949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average.............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average.............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—A verage.............. 76 302 62 230 199 32 901 
1953—Average.............. 73 330 70 250 215 34 972 
1952— Jam iativneneeras sete 80 282 48 215 188 Dil 844 
Mebruanyeesacencntt 82 287 47 216 193 30 855 

Mar chiceepetre eis acre 75 293 48 217 193 31 857 

A Drilee oe an ewe eee 64 295 53 222 194 31 857 

IVES iofoto peer nk 70 295 59 227 198 bl 880 

June. 23, Sense Wg 295 61 231 202 31 892 

J Ulysse eeeote 72 297 70 234 198 32 903 

ANIC USt eens meer 78 308 7h 234 198 Be 925 
September........... 80 315 74 236 203 33 941 
October-en eee 83 Biles 78 238 205 34 955 
November........... 84 321 75 242 206 33 961 
December............ 78 325 62 244 205 34 948 
1958—January.............. v2 321 58 246* 203 34 934 
ReDrusry.a eee ee 70 326 55 234 205 33 923 
Marche. shee cane 62 328 57 234 210 33 924 

April, Wee acct e 60 328 63 251* 210 34 946 

May eeaeie ak totes 69 331 12 246 214 34 966 

JUNC See Geechee 75 333 72 251 216 34 981 

July ee eee hid 330 76 253 212 35 983 
AUPUStre noes 80 334 81 253 212 34 994 
September........... 80 337 82 356 224 35 1,014 
Octoberaececn tee: 78 333 83 257 226 35 1,012 
INGvemberee-haee 77 328 76 256 224 35 996 
December............ 71 333 69 255 225 ale 988 
1954—Januaryeenes reece es 65 322 56 245 223 34 945 
HM@bTUATY cn maaceta ee 66 325 54 247 225 33 950 
March ieee nae: 62 323 54 245 226 BB 943 

SA pralBy Greece t8 59 SPP 59 251 229 34 954 

iM diy Py oy. Se care 69 320 67 253 232 3 975 

JUNG hee eee Cree 74 325 70 259 2s 35 1,000 

1 Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. * Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 8 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At July 1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,509,606. 











= cs 
Eo a 
a See 5 
ts le be a = a| 34 a 
Year and Month 3 3 oh is a) 2 © 8 £ 8 ae 
Pivs lea | 5 Pe ls | Sas es lee 
i= Lome! ao 
Celta | eS 2s lee oe le ee ee obeea lane 
MOA Ter AVCERLOO ER cree ec cieletne eels sn. ceteiete:s Carly shows 93-3] 92-1] 104-3] 97-8] 94-7] 93-6) 97-2] 88-1) 97-1 
HOURS A VOTAROINES, crect ctakG ties oe ctoneelchs O07, | eet. 102-6) 99-6} 105-2) 101-2} 98-9 7-2) 99-5) 93-7] 101-3 
HAO — ACV CLAS Oe ceettave taste c ve ciere crc sictels 100: ON eee 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0 
LODO = Ay CAG OM hyo ecient tye «eae cies « LOTS eee. 110-3] 95-6} 102-6} 100-5) 102-7) 100-8) 100-8} 104-5} 100-8 
MOD mA Vela TOnn. em seins caves Se ts dite 410 tell 108-8] 111-7 112-6] 100-3} 109-0} 109-2) 110-4} 103-9) 106-0] 112-4] 106-1 
NOH 2——-AWETADO hire cid este nak si carcieitbes 111-6) 130-2 123-2) 104-0} 109-5) 113-4] 112-0) 106-0) 111-4] 120-8) 106-7 
HOBBS. ORES 5 tanabneas oo dn aoe sose Go Gn 113-4] 140-9 116-4] 101-2) 101-4) 112-8) 114-7) 107-2) 116-0) 128-5) 108-4 
July 1s) TIPE P eo aut He cic ORS Eee 112-1) 183-1] 127-0} 107-8} 107-9) 114-9) 113-5} 107-5} 116-2] 123-3) 95-5 
Jan. We LOD SR Ras cere cae cei e sisterein aiereteners's 113-0} 182-4) 116-7} 99-3) 107-8! 113-8) 114-5) 106-7) 113-5] 125-7) 106-4 , 
Feb. LOD SAM oe cris: dertelem t siccncietetelee 110-3) 125-3 110-8} 101-0} 100-6} 110-6) 113-1] 104-0] 106-2} 121-6) 101-0 
Mar G5 SMe cron ee atekt teie'd avele cravaralets « 110-0} 117-8 103-7| 97-9] 98-6) 109-7) 112-9} 102-5) 105-7) 122-7) 102-1 
Apr Veen Doe ee ace cis terete. 7s 'osere.apshapetione 110-0} 122-4 104-0} 96-9} 96-6] 108-3) 113-2} 102-9) 105-7) 121-6) 104-6 
May Le ODS MED irs crs eters os. arte ea ekshs« 110-9} 183-6 108-3] 97-4) 94-8) 109-1) 113-4} 104-8] 109-2) 123-6) 106-5 
June ee LO oeenrere 12 Stacie ls «.c.+ ele -stevdialcishe 112-4) 144-1 118-8] 100-7) 99-6} 111-8) 113-7} 106-7} 115-1] 127-7) 108-1, 
July LOD OER sf orae seine biccoatectersretets, 114-9) 154-7 119-6} 108-9} 100-4) 113-7) 115-7] 109-3} 119-7) 131-3) 111-6 
Aug. mob Ginetisee see ste ers lerecer ese stevere shavare 115-6] 156-6 124-6] 104-2] 105-4} 114-0} 115-4) 110-5] 123-3] 135-2) 114-2 
Sept MeL OS amis wie Seats ete & 8 ecto aes. a 116-6} 156-0 124-7] 104-0} 107-1) 115-6) 116-5) 111-1) 123-3) 135-6) 114-7 
Oct. me LODO metre crete aheltrsos/ésiatrardterste's 116-9| 157-4 119-8} 104-7] 102-2) 116-2) 117-1] 110-5] 123-9}135-0} 114-6 
Nov ila DINE. Lee RRs ASCO AEE oman SIS om 115-9} 149-8 125-2] 103-9} 101-9} 116-3] 116-3] 108-7) 124-1} 132-4] 110-2 
Dec Tee HST: lo BRIG GOLiS Ce ROC ROI GOO 114-1] 141-2} 121-1} 100-2) 102-3) 114-6} 114-8] 108-8) 122-7) 1380-1] 107-1 
Jan. DELO DA ere ura eRe ec elssetonetomie rate: 6 109-9] 125-4} 105-8} 97-5} 99-7) 108-7] 112-3} 104-7] 115-9] 124-7] 103-2 | 
Feb. DG OL EE Ty ct dee teh «vawteemcetes 107-0} 113-4 96:0} 95-4} 97-6] 105-7} 110-8) 100-9} 109-5} 118-3] 97-5 
Mar. UR Da tavtcre sc avait sts, crs exerersienolete % 106-6) 112-3 102-4] 95-2) 96-8) 105-2) 110-2} 99-6] 108-7) 119-4) 98-5 
Apr. el OOM eters ciaiete e aleate ac ieieccee ete © 105-6} 1138-1 93-4] 93-3] 91-3] 103-5] 109-0} 99-9) 107-4) 118-5) 101-8 
May WUD OA aie 2 asta ase. Stess, oye cts, Suettte, wiexals 106-2] 117-9 97-6} 92-8] 90-2) 104-5] 109-0} 100-4] 110-0} 119-0} 1038-2 
June fete ODA een otits le caavayequiavens a" aieroie eis 109-0) 122-2 111-0} 96-1} 95-4] 107-7] 110-7] 103-2) 116-9) 124-7] 106-3 
July PO Ae ee Poe teistcfeaci sacle cheiareis eusiokstels 111-5} 184-0 113-2) 98-7| 98-2) 110-5) 112-2} 105-6} 122-6) 130-4] 108-5 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at July 1, 
MOS mere See att cietersiot o cis sueetelecmearete 100-0} 1-6 0-2} 38-4) 2-3) 28-4) 42-3) 5-1! 2-5! 5-2! 9-0 





Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 


Year and Month 


1947—Average................. 
1948—A-verage..........c.0006 
1949—Average............0005- 
1950==A Veragesan saat eel oe 
1951 ——Aweragie wae eas creer 
1952—Average...............-- 
1958 —Asvieragevne wns tess. 





July i a Es PARI eee as ceca rah 
Jan. L958 So eee oer ieee tee. 
Feb. {el 953) error 
Mar Tees ORS) re merece font. 
Apr Aree OOS ae ae. aicieteeie « 
May ALD Bein ae ee ola 6 OA 
June ODS ie ot meee. 
July T1953. Saeco cce 
Aug. Ler S seen. Wer eReeme eens 
Sept. Lal ODD area eee aaa ce: 
Oct. ODS cree, Sena sorte 
Nov OOS mer cae cere 
Dec th O Soke a wee wer ee 
Jan. exe O SA Stes. seeds edebere 4 
Feb. Leu G54 tet Sone err fe 
Mar Tee Ob4 taal Sh ae nrrne 
Apr. Lie lO 54 on hie Ses eee 
May De ODS Serco cee 
June 19054 Ap eee 
July Leel954: ee. See 


100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers 


Employ- 


ment 


FOODARORBDOOWO © 


RON ABHOSO 





Industrial Composite! 


Manufacturing 


Aggregate! Average 
Weekly |Wages and 


Payrolls 


Index Numbers 


salaries 


Average 
Aggregate] Average rier Employ- 
Weekly |Wagesand| ‘outa ries ment 
Payrolls | Salaries 
$ 
80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 
93-2 93-2 | 40.06 100-1 


“4 44.84 100-9 

125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 
140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 
151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 
140-4 125-6 53.96 108-8 
141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 
145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 
147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 
146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 
148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 
151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 
154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 
155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 
157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 
158-7 135+3 58.11 115-2 
157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 
154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 
145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 
146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 
147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 
5 “9 

3 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate, and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S, 








Area and Industry 


(a) PROVINCES 


PAU ert e eee ea ere cie crore ares cnaieorahet ota 
PB CUbLS HM © ONUTIUIOIE seycyets elie eters cel ate ei aiers)< 


COAINCA DAY Seren cn ok ee citiniy wlale pw cates 


(b) Merropo.titaN AREAS 


SLOTS ee etter a actrees sicirapecucte h 


ICD CC ese eaee sre tht cle Sew eemor 


ODE Eiioe be ot ince een Een 
INGiaa rath alls weap ce irs cretetete wi. cr sanner ate 
Ea LATIN eS maar dala ant aihc «ile ste stebore + 
POLO O MS eee eee Ole eee tee ccsion alee eres 


ral (eee eRe Ped stats cn elestcineet eine 


BVVEIN CLS Oise Teer ete els lots bose oictievadsneerare 
Secs Shaey MIGROS Gr Som etn cooobainn ee 
ites Walllvam— poeta utes e eels e 
WAN Pea ane tae serena cries eo arahakei esis sxe 
TEXAN. 0 Balmakns respaeta cao aeRO eee 
ISHRSIIS REC) NOS hora boa Gee OC 
IE GLIMNON DONS Me cciskasie statsars: « Releaiear da 
CRIBS Aiontaiblocn on. ARO O aC OU DEE 


(c) INDUSTRIES 


Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 
BIVItraitra anim Meiners eae to aia atric, a5 chase ae 
Via ntihar CGULIN Overs eters ovarian «Geel ckene rake 
Dura bleGoodslyessasanwee ace: 
INon=Durable’'Goods).....+.+-+4+-- 
PONS TEUCCLOMM ee iatre siete ras aks si -3- 
Transportation, 
CATTOUE eee ee Catteries aie cial ein alsa 


“TENEEYG Kelis othoeke Gomis AO ae eee 
Finance, insurance and real estate...... 
Service? 





Employment Payrolls 
July 1 | June 1 | July 1 | July 1 | June 1 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 
134-0 | 122-2 | 154-7 195-2 178-0 
113-2 111-0 |} 119-6 | 150-6 | 148-7 
98-7 96-1 103-9 131-4 126-0 
98-2 95-4 100-4 130-1 124-8 
110-5 107-7 113-7 150-6 | 145-8 
112-2 110-7 115-7 155-4 151-8 
105-6 | 103-2 109-3 140-6 | 135-4 
122-6 | 116-9 119-7 165-8 | 156-8 
130-4 124-7 131-3 175-7 166-4 
108-5 106-3 111-6 | 155-4 151-6 
4111-5 | 109-0 | 114-9 | 153-5 | 148-9 
114-6 | 110-3 120-9 152-7 151-3 
93-9 91°8 99-4 121-7 116-7 
111-4 109-4 112-4 147-8 | 145-5 
98-0 94-1 95-6 | 129-9 120-0 
113-7 111-5 | 112-0 | 152-1 152-1 
99-2 97-3 105-6 | 125-6 | 124-1 
107-9 102°1 106-0 | 148-4 137-6 
67-2 66-4 85-3 88-3 88-2 
111-5 110-8 114-2 151-6 150-2 
112-3 110-1 109-9 155-8 | 151-0 
97-3 97-8 95-8 134-7 134-8 
139-2 155-4 166-5 174-5 192-4 
144-6 146-7 166-9 | 216-3 | 212-2 
109-8 | 110-0 | 123-9 149-8 149-2 
120-9 120-1 119-8 | 171-1 168-0 
104-3 104-3 111-7 142-7 141-8 
81-7 81-8 8-1 110-3 111-0 
98-8 97-9 108-4 136-9 134-0 
103-7 103-3 108-6 | 145-2 143-0 
136-9 134-3 133-4 184-2 181-5 
112-8 | 111-0} 117-4 156-4 152-5 
123-5 122-4 124-7 192-0 180-4 
97-1 96-9 116-2 131-2 | 126-9 
109-3 107-8 | 141-0] 144-9 | 145-1 
107-6 | 105-6 | 124-5 146-2 141-4 
104-0 | 101-8 105-0 141-0 | 136-8 
123-9 120-1 112-4 175-7 168°3 
125-7 122-9 | 120-4 175-4 171-5 
147-2 141-5 | 149-7 | 209-2 193-5 
132-6 | 129-8 | 130-1 184-0 | 179-7 
103-5 101-9 102-4 146-2 142-3 
111-0 | 108-5 109-7 156-8 151-5 
89-4 77-2 93-6 | 1383-6 | 110-2 
111-3 108-7 113-7 151-5 | 148-8 
108-7 107-7 114-7 151-5 149-0 
116-1 116-7 125-9 161-3 160-0 
102°3 99-9 105-0 | 141-8 | 1388-1 
117-1 110:0 | 127-5 | 173-5] 157-1 
111-4 108-8 | 114-5 144-5 | 140-5 
119-7 116-0 | 117-1 169-5 | 163-8 
114-5 113-2 112-0 157-7 155-1 
127-3 126-6 | 120-1 163-9 162-8 
ln || aalateal 111-1 154-8 | 148-2 
111-5 | 109-0 | 114-9 153-5 148-9 


Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 



































July 1 


1953 
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Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries in Dollars! 





July 1 | June 1 | July 1 
1954 1954 1953 
54.70 | 54.69 58.12 
44.84 | 45.16 44.47 
49.78 | 49.08 48.09 
50.12 | 49.48 48.66 
55599) || Spool 54.40 
61.33 | 60.67 59.77 
56.64 | 55.82 55.49 
55.98 | 55.56 55.36 
59.84 | 59.25 59.18 
65.32 | 65.05 64.28 
58.94 | 58.42 57.57 
42.93 | 44.21 41.90 
60.82 | 59.62 59.48 
47.14 | 47.31 45.88 
47.54 | 45.73 45.90 
47.49 | 48.43 46.58 


75.59 | 71.63 70.08 
67.78 | 65.70 68.26 
67.65 | 68.65 67.76 
60.94 | 60.07 61.06 


54.21 | 53.57 50.61 
52.09 | 52.08 49.82 

55.66 58.80 
58.32 | 58.17 55.93 
61.84 | 61.14 59.22 
58.81 | 58.16 57.63 
59.63 | 56.98 57.94 
69.95 | 70.38 68.23 
61.00 | 60.54 59.16 
65.24 | 64.42 63.86 
56.84 | 56.64 54.25 
61.35 | 59.13 60.94 
62.28 | 62.02 61.80 
67.39 | 67.22 64.71 
50.97 | 50.68 48.80 
54.36 | 54.27 51.94 
38.26 | 38.62 36.80 
58.94 | 58.42 57.57 


a 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable groups include the remaining manufacturing 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 











All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 
eee Hourly | Weekly EL veIREe Hourly | Weekly ieee Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings | Wages ours | Earnings | Wages Earnings | Wages 
No. cts. $ No. cts. $ No. cts. $ 

1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 37.20 42:3 73°4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—A verage...... 41°5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
1953—Average...... 41-3 135-8 56.09 41-6 147-1 61.19 40-9 122-9 50.27 
July 1, Obes. 41-3 128-6 53.11 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48.57 
Jans alee Opoeee 38-3 134-0 51.32 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Hebew Up el05se ce 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mar. WARS BIR 8 ae 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 50.33 
(ADDS a eele Loan see 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41-8 121-3 50.70 
May 1, PODS e.g 41-8 135-5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 50.80 
June LPO bore se 41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41-3 123-1 50.84 
July Te e105 Bi sae’ 41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 40.8 123-5 50.39 
Pitas thy. WOR So oe 41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60.90 40-6 123-4 50.10 
Sept. 1, 1953..... 41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 40-8 123-0 50.18 
Oct. Leleoaoe.- 41-5 136-6 56.69 41-9 148-5 62.22 41-1 123-7 50.84 
Nove. “1, absaee:! 41-4 137-4 56.88 41-7 148-8 62.05 41-0 124-8 51-17 
Dec; 1, 1953.4. 41-2 138-4 57.02 41-7 149-5 62.34 40-7 126-1 51.32 
a Terie tee Ob4 aa ae 38-5 140-4 54.05 39-1 150-1 58.69 37-8 129-1 48.80 
Hebew 1, ol054.. 2.5 40-7 140-4 57.14 40-8 151-4 61.77 40-6 127-9 51.98 
Mar. DS ol9D4. case 41-1 140-6 57.79 41-3 151-6 62.61 40-8 128-2 2.31 
Apres il al954.55.2 40-9 141-0 57.67 41-0 151-7 62.20 40-7 129-0 52.50 
May Ai, S054 5oe 40-6 141-8 57.57 40-9 152-3 62.29 40:3 129-9 52.35 
puncme. ll, wl ObA cess 39-8 142-2 56.60 40-0 152-1 60.84 39-6 131-4 52.03 
July 1s IY Goa 40:5 141-7 57.39 40-9 151-6 62.00 40-1 130-9 52.49 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1. 
TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 
CITIES 

(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 





(in cents) 
mi July 1, dune 1,7 July. 1, | July 1, | June 1, a Julyaer 

1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 
Newioundiand ct viccicbo cscs eee ee ee 42-6 40-9 43-2 132-3 138-4 131-6 
Nova Scutia #5...) BU G2 ee ee 41-0 40-3 41-4 123-3 123-2 121-1 
New Brunswick. | 20.08..5 Wookic tat Ee, 42-4 40-8 42-2 123-6 125-2 117-2 
GQusltee: ..h6. 46. : de BL. de Tee ee ee 2 41-0 40-4 42-2 129-0 129-3 | 194 
Ciiterloreed..0 2.0445. 0 ae an eR ee ee oe 40-4 39-6 41-3 148-5 149-3 143-8 
Manitoba 200 ea... t <2 cat ace tee. LR ER ee 40-2 39-9 40-6 134-8 135-9 131-5 
Suskuichownin..| Mick Sete k ol eel bate | 40-7 40-3 40-9 145-0 145-7 135-8 
LD CETA ya eb ie acti c ie: eat ee eee eee 40-3 39-8 40-2 146-4 146-6 139-8 
IBritinh Colum bigs. cae aisteat thst can Geen 38-1 37-6 37-7 169-6 169-9 162-4 
Rompe oe sot NS tnd Sas oe) eee 39-8 39-5 41-3 135-1 135-1 128-7 
MOrOntO cee etc e ote see eR he eee 40-3 39-5 40-9 150-4 150-2 144-1 
Hamilton, yore eee eens 39-6 39-1 39-9 159-2 161-1 155-8 
AVIDGHORS (erste selendoch OO orks EE ee 39-7 36-6 41-4 168-1 168-8 165-6 
Winnipee 25% noch ther Say sks oo eee hee 39-9 39-6 40-3 133-5 134-4 130-1 
WATICODY OT se loackat actus 291s oh RRR RRO Bo 38-1 37-5 37-8 168-7 168-0 161-2 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 














Average Hourly 














Earnings 
Industry ws 
July 1\June 1\July 1/July 1|June i|July 1 
1954 5 1953 
No. cts. 
WMUTTLLY Docs ese ier GCE, Ses ti AMAR HNne ne aoe ae eee 42-8 153-0 
Mire Cetlieivanit inl Grantee eta sperete «eres crate eicua clersieicieters t cleveiac 44+] 155-6 
NGO LCE PRN tee asic icitent oma retajhasine moe erases « 46-0 133-3 
@tirersincual enn oc ceived ates acmremeies ea neea es 43-0 170-3 
CLS ee, ere ete ete cease cts ceo Sisal er Maines. srareterets Shera eer 39-8 153-4 
(CROCE pels Mikes cro eR ACI TES ELI OIC oR ae an 39-4 149-9 
Glance GULa leas seme rer siesiele cisisisreiniaei cease oteicists aise oe 41-3 163-7 
INGuerileta leeeeeetiC tie Sate cute tudioame teeta bamene ne 42-9 141-5 
INE RUN ULL A COUNTIES er a tw sicck eieve ele ope tiers oviaaermeere hans 40-5 136-2 
OOd! an Gilera g Coty iiss savas Si seiaereeier toes Abie suntate 41-4 114-5 
NEGa ter CLUGhS eat terete ete ad cio aise reset vicnena eeietemsteie eae 41-5 141-9 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 37-7 : 93-5 
(GreinemUlleprocducts dente ry sauce ccs ch acne 42-2 -5| 128-6 
Bread and other bakery products................... 44-1 -1] 104-4 
MstilledrancdemalteMliGuorse sence ccs ses teres eg ocereere 40-9 +2) 142-2 
ikobaAccorand wOOaACCO PLOCUCtH i. wees ec ces ae eee es eee 40-6 +1} 183-0 
Rubber products... 2... .0...6s0008 Silage apie ot ee 40-5 -1] 143-8 
eon CNermpLOGUCTG MER ee nA MEE feleios cbs sie. s-ave arsercl i tia ieicholetese.e 37 °5 -5| 96-8 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................-. 36-7 -9| 92-7 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 41-0 -6| 107-6 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 38-7 -4) 110-2 
WioollenkrooUse triterece eines we tieitisscianorceesioty eters 43-1 -6} 101-0 
Myc MetiChiex UMeS ANC SLIC wor eelet oie wiaiclaccceieies s7s 4 slaistere 43-0 -6| 110-2 
Glotiines (tex tiletan stun) ee tess «tere alaisicieisieniercie w= + s/dicis.c.ecs 34-7 -4| 95-3 
INF envate) OL EMI meee ioc crc lciclone tase vaxevecai eve e veraidie sjeieeerey= 34-8 -7| 93-9 
Winn OngerCLOblin Came wmeiermel toate iemicine. Sisters niece ates 31-9 -0| 99-6 
Nm SOOGS A Mente or ieee ac there vc tie cares sara 36-3 -1] 95-5 
EV OO GE DFO CU CES eM Marais eieh ata ait Siazisisr aise slavalelars te ws oleae 41-6 +5] 119-4 
SEW lle LAT HN TS ep ppee opener eneyes aps) Sols «© A/ora/=\«) s-oxefalevere 41-3 -9| 125-7 
NING Ureereat crete cr ar re tevealen cia seco eieisteigats eis lo sia ei stwrere sais 41-6 -0} 110-6 
Other wOOUsDrOMUCESErs triste ars sie1eresisteiele.s sie’ ai viele ciavecs/2is 43-3 -3) 105-4 
PA DETADLOCUIC UA MtETT ie ter terrae erent fis once wi ceive craeye 42-8 -9| 151-6 
ieirlhey Ghavel joshersre soot lS ame deems Soo pono SeODReOrna ce 43-1 -7| 161-6 
@fher paper prog UCtS ae siti cme sess polclacis «eisiaccis otis 6 ere 41-8 -6| 121-4 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-2 +3) 159-1 
SIronkand steew pPLOGUCla se erecee as siete che c\clers s eieieic clsyevers «fs 41-0 -6| 1538-5 
Xo TC UU ret) CTCIGS er gestsreleicielalete «fe esis 2) 21) 012 610\ ol iene 39-6 -9| 161-0 
Fabricated and structural steel...................05- 41-7 -9| 160-9 
EAT CWaALO. AN GNtOO Laem stcts sisters srs naa) sieielsiasaieree slays els 41-1 -9| 137-4 
Heating and cooking appliances..............-...... 40-8 +3) 134-0 
HPONVCAStIN ES ee eens Beit e yale. isle a. ecoisale we fae aio ete e 41-2 -2| 149-8 
MachineryaimaMitaCbuULINg eel > «cic s)aeieia,s sivis.s s\e/sie 2 - 41-8 *8| 145-7 
IPpimvanayan igor rave lel Creo ocoenduatieol aac Ga Uono 40% 40-1 +3] 170-5 
Sheet mmeraliproducts easccss wae +s se was ssisisies cee a 41-9 -0} 145-0 
=A Wrgahavey oXoy nee uA G).ON (2X0 ROU OVOCXSN Gy sR ROD ONO DUO OODOORE oo OAc 40-1 *8| 157-1 
PASTE ALG TGS PALL Gm cen wee cheers scare sieves sivivisleaVeteie’ siete nea 'erare 41-1 +5] 156-5 
Maton vieniclesir tyne stan tae e.clt sisisiesis aoiine nannies 38-5 -0|} 171-2 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................- 38-4 -3| 157-2 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39-8 +3) 156-7 
‘SLatiyo) opbadlvo bnoyes fhevol seyoyshumbiv=s oo Cae ene PAO On ang OCOONT 42-1 +8} 145-1 
SN onsferrousemetal PrOGUCUSinsnyeale ces sills as ae elsieleis => « 40-7 +3) 151-6 
/Niktiwaubonmndnn tnoys lich hee ao Cape oc caGbae COCOUDUnOCG TOt: 40-1 -4| 142-4 
Brass ANG CONPCE YO CUCtS ois, sic 1s eiersisis) close) cis/aiaiei cin elaie aie 40-8 -4| 140-8 
PING in eee COLI MO ye erevelg ate siclelelsisis.e/eicle/eieie <0-6!s les 41-1 +1] 164-0 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies.................+-+. 40-0 +2) 144-4 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 40-1 +2) 158-7 
SiNon-metallie mineralproducts.«. cess. ccccccc ansass 43-3 -7| 184-8 
Gea pLO GUC ts med somite iy sraieee, ty elaicisisiele exec slsier eininie olen) che 44-6 +1} 122-1 
(Glasstame ye aes) prOdUCtS a cicieiciclsjcinvert' o1eisislleleisisiele e114 42-4 +3) 132-5 
Products ot pevroleumand COAL, ...... 2600.62. -sannssce 41-1 -1} 180-5 
Wem Cal Pro dUCts semi cstscle les aralca ti es'sie elnleiniele winiaic 41-2 +3] 138-2 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-5 -4| 114-6 
NCIC swalllcaligiAn BANGS sacs mle auc ««sslejucielals «9's. 42-2 -4| 158-5 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..............-. 40-6 -9] 111-6 
BD) rte to lese OO Cae te Heber vieco eal ais nis) © <orsy 1alwieleleransielayyioiy vial 40-9 -1| 147-0 
INGN=cEH Le OOS ee rmeeine cance cise a= = se lelere ele «a icteielel ele 40-1 -4| 123-5 
(GOTSIAATRUIG 44 amen oc 6c Cn BO CREDO DOU oC OOCe Tee Couer 40-9 -6| 141-9 
Buildings and structures sc... s2---cies ecsaceeeees os - 40-7 -5| 155-7 
Highways, bridges and streetsS..........-+-ssseeeees 41-3 -1] 111-6 
Blectric and motor transportation...........sseeeceres 45-1 -0| 135-8 
SUTATIREY, J os.g oondhs Ann ipo epO oc DEO nee Doe corer on uiC DEN erc 41-2 -1| 77-7 
Hotels and restaurants, + ..-- 60s. +-sces sees screen 41-8 Bi) fé7/eil 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...........--+-+-+: 40-9 -1| 75-4 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 

















Average Weekly 


Wages 


July 1\June 1\July 1 
1953 











1954 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 











ible 
° ours 
Period Worked 
per Week 
Monthly Acverace 1045 sees eerie 44.3 
Monthly Average 1946.2... 00.02.00 +e00s 42-7 
Monthly Average 1927.2c.ecs steers tee 42-5 
Monthly Average 1948...:.........+.+.- 42-2 
Monthly Average 1949..............-.0+- 42-3 
Monthiya Avena rent O50: mss sectarian aie 42°3 
MonthivyeAcvierace 95] pees cemria sere: 41-8 
Monthly Awverager L952) eseenteeree eure 41-5 
Monthly Averages 953, <1 avederteie +s ree 41-3 
Week Preceding: 
July 1 Oo mentee neh oie 41-3 
August TEGO S Sr eres sates Sayers eccteats 41-0 
September, ite O53. errr cece nr en ceteneninrs 41-0 
October teal OD Sag der fon ect ee eee 41-5 
Iteyiexenloye Ub URie5. Shag knGosousnanne 41-4 
IMecember™ il aL bdrcasets eee tee eee 41-2 
January Ded LDA: costsrawtressvete.< 4 Scrasote 41-0* 
February ee ODA rs etn cette oo eae 40-7 
March TSR OD ANE eek) ata io ae 41-1 
April 1 LODE ern. aoe ayer 40-9 
May DLO A cence nee erie meee 40-6 
June TRG bee ee cea tee acokniers were 39-8 
July Ty ODE 3G) oo. ire eevee crete ¢ 40-5 





Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Index Numbers (av. 1949=100) 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Real 
Weekly 
Earnings 











Norts: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


weekly earnings index. 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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(Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
The actual figures are January 1, 1954, 38-5 hours $54.05. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757; inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders’ from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local oftice (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations trom workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form) UIO8- 751 sand iorm U1C 77572) ak 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 


employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 
Persons losing several days’ work each 


week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Aankh Unfilled Vacancies* hie ating for 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
Srprenmabysre “eM OSI: oe ae SER ee oaceneee 42,785 25,876 68,661 57,497 29, 269 86,766 
September es Oe ee oe dencR ite en mene oe 19,940 22,620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 Ie y/L eyo 
September Ai iO Ol perry ccaevcs eee coal cuentas ovSiere tiie sts 29,631 16,558 46,189 97, 634 53,969 151, 603 
September NPR O Stee Poke a eee ty aavaveyetaea cleaners 43,331 15, 966 59, 297 79, 627 47,509 127,136 
SEDECTID CHAM Uinta OO Dire cehnicinlorcosseisielelats, ve ste watentless 26,178 20,870 47,048 105, 169 Oleot 156, 290 
September Mel ODS Bees aya stokseet aiacicv overs te, ovaraes colesiesaurcre 24, 203 20,321 44,524 113,191 48, 634 161,825 
Baiee fem) 5 Stam tree yy a eran, Ste aoe 24,025 17, 806 41,831 117, 827 53, 453 171,280 
November SLOSS tes cr, tavsleaararesstas aah aneteasie exolediege vaesce 15, 282 13,058 28,340 144, 520 60, 997 205,517 
December LOS eee Ne cnt ay ete inn cege nese 15, 446 11,868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315, 607 
Januar Pap ON dep R Re A ial. roectonsos layers 8,298 9,121 17,419 | 354,965 84,306 439,271 
epranty LBL yee ee Pees iieia cates chedatan creel smeta nieae 8,406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 103,112 542,745 
March La Oar reirciste Mrs eve nrswvsteie sunt ee 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562,651 
April Ce OE Ay Aare Nica 8 tage sane a afar evaera cs 11,434 12,293 MBS (OU 466, 120 101, 933 568, 053 
May PLO Ae bee ie A Beret ctr aecle pitonciay stel-q sharers 14,942 15, 335 30,277 378, 873 86,818 465, 691 
June Oa erect oi eds cot sre me emaioia eek 14, 284 15,790 30,074 | 237,848 76,782 314, 630 
July thee Se FOE Sh Gs apo sa GBs ScD arte 13; 251 14,417 27, 668 201,931 81,112 283,043 
August ily MOEN Ot Oe anens erm oein COT OO 1251138 12,913 25,026 181, 457 77,396 258, 853 
Isajoueremoysye th, Oe C)R Sa den coeaeooenboceoaar 13,691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 250, 879 


a 


* —Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES Bye Oe AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 30, 
1 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change from 


June 30, July 31, 
1954 1953 


Industry Male Female Total 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.........................- 850 869 1,719 | — 386 | + 20 
BOD@S try oo 5scesidicss cise Hele ea tig site Ws bee tert he 5 tate n re elo Tare 936 7 943 | — 828 | + 10 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 672 42 714 | — 45 | + 53 
Meta LiMn in oor ht sclactorw-ciess eveueke Sroate tere keiate tetera ner tustares 134 12 146 |} — 4) — 206 
UTS Fe eee eee eer oe en Re re RTOS Hieraig SR Stas danaroege 163 12 175 | + 48 | + 56 
Non=Metal Mining So0e. \- tcc storm nite sletereeettioecretecc erate 330 2 332 | — 94} + 189 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits LST | Saree are 18 | + 8] + 1 
Prospecting wien. wsccc nae ee eee HER eee ane. 27 16 43 | — 3; + 13 
Manufacturing. oars cade wcciste facie eee eee eee 2,630 3,117 5,747 | + 1,081 | — 4,326 
Roodsand=Bevera ress. saci seit ntcoateiner en iecteree ees 137 756 1,493 | + 803 | — 139 
Topaccomnd ehODACCO Le LOGUCLS a. see teEte eee eae Sues... 8} — 5] + 3 
Rubber Products comma sas co oe een aioe eel: 22 23 45} + 6) — 94 
Leather ProduGtsus.te sees oie oe oe as ee oe ee it eele 49 169 218 | + 60 | — 158 
Textile Products, (GxcepelclOobningy)im see sem oie tenis). 83 149 232 | — 13 | — 162 
Clothing:\(textile'and tur) jaa. eee ie octenie tetieatiocinte : 114 1,387 1,501 | + 597 | — 889 
WoodiProd ucts tise. treo below cto ec eraaie rele tes keer 346 53 399 | — 105 | — 350 
Paper Products sas. ote teote: ss dtd svamie oisieeseeneeire dae 67 Sil 98 | — 67 | — 74 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 89 80 169 | — 52) — 162 
troniandusveclabroductses ane ae eae eect 356 95 451] — 99 | — 476 
(rans portationse GUlpimen tei oseiecaree ce erre oe teitors 304 36 340 | — 2); —-— 1,002 
INon-Ferrous) Metal, Productshs:. eee an ieee eek 63 31 94 | — 27 | — 120 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................08- ie 100 273 | — 17] — 237 
Non-Metallic) Mineral Products. c.ocncess © cineeicil «se 46 19 65 | — 9] — 113 
Products otseeuroleumrand:Coallen erie. seerere eee ene 5 10 15) — 8} — 28 
@hemical Products ste cence oe ete tien sion 118 83 201 | — 51 | — 167 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................ 50 95 145 | + 20 | — 158 
Construction 8. i ees eee eee cea tien ciales 1,837 85 1,922 | — 57 | — 1,851 
General Contractorsaes amanda leet et eters 1,249 54 1,303 | — 130 | — 1,564 
Specilelrade,Contractousancec ermine darian eer: 588 31 619 | + 73 | — 287 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 641 225 866 | + 6 | — 587 
FL TANSPOLEAEION fatcc eis eae ere ee ee a Ore eerste 529 70 599 } + 81 | — 537 
SSEOEAM Oi ois ey erties Aconaere ere aie fic ere tee See Eitan thats oieee rats 24 21 45} — 52 | — 20 
COMMUNICATION F ci toe oreo en eae one hrcete eats 88 134 222 | — 23 | — 30 
Public Utility Operation 23 se iccccc-s ciececcssccciccsesses 67 20 87) + 238 | — 88 
RAG rte oetts ror CS EE ae Soca ee Cee 1,576 1,761 3,337 | — 430 | — 1,878 
Wholesales ares epacemte co rae reiteeon oe eee 525 435 960 | — 227 | — 453 
TG Gat lee sie 0 ape Sitar, Sareea ces ences rc te Peet cee ee he 1,051 1,326 2,377 | — 203 | — 1,425 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 548 47 965 | — 310 | — 1,080 
Service: )\f obo see eee ee ee ee ee Rice ee Oe eee 2,364 6,787 9,151 | — 1,862 | — 2,816 
Communitysor Public:Servicesn. sass ecceeenecisennies 378 1,192 1,570 | — 114 | — 526 
Goyermnmicnt: Services. eee en ne eee 886 455 1,341 | — 97 | — 345 
ReereationiServicea.2 sieice se ean arteee ie ee eaten 294 118 412 |} — 55} + 101 
Business: Servie@.tdes oc.cs esac herenc eee oe eee 295 490 785 |} + 176 | — 121 
Personal Servicers ios oobi cee ree 511 4,532 5,048 | — 1,772 | — 1,925 
Grand "Total. sciuncccheo wens bec ne ee 12,121 18,330 25,451 | — 2,358 | — 12,548 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3. 





UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND SEX AS AT JULY 29, 1954 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications 


Occupational Group for Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.... 1,373 907 2,280 4,628 1,122 5,750 
@lericaltworkorsteeseerscrccrretre ti cicecan 857 2,541 3,398 10,141 20, 146 * 30, 287 
ALOTEW OLICOLS aepeeeneieys rarer nee ors, dokoae 1,382 925 2,307 4, 282 9,087 13,369 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 842 5,238 6, 080 19,578 11,819 31,397 
Seamen......... STFS 0 DO MTA EO STOO | Cn VE eee 846 1 847 
JApgatenlh avis eh ave | Wakponuaye ts Oooo dboodoe cbc 1,069 574 1, 643 1,266 269 1530 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 4,602 1,989 6,591 80,355 20,448 100, 803 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

LODSCCO) Mere rei anes ce sae 70 13 83 909 511 1,420 
Rextilessclothing@etcC. «chin. ascesee- 134 1,633 1,767 4,015 13,184 17,199 
Lumber and wood products......... 1,047 i 1,048 7,402 191 7,593 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 48 16 64 993 323 1,316 
Leather and leather products....... 41 118 159 1,075 1,013 2,088 
Stone, clay and glass products....... LDF leer aor: 15 249 53 302 
Metal workin verre ican iecs.: 400 17 417 15,058 1, 220 16,278 
Hlectrical ere tetris idketi eter Aes 98 11 109 1,756 1, 203 2,959 
Transportation equipment.......... LGR eer rhs oe 16 1,527 112 1, 639 
INE ITNIN Shee et eee eeee ts tare: Neocon erertieetereis S8olsteen eee 88 QO Gs lnrteertete ices 1,207 
CO ONSTLUCHIOMPEE eee aot aya cite erect 1,000 1 1,001 14, 664 3 14, 667 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 444 6 450 11,496 94 11,590 
Communications and public utility.. 68 1 69 455 2 457 
PPrade@anasservices «acute cess ceue wl 171 135 306 2,248 Iroo2 3,580 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 778 34 812 12,846 866 183, 7f 
HLOTEMEO Meee ere onto 76 3 79 1,644 332 1,976 
PANDLONTCES cee Rca chile cca LOSS | Stay eres 108 2,811 9 2,820 

Wnskallediworlkersmscsecthe fet cerita: 1,999 728 2720 60,361 14, 504 74,865 
HoodsandstobaccOmen cs. sae osc ie 384 419 803 1,650 2,292 3,942 
Lumber and lumber products....... 163 7 170 5,343 272 5,615 
Metalworking. site cise ae 36 7, 53 6,947 582 7,529 
1@ OFS LLUCLION ES Remereresy re taiek eee onievere 6345 | Poeene ee 634 20, 452 1 20, 453 
Other unskilled workers............ 782 285 1,067 25, 969 11,357 37,326 

Grande otal ye pein seo nae Wea wie ot nents 12,124 12, 902 25,026 181, 457 77,396 258, 853 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 











1944-1954 
Applications Placements 
Year $$ 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

ee ae b Barn Gicciacnaeh 5 tc Soe ee nce aera 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
TICES cierto Bick cro RRR SNORE Eo eee 1, 855,036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
LO GT creas ic. GE ORCS 5 a ee 1,464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624,052 235, 360 859, 412 
LO a iercreet Pena oie et ave weave reer ae te Rian Biers 1,189,646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1 Oey 6 cn ED © Ce aCe Beh cer oe ee ae 6 eee 1,197,295 459 , 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
sO Ree Arn ctent Meher, MORN MeO atte cee 1,295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
LEAD le At Bib 1) Abc ace ice an a 1,500,763 575,813 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
TEU cases k a oy G. nits Bat Ce CRMC RSIS ees on A St 1,541, 208 623, 467 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
IMS JANN a6 OOO OE Ceo THe ee es sooall tes gest ater) 664,485 | 2,446,174 677,777 302,730 980,507 
OHS Peat tctre matte ee Lataercmencee RIK asfadoe otis 1,980,918 754, 358 2,735,276 661, 167 332, 239 993,406 
ies) CPC an neve NS). deem uous BOG a ee 1,173,189 475,270 | 1,648,459 294, 930 182, 871 477,801 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


‘Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Estimated Month of July 1954 
Number 
ea 
: enefit 
Province in Last nes Days Benefit Amount of 
Week of he Paid (Disability Benefit 
the onc = Days in Brackets) Paid 
Month* eneih 
$ 

INC WLU LAT Clee ewe pree iets irae catsratsteletere a Siriele sid. « @ slaraha 2,414 712 73,819 (518) 248,591 
erin COP LGW ALOUES ala Cl anne ieteietcrietanie re cisrelcleces aicis octet 664 191 15,610 (203) 43,719 
INE BICC, sari qatsled 6 6 Cann OOS UD COLD ear es 7,192 2,585 174, 483 (4, 087) 552, 430 
INfSK7 JBVANEK ME 5. os 5 30 SR ODE EBS COL On ee nen 6, 169 1,714 153, 729 (2,347) 489, 228 
Qe EC ere ei hart ae shatahelelera/audiateen ocieus Suaerecsotesars 52, 285 25,787 | 1,446,627 (31, 159) 4,302,291 
OTRUAT LO Meer ie hearers lactose Sis ai elolede) ambos 66, 135 28,351 1,561, 479 (23,759) 4,883,279 
Manitoba........ CIs iS tcalS Wipe eens SIS DIO oo REE LEG 5, 622 1,683 150,584 (4, 105) 435, 807 
DAS KALCI OWA eee Mente rere eran gti a inieie Zot «icicles <rapsia’ 2,264 594 51,197 (1,344) 149, 156 
ANISGSRDS 5 05. s Gao ted GheO AE DOR AO O OE ee rec 6, 830 2,610 157,350 (844) 506, 408 
Brrtishi@olumbia.,.......06002 0: BREE Re Cir T RG o CoS ETE 13, 850 6,976 372,250 (7,944) 1,149,189 
Iowa, Canvyeky, Uoilig, iiee Sc cgoeccre sb oeeonoEeodcoce 163,425 71,203 | 4,157,128 (76,310) | 12,760,098 
Ibtecil, (Chraaeky, Units), WME AER se oanddueeeogueoce oan 0006 168, 680 81,942 | 5,050,883 (81,681) | 15,702,229 
Thal Cantixcln, cinihys Uses Be peaaeeecearneterscneo 89,747 49,164 | 2,383,416 Cee ) 7,148,024 


enn nn __— 


*Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2.-ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT JULY 30, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND 
SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES * INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province and Sex 


Prince Edward Island... 
Mise Ath ieee. 


Meal ey netomat ares 


Male.cliite ose ces « 


Male. tos, Bae: 


*Shown in brackets. 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


Total 
Syaeil (G16) 
3,585 (14) 

246 (2) 

690 (11) 

503 (7) 

187 (4) 
8,486 (124) 
7,246 (104) 
1,190 (20) 
APPS 1G) 
6,129 S(O) 
L393" Ls) 
61, 148(1, 109) 
43,167 (706) 
17,981 (403) 
14,401 (923) 
53,996 (630) 
20,455 (293) 
7,004 (177) 
4,253 (126) 
2, (ol (51) 
2,204 (41) 
Ip S20 moO) 

881 (8) 
6,876 (121) 
5, 056° (95) 
1,820 (26) 
16,751 (214) 
128245  a( 161) 
4,506 (53) 


188, 913(2, 815) 


137, 503 (1, 937) 


51,410 


(878) 


Days Continuously on the Register 





6 and less 7-12 13-24 
622 376 379 
575 363 356 

47 13 23 

116 60 108 

85 46 83 

31 14 25 
2,043 795 1,062 
1,845 692 928 
198 103 134 
1,149 696 888 
978 584 713 
171 112 175 
11,068 6,085 7,970 
8, 228 4,455 5,694 
2,840 1,630 2,276 
16,817 ihe (eve 8,968 
13,057 5,807 6,494 
3,760 1,930 2,474 
1,682 451 671 
1,070 275 359 
612 176 312 
353 195 258 
210 101 130 
143 94 128 
1,595 596 744 
L127 428 519 
468 168 225 
3,614 1,548 2,242 
2ntho 1210 1,671 
901 337 571 
39,059 18,539 23, 290 
29,888 13, 962 16, 947 
9,171 4,577 - 6,343 


JULY, 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


otal @ansd saw Ulva 004 see 


Total, Canada, June, 1954 


i er ay 


ee ee 
ed 


i ee er re ee 2 
Sislela!» 9.6 90.00 Vis wt 068 6.0 06 6 es eleis sien se 
i ie ee ary 


rr 


ee od 


Totals@ansdanduly-0l9b300 eee eee 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


pending from previous months) 


inly ake 
19 
- 73 and 
25-48 49-72 eae Total 
651 547 1, 256 2,969 
612 §22 Aad ay 2,774 
39 25 99 195 
120 88 198 537 
89 57 143 369 
31 31 55 168 
1,314 870 2,O02 7,096 
1122 719 1,940 6,059 
192 151 412 1,037 
1,341 1,012 2,436 5, 907 
ileal {lt 844 1,879 4,804 
210 168 557 1,103 
10, 600 7,707 17,718 43,091 
7,201 5, 267 1A Sey 29,305 
3,399 2,440 5,396 13,786 
12,106 7, 944 20,879 30,395 
8,546 5, 644 14,448 20,197 
3,560 2,300 6,431 10,198 
1,032 719 2,449 4,290 
560 409 1,580 2,364 
472 310 869 1,926 
334 207 857 Peas 
202 120 560 635 
132 87 297 488 
990 631 WeevAl) 2,990 
716 443 1,823 1,984 
274 188 497 1,006 
2.715 1,563 5,069 12,540 
1,982 1,039 3,629 9,116 
733 524 1,440 38,424 
31,203 21,288 55,534 110,938 
papa Mall 15,064 39,481 77, 607 
9,042 6, 224 16,053 33,331 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 


° Not 
Total Entitled . 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to patitles Pending 
£ Benefit Beneht 

1,420 1,002 418 ieocG 888 488 634 
276 186 90 265 206 59 79 
5,186 2,896 2,290 4,464 Blea 1,343 1,752 
2,676 1,596 1,080 2,676 2,076 600 WR 
33,756 18,777 14,979 34, 854 27,832 7,022 9,085 
45,513 2d els 22,978 43,741 35, 868 7,873 11,866 
2,810 1,704 1,106 2,945 2,108 837 338 
988 653 335 1,026 732 294 203 
3,901 BIBS 1,764 4,338 3,350 988 765 
9,743 D220 4,517 10,059 7,686 eae 1,906 
106,269*| 56,712 49,557 | 105,744t| 83,867 21,877 DigooL 
114,797 64, 628 50,169 | 117,005 96,341 20, 664 26, 826 
75, 869 45,513 30,356 78,371 55,776 22,595 19,216 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 16,401. 


{In addition, 16,278 revised claims were disposed of’ 


Of these, 1,026 were special requests not granted, and 731 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,298 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








: “Watt Month of | Month of | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement July, 1954 | June, 1954 | July, 1953 


iBenetitavearm ob established Smcerey eavte.sceiits ator onte tetra sik sb anes aateeremee gd 8,696 10,276 7,344 
Claimants Disqualified* 

INO tRINEIID Oe meerete er tari eraciee ciietoie: + <siaiona aie Sininasa a atta tiesiiwiciee wes 8,018 3,053 11,276 

Noticanableotand not available for works. see. cece on seit eiisiectee eal: 2,155 2,414 1,807 

TORO WOR AUG 1A) A LA DONT CISPULO Gay. ches «ele adtadcs sin preiv's cla ot's ele « aale Rene so 507 407 152 

Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 801 1,075 1,005 

EPCRA BPG) TOP LOISCOD CUCU S oorviere xigistsrchssis av rhesahais naa'diecs 219.6) OAM are celeereare asa 737 830 638 

_ Voluntarily left employment without just cause.............0..eeeeeceeeees 4,871 5,345 4,623 

Failure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women Tylo2 1,193 911 

CW CHOTTCRSODS reer mee eects eels starote se Gicke vidi aie cites bio iatiene ap ate esdists.esdigiare mreraoaerers 1,925 2,418 1,213 

ED MELE che Mei eet rei ote wie ties te Pietro te t's POR He Wk wd ene! a wae as ampere aa eg 28, 862 27,011 28,969 


*Data for July 1954 include 6,985 on revised claims, 


{These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














At Beginning of Month: Total Employed | Claimants* 
LQ acme IN NN Se, Src wesc, fogs tcus acgcar siege rot w 4 solbshen isi sus) sustate: salavat evahei@uavelete ete ri svehoratel le 3,150,000 2,902, 200 247,800 
8 IIE cota oe HHS 6 boo ae earths. Glo PICic Toa 3.0 tee SPI rook obo Dig Oo CGC Sea ee he 3,161,000 2,822,600 338, 400 
EXGTAU, sevsiy ondle HOSE DO BEES OI GOO oO RIS COD an ced meOCo op copemene 5 acs om 3,317,000 2,805,300 511, 700T 
IVETE a8 cio kon cut Marien PR En ORI Eb Sioa tity Gn ener ici cadets Eee eae Oe MeecieneT opera tars 8,342,000 2,829,400 512, 600T 
February 3,339,000 2,844, 200 494, 800+ 
USTITTENAY:, wiceomet S Seis a CURSO aoe otis de aC UIE ap de BR EOMene aol Dnaetiostd oro ae 3,328,000 | 2,937,000 391, 0007 
3—D r 3,276,000 3,037,500 238, 500 
“i uae 3,230,000 3,076, 400 153, 600 
CB) CLO DCT Pere rere em retort ec ttalicioaeie Pe la oherels: ete aray era eke vet a/auey ehevoveter ssyern) Sleneiensheteralie 3,220,000 3,100,600 119,400 
September 3,197,000 | 3,085,700 111,300 
PATO US Go Tene etter p teres cranes is uahRe chelates Disiovas. ot ai © sue" olchctehenstevoi sl orsveloferar diets 3,171,000 3,060, 100 110,900 
Ut, noc acotmouns So oodbr GnRn oa de ap.60.c 000 cnt nooueenDoonAapECrRaudoddH OC ac 3,161,000 3,041, 200 119, 800 
ULI ee e e ersict heals ecw eee averse circ aiitvae os cate bat ote: de afalistonaleyans rai enetey avisleTareyeretareustions 3,116,000 2,972,900 143, 100 


*Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
tIncludes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO SEPTEMBER 1954 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


























ee 
ommo- 
He Total Food Shelter | Clothing | (ouschold dities and 
ervices 
NO49—Janarveaae be imtratee oc ariet aes. 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
HED CURT VA ee ome Cit entree re 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
MEAT CYAN eRe re anit tek eee cine oe 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
UNTITILOMONER Cycle ie oe bane noe ays Bie aie aes 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
IVE any Sereemiscsiccehs te isan eee ae coe 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
TIMING eens eerste, che hee force uajs ore aroha dats 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
ANTI 2s rot Sane Cho ieee SOR a Oe 100-0 100-2 100°3 100°3 99-7 99-8 
AUGUST ss cet tent tation aart 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
SepLENMD eric yer ticye lle: sachs ieee 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
OGtoberns ot sane cade Waa Tk acts 100-6 100-8 100°5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
INOVeM Deriannaccch 7 cers cvs ci. 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
DD ecem bene week Gnvschn Some sates. 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
EY CAT Merah as yeaa ats oferagaitécis wb eu ara 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
ROD Oana. ci te tice caves tse bade 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
iy eMaearahaic tebone tore lclarsiean niles. «i or9hs.» 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
IM sir Ghiteacentec Wer ism te d.deien< basses 33 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
INN all, Saas SOS eR roe 101-2 99-8 104-9 99-2 101-2 qe 
ANUS irre Cetera store ie ot tem eer aton, se ane 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 He 
ARIDIVE 3 ceoicto CCR OI GCE Re ae era 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 ete 
LTR eoptks coor am Racin sess ene 102-7 102°6 107-4 99-1 101-6 Tae 
PATIOS be peer me ltepaterayclencrsiel > Mohaeacsveret a 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 if 
Sep belialaems sees ctepaysps vd snes ore @adow 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 ieee 
October sector oe hee eeu 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 een 
INO Vem DERE ee eile tetataey ce erenne 106-4 108°4 109-5 101-0 105-1 : 
ID) SCema DOR Mess eae ee ae tes oc 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
ASEM Astin oo oan GA eee 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
Bales AMURT TT ae ae tots lhss Ses Fe cle 107-7 109-9 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
Ne DrMATYrreniotnc + Oe ee sate .a terete 109-1 111-0 110-4 ete ve te 
MEI G, cans ACA ee One cutee re ee 110-8 114-1 111-5 ae mee Tee 
eat ee ee aoe 00/0 112-7 110-4 
Meee Cy yee 112-2 114-3 ie 109-5 113-8 111-8 
APC ete ay cferer siete cust batt coats, sia oe Oh Or 113-7 115-8 115-2 ae hae a 
TIE Mies te ea ieee na 114-6 117-9 ae 110.7 115-1 113-4 
PAUP US tere tepstensteleyais attic «Gist <teissciontreters 115-5 119-0 114-8 aa 118.5 113.6 
Dep bem b Cla asmrataalersiascusleiayotets cite 116-5 120°-5 oe a ee aie 
Octobencgeceen cova eon ste cee 117-1 121-3 117- re ae oe 
INO VETO DER eatin «ctor cre ear ots ah ove 117-9 122-5 118-2 : ae 
December...... 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 
SACD Ee Gen dat ae Gr BORO CEO ne a mete 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
LEIS EE oe 118-2 122-4 a ee es te 
EG rusiveumetestceitentore acide ser sie 117-6 120-8 ee ae ese a 
Warr clatten sestaet, ietene sicleias ainks muoraetee 116-9 117-6 aes 112-5 116-8 116-6 
Adu, é.stiso hom ROME oe Ree 116-8 117-2 119.6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
IV givens oe rater oreicers: nceie tts okt as 115-9 115-5 120.4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
Aiba tet Gk en SSS Geen eee eee 116-0 rae 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
(Ah oun Behe ea 116-1 116-0 120-6 M7 i159 7 
/NUGAUET hho nbo Coco b ee Rada Goo oe 116-0 115-7 ee ok tae ne 
Sepbemberssdas. se ches warm asst 116-1 115-8 oe ive Sab: ed 
October as.ercke nme coe ane 116-0 115-1 se, feces i1ee0 seca 
INO VG DST rage stro rsferelenctevn Ae pers tree 116-1 115-7 re ie igen ieee 
WDecem bOI ercrvas a avers sears athe sa 115-8 114-1 
; 116-7 
Bend FANUATY Societe sav . oases bs od ee aie rae nee ee oe 
He UAT area meerae chert wists sienessialevouene’ rae ee 129.8 109.7 116.7 115-2 
LI CROCRE SAS hat nieeo aeRO Tee Sa ies 199.7 109.7 116-9 115-0 
PAE ete Ete Ne Sh eg Biqlrro ues ania Pe iyi eee eee 116.6 15.1 
VG Vet eerie don aiaet  obiowon ais As sata 193.6 110.1 116-6 115-1 
UN UDONEY., ES Naha GENS AAG SEDO e DAR EC rE ar 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
July... hee 112.8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
eat meeisec, cn oe ed Sees awias 115-7 et 124.2 110-4 117-4 115-9 
Sep teliibeh oats y. uth wk gales cst ote nse 116-2 ESR 194-5 110-3 117°5 116-0 
oe enh Pe jt a nee te 125.0 110-3 117-4 116-3 
ee hr ee Ra, as 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
: : . 117-5 116-4 
pe MANIA T, k ee an iG ok Kaike fois aa 115 d oe Tae an ee 116-5 
Relies Pare) ese erate cn exe iss kl ae 110.7 195-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
IAREW 0 GN, Ao Gre ee een ee eR 115- hanes 198-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
FADER So eaeee ts te AGE en Sue ie woes ee 110.2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 
WER,» cpio.nle, ote Reb Renee Eee Ane ce an i960 196-4 109-7 117-1 pce 
HIMES Ao gia nds Gore ae rISe macs ee io 196.6 109.6 117-2 117-6 
ques: JtyeGb DE as eee aa 114.4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
un eee, oh) 116s 113-8 127-2 | 109-5 117-2 1 
Se SR ee ee ae ee ee ee 


TABLE F-2._CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1954 


(1949 = 100) 


Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








ae pha 
ota om- 
a a | aFood «| shelters bClothing Iroc nadinies 

August | July 2nd,| August Pp a 

Ist, 1953 1954 2nd, 1954 Services 
St-ohniss Nid! ()escecseeeee 102-9 102-6 104-4 105-0 107-4 102-1 103-7 103-5 
Talila: Sec seilee cs ose cerenes 114-2 113-8 115-3 110-5 122-9 115-9 119-0 116-0 
Saint. Jouniacts erie. sce 116-7 116-2 117-6 113-8 121-6 118-5 116-5 122-9 
Montreal. .4 en. oo core oe 117-0 117-2 117-2 114-8 133-6 110-2 116-0 116-8 
Otawasess settee oe oie eee 115-4 116-4 117-0 113-1 129-0 113-1 115-9 118-8 
KCOLONLOso.cs Sens oe cee eee 117-5 118-8 119-0 112°8 141-6 111-4 116-5 119-0 
Winnipe?! sons cee nrc nce certs 115-0 115-5 116-4 114-7 123-7 115-1 113-4 117-3 
Saskatoon-Regina............-- 114-2 114-1 115-3 114-3 114-3 116-6 118-5 112-8 
Edmonton-Calgary............ 115-3 114°8 115-4 112-8 119-4 113-8 115-8 118-2 
WV ANCOUWV EN cctrenusciuersaneeene 116-0 117-0 118-1 113-6 125-5 113-3 125-4 118-8 





N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base — June 1951 = 100 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 























Beef Pork an Wf 
w |aoul 
icon Bat ae | eee 
7 a “< as Q nl 2 > = yom 5 
POSER, é SES eee cs ol GEE | 2 Gales iene 
eq | Ss | es8| sh | Sa | Seelgee | =u | ae 
eof | ot | BSS] BS | BS | Seg) ees] oye] SS 
& OS -| ca pt Onmlieciaes B® ss 
26 85 | 25sec B @ 85 2Gaq | 285 | Sad Qs 
— eo om | Sho] @& aa | ©6090} Seka} gua! Fa 
na fan foal oa) en ico fy Q oD 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— a a c 
I-- Sts Johnisines wgecs ae eee HE CRSY A Ne ere 65-9 46-9 63:7 81-0 78-1 48-9 58-7 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetownsec ee eee nae 70-0 65-0 55-2 42-7 40-8 73-8 62-6 45-1 53-8 
Nova Scotia— a 
S-= PPA RK doom ers tin. hse eee 83-7 73-1 48-7 49-0 45-8 79-2 58-6 55-8 59-2 
a 
A Sy Gney ear oce eee abo ee eee 76-9 71-6 52-6 51:8 48-9 74:5 58-6 51-6 51-2 
New Brunswick— 
5-—Moneton sete eo eee ee 76:7 70:3 51-4 46-0 41-6 79°3 55-7 53-5 52-3 
a 
6—Saintiolineen sss. eater 80-2 72-0 51-3 51-7 45-2 78-6 58-0 55-2 51-7 
Quebec— ; 
i—Chicoutimisa. a. Ween dete 92-5 89-4 56-6 46-8 44-5 72-3 66-8 49-2 47-5 
S— Hull) storie chores 73-5 73-2 48-4 48-1 40-0 75-2 56-4 49-3 57-6 
a 
§—Montreal.scacs co celcssad cd cecteee 94-0 87-5 48-4 53-9 41-6 74-8 55-0 48-8 60-7 
a 
TO—Q le b@ Oo As cissasecrsis ushials weenie 89-7 83-5 47-6 45-7 46-8 67-6 54-2 47-4 54-6 
11—Sherbrooke..................-.- 86-4 78-9 51-0 52-8 36-0 74-0 56-2 51-4 44-8 
12—Sorel simian Seen ee eee 83-1 77-0 53-8 44-4 44-3 70-1 54-0 52-5 60-0 
13—Three Rivers................... 94-0 80-3 43-5 44-1 39-9 72-3 56-8 51-8 59-9 
Ontario— 
14—Brantiordanesseork peace eee eer 73°8 70-7 52-0 47-8 38-1 75-0 50-5 51-1 55-4 
a 
15—Corn wall Sccc se cte eae eee: 73°3 70:5 45-7 47-9 39-0 72-1 54-6 50-9 57-6 
' a 
416—Fort William.................... 78-1 74-9 51-0 54-9 43-3 GUS loli Seem Ber, 49-3 58-7 
1/-—Bamiltons.. ce aneou ees 80-0 74-7 50-5 51-5 41-1 76°3 ay 1 52-0 52-1 
18—Kirkland Lake.................. 79-5 75-0 49-7 48-6 42-8 79:5 59-7 56-8 61-5 
19—London pass sce ieee 80-4 76-0 50-1 48-8 42-5 76-0 53-3 52-8 55-7 
20-——NOELHBAY Aer ae eee eee nee 77°5 79-0 48-5 46-2 43-8 SSO . eee 51-9 50-5 
21—Oshawar. chi teen chen wn sore 74-6 71-9 45-6 46:6 40-3 75°6 48-1 50-1 48-4 
22—O ta Wa coco cetacean 78-1 73-9 50-0 50-1 37-2 78-5 53-4 50-3 58-2 
a 
23—Sault Ste. Marie................ 76-0 75:4 51:3 56:5 50-0 78-1 58:5 51-8 56-7 
a 
24 SuaDuUrysasaontase eee 69-8 69-2 50-7 50-6 40-3 70-9 59-4 47-9 51-8 
a 
25— VT Oronto vars casene chess eee 80-4 74:7 53-9 49-9 39-6 73°8 47-5 51-5 49-5 
a 
DG—=W INdSOL. secre bie eros ree 74-9 69-8 47-1 52-2 40-5 76-4 54-6 52-6 55°9 
Manitoba— d 
2i——=W ANTI DER syncs tele ee deterieniters 79-8 72-2 52-2 50-1 45-1 71-8 56:0 49-5 50°9 
Saskatchewan— a d 
28=—Reginate. co eee ceee 75-0 68-8 51-1 49-6 40-2 68-2 aye 51-1 54-2 
a 
29—Saskatoone-o.c5c soe seein 77°4 75:3 53-5 58-4 48-0 68-1 57:8 49-1 52-2 
Alberta— 
380= Calgary ies scans eee ae 77°5 70-0 54-3 52-6 39-8 66-9 56-8 47-5 52-1 
a 
3l—-Hdmontontes. scesecsectes aeeser 73-4 67-7 45-1 50°5 38-7 62-9 48-3 48-0 45-2 
British Columbia— a 
o2—Princeghupert eueseer escies okie 86-8 77-6 52-6 52:3 43-5 79-0 67-2 53-1 62:8 
a 
So LTallitrmer ec ae . ceee e eee 77-7 71:7 55-7 57-5 43-5 76-0 a 50-2 61-7 
84—Vancouverccies cos or cee eae Se 6 92-7 77°8 57-4 56:3 44-8 79-1 62-4 52-6 56-1 
BD—=VICtOLig scm aere eee erates 93-3 79-9 56-9 57-4 50:8 76-5 57-6 49-4 53°8 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, AUGUST 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 





Locality 


Newfoundland— 
Stroh ser esce ne te eines hae 


P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown..................- 


Nova Scotia— 
3— Halifax Bicketejeveretalcisistatersloretite terete stele tate 


AS VCNOY seca tate cictine tie Galen cere os 


New Brunswick— 
MON CLOM see tenc atc idlowios soe ate 


Quebec— 
f—-OWICOULEIIIA. eens: wramrceeiet es 


NUK @uebecaseswtec ccoe toe coe ces see 
P1— Sherbrooke. . 25 6226.5 s0.500s BS 
HERS OLG UT arsie’ oe cisigiclsein. s,0id/ Susie siete’ is fare 
18—Three Rivers,............-. ate 


Ontario— 
14—Brantlord: secs cass oceeisais eats. 


18—Kirkland Lake........... 

Pee OUMOM.  ea sce esa ccs ce fea ses ees 
ZO INOLEN Bayan mone te ciciesel cc 
BF ORR Warns seis siainies aap dine ¢ tins 
CER WH we eS eine Secs st sa eiees 


DA SUC DULY A eases crema conics rele sine hoe 
De OTONGO tree eeciince erie cleicnie nee 
ZO—-VWANGUSOP se teen cise ce hae jase es 


Manitoba— 
ie VV ATITIDOL raseee tere fe neice is aisceie Bt 


Saskatchewan— 
SERVO U INA ye sees rressn siehiitne ccs se bisid 


ZO SASKA LOOM ke oat. acess cha akc oh: 


Alberta— 
SU OAISAPV wa maeesieninee asics ne cies 


Di HGIMONGLOM = cee cee cstiees cecek enc 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert...........22---06- 


33—Trail........ Sie dgnooccdaesbaed 


34—Vancouver...........0--0.s eee: 


BOS VICCOLIA ts eye See eS) cnc case Be oa | 














‘Lamb, leg roast, 
per lb. 


eee eres 


ease eees 








Flour, white, all- 
purpose, per lb. 





cts. 


~I 


co nN NO ON 
ep po Oo TI ‘3S G0) GO" (Go) sO ce 


GO eth) SOO O01) (GO TS GO) 100) Go Ooms IT a=) 9 Ce) 


~“I 
or 











ped, sliced, 


Ib. 
Corn Flakes, per 
8 oz. pkg 


Bread, plain, white, 
wra 
per 


i 
He 
Oo 


i 
or 
a 














Sugar, granulated, 
per lb. 


Jam, strawberry, with 


pectin, per 32 oz. jar 


Eggs, fresh, Grade‘‘A”’ 
large, carton, per doz 


Butter, creamery, first 
grade, per 1 lb. print 





ES ey C=) Ca) SE 


bo 


bo 


a 








ono wMnwnoe wo o&o ©f6 
Se OS Oo FS DP OD 


bo 


cs 6&6 &© 6 


© 
noo wom DW wD OH wD HR 


_ 
— 
or 

















_ 
io} 
So 


bm bo 
o bb 


Sse 8 2G Geb Soo 6 26 = 


bo bo 
bo oo 


bo 
bo 


Ss oc 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 








Canned Vegetables 
» |% 5818 a 
a gq Ag 3 By a z 8 se” a 5 28 oS - Be 
Locality gu & > eb o to tb a5 oGu |) 3 6 Seti ox Oe 
OGa| 2x Bes Ha | O89 | BESO} 9 | 88 a) § 5° 
g S-< a a5 8° gpm | O28 g3s 23°] SR BgR 
On bore of = =a Q be = he o~> 5 52 & 
BES) 82 | B21 SS | Sah) 858) s82| des) ge | Bes 
oO = 4 wa n fo) Ay a Ay 6) 
cts cts. cts cts cts. cts cts cts. cts. cts 
Newfoundland— 8 
1—St: Johnis-4. .. 2) Sock 35-3 par BS eee ar Bylot) IIs cocse 18-6 48-7 27-1 24-9 23°2 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown......... BGO Ne a gewina 29-4 32-0 27-7 19-6 21-0 24-3 23-3 21-4 
Neva Scotia— 
8—Halifax....... a 35:6 40-4 29+2 31-2 25-4 18-3 22-2 23°5 24-0 19-6 
4—Sydney.:<.scacecsmeeans 36-1 38-6 28-0 30:5 26-2 21-5 23-2 23-8 23-2 20-0 
New Brunswick— 
5—Monctonssee-.-e eee 36-2 37°6 29-3 31-1 25-2 17-7 22-4 22-2 23-4 18-5 
6—Saint John............. 36°5 39-2 30°3 Syiboal 25-8 17-6 22-2 20-7 24-7 18-1 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............ HOOSO) |eneemee 29-3 34-0 26-4 JESBY Minto does 20-3 22-7 20-0 
8—=—Hunlls tere tee BVA Re Aas 26-1 28-6 24-5 16-9 19-5 18-4 21:3 16-3 
9—Montreal............... Sos2ulheeeator 27-7 30-2 24-9 17-4 19-2 17-9 21-2 19-2 
10—Quebec................ AsO See eat 28-3 31-2 25-2 17-5 20-3 20-4 21-0 18-2 
i1l—Sherbrooke ........... yi tag (Pa ees as 25-3 29-6 24-9 17-4 21-8 18-4 20-8 19-6 
12—Sorel . ie eo.. de eee Borsa sieht 27-4 29-7 25-2 17-2 21-8 18-7 19-3 16-2 
13—Three Rivers........... rae eda le elas. oes 24-8 29-8 25-2 LZSGaiteeere se 18-6 20-6 19-7 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford.......... fe: 32-8 39-3 27-4 29-6 24-8 18-2 20-8 21-4 21-2 17-9 
15—Cornwall............... 33°8 37-1 28-6 29-9 24-6 17-8 20-6 19-1 19-8 16-8 
16—Fort William........... 35-8 38-8 25-4 30-0 24-4 19-1 20-7 212.0'0| gee 18-4 
17—Hamilton.............. 33-0 39-3 26-8 30:8 24-8 19-1 21:3 20-9 PAY 16-2 
8—Kirkland Lake......... 34-0 37-5 30-0 30:5 25-8 19-5 21-7 21-1 23-1 18-3 
19— London. 2. feces eeotes 32-7 39-1 29-2 29-8 24-7 18-0 20-8 21-6 20-8 17-5 
20—North Bay.....2-.<:.2-. 34-0 39-0 30-2 30-2 28-2 LS 25 lla fernn se 20-4 22-4 17-4 
21—Oshawa.c.. secs sss 32:8 40-3 28-4 29-2 23-5 17-3 20-2 20-8 20-3 16-6 
22—Ottawa. ....ccccessceee 33-1 39°5 27-5 30-4 24-2 17-9 21-1 19-1 22-6 igi: 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-4 39-9 28-6 31-1 25-5 Ny OV eae ee Be, 20-1 23-1 17-8 
24—Sudbury............... 33-0 37-2 27-4 29-6 24-0 iSO al | ae 19-8 22-2 15-4 
25-— lorontorge. dee eee 32:4 39-3 28-1 29-9 23-4 17-6 21-1 20-2 21-1 17-0 
m 
26—Windsor...............-. 33-0 39-4 27-9 30:6 24-1 19-0 21-4 19-0 16-6 15-7 
Manitoba— m 
27—Winnipeg......<..+0s0: 35°3 41-1 22-7 29-2 24-2 18-1 21-9 22-1 16-9 17-9 
Saskatchewan— 
28—Regina...........-.000. 35°8 41-0 24-0 31-8 25-1 19-5 23-2 23-9 23°7 18-9 
29—Saskatoon.............. 35-1 39-3 21-8 31-2 24-5 19-8 22-5 21-9 22-8 19-5. 
Alberta— 
80—Calgary........cs0sece 34-1 39-7 20-6 31-3 23-9 18-6 21-8 24-9 20-2 20-2 
31—Edmonton............. 34-9 41-7 22-2 32-7 24-7 18-9 21:7 24-8 23°) 20:3 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 37°5 40-2 26-9 33-2 25-0 22-4 23-8 27-9 18-2 17°1 
m m 
S3— "Prat liynns sen tone aoc 36-6 39-8 26-2 33°8 24-8 21-0 23-0 27-8 20-8 19-2 
m m 
34—Vancouver............. 35:3 39-7 27-2 30-4 23-2 18-5 21-9 26-1 14-9 15-1 
m m 
oO VICtOLIAL. se ene aeite. 35-2 40-1 26-9 30-8 23-0 17-7 21:3 23-9 17-3 16-1 





Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 
with bone in, (d) Including butts. (e) Local. ({) Imported. (z) Mixed-carton and lease. 
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(a) Including cuts 


(h) Evaporated 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, AUGUST 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 





























= Oo 
3 ees 8S ; A Coal 
E - a8 a a i E ) 
eee assy ieee | fo | ae | ae eo 
= = i om 4° Pa 4 = 
Locality ye ees Oe | 6* | Bf | Se |e &) 34 : 3 
. : See De reg ON) Be | cols lea eed) ee 5 
g Bic $a § eS -S | apo |AP.| 3s 28 
o a — [o) ng QN— rl Boone ash s s ca 
oo- g . fel A Q Oa He g 
ov ifs woseri 62. 1 gue) 22 (cot pees bag 
SN ga So oo) Pa “Ou Soa | ooieal oa BE) (= 
iS —Q Ay © Ay fon ica oO < fea) 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts $ $ 
Newfoundland— k Ww Vv 
1—SEA JOHN'S) ersten 49-2 28-3 73°8 10-6 34-2 26-0 64°9 MAG ZA latte 3 ae 22-87 
P.E.I.— n Vv 
2—Charlottetown......... 47-1 23-4 58-0 LOEOD eee 27:3 53-0 i727 ee 17-50 
Nova Scotia— 
SH alifaxeeneneten. : oss 49-8 22-7 61-1 9-5 29-0 23-8 54:5 2S5% | eee 19-50 
n Vv 
4——Sydne yaar. oe aa ctocios 47-1 25-7 73-6 9-8 29-8 26-2 54-0 ATO Sos cares 13-60 
New Brunswick— n 
5—Moncton............... 50-4 23-2 39-8 9-6 29-3 25-3 52°3 AAO Geer 19-50 
n Vv 
6—Saint John............. 51-3 23-7 47-7 10-0 30-6 27-4 57-1 BLOB BST | le nrerarccon e 19-69 
Quebec— n 
7—Chicoutimi............ 43-8 21-8 42-2 1 SSOP Fa line ctn A ele 27-7 59-4 1-465 28 Ones staereere 
n 
eS Sy ee ere 42-6 20-5 54-6 10:2 28-1 24-8 56-0 1-462 262006 eee 
n 
9—Montreal............... 46-8 17-8 46-0 10-4 30-9 24-8 51-3 1-440 26229) beeen 
n 
10—Quebec................. 46-2 20-3 45-4 10-5 30-1 25-6 54-7 1-454 28-250 eee ete 
- n 
11—Sherbrooke............ 46-5 19-6 49-6 9-5 30-2 24-5 56-0 1-457 DOSOO res) amretere 
n 
2—=SOLEN scar ese aks oleic vs 45-6 18-8 41-6 10-6 29-7 23-6 56-1 1-451 Gi DO liao eee 
n V 
13—Three Rivers........... 43-5 20-4 47-3 10:6 28-7 24-9 55-8 1-412 PATO) |e moe c 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford.............. 46-5 20-2 61-1 8-5 30-9 23-2 54-2 1-403 PPA Ih Som nee 
n 
15—Cornwall............... 46-8 20-8 53°9 10°0 31-0 25-4 56-0 1-415 aie Oanlleperener eters 
n 
16—Fort William........... 45-3 20-7 66-0 8-7 27-8 26-6 54-2 1-429 PAPA Te da oabor 
n 
17—Hamilton.............. 46-8 20-9 60-7 9-0 30-0 23-0 54-6 1-425 DAN SY Vag Ian ees oe 
18—Kirkland Lake..... . 49-8 21-8 61-0 10:3 32-2 25-1 56-8 1-415 OGY mmeetace 
19—Tondonses-eeeee es cee 47-1 20-2 48-7 9-7 29-4 22-4 54-5 1-410 PANS OU EPs 4 yee 
nh 
20—North Bay............. 47-7 21-8 66-6 dQ Ss |eereere ae 23-4 55-0 1-477 PASGULUM cee ea ce 
n 
21—Oshawa................ 43-2 20-8 48-4 8-8 27-6 22-7 57-8 1-363 ZO? Oa eee 
n 
22——-OLLAWATE ee en 44-] 20-6 57-1 10-0 29-2 25-1 54°5 1-410 20-50Rle eee. 
n 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 47-7 22-1 61-9 10:7 30-4 ee 57-1 1-383 20 008 ater 
24—Sudbury............... 49-5 21-0 66:3 10-4 28-4 25-0 52-0 1-350 26° O50 acer 
nN 
20 — VOrOntOnnsactioseseak. 44-7 19-7 52-4 9-1 29-6 24-1 53-8 1-388 Pep yoteh We Mle Syncs cee 
n 
26—Windsor................ 41-7 20-3 48-1 9-0 32-0 24-4 54-8 1-410 DESO Ses ee A ee 
Manitoba— n 
2(—Winnipeg............«.< 51-0 22-7 60-4 9-1 30-1 27-1 52-9 VeSOGi ees 21-15 
Saskatchewan— 
AS IVOLINA: soos een sacte 46-5 23-4 81-1 9-4 30-8 26-9 54-2 eA NOW |e eee 18-50 
29—Saskatoon.............. 51-0 25-0 82-4 10-6 32-1 25-4 50-6 T4026 eet ee 17-98 
Alberta— n 
30—Calgary................ 50+1 24-1 74-6 9-4 30-2 24-8 52-4 13 Gomera lee eee 
n 
31—Edmonton............. 50-7 23-4 78-9 10-2 32-5 25-5 51-8 iLOOVE N|rseerveieie 8-58 
British Columbia— n 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 50-7 24-9 73:8 9:3 29-3 25-7 55-0 Alicea} fo) | a Ae Gerene 22-90 
n 
SoU TAT ee yey ere eee ect oks 41-4 24-2 59-5 9-4 29-4 27°3 52-7 poe Steeles Seas ae 19-75 
n 
34—Vancouver............. 45-6 19-9 66-3 7:9 26+1 23-6 51-7 LES TORR aeecretst. 21-02 
n 
SO— ViCtOria......26-...-..- 41-7 20°3 62-4 8-3 29-5 23-9 50-0 Peal Glee svat. 21-68 





milk, 17-0 c. per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. (m)15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed-Californian and Australian.  (s) 28 oz. 
tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-AUGUST, 1953-1954} 























ee oe as Namoe ot ee eieo 
Date 
ee In Lee In Man- ee 
During | Existence| During | Existence} Working a 
Month Month Days Tins 
1954* 
JROUAEY:, uc ee ena aan ae 24} 24 10,619} 10,619 | 156,969 0-19 
Pebruary 5. 5 eee ss eee 1 17 749 ATOoL 52270 0:06 
Mise bccn ce ee eee eet ate 12 18 1,107 1,722 13, 945 0-02 
ADIL acer Lee RE * Theta: 24 33 1, 657 2, 268 24, 661 0-03 
May paket eaters Same oem: ciate sae i 20 2,032 3,341 31,040 0:04 
JUNG pees dee aes ces res ae ieee ee 20 31 9,086 10, 157 86,085 0-10 
July ee Pe in een rere at 15 29 4,410 6, 607 54,111 0:07 
SUSE Tar es Pees apie Pac ores ed wheel 8 20 1, 207 3,959 48,210 0-06 
Cumulative totals.............. 117 "30,867 467,291 0-07 
1953 
JATILAT oe va adage aia ae oe eee 14 14 2,136 2,136 31,050 0-04 
February. cous See etree ene oe 11 19 2,448 Bind ayy Don td ke 0-03 
Marches oy oe arene oa ee 12 20 4,479 5,405 32, 998 0-04 
A pPal 225 Oe che agin ee ea SOR Re 15 22 2,854 3,626 29, 180 0-03 
May 2 ccs we ce cd ok eee eae 17 30 2,740 4,752 36, 097 0-04 
JUNG a Sl ee gig ee eee 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,300 0-07 
JULY: cAeecs as oe ep Laces ei ee We 32 4,653 7,399 73,898 0-09 
PU EUS cota cn 5 Pa He em inate oes 8 22 5,038 9,031 94,578 0-11 
Cumulative totals.......... 110 29,157 378, 878 0-06 























*Preliminary figures. 
{Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST 1954 (1) 
ees—s—s—oeonwsS=—s~$<sSs«<S———————ooooo 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- 
and Locality Establish- Working Particulars (?) 
ments | Workers | Days 


ee 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1954 


MINING— ' 
Base metal miners and mill 1 216 4,500 |Commenced June 16; for a new 
workers, Riondel, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages to rates at neighbouring 
mine, following’ reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— : 
Bakery and confectionery 7 471 10,000 |Commenced July 8; for a new 
workers, Vancouver and agreement providing for reduced 
Nanaimo, B.C. hours from 38 to 35 per week and 
other changes, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; partial 
return of workers; unterminated. 
: (3) 
Food processing factory 1 21 155 |Commenced July 19; for a new 
stationary engineers, agreement providing for increased 
Leamington, Ont. wages retroactive to Aug. 25-53 
and time-and-one-half for 
Saturdays and Sundays, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated August 11; conciliation; 
compromise. 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, l 130 2,860 |Commenced July 30; for a new 
Regina, Sask. agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; un- 
terminated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— (4) : 
Sawmill workers, Y 50 200 |Commenced July 19; for a new 
Kapuskasing, Ont. agreement providing for increased’ 
wages and production bonus, fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; terminated August 5; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 
Metal Products— 
Structural steel fabricators, Ds 650 8,400 |Commenced July 23; for implemen- 
Windsor, Ont. tation of award of conciliation 
board for institution of job evalu- 
ation plan in new agreement 
under negotiations; terminated 
August 18; conciliation and return 
of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 
Safe and vault factory 1 200 2,600 |Commenced June 10; for implemen- 
workers, Toronto, Ont. tation of award of conciliation 
board for reduced hours from 42} 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay and fringe benefits, in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
terminated August 18; conciliation; 
in favour of workers. 
(8) ; 
Refrigerator factory 1 460 6,900 |Commenced June 28; for a union 
workers, agreement of one year’s duration 
London, Ont. providing for increased wages and 
other changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
August 20; conciliation; com- 
promise. 




















TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST 1954 () 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 
Te acer ae |__| in pen 
and Locality 241% Working 
Establish Workers Days 


Particulars (?) 


ments 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1954—Concluded 














CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, 1 21 60 |Commenced July 26; for increased 
Welland, Ont. wages; terminated August 4; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 
TRADE— 
Ladies wear store clerks, 1 6 140 |Commenced June 29; for a union 
Sudbury, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and union security; unter- 
minated. 
Glass and paint jobbers, 2 14 120 |Commenced July 26; for a greater 
Victoria, B.C. increase in wages than recom- 
mended by conciliation board in 
new agreements under  negoti- 
ations; terminated August 13; 
negotiations; compromise. 
SER VICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Beverage room employees, Zo ols 5,000 |Commenced April 27; for new 
Edmonton, Alta. agreements providing for reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week with 
same take-home pay and extension 
of vacation plan, following ref- 
erence to arbitration board; ter- 
minated by August 12; return 
of workers and replacement; in 
favour of employers. 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1954 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 

















Tendermen (salmon), 1 600 3,000 |Commenced August 7; for a new 
British Columbia agreement providing for increased 
wages, revision of seniority and 
welfare fund, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
August 15; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery factory workers, 1 109 109 |Commenced August 31; protesting 
Richmond, Que. proposed reduction in wages in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Locomotive factory i; 24 108 |Commenced August 9; for a new 
draughtsmen, agreement providing for increased 
Kingston, Ont. wages and retention of sick leave 
benefits, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
August 138; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Foundry workers, 1 90 270 |Commenced August 4; for payment 
Preston, Ont. for Civic Holiday when foundry 
shut down for two days because 
of heat; terminated August 6; 
return of workers pending reference 
to conciliation board; indefinite. 
Hardware and brass 1 36 440 |'Commenced August 13; for a new 
products factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Stratford, Ont. | wages, following reference to con 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST 1954 (!) 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Establish- 


Workers 





Number Involved |Time Loss 
————_—_—__—_—_———| in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1954—Concluded 


Miscellaneous— 
Mattress and bedding 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters and labourers, 
London, Ont 


TRADE— 
Brewery warehouse workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 





Li) 





250 


10 


88 





3, 200 


60 


88 


Commenced August 13; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages and fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced August 11; refusal to 
work with non-union labourers; 
terminated August 18; replace- 
ment; in favour of employer. 


Commenced August 4; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; ter- 
minated August 4; conciliation; 
compromise. 





(2) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 730 indirectly affected; (4) 31 indirectly affected; (°) 250 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1954, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled 
“Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada.” 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1954 
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Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
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Current Manpower Situation 


URING the past two months, the seasonal reduction in labour re- 
quirements, which usually begins in September each year, was 
somewhat smaller than last year. Firmer labour demand has helped to 
reduce the year-to-year increase in unemployment despite a fairly large 
gain in the labour force. This gradual improvement comes largely from 
increasing employment in the primary industries, particularly in agri- 
culture, where employment has been higher than last year during the 
past four months. A high level of activity in construction during the 
fall months and continued growth of employment in the service and trade 
industries have also contributed. On the other hand, manufacturing em- 
ployment has not increased, although greater stability has been evident 
in recent months. 


The main factors affecting the manpower situation during October 
were a high level of activity in agriculture, a seasonal increase in 
hiring for woods operations and employment declines in the tourist in- 
dustry, the railroads, fruit and vegetable canning and construction. The 
net effect of these offsetting developments is indicated in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics labour force survey for the week ending October 23, 
which shows that total employment declined by about 34,000 during 
October, a considerably smaller drop than for the same period last year. 
For the first time in 1954, more persons held jobs and more persons were 
working than a year earlier. A greater number also worked less than 
full time, however, and there were proportionately more persons employed 
in agriculture. 


The seasonal employment decline during October was slightly 
greater than the withdrawal from the labour force and, consequently, the 
number of persons without jobs and seeking work increased by an esti- 
mated 12,000 during the month. During the same period, the number of 
applications on file at National Employment Service offices increased by 
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THE LABOUR FORCE 


Millions Millions 


é | . 
soi Malti Aas Persons Without Jobs 6 


6 5A 
PERSONS WITH JOBS and Seeking Work 











5 5 
4 4 
si ee 
Znot in agriculture 
3 3 
0 a a ne 7 DN ak tee SIME oS Ser rae “ = Yes. ® 0 
J MAM J N J F M A M AS 2 VOR Na Dae 


1953 1954 
16,000 to a total of 259,000 at October 2]. This represents a year-to- 
year increase of 67,500, most of which has occurred in Ontario and 


Quebec. : 


A notable development in recent months has been the shift of 
workers into agriculture from non-agricultural industries. The year-to- 
year increase in the total number of persons with jobs recorded in the 
latest survey is, in fact, the result of an estimated gain of 100,000 in 
agriculture and an offsetting decline of some 90,000 in non-agricultural 
activities. The increase in agricultural job-holders became evident in 
mid-summer; their number has since been, on the average, 55,000 greater 
than last year, offsetting a decrease in other industries during the same 
period. 


The reasons for the increase in agricultural employment in October 
are not entirely clear. In part, the gain is attributable to a spell of fine 
weather in mid-October, which enabled farmers to make up for delays 
experienced earlier in the harvest season. The increase, however, is 
probably related, to a greater extent, to reduced job opportunities in 
other industries. [t is significant that the increase in agricultural jobs 
has taken place almost entirely in Ontario and Quebec, where the greatest 
declines in non-agricultural em- 
ployment have also occurred. This 
suggests that the traditional flow 
of workers from farms to urban 
centres may have been at least 
temporarily reversed because of 
declining job opportunities in many 
manufacturing industries. 


Index 


NDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


120 


ae The non-agricultural sector has 
been characterized by unusual 
stability during the summer months. 

00 . oer: . ; . 
J FMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASONDJ AS indicated in the accompanying 
1953 1954 chart, non-agricultural employment 


dropped sharply last winter but 
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recovered quickly in the spring. The rise was halted in June and since 
then little or no change has occurred in total industrial employment. 


This stability has concealed divergent movements among the com- 
ponent industrial groups. ‘There has been a further weakening in manu- 
facturing employment during the summer which can be traced in-part to 
lay-offs in plants producing farm implements and in part to lay-offs in 
the large transportation equipment industries. On the other hand, log- 
ging employment picked up strongly and reached a level higher than last 
year and construction activity also showed strength in the late summer. 
In almost all other non-agricultural sectors, employment increased more 
than seasonally this summer. 


Notable variations in employment have also been evident in manu- 
facturing during the summer months. Icemployment declines were most 
marked in the automotive industry, caused by early lay-offs for model 
change-over and by the strike at the Ford Motor Company, which is still 
unsettled. A considerable number of workers has also been released in 
shipbuilding and from firms producing automotive parts, agricultural 
implements, railway rolling stock and aircraft. In contrast, labour re- 
quirements in textiles, clothing and most of the other non-durable con- 
sumer goods industries have shown a gradual increase since mid-summer. 
Such industries as fabricated iron and stee! and machinery manufacturing 
have also shown greater strength than usual at this season, although 
employment continued well below last year’s. 


The year-to-year increase in 
construction predicted earlier this | 
year has not been reflected, so far, 
in employment. Construction em- 
ployment at September ], as re- 
ported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by firms with 15 or more 
employees, was eight per cent 
lower than a year earlier. It is 
probable, however, that over-all 
construction employment is at E£ : 
about last year’s level because of } EMAM!JA&SONDJEMAMS JAS OND] 
a recent strong upswing in resi- 1953 1954 
dential construction, much of which 
is undertaken by contractors with fewer than 15 employees. In addition 
to housing, construction work related to trade, finance, government and 
institutions has shown considerable strength. On the other hand, the 
volume of construction work involved in resource and industrial develop- 
ment has been declining through the past year and it is likely that the 
consequent employment declines have offset the gains in other types 
of construction. 


Index 


120 


110 





100 


laotor Vehicles Industry 


For the first few months of 1954, employment in the motor vehicles 
industry was higher than in 1953. Since March, however, employment in 
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this industry has declined steadily, whereas in 1953 there was a steady 
gain from January through July. As a result, by the end of the summer, 
employment was 20 per cent below last year’s. 


These employment trends, as shown in the accompanying chart, 
reflect contrasting patterns of production and sales between the two 
years. The industry entered 1954 optimistic about the market and during 
the first four months of the year maintained a production rate almost 
comparable to that of 1953. Output in the commercial vehicles sector was 
down 28 per cent but the total was maintained by a six-percent rise in 
the production of passenger cars. Against this relatively high total 
production rate, however, total sales during the first four-month period 
were down almost 20 per cent from 1953; those of passenger cars were 
18 per cent lower and of commercial vehicles, 30 per cent. The task of 
disposing of the large stocks of new 1953 models remaining at the end 
of the selling year had a depressing effect on the market for new models 
during the early months of 1954. 


During the four months after 
April, severe cutbacks in produc- 
; MOTOR VEHICLES EMPLOYMENT #4 tion rates brought output for the 

1949 — 100 eight-month period fairly closely 
in line with sales. The production 
of 285,750 units during the eight 
months represented a 20-per-cent 
reduction from the 1953 volume for 
the same period and sales at 
289,010 units represented a de- 
crease of 17 per cent. This sales 
drop comprised declines of 13 per 
cent for passenger cars and 28 
per cent for commercial vehicles. 





Reports since the end of August indicate that a close balance be- 
tween production and sales has been maintained through the fall months 
and that, unlike last year, dealers will be entering the 1955 market with 
no depressing carry-over of previous year’s models. This more favourable 
inventory position has already been reflected in a progressive recall of 
workers by two of the larger producers for production of 1955 models. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


A mid-November a number of important labour-management disputes 

remained unsettled. Several work Stoppages involving large 
bargaining units of workers began during September and October. A 
recent settlement offer arising out of conciliation in the strike of 2,500 
farm implement workers of the Massey-Harris-Ferguson Company Limited 
at Toronto was rejected by vote of the employees, who are represented 
by the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America. The differences that led to the work stoppage involving the 
Same union and the Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, and affect- 
ing more than 7,000 workers did not appear to be nearing settlement. 
Other work stoppages concerned the Dominion Bridge Co., Limited, 
Lachine and Longue Point, and the United Steelworkers of America 
(involving more than 1,000 workers);, Canadian Canners (Western), Limit- 
ed, and the United Packinghouse Workers of America (more than 500 
canning factory workers in British Columbia); Standard Sanitary and 
Dominion Radiator Limited, Toronto, and the United Steelworkers of 
America (more than 700 plumbing and heating equipment employees). 


During October numerous settlements covering large numbers of 
employees were reached. Approximately 10,000 workers are directly 
affected by new agreements between the United Packinghouse Workers 
of America and the three major meat packing concerns, Canada Packers, 
Limited, Swift Canadian Co., Limited, and Burns & Co., Limited. The 
agreements provide a wage increase of three cents an hour, retroactive 
to August ], and further increases amounting to approximately six cents 
an hour during the life of the two-year agreements. Following prolonged 
negotiations and conciliation, a one-year agreement was signed by 
representatives of the Canadian General Electric Company Limited and 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. Several 
thousand employees in plants at Toronto and Peterborough are covered 
by the agreement under which fringe benefits are improved but wage 
rates remain the same as before. About 4,000 plumbers and steamfitters 
in Montreal, who went on strike September 14, returned to work early in 
November when agreements for an imniediate 5-cent-an-hour wage in- 
crease and further increases during the life of the contracts were reached 
between plumbing and heating contractors, the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the United States and Canada, and the Syndicat National des Plom- 
biers. A strike in Winnipeg, also involving plumbers, was settled late 
in October. Workers gained an increase in wage rates of 15 cents an 
hour. Some 1,000 employees of the Dominion Engineering Co., Limited, 
Lachine, on strike during most of the month of October, returned to work 
when the Company and the International Association of Machinists 
agreed on a new contract providing increases in wage rates and other 


gains. 


Negotiations during 1954 have, in general, been prolonged and 
strong differences have frequently arisen, particularly over union requests 
for wage increases. The impact of work stoppages, which had been 
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slight during most of the year, increased sharply in September and 
October. During October, 29 stoppages were in progress. These involved 
more than 26,000 workers and a time loss of 310,000 man-days. 


Wage Changes, October 1953 to 1954 


Statistical information making possible an appraisal of wage trends 
during the past year is now available from several sources. 


The accompanying tables indicate that considerably fewer wage 
increases have been effected this year than last and that the increases 
that have occurred are generally for smaller amounts. 


Table ] gives comparisons of 

Table 1] — Comparison of Changes in general changes in wage rates of 
Wage Rates for Years Ending rf; 1 ; 

October, 1953 andi1954 non-office employees in a sample 























| of about 800 establishments. The 
deeint Scone cubs eee sample includes both unionized 
Change in Wage A ° 7 
Rates in Cents October 1953 October 1952 and ; non-unionized plants. Well 
Octobe 1954 |Odtebes 1os¢| Over Halt the establishments survey- 
t po ——|_———— ed made no general change in 
Ibecrease i (1) wages between October 1953 and 
INo Change 57 37 Ocivver 1954. During the previous 
Increase year (October 1952-1953), only 
J) geet te nS 37 per cent of the establishments 
Shee te eae af 24 surveyed failed to give a general 
10.1¢ —14.9¢ 5 Z L 1 5 1 1 2 = 
iss taeenee : Z wage increase. The table indicates 
{ — that where increases were granted 
Total é| 100 100 they generally were close to five 





cents per hour. Of the establish- 
ments that raised rates during the 
year ending October 1953, only 
about half gave increases of more than five cents an hour. The previous 
year almost two-thirds of the increases granted were higher than five 
cents. 


(1) Less than one-half of one per cent. 


‘This year as last, increases of more than ten cents an hour were 
infrequent. !xamples of wage decreases, on the other hand, were extreme- 
ly rare. 


Collectively bargained wage adjustments during the period October 
1953 to October 1954, based on a survey of 395 collective agreements, 
are shown in Table 2. The agreements examined are those, among a 
selected sample of 1,000 used in the Economics and Research Branch 
for analytical purposes, that were bargained and forwarded to the Branch 
during the period. A further substantial number of contracts in the sample 
were subject to bargaining during the year. Some had been signed but 
had not, at the date of writing, been forwarded to the Branch. Others 
were still under negotiation. There was also a substantial number of 
two-year agreements not subject to bargaining during the period under 
review. 
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Table 2 — Wage Changes Bargained in Sample of 395 Collective Agreements, 
October 1, 1953 to October 1, 1954 
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While. most of the agreements included in the table cover a single 
establishment, some apply to several plants. Conversely, some agree- 


ments apply only to small groups of employees within a particular es- 
tablishment. 


Although the information provided in Table 2 is not strictly compa- 
rable with that of Table 1, it will be noted that where increases were 
granted they were most frequently in the range 5-9.9 cents an hour 
according to both surveys. liowever, the proportion of settlements for 
amounts greater than ten cents, as shown in Table 2, is slightly larger 
than the proportion indicated in the reports of establishments covered 
in Table 1. About 22 per cent of the agreements included in Table 2 
failed to provide a wage increase, compared with 57 per cent of the 
establishments surveyed in Table ]. Part of this difference can be ex- 
plained by the fact that firms having a two-year agreement had not 
bargained during the period, and firms having agreements in which 
bargaining was under way but not concluded during the period, do not 
show up in Table 2. On the other hand, such firms will have reported no 
wage change in the survey covered in Table l. 


Comparison of the wage changes in collective agreements, as shown 
in Table 2, with similar information for previous years indicates a down- 
ward trend in the amounts of wage increases being negotiated. An analy- 
sis of a sample of agreements bargained during the first nine months of 
1953 (L.G., Oct. 1953, p. 1410) shows that the largest concentration of 
increases in that period was also in the 5-9.9-cents-an-hour range. In 
the 1953 analysis, however, 40 per cent of the agreements had increases 
in higher ranges, compared with 22 per cent in the current survey. On 
the other hand, the proportion of agreements in the 0-4.9 range in 
Table 2 is double that in the 1953 analysis, while the percentage having 
no change is more than twice as great. In terms of workers covered, the 
proportion failing to get a wage increase is much higher in the current 


analysis. 


Compared with surveys of agreements made in 1952 and 195i, the 
current amounts of wage settlements have declined sharply. In 1951- 
1952, wage increases of more than ten cents an hour were the aoe 
very few agreements failed to provide some wage increase (Gageat. 


1953, p. 348 and Mar. 1952, p. 268). 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
CTOBER marked the begin- 


CANADA ning of a transition from 
Proportion of paid workers within each of summer to winter levels of activity. 
BaD EE TE | Hiring for pulp cutting and lumber 
ing recorded a sharp upturn, absorb- 
ing some 15,000— 20,000 workers. 
On the other hand, the demand for 
labour showed a seasonal decline 
in the food and beverage, rail and 
water transportation, service and 
construction industries, which 
normally experience an employment 


decline of more than 20,000 at 


this time. 
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SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP UECROUE ¢ GROUlO Mo. cas Reductions in labour require- 


ments were reflected in an in- 
creasing supply of workers in most labour market areas, although labour 
surpluses seemed to be accumulating more slowly than last year. During 
the month, 14 areas were reclassified. One area, New Glasgow, moved 
into the substantial surplus category, in which Windsor and Oshawa were 
also again classified. Four other large industrial and eight minor areas 
moved from the balanced to the moderate surplus category, and one 
area, Rouyn- Val d’Or, moved from the moderate surplus to the balanced 
category. As shown in the accompanying table, the number of areas with 
a balanced labour demand-supply situation at November ] was con- 
siderably smaller than last year, although the difference had narrowed 
during the month owing to some delay in the downturn of seasonal acti- 
vity, particularly in agriculture. 





The higher level of unemployment this year continued to be the 
result of less buoyant conditions in industrial centres. As illustrated 
in the bar chart above, areas in the labour surplus categories covered 
one-half of the country’s wage earners, compared with 27 per cent last 
year. This difference is largely accounted for by the increase in avail- 
able workers that has developed this year in such large centres as 


Montreal and Quebec. 
x Approximate Labour 


Nov. 1 | Nov. 1 | Nov. 1 | Nov. 1 | Nov. 1} Nov. 1 | Nov. 1 | Nov. 1 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
November 1, 1954 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Greup 3 


Hamilton Calgary 
MONTREAL Cs Edmonton 


METROPOLITAN AREAS QUEBEC-LEVIS <——— Ottawa — Huli 
(labour force 75.000 or more) Vanceuver — New St. John's 


Westminster Toronto 


Winnipeg 


NEW GLASGOW <—— Brantiord Kingston 
Oshawa Corner Brook Kitchener 
Cornwall Lec St. Jean 
Farnham — Granby London 
FORT WILLIAM — ROUYN-VAL D'OR 
PORT ARTHUR Sudbury 


Guelph Timmins — 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Halifax Kirkland Loke 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: Moncton 


Niagara Peninsula 
Peterberough 
Joliette 


60 per cent or more in 
norregricultural activity) 


Sornia 

Saint John 
Shawinigen Falls 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 


VICTORIA 


Chetham Barrie 
Branden 
Charlottetown 
Lethbridge 
Meose Jaw 
Nerth Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 
40 per cent or more In agriculture) 


Riviere du Loup 

Saskatoon 

Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 


Yorkton 


Beauharnois Bathurst 
BRACEBRIDGE CSS Belleville — 
Campbellton Trenton 
Drummondville Brompton 
Fredericton Bridgewater 
Galt Central Vancouver 
Lindsay Island 
Newcastle Chilliweck 
North Bay Cranbrook 
OWEN SOUND Dauphin 
PEMBROKE Dawson Creek 
PRINCE GEORGE Orumbeller 
PRINCE RUPERT Edmundston 
Soult Ste. Marie Gaspe 
STE. AGATHE — Goderich 
ST. JEROME Grand Falls 
Sorel Kamicops 
St. Hyocinthe Kentville 
St. Stephen Lachute — 
MINOR AREAS Valieyfield Ste, Therese 
(labour ferce 10,000 — 25,002) VICTORIAVILLE Listowel 
YARMOUTH Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
Okanagan Valley 
Portage lo Prairie 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Simcoe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 
Summerside 
Swift Current 
Trail — Nelson 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock — 
Ingersoll 
Woodstock, N.B. 


— > The areas shown in copital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; on arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 





ATLANTIC 


SEASONAL demands for labour 
were still quite strong in the 
Atlantic region during October, 
although the usual seasonal con- 
traction of employment had begun. 
The initial decline occurred some- 
what later than last year. At 
October 23, persons with jobs 
numbered 496,000, down 10,000 
from the previous month but 8,000 
higher than for the same date in 
1953. oth full-time and part-time 
employment were at higher levels 
than a year earlier, the total figure 
showing a yearto-year increase 
for the first time in 1954. 








ATLANTIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 


| Per Cent 
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SURPLUS SURPLU BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


Small lay-offs in some manufacturing plants and a slight reduction 
in construction labour requirements were the principal reasons for the 
downturn. of employment during the month. These declines were partially 
offset by a sharp upswing in logging activity, which reached a level 
significantly higher than that of a year ago.In addition, hirings increased 
in confectionery and candy factories, to fill Christmas orders, and the 
potato harvest stimulated the demand for agricultural workers. 





Some of the major industries of the region, however, continued to 
operate at lower levels than last year. This was particularly true of 
railways, which experienced a sharp decline in freight movements, and 
in iron and steel manufacturing, where production was curtailed owing to 
declining orders. Losses in these industries were largely offset by in- 
creases in logging and pulp and paper manufacturing. 


Two areas were reclassified during the month—New Glasgow from 
the moderate to the substantial surplus category and Yarmouth, from 
balance to the moderate surplus category. Of the 2] areas in the region, 
ten were in balance, ten in the moderate and one in the substantial 
surplus category at the beginning of November. At November 1, 1953, 
12 areas were in balance and nine in the moderate surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. A reduction in employ- 
ment occurred in fish packing plants, partly because of light catches 
but chiefly because the new plant at Burin was destroyed by fire during 
the month. Total industrial employment continued at a level slightly 
lower than a year earlier. The construction industry accounted for most 
of the year-to-year decline. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). From Group 2 to Group 1. Employment 
contracted in the coal mining and railway rolling stock industries. During 
September and October, layoffs in railway rolling stock totalled 800, 
representing the sharpest employment decline in manufacturing this 
year. The duration of these layoffs depends on orders for freight cars. 
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Yarmouth (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. Seasonal declines in fishing 
and fish processing are the principal reasons for reduced activity in 
this area. 


QUEBEC 





EMPLOYMENT in the (Quebec 
region continued at a relatively 
high level during October as many 
of the workers released from 
summer seasonal industries moved 
into fall and winter work. In ad- 
dition, there was some rehiring of 
textile, furniture and other manu- 
facturing workers laid off earlier 
in the year. Over-all labour require- 
ments were declining seasonally, os 
however, although at a somewhat a= 


slower rate than a year ago. The ee | ! 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 


decline was especially evident in 
the last half of the month, when 
hiring in logging was limited to 

filling replacement needs. The number of persons at work full-time 
totalled 1,387,000 at October 23, a decline of 13,000 from the number 
reported a month earlier. Part-time employment declined by 3,000 during 
the same period to a total of 68,000. 





QUEBEC 


Proportion ef paid workers within each of 
the fowr lobowr market groups, 1954. 


Per Cant 











By the end of October, the number of persons registered for work 
in the textile industry was about the same as a year earlier; in heavy 
industry it was substantially greater. Little rehiring had yet occurred in 
the aircraft, railway rolling stock and machinery manufacturing industries, 
where employment was considerably lower than a year before. Employ- 
ment increases in industries such as pulp and paper, trade and insurance 
did not quite offset decreases in other industrial sectors. In total, 19,000 
fewer persons were at work in all industries in Quebec at October 23 
than at the same time last year. 


During the month, moderate labour surpluses developed in four 
areas, including Montreal and Quebec-Levis, which were formerly in 
balance. Labour market classifications of other areas remained un- 
changed, except for Rouyn-Val d’Or, where hiring of loggers was suf- 
ficient to change the situation from one of moderate surplus to balance. 
At November 1], of the 24 areas in the region, ten were in balance and 
14 in the moderate labour surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). From Group 3 to Group 2. The strike of plumbing 
tradesmen forced an earlier decline than usual in construction, adding 
to the influx of seasonal workers into the labour market. Employment 
was maintained at the dockyards, however, where a peak load of traffic 
was being pushed through before the winter closing of the port. Some 
evidence of employment stability has appeared in the non-seasonal 
sector of the industry in the area. 
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Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). From Group 3 to Group 2. Seasonal decline 
in employment was slow as construction and shipbuilding activity con- 
tinued at high levels. Movement of men into woods work was extensive 
during the early part of the month. 


Rouyn-Vai d’Or (major industrial). From Group 2 to Group 3. Current 
improvement reflects stabilized employment in mining together with 
recruiting of woods workers in the area. Employment in construction 
also showed more strength than usual this year. 


Trois-Rivieres (major indusirial). Remained in Group 2. Registrations 
for employment were considerably higher than in October 1953. Con- 
tinued slackness in heavy industry appeared to be the major factor. 
Year-to-year declines in activity were also recorded in the boot and 
shoe, sash and door and paper manufacturing plants. 


Ste. Agathe - St. Jéréme and Victoriaville (minor). From Group 3 to 
Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


TOTAL employment in the Ontario 
ONTARIO region changed very little during 
Proportion of paid workers within each of October although there were slight 
the four labour market growps, 1954. i . . : . 
changes in various  indusiries. 
Per Cent 4 
; The total number of persons with 
jobs at October 23 was 1,921,000, 
compared with 1,928,000 a month 
earlier and 1,916,000 a year earlier. 
The slight decline in total employ- 
ment during the month was bal- 
anced by an approximately equal 
: ; withdrawal from the labour force, 
; c as temporary workers in some of 
SURPLUS SURPLUS 6ALANCE SHORTAGE he seasonal LEH Ge sgh Ge 
GROUP1 GROUP? GRouP3 Groups | agriculture and fruit and vegetable 


processing left the labour force. 





A yearto-year increase was recorded in October in the number of 
persons with jobs but at the same time, the labour force increased more 
than in any other region, largely through immigration. The year-to-year 
increase in unemployment was also greater than in any other region. 


Employment trends varied considerably in different industries 
during October, particularly in the manufacturing sector. Slight employ- 
ment increases occurred in some of the textile, meat processing, con- 
sumer electrical apparatus and automobile plants. On the other hand, 
further declines occurred in the primary iron and steel, sawmill and 
agricultural implement industries and in some of the supplier companies 
affected by the strike-bound Ford Motor Company and Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson plants. The consiruction industry continued firm during October; 
activity increased in some areas during the fine weather at the end of 
the month. Hiring for woods operations was proceeding at a very gradual 
pace and employment in logging reached about the same level asa year 
earlier. 
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The number of job registrations increased slightly in most of the 
Ontario local areas during October but the increases were only suf- 
ficiently large to cause reclassification of three minor areas —[Prace- 
bridge, Owen Sound, and Pembroke. At the beginning of November, 17 of 
the 34 areas were still in balance, 15 were in the moderate surplus and 
two in the substantial surplus category. This compared with 30 in bal- 
ance, three in the moderate and one in the substantial surplus category 
a year earlier, 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Contrary to usual season- 
al patterns, demand for construction workers increased towards the end 
of October. Although unemployment in the area was considerably higher 
than a year ago, labour demand appeared to be holding firm whereas at 
this time last year it was declining rapidly. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Little change oc- 
curred in the labour market in Ottawa during the month. Demand for 
construction workers and for engineers remained strong. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. There was a slight im- 
provement in the electrical apparatus industry during the month but 
activity in heavy industries continued slow. Construction work was brisk 
and the labour supply plentiful. The floods caused some temporary work 
stoppages but many workers were employed in emergency clearing oper- 
ations. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. No change occurred in the 
labour market situation as the Ford strike continued to affect supplier 
plants. The Chrysler Corporation of Canada began production of new 
models but was not back to full production schedules. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. There was considerable 
improvement in the employment situation during October as General 
Motors began production of new models. 


Bracebridge, Owen Sound and Pembroke (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 





EMPLOYMENT increased slightly 
in the Prairie region during October, 
a month when a decline usually 
occurs. Favourable weather, which 
followed a prolonged spell of poor 
harvesting conditions, resulted in 
a pick-up in farm labour require- 
ment for the completion of the 
1954 grain crop harvest. Industrial 
employment, though continuing at 
a high level, declined slightly, 
in accordance with the usual 
seasonal pattern. The construction 
industry showed particular buoyan- 
cy following a change in weather 





PRAIRIE 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 
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conditions and several large building projects were undertaken during 
the month. At October 23, the number of persons with jobs totalled 
949,000, an increase of 4,000 from the previous month and 8,000 from 


the estimate for a year earlier. 


The general level of industrial employment during October was about 
the same as a year before. The construction and service industries con- 
tinued to show the most buoyancy, recording large year-to-year increases 
in all the three provinces. On the other hand, employment in rail transpor- 
tation and coal mining industries continued well below last year’s levels. 


Only one area, Fort William-Port Arthur, was reclassified during 
the month—from the balanced to the moderate surplus category. With 
this change, one of the 20 areas in the region was in the moderate 
surplus category and 19 were in balance at the beginning of November. 


At November 1, 1953, all 20 were in balance. 


Local Area Developments 
Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Construction employment 
showed a further rise but labour requirements were being met by a steady 
influx of workers from other areas. Heavy demands continued for carpen- 
ters, painters, plumbers, steam fitters, cement finishers, brick layers 
and plasterers. On the other hand, the available supply of unskilled 
workers increased more quickly during the month than it could be absorbed. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Little change occurred 
in over-all labour demand and supply. The volume of construction work 
undertaken during the month continued to increase. 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. All segments of the con- 
struction industry showed accelerated activity. Contractors were working 
a 12-hour day on highway and road work in order to make up for time 
lost because of bad weather earlier in the season and house-building 
activity reached a seasonal peak, following a pick-up in residential 
construction. The value of new residential construction begun during 
the month amounted to about $4,500,000. Total industrial employment 
at the beginning of September was about two per cent higher than in the 
same month last year. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). From Group 3 to Group 2. 
Further lay-offs occurred at Port Arthur shipyards and employment in 
agriculture declined. These employment reductions were partially offset 
by an upswing in logging activity, which reached a seasonal peak during 
the month. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region remained quite stable during Oct- 
ober, although some small lay-offs in seasonal industries were reported. 
The number of persons at work declined slightly from 414,000 at Sept- 
ember 18 to 410,000 at October 23. The comparable total in October 
1953 was 406,000. 


During the month, there was moderate demand for certain types. of 
agricultural labour, particularly potato and apple pickers. Logging and 
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sawmill employment remained at 
a high level in most areas, the 
notable exception being Prince 
George, where’ extremely wet 
weather seriously curtailed oper- 
ations. Sustained domestic and 
export demand for lumber kept 
sawmills busy. Manufacturing em- 
ployment showed little change; 
employment in construction  re- 
mained fairly high, although some 
lay-offs were reported following 
the completion or near-completion 
of a number of projects. 






PACIFIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 


Por Cent 
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SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP | GROUP 2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 


balanced to the moderate labour surplus category. As a result, six of the 
ten labour market areas were in balance and four had a moderate labour 
surplus at the beginning of November. At November 1, 1953, five areas 
were in balance and five had a moderate labour surplus. Trail- Nelson, 
in balance this year, had a moderate labour surplus a year ago and was 
the only labour market area in a different category from last year. Apart 
from this area, labour supplies were the same or higher than last year 
in all areas, including Vancouver- New Westminster, where more than 
half the paid workers in the region are located. 


In October, three labour market 
areas were reclassified from the 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The 
usual fall decline in employment occurred as activity decreased in 
seasonal industries. Logging camps and sawmills continued to operate 
at capacity; log supplies were adequate and lumber markets firm. Shingle, | 
plywood, and pulp and paper mills were still busy and there appeared to 
be no easing in current demand. Some lay-offs occurred in foundries 
and machine shops. The construction industry operated at about the 
same level as in September. Apartment building predominated and was 
expected to prolong employment into the winter by providing a consider- 
able amount of inside work. 


Victoria (major industrial). From Group 3 to Group 2. Logging continued 
at peak production. Sawmills were exceptionally busy filling export 
orders, which resulted in a very high level of employment. Some lay-offs 
occurred in shipbuilding but the employment situation was considered 


more stable. 


Prince George (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. Extremely wet weather 
resulted in a sharp decrease in logging, sawmilling and construction. 


Prince Rupert (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of November 10, 1954) 


Fe RR ER RN FO ET 


Percentage Change 





























From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous 
Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)............es000- Oct. 23 5,461,000 + 1.4 
Persons with: jobs <.....:cccccsccesecccctensegece Oct. 23 5,282,000 + 0.2 
At work 35 hours or more ............0.000- Oct. 23 4,819,000 — 0.8 
At work less than 35 hours................ Oct. 23 334,000 +16.0 
Onis hort: ime sesssccccccarevecces pervaneeeee Oct. 23 31,000 —16.2 
Usually work less than 35 hours.... | Oct. 23 211,000 +15.3 
Other reas ONS. .:.-:ecece. score cos ser oescke Oct. 23 92,000 +3523 
With jobs but not at work ..............c00 | Oct. 23 129,000 | + 3.2 
Laid off full week.........ccccccscseceesees bi eOcts24a 11,000 —21.4 
Other:réasons)232 eee | Oct. 23 118,000 | + 6.3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work Oct. 23 179,000 +5 9.8 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlanticys. cies crctce.cttes is ss ce cavecneeactes meee Oct. 2] 26,064 + 5.0 
Quebec 3 vccrescroacace crises ccedetesoseutereissce saree Oct. 21 74.373 +2 8.9 
Ontario: siresacsccccasdecsacereccenvscoeessceceveseceese Oct. 21 100.465 +60.2 
PRAIPIES occ cece secaceecesectace corecseskecc svccscsewes Oct. 2) 29,317 +4227 
Paci ficwees cere ee cies eee Oct. 21 29,051 +11.0 
Total all regions .2-cuctcccese cee Oct. 21 259,270 +35] 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit ..........cssscececesceseceees be BOChenn) 187, 745 +5723 
Amount of benefit payments...........csccescenee Sept. $12,397,571 +84.0 
Industrial employment (1949=100)...-.-..+-.. Sept. 1 112.7 — 3.4 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100) .-.. | Sept. 1 108.3 — 6.3 
Tmmigration  2...0cscsstsc-cetet cnc cnectercnduetacoheteee Sept. 10,979 + 1.A(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost .............. Oct. +17.1(c) 
No. of workers involved ..........cscsseeceseees Oct. +18.5(c) 
Nosofistei keasic. hice Oct. — 4.4(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... Sept. 1 + 2.3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) .............00 Sept. 1 re 2eG 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... Sept. ] — 0.3 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .............. Sept. 1 + 2.6 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... Oct. 1 + 0-1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) | Sept. 1 + 2.1 
Total labour income ............0.000+ $000,000 | August + 2.0 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935 —39=lO0) --.-.eseeeseeee August — 1.8 
Manik aC turing ssce-<-0nse-<cesaccasencacccesesestas-ee August — 5.0 
Durabl] em sscoccs.scssccccecaccecsteeacecectcsste tees August — 9.0 
NomeDurabless ..........c.-cccescesnceccccncencees August — 1.6 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of 
Current 
Interest 


BLE Chief in Canada, 
James B. Ward Dies 


James B. Ward, Assistant Grand Chief 
Engineer and National Legislative Repre- 
sentative at Ottawa of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, died in Vancouver 
October 18 while on a business trip for the 
8,000-member union. He was in his 7lst 
year. 


He was also, since 1948, Secretary of the 
National Legislative Committee (Canada) 
of the International Railway Brotherhoods. 

Mr. Ward was named 
Canadian head of the 
Brotherhood at its inter- 
national convention in 
1947. 

A native of the Orkney 
Islands, Mr. Ward came 
to Canada as a child with 
his parents, who settled in 
Vancouver. 

Two months after he 
began his railway career 
as a painter’s helper at 
Vancouver, in March 1903, 
he became locomotive fire- 
man. In May 1907 he was 
promoted to locomotive 
engineer. 

From 1916 to 1927 he was chairman of 
the Revelstoke local of the Brotherhood. 
In 1927 he became General Chairman of 
the Brotherhood on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway; this office he held until his elec- 
tion as Assistant Grand Chief Engineer. 

Mr. Ward served many years as an 
alderman in Revelstoke during his residence 
there. 

In 1933, he was elected Chairman of the 
General Conference Committee of the 18 
standard international railway labour organ- 
izations; he served in that capacity until 
1947. It was for his services on this 
Committee during the Second World War 
that he was made a Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire (CBE). 

He served on numerous government 
commissions and committees as a repre- 
sentative of railway labour organizations. 


James 
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B. Ward 


These included the National Labour Supply 
Council during the early years of the 
Second World War, and the National 
Advisory Committee on Manpower. He 
was also a director of the War Assets 
Corporation. 

Mr. Ward represented labour at confer- 
ences of the International Labour Organ- 
ization in Mexico City in 1946; in San 
Irancisco in 1948; and in Geneva in 1949 
and 1951. 

When the CPR undertook a study of a 
contributory pension plan, Mr. Ward was 
one of the employee representatives who 
assisted in formulating the scheme. When 
it was inaugurated in 1937, he was one of 
the three elected employee members of the 
pension commission. He held that posi- 
tion until he became Canada’s chief loco- 
motive engineer. 

He was buried in Vancouver. 


Labour Coune?l President, 
J. P. MeKay Died in Sept. 


Known as a prominent 
fighter against Communist 
elements in labour circles, 
J. P. McKay, President 
of the Essex and Kent 
Counties Trades and 
Labour Council, died in 
Windsor September 15 at 
the age of 71. Mr. 
McKay had recently 
returned from the Trades 
and Labour Congress of 
Canada convention in 
Regina. 

A machinist by trade, 
he had served several 
terms on the Windsor 
Board of Education. 

Mr. S. Sasso, Vice-president of the 
Council and a member of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International Union 
of America (AFL-TLC), has been named 
to succeed Mr. McKay. George Rose, a 
member of the International Typographical 
Union, will succeed Mr. Sasso as Vice- 
president. 


Claims under the Government Employees 
Compensation Act for the first six months 
of the current fiscal year numbered 7,358, 
of which 94 were disallowed, making a net 
total of 7,259. In the corresponding period 
of the previous fiscal year, claims totalled 
6,885, of which 46 were disallowed for a net 
total of 6,839. 
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AFL, CIO Leaders Predict 
Merger by End of 1955 


Merger of the American Federation of 
Labour and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is now predicted by leaders 
of the two groups for 1955. 

In a joint statement issued after a unity 
meeting in Washington October 15, AFL 
President George Meany and CIO President 
Walter Reuther announced that the two 
labour groups had agreed on the creation 
of “a single trade union centre in America 
through the process of merger which will 
preserve the integrity of each affiliated 
national and international union”. A sub- 
committee of union leaders to draft a 
detailed plan for the merger was appointed 
at the meeting. 

The joint statement said merger would 
come “certainly before the end of 1955”. 

Speaking for both organizations, Mr. 
Reuther said the subcommittee would con- 
sist of three representatives from each 
labour group* and would include Mr. 
Meany and himself. Mr. Meany said that 
when the final draft of the merger plan 
had been worked out, it would be sub- 
mitted to conventions of both organizations 
for final approval. 

Commenting approvingly on the merger 
talks, U.S. Secretary of Labour James P. 
Mitchell said a merger would probably 
“lead to more responsibility” and to “more 
participation in our economic, social and 
political affairs” by organized labour. 

~The AFL now claims 10,200,000 members, 
while membership in the CIO is listed as 
more than 4,000,000. Two other large 
labour groups in the United States which 
are not affiliated with either the AFL or 
the CIO are the Railway Brotherhoods, 
with some 2,000,000 members, and the 
United Mine Workers of America, with 
about 500,000 members. 

The predicted AFL-CIO merger would 
heal the 19-year old split in organized 
labour in the United States caused’ origin- 
ally by conflicts between industrial unions 
and those organized along trade or craft 
lines. In 1935, John L. Lewis pulled his 
mine workers and other industrial unions 
out of the AFL and subsequently formed 
the CIO. Since then Mr. Lewis and the 
mine union have quit the CIO and are now 
independent. 

Both Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther have 
worked steadily on the idea of merger in 
the two years since they succeeded to the 





*It was later announced that the other two mem- 
bers from the AFL would be William Schnitzler and 
Matthew Woll; from the CIO, James B. Carey and 
David McDonald. 
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top positions in their respective organiza- 
tions after the deaths of the AFL’s William 
Green and the CIO’s Philip Murray within 
a few days of each other in November 1952. 

Last year the leaders of the AFL and 
the CIO signed a two-year no-raiding pact 
which since then has been ratified and 
subscribed to by 70 per cent of the AFL 
unions and 50 per cent of the CIO unions. 
At the time of signing, the pact was seen 
as a first step towards eventual labour 
unity, and it has succeeded to a large extent 
in eliminating raiding and jurisdictional 
disputes between the two federations. 

Two major holdouts to the pact to date, 
however, are the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters (AFL) and the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO), each with more 
than one million members. 


AFL Union Held Guilty 
Of Raiding CIO Local 


In the first arbitration case to arise out 
of the no-raiding pact between the 
American Federation of Labour and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, an 
AFL union last month was found guilty 
of raiding by an impartial umpire under 
the pact. 

The dispute arose when 400 workers in 
a Georgia poultry-packing plant sought to 
quit the United Packinghouse Workers 
(CIO) and to affiliate with the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 


(AFL). Both unions had signed the no- 
raiding pact last June 9 (L.G., June, 
Diatcay 


When the workers asked for a National 
Labour Relations Board election, the CIO 
called on the umpire, David L. Cole, 
former Director of the U.S. Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. Finding that the 
Packinghouse Workers local had taken no 
action to leave the CIO until a month 
after the no-raiding ban became effective, 
Mr. Cole ruled that admission of the 
secessionists into the AFL would violate 
the pact. 

Only three other disputes have occurred 
since the pact went into effect; they were 
settled by the Secretaries of the AFL 
and CIO. 





TUC Code Minimizes 
Enter-Union Friction 


A code of “good behaviour” operating 
among the various British Trades Union 
Congress affiliates has been successful in 
minimizing inter-union friction. The code 
is known as the Bridlington Agreement, 


having been approved at the 1939 congress 
held in that town. A report of the oper- 
ation of the TUC’s conciliation machinery 
under this agreement is made at each year’s 
annual convention. 

Although the agreement does not form a 
strict legal code, its acceptance is general 
and the benefits it brings are freely and 
widely acknowledged, according to the 
BUG: 

Briefly, the agreement provides the pro- 
cedure to be followed before one union 
accepts members from another and outlines 
ways of keeping inter-union friction to a 
minimum. For instance, it states that a 
union should not accept a member of 
another union where inquiry shows that the 
member is under discipline in that union, 
is in arrears with contributions, or is 
engaged in a trade dispute. 

Another provision is that a union “should 
not commence organizing activities at any 
establishment or undertaking in respect of 
any grade or grades of workers in which 
another union has the majority of workers 
employed and negotiates wages and condi- 
tions, unless by arrangement with that 
union”. 

The General Council is empowered to 
summon representatives of a union to 
appear before it or an appropriate com- 
mittee so that there may be an investiga- 
tion of the union’s conduct. If a union 
does not attend, the investigation goes on 
in its absence. Should the General Council 
then decide that the activities of the union 
concerned are detrimental to the interests 
of the trade union movement or contrary 
to the declared principles of Congress, the 
Council will direct the union to cease such 
activities. 

If the direction is disobeyed or ignored, 
the Council may suspend the union until 
the following annual congress, when the 
whole issue would be considered and a 
decision taken, which could involve further 
suspension or exclusion from congress. 





Mechanization Diminishes 
Fishermen; But Not Clerks 


Mechanization has thinned the ranks of 
Canada’s fishermen but in the United 
States, despite the phenomenal increase in 
the production of automatic office equip- 
ment, clerical workers are still in great 
demand. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported last month that sails have given 
way to engines and small boats to larger 
vessels in Canada’s fishing fleet since the 
war and that the number of commercial 
fishermen dropped from 73,514 in 1946 to 
64,342 in 1952. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics, US. 
Department of Labor, has reported that 
persons in clerical employment increased 64 
per cent from 1940 to 1954. In April last 
year, nearly eight million men and women 
were employed in clerical work. 


The decrease in the number of Canadian 
fishermen since 1946, DBS states, has been 
confined to men fishing from boats and 
men fishing from shore. Men fishing from 
vessels increased by 1,245 to 9,772 in 1952, 
while men fishing from boats decreased by 
4,460 to 44,732 and men fishing from shore 
by 5,857 to 9,838. 


All told, the number employed in 


Canada’s fishing industry, including fish 


processing, was reduced by 13,530, or 15 per 
cent, to 79,380 in the six-year period 
1946-52. 


The US. Department of Labor, in a 
circular dealing with the occupational out- 
look in clerical employment, said that 
employment expansion is expected to con- 
tinue, “although the rate of growth may 
slow down somewhat” because of new office 
equipment. 





CCCL Shoe Workers Win 
Guaranteed Work Week 


Workers at the Grant Slippers shoe 
factory in Montreal, members of the Mont- 
real Shoe Workers’ Union ((CCCL), have 
won an assurance of 42 hours’ work per 
week for 11 months of the year. 


A clause in a new collective agreement 
between the company and the union pro- 
vides that, from October 1, 1954, to 
August 31, 1955, the employer undertakes 
to provide all employees covered by the 
agreement with work for 42 hours each 
week, at their usual occupation or at some 
other job in the production process. 

If he is engaged in his usual work, the 
employee will be paid at the rate provided 
for that occupation; for time worked on 
another job he will be paid at the rate set 
by the decree governing the boot and shoe 
industry for his permanent classification. 

The company undertook to increase the 
number of its employees to 60 in September, 
and to retain any employee hired during 
that period, provided he has proved com- 
petent during the 30 days following his 
hiring. 

The employees must be at the disposal 
of their employer 42 hours per week, except 
during the period from Deceniber 27, 1954, 
to January 10, 1955; during the summer 
vacation, on holidays and in cases of 
absence for a good reason. 
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Business Outlook for °55 
“Not Good, Not Bad’ 


Continuation of the pattern established 

this. year—“not very good and not very 
bad”—is forecast for the Canadian economy 
for 1955. 
' Speaking at the annual business clinic 
sponsored by the University of Western 
Ontario School of Business Administration 
at London, Dr. O. J. Firestone, economic 
adviser to the federal Department of Trade 
and Commerce, said “there is little evidence 
to suggest we can expect any major change 
in the economic climate”. 

Concurrence with this opinion was 
expressed by Dr. J. K. Galbraith, professor 
of economics, Harvard University School 
of Public Administration, who told the 
conference that he saw “no strong argu- 
ment” for a serious depression. 

“When the American economy is well 
launched in a persistent form of behaviour 
it tends to stay that way,” he said. That 
is the lesson of the last 20 years, he 
observed. If, in the present state of stagna- 
tion, nothing is done about it, it might 
last for some time. 

This opinion is borne out by a survey 
of Canadian business executives conducted 
by the University, the results of which were 
announced while the business clinic was 
being held. They show that 61 per cent 
of those replying expect production in 1955 
to continue at the present level; only 17 
per cent predict an increase and 20 per 
cent a decrease. 

The poll shows also that 62 per cent 
expect industrial employment to continue 
at much the same level. A_ similar 
majority expect consumer prices to remain 
at the 1954 level. Fifty per cent are of 
the opinion that wages and salaries will 
remain the same; 45 per cent expect 
incomes to increase. 


A Gallup poll study on employment, 
however, shows that, by a ratio of three to 
one, those interrogated believe that during 
the next five years jobs will have to be 
created by the Federal Government if there 
is to be anything like full employment. 
Sixty-five per cent hold this view, com- 
pared with 21 per cent who think business 
can provide sufficient jobs. The remaining 
14 per cent were undecided. 


Business, according to Drs. Firestone and 
Galbraith, has become stabilized on a high 
plateau and, unless something occurs to 
push it out of the rut, the present condi- 
tion might last for some time. 

The levelling process which has been 
evident for some , months, said Dr. 
Galbraith, is the product of conflicting 
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economic pressures. Favourable factors 
have been the high volume of construction 
and the rise in disposable income due to 
wage increases and tax cuts. — Pressing 
downward have been the slump in textiles, 
the “bad behaviour” of steel and the “very 
rocky time” encountered by the automotive 
industry, other than Ford and General 
Motors. 

One thing that could bring the present 
stagnation to an end, Dr. Galbraith indi- 
cated, is an aggressive government policy 
to do something about it. Such things as 
“tax cuts and increased government spend- 
ing to bring an inflationary policy to bear 
might well start the ball rolling again; and 
nor am I sure that I would be against it,” 
he said. 

Examining the Canadian economy, Dr. 
Firestone conceded that it is influenced by 
economic trends in the United States. But 
he emphasized that there are important 
elements of strength in the Canadian 
economy—resource development, popula- 
tion growth, high capital spending—that 
tend to counteract American influence. 
The Canadian economy, he said, continued 
to expand during the 1948-49 United States 
recession and in the current recession the 
dip in that country has been much more 
pronounced than in Canada. 


Providing stability continues to be the 
pattern in the United States, and the 
demand for Canadian exports to Europe 
continues to hold up, Dr. Firestone thought 
the Canadian outlook would continue to be 
favourable. 

“Tf at some future date,” he said, “the 
United States has a serious recession, 
Canada and the other countries will feel 
it too. But, on the whole, Canada has 
developed much more stability than we 
are given credit for”. 

Referring to the role of public works as 
a means of fighting recession, Dr. Fire- 
stone did not consider them solutions to 
unemployment in regions that are economi- 
cally unsound. 

“Public works’, he said, “can help 
healthy areas overcome temporary prob- 
lems but they can do little to transfer 
economically unsound districts into sound 
communities.” 


U.S. Unemployment Drops 
To Year’s Low in Oct. 


President Eisenhower announced October 
25 that unemployment in the United States 
had dropped to 2,700,000, the first time it 
has gone below the three-million mark 
this year. 


In an address to a meeting of the 
National Security Industrial Association in 
Washington, the President read what he 
described as the latest government figures 
on employment. These showed that the 
number of unemployed in October dropped 
by 400,000 from 3,100,000 in September. 

A few days earlier, U.S. Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell made a report 
from preliminary figures to the same effect. 
Speaking at a meeting of the Business 
Advisory Council in Hot Springs, Virginia, 
he also predicted that unemployment would 
continue to decline during the last quarter 
of this year. 

More precise figures were released by the 
US. Bureau of Census, which reported that 
unemployment in the United States for the 
week ended October 9 was 2,741,000, a 
decline of 358,000 from the September figure 
of 3,099,000. 

Total employment in early October, said 
the Bureau, was 62-1 million, the same as 
a month earlier. 

The U.S. Department of Labor reported 
October 22 that the number of persons 
drawing unemployment benefits had 
dropped to the lowest level since last 
December. 

The Department said 1,458,100 jobless 
persons received unemployment compensa- 
tion in the week ending October 9. This 
was a drop of 55,400 from the previous 
week and 754,900 below the 1954 peak of 
2,213,000 reached late in February. 

The week ending October 16 saw a 
decline in the number of persons filing new 
claims for unemployment insurance. The 
Labour Department reported that first 
claims totalled 253,700, a drop of 19,300 
from the previous week. 

In another report, issued jointly with the 
Department of Commerce, the Labour 
Department said new construction activity 
in the United States in September matched 
the all-time peak volume of $3-6 billion 
achieved in August to round out the most 
active quarter on record for the construc- 
tion industry. 

The value of new work put in place 
during September brought the third quarter 
total to $10,750,000,000, seven per cent more 
than in the July-September period of 1953. 

Economists in the United States continue 
to predict degrees of prosperity for both 
the near and more distant future. 

A large majority of a panel of leading 
economists, which last year predicted the 
mild downturn in business activity in 1954, 
expect a moderate improvement in 1955. 

Replies from 186 economists and business 
analysists to a detailed questionnaire in the 
annual survey of economic opinion made 


by the F. W. Dodge Corporation indicated 
that three out of four expect total national 
output in 1955, as measured by gross 
national product, to be higher than current 
levels in each quarter, with a steady rise 
during the year. 


With regard to the more distant future, 
Dr. Grover W. Ensley, staff director of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report, said he foresaw, during 
the 12 years between 1953 and 1965, an 
increase of one-fifth in population, a reduc- 
tion of the average annual hours of work 
of nearly ten per cent, an increase in the 
total national product of nearly 50 per 
cent in constant prices, and a rise in real 
disposable income per capita of nearly 30 
per cent. 


The predictions of another prominent 
economist, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, have 
been labelled “politically expedient economic 
optimism”. 

Walter Reuther, President of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, made this 
accusation regarding Dr. Burns’ prediction 
during a recent speech in Detroit that the 
United States is “again entering a phase of 
economic expansion”. 


The CIO President said Dr. Burns pre- 
sented “questionable interpretations of care- 
fully selected statistics” while failing to 
mention or trying to minimize economic 
indicators “showing considerably greater 
unemployment, lower farm and _ worker 
income, and a drop in the nation’s produc- 
tion of goods and services over the last 
year”. 


Commodity Imports Drop 
&’ Per Cent in August 


Commodity imports into Canada during 
August were almost 3 per cent less in 
value than in August last year, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has reported. 
During the January-August period they 
declined a little more than 8 per cent. 

The following table shows the value of 
some of the major commodity imports in 
August and in the January-August period 
together with corresponding 1953 figures, 
listed in order of value for the eight- 


month period. 
August January -August 
1953 1954 1953 1954 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Automobile parts... 12,305 6,944 159,679 135,003 
Farm implements... 17,351 11,062 171,959 115,217 
Coal Ses cnet 12,685 9,636 86,984 64,766 
Automobiles ....... OR) BYR 82,082 57,653 
Cotton products.... 5,921 5,921 65,386 52,078 
Cotton, raw and 

|HboOS? oqugaacear 3,028 4,315 40,945 33,283 
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U.S. Labor Foree Survey 
Said Not Accurate Enough 


The Bureau of the Census in the United 
States ‘has been advised that greater 
accuracy is needed in its methods of 
measuring the country’s labour force. 

A special three-man study has reported 
that although new survey methods intro- 
duced late last year have improved the 
accuracy of estimates of employment and 
unemployment, the methods are not yet 
good enough. 

Until last year, the Census Bureau based 
its estimates of employment and unemploy- 
ment on a survey sample covering 25,000 
households in 68 areas of the country. 
When the new methods were introduced, 
the number of areas was increased to 230 
but the number of households covered 
remained the same. 

While pointing out that there were no 
fundamental flaws in the new sample 
design, the committee recommended that a 
substantially larger sample be taken to 
cover more areas and to increase the 
number of households in each. 


Heading the committee was Frederick F. 
Stephan, professor of economics at Prince- 
ton University. The other two members 
were Dr. Lazare Teper of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union (AFL) 
and Lester R. Frankel, assistant professor 
of statistics at New York University. 





Housing Record in 1954? 
Aug. Figures Encouraging 


A new housing record may be estab- 
lished in Canada this year if the weather 
remains favourable, it has been predicted 
by the Hon. Robert Winters, Minister of 
Public Works, and DBS housing statistics 
for August indicate that the prediction may 
well come true. 


Speaking to a meeting of the Canadian 
Association of Purchasing Agents in Mont- 
real at the end of September, Mr. Winters 
said :— 

“There are many variables in this equa- 
tion of house building and it is difficult 
to forecast. However, if conditions of 
climate remain favourable throughout the 
balance of the year, I would imagine that 
we would again establish a new record.” 

(Last year, Canada produced 106,000 new 
houses, a record.) 

Mr. Winters pointed out that the con- 
struction of 100,000 houses means that, 
“something like a quarter of a million men 
are employed on site and off site for the 
entire year”. 
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According to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, starts on the construction of new 
dwelling units in August climbed to 10,978, 
compared with 10,883 in the same month 
last year. Completions rose to 7,718 from 
7,445 and the number of units in various 
stages of construction at the end of the 
month was up slightly, from 71,522 to 
f2aDU. 

The number of starts in the January- 
August period rose to 71,567 from 69,463 
a year earlier and completions to 57,673 
from 53,764. 


Housing Starts in U.S. 
Continue Strong in Aug. 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States, continuing strong for the time of 
year, totalled 111,000 in August, according 
to preliminary estimates of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

For the first eight months of 1954, 
private dwelling units put under construc- 
tion totalled 780,500, representing a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of 1,130,000 units. 
If activity continues at the same pace 
during the remaining four months of the 
year, 1954 will be the second best housing 
year in history. Last year, the seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of private housing 
starts for the first eight months averaged 
1,085,000. 

The August total was only 1,000 units 
under the July figure; it exceeded August 
1953 volume by 17,800 units. 

The total of 796,000 new dwelling units 
(private and public) started during 
January-August was 3 per cent above the 
771,300-unit total for the comparable 1953 
period, despite a reduction in public 
housing from 29,600 to 15,500 units. 





Low-Cost Housing Bill 
Signed by Eisenhower 


Government-subsidized housing units to 
the number of 35,000 will be erected under 
the terms of a bill signed on August 3 by 
President Eisenhower. Though the bill will 
be effective for only one year and does not 
meet the President’s original request for 
140,000 low-cost housing units to be con- 
structed over the next four years, Mr. 
Hisenhower said “millions of our families 
with modest incomes will be able, for the 
first time, to buy new or used homes”. 


Under the new legislation, an applicant 
approved by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration can now buy a $12,000 home with 
a down payment of $1,200 if new and 
$1,650 if old. The former down payment 


was $2,400. Loans insured by the Housing 
Administration can run as long as 30 years. 

Tne 35,000 public housing units will be 
available only to those displaced by slum 
clearance projects. 





Seys Lack of Interest 
Blocking Public Housing 


Lack of interest on the part of Canadian 
families is blocking the development of 
public housing, the President of the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation said 
recently. 

David B. Mansur, speaking at the 23rd 
Couchiching Conference at Geneva Park, 
Ont., said that until the attitude of most 
Canadians changes, there will be no appre- 
ciable growth of public housing in this 
country. 

Mr. Mansur said the Federal Govern- 
ment has yet to turn down a proposal for 
public housing, and the Ontario Govern- 
ment has tried to convince municipalities 
of the need. Lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of city councils, he said, was “a fairly 
accurate reflection of the electors’ views”. 

Surveys of families who had doubled up 
and of others living in substandard or slum 
areas indicated, he said, that a large pro- 
portion simply were disinterested in buying 
their own homes, even though many of 
them could afford to do so. 

“Canadians seem to have an aversion to 
being told what to do,” he said. “It is 
this inalienable right to do what they want 
with their money, ironically enough, that 
is one of the major obstacles in getting 
public housing on a large scale.” 

Mr. Mansur said non-home-owners in 
Canada were spending their money on cars 
rather than investing in new homes. 

“T don’t believe the majority of Cana- 
dians want public housing,” he said. “In 
Saint John, N.B., for instance, six months 
after a 228-home project was completed, 
100 remained vacant, even though there 
were more than 2,000 homes in the city 
listed as substandard.” 

He estimated a backlog of 250,000 new 
homes needed at present. ‘These included 
100,000 to accommodate families now 
doubled up, and about 150,000 to replace 
substandard houses that could not be 
repaired. 


House Building Lags 
In Europe, U.N. Finds 
Europe is not building enough houses to 


eare for its normal population growth and 
in most European countries standards of 


housing are below those of 1937, according 
to the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe. 

Reporting the results of a special housing 
study, the Commission said that in 1953, 
the best ‘house-building year since the war 
for most of the countries, the rate varied 
from 10-5 dwellings per 1,000 inhabitants 
in Norway to 2-3 dwellings per 1,000 in 
France. 

Rent policies that keep rents artificially 
below what would be required to finance 
maintenance and replacement are held 
mostly responsible for the inadequate rate 
of construction. 


Canadian Credit Unions 
Report Record Growth 


Canadian credit unions in 1953 num- 
bered 3,607 with a total membership of 
1,383,585, according to Credit Unions in 
Canada 1953, published by the federal 
Department of Agriculture. This represents 
the largest increase in the number of unions 
and membership ever reported. 

The 1953 figures represent an increase of 
272 unions and 133,150 new members over 
1952. 

Ontario reported the formation of 73 new 
unions, Quebec 51 and British Columbia 26. 
During 1953, credit unions in Quebec in- 
creased from 59 to 111, the total member- 
ship in that province amounting to 803,000 
persons. The latter figure is approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the population of 
the province. About 9-7 per cent of the 
total population of Canada holds member- 
ship in eredit unions. No other province 
approaches Quebee in the proportion of 
population served by credit unions. 

Total assets of all credit unions in the 
country amounted to $492-4 million in 
1953, an increase of $68 million, or 16-1 
per cent, over 1952. This was 2 per cent 
less than the increase recorded from 1951 
to 1952. 

Total shares held by credit union mem- 
bers in Canada at the end of 1953 amounted 
to $133 million. This figure represents an 
increase of more than 30 per cent, which 
far exceeds previous increases. 

Deposits at the end of 1953 totalled 
$323-8 million, which was an increase of 
10-1 per cent over the total in 1952. All 
provinces contributed to the increase in 
shares except Newfoundland. 

Since the war, 1,432 new credit unions 
have been organized, Ontario leading the 
way with 662, followed by Quebec with 326 
and British Columbia with 138. During the 
same period, Quebec reported a member- 
ship increase of 419,000 persons, Ontario, 
183,000 and British Columbia, 70,000. 
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Wage Re-opening Clause 
Given New Interpretation 


A Quebec arbitration court recently 
rejected a union’s application for a wage 
adjustment, declaring that the request was 
not justified “since it is a request for an 
adjustment during the lifetime of the 
agreement’. 

Mr. Justice Philippe Marchand, who 
presided over the arbitration court, and 
Arthur Matteau, the employers’ arbitrator 
for five Montreal hospitals, laid down a 
principle which might have profound reper- 
cussions on collective bargaining procedure 
in the province of Quebec, particularly with 
regard to agreements of more than a year’s 
duration. 

According to the majority decision, 
clauses providing for the re-opening of 
wage negotiations during the lifetime of a 
collective agreement are intended to pre- 
vent either of the parties from suffering as 
a result of sudden or unexpected changes 
in the economy. 


Request ‘“‘Ill-founded”’ 


For lack of satisfactory evidence to the 
effect that conditions justified a revision of 
the wages set by the agreement, the court 
decided that the request for a wage adjust- 
ment was ill-founded. 


However, the union arbitrator, Raymond 
Beaudet, refused to concur in ‘the majority 
opinion. “The method of adjusting wages 
during the lifetime of a collective agree- 
ment should be admitted in principle,” he 
said, “because it favours conciliation in 
relations between employers and employees 
and assures the employer of the delay 
necessary to meet his social obligations.” 





Problem of Older Worker 
Discussed in ILO Journal 


The problem of employment for older 
workers, which is becoming particularly 
important on account of the ageing of 
populations, is influenced by factors of two 
kinds, according to an article on the subject 
in the June issue of the International 
Labour Review, published by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. 


On the one hand, as a result of these 
population trends and the increased burdens 
laid on the working population as a result 
of the relative growth of the inactive popu- 
lation, a movement to prolong working life 
is developing in some countries. This is a 
new factor which may to a certain extent 
offset the effects of the ageing of the 
population. 
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On the other hand, the article declares, 
there are insufficient employment oppor- 
tunities in many countries not only for 
aged workers but even, in a number of 
occupations, for persons of 40 or 45 years 
of age. 


May Pieket to Reeruit 
Members—N.Y. Ruling 


Peaceful picketing designed to recruit 
members for union membership cannot be 
interfered with by an employer, the New 
York State Court of Appeals ruled on 
October 22. In a 4 to 8 decision, which 
has been called “a milestone in labour 
history” by one AFL official, the court 
refused to grant an injunction against such 
union activity to a New York city lquor 
store owner whose establishment was 
picketed for two years. 

Previously, a lower court had ruled that 
the picketing was unlawful because 1t sought 
to force the employer to negotiate, rather 
than aiming at the enrolment of the 
employees as union members. In the new 
decision, the majority opinion held that the 
picketing could not be considered as having 
had “an unlawful objective”. In addition, 
the majority of the judges argued that the 
fact that the picketing had continued for 
two years without being successful in enlist- 
ing any new members for the union was 
not a controlling factor in the case. 





Gold Resigns Presidency 
OF Fur-Leather Union 


The International Fur and_ Leather 
Workers Union (independent) announced 
October 2 the resignation of Ben Gold, its 
President. Abe Feinglass, the union’s 
Midwest Regional Director, was named to 
succeed him. 

Mr. Gold, who has headed the 100,000- 
member union for the past 17 years, said 
in a statement that he intends to devote 
all his time to fighting a law recently 
passed by the United States Congress that 
denies legal privileges to unions found by 
the Subversive Activities Control Board to 
be Communist-dominated. He is now 
appealing a conviction on charges of having 
filed a false non-Communist oath under the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Mr. Feinglass, a member of the union 
for 27 years, was active in the negotiations 
that brought about the merger of the fur 
and leather worker unions. The union 
credits him with leading the campaign in 
his area to organize open shop tanneries 
and to help increase wages from 60 cents 
to more than $1.95 per hour. 


UMW Names Jenkins 
To Organize Seamen 


Freeman Jenkins, who for 12 years was 
President of District 26, United Mine 
Workers of America (CCL), until his 
defeat at this year’s convention, has been 
appointed Maritimes and Newfoundland 
representative of the union’s District 50, 
whose jurisdiction extends over chemical 
and non-mining industries. 

The appointment was announced last 
month by Silby Barrett, Director of Dis- 
trict 50. Mr. Jenkins “will play an in- 
creasingly important role in organizing 
seamen in the Atlantic area,” the announce- 
ment said. 





Railway Carmen Elect 
A. J. Bernhardt President 


A. J. Bernhardt has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America (AFL-TLC) to replace Irvin 
Barney, who is retiring. 

Mr. Bernhardt became Assistant Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood in 1946 after ten 
years as general chairman of the Baltimore 
and Ohio department. 

Charles W. Burchfield was elected Asst. 
President to succeed Mr. Bernhardt. All 
other officers were re-elected, including 
Vice-presidents Roger Melancon of Mont- 
real and T. J. Walsh of Quebec City. 

The Brotherhood has about 28,000 mem- 
bers in Canada. 





Fitzgerald Re-elected 
President of UE 


Albert J. Fitzgerald was re-elected Presi- 
dent of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (independent) at its 
annual convention. He has been elected 
to the post annually since 1941. 

Also re-elected were Secretary-Treasurer 
Julius Emspak and Organization Director 
James J. Matles. Both men have been 
arrested for alleged Communist affiliations. 

The convention also adopted resolutions 
asserting that “unemployment makes the 
increased job arising from the shorter 
work-week an immediate need”; demand- 
ing “an end to political persecution and 
witch hunts by any legislative committee 
and other agencies of government”; urging 
the raising of the minimum wage to $1.50 
an hour, the establishment of a 30-hour 
week to offset unemployment, the increas- 
ing of unemployment benefits, the  re- 
imposition of federal rent control and the 
increasing of personal income tax exemp- 
tions. 
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HUE Re-elects Carey 

President James E. Carey and Secretary- 
Treasurer Al Hartnett were re-elected 
unanimously for their third two-year terms 
at last month’s convention of the Inter- 


national Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (CIO). 





Gas Union Returns Chief 


Elwood D. Swisher has been re-elected 
President of the United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America (CIO). 
Roberts Buchanan was named Vice-president 
and Cecil Martin was returned as Secretary- 


Treasurer. The union has nine Canadian 
locals, all in Southwestern Ontario, and a 
Canadian membership of approximately 
3,000. 





FCWU Head Defeated 


Herbert A. Bradley, President of the 
International Chemical Workers Union 
(AFL) since its organization in 1944, was 
defeated in his bid for re-election at this 
year’s convention of the union. The new 
President 1s Edward R. Moffett, who had 
been the union’s First Vice-president. 





Two Teachers’ Unions 
Share Certification 


The Quebec Labour Relations Board has 
decided to grant the certificate of union 
recognition which it took away from the 
Alliance des professeurs catholiques de 
Montreal to the Association des educateurs 
catholiques de Montreal (Montreal Catholic 
Teachers’ Association). However, the Asso- 
ciation (AECM) will have to share this 
certificate with the Federation of English- 
Speaking Catholic Teachers Incorporated 
(FECT). 

This is the first time in five years that 
an association of Catholic teachers has been 
officially recognized in Montreal. 

In granting a single certificate for the 
two organizations, the Commission stipu- 
lated that they will have to “act jointly 
and severally as bargaining agent and be 
recognized as representative of all lay 
teachers in the employ of the Montreal 
Catholic School Commission”. 

Some 2,000 teachers belonging to the 
Alliance and to the FECT went on strike 
in 1949. At that time the two unions had 
separate bargaining certificates, which they 
lost as a result of the strike. 

A six-year legal battle ended recently 
with the Board’s final decision not to recog- 
nize the Alliance. On the same day the 
Board decided on joint certification for the 
AECM and the FECT. 
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Two Radio Unions Sign 
Mutual Assistance Pact 


Canada’s two largest unions of broad- 
casting employees in the radio and tele- 
vision industry have signed a mutual 
assistance pact. The agreement covers 
more than 2,000 workers. 

In a joint statement issued recently, the 
National Association of Broadcasting 
Employees and Technicians (CIO-CCL) 
and the Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Employees of Canada (independent) 
announced they will set up committees to 
work out plans for local co-operation. 


The independent union represents 1,300 
office and program workers of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and the CCL 
union represents 750 technicians employed 
by the CBC and six private radio stations. 


CIO Rail Workers Unite 
With Transport Workers 


Two CIO unions, the Transport Workers 
Union and the United Railroad Workers, 
completed their amalgamation October 1. 
The railroad group became a division of 
the TWU and the staff, assets and liabili- 
ties of the rail workers were transferred 
to the Transport Workers. 

The railroad unit actually had been an 
organizing committee rather than an 
autonomous union. 


The TWU claimed about 130,000 mem- 
bers; the Railroad Workers about 42,000. 





Meehaniecs Union Decides 
To Affiliate with CIO 


The Mechanics Education Society, a 
22-year-old independent union representing 
mechanics, tool and die workers, engineers 
and general workers in 127 metal industry 
plants in the United States, has become an 
affiliate of the CIO. 

The Society was formed five years before 
the CIO and was the first union that organ- 
ized in the automobile industry on a 
plant-wide basis. Up to the time of affilia- 
tion it competed for members with the 
CIO Auto Workers, Steelworkers and 
Electrical Workers. 


MESA will continue representation in 
shops where it now holds contracts. Juris- 
diction in new plants will be worked out 
with the other CIO unions. 

With headquarters in Detroit, the new 
CIO affiliate claims 52,000 members, mainly 
in Michigan and Ohio. 
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CIO Chemical, Oil Unions 
Moving towards Merger 


The United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America (see p. 1547) has 
voted to merge with the Oil Workers 
International Union. Both are CIO 
affiliates. 

Delegates to the chemical workers’ con- 
vention in St. Louis in September voted 
667 to 192 in favour of merger with the 
OWIU. Such a move would create a union 
of about 180,000 members, and there are 
further plans ‘to invite a number of inde- 
pendent unions, with an estimated 40,000 
members, to join later. 

The movement to unite all oil industry 
unions began last February when a Phila- 
delphia convention of 149 delegates repre- 
senting 381 CIO, AFL and independent 
unions approved a provisional constitution 
for a new organization to be called the 
Oil and Chemical Workers International 
Union. 


The jurisdiction of the new federation 
under the proposed constitution would be: 
oil, gas, chemical, and “related or similar 
industries” in the United States and 
Canada. The organization would thus have 
broad enough jurisdiction to include atomic 
energy plants, gas pipe line operators and 
coke makers. Potential membership is 
“well over a million”. 


The provisional constitution prescribes no 
affiliation with any parent body, and 
Oliver A. Knight, the CIO Oil Workers’ 
President, has emphasized that this ques- 
tion will be left to the individual members 
of the component unions to decide. 


A “statement of intentions” issued last 
March at the headquarters of the OWIU, 
the largest union involved in the merger 
move, declares that the oil union merger 
movement does not seek multi-company 
contracts in the oil industry. ‘The state- 
ment also says that collective bargaining 
on the part of the union “should be on the 
same level as company policy decisions are 
made”. 


Another goal of the merger movement, 
according to the interim ratifying com- 
mittee, would be the establishment of 
company-wide councils to co-ordinate and 
unite the efforts of all employees of the 
same company. 


The international union would assign 
staff men to work full time for the com- 
pany councils. Geographical districts would 
be established to co-ordinate and unite the 
efforts of the various locals on regional 
problems so as to give “the same service 
on area problems as the company councils 
tender on company-wide problems”. 


British Columbia TLC Holds 2nd Annual Convention 


Unemployment was the major issue 
discussed at the second annual convention 
of the British Columbia Trades Union 
Congress (TLC) in Vancouver, October 13 
to 15. More than 200 delegates repre- 
senting 50,000 organized workers in the 
province attended. 

James Barton, President of the Congress, 
said in his opening address ‘that assuring 
full employment for Canadian workers is 
the “greatest challenge” facing organized 
labour today. 

“We in organized labour are, and must 
be, dedicated to the proposition that in our 
Canadian democracy every able-bodied man 
and woman is entitled to full employment 
at decent wages,” he said. 

Mr. Barton predicted that between 
750,000 and 1,000,000 persons in Canada 
would be unemployed during the coming 
winter “unless we use determined: action”. 
He said the question of full employment 
could not be discussed without considering 
immigration. 

Hleven of the 72 resolutions brought before 
the three-day meeting dealt with unem- 
ployment and immigration. Another eight 
resolutions called for various changes in the 
new B.C. Labour Relations Act which was 
passed by the provincial Legislature last 
spring. 

The Act was defended by Labour Min- 
ister Lyle Wicks, who addressed the con- 
vention on the second day. Mr. Wicks 
said the controversial legislation is “standing 
on its own feet” and will “take the test of 
time”. 

Heated discussion arose over a resolution 
calling for public ownership of the power, 
transit and gas services of the British 
Columbia Electric Company. The dele- 
gates overwhelmingly approved the resolu- 
tion despite objections from employees of 
the company who warned that if effect were 
given to the proposal, they would become 
civil servants without bargaining rights. 

The delegates also adopted a resolution 
favouring provincial government develop- 
ment of all hydro-electric potential in 
British Columbia, and went on record as 
being opposed to ownership and control of 
hydro resources in the province and in 
Canada by any private interest or foreign 
country. 


A resolution calling for amendment to 
the constitution of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada to allow affiliation of 
all bona fide trade unions “regardless of 
the personal beliefs of their members or 
officers” was rejected by the convention. 
Delegates charged that the resolution was 
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an attempt to open the door to Communist- 
led organizations that have been barred 
from the TLC. 

Other resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention called for: a Bill of Rights for 
Canada; building of rental housing projects 
through municipal - provincial -federal co- 
operation; increases in income tax exemp- 


tions; and ‘higher bonuses for old age 
pensioners. 
Mr. Barton was re-elected President. 


R. K. Gervin was re-elected Secretary and 
Victor Midgley was elected Vice-president. 

Elected to the executive board were 
Percy Rayment, Victoria; Stan Wilcox, 
Vancouver; Bob Beddome, Vancouver; Pat 
O’Neill, Prince Rupert; Bryan Cooney, 
Kelowna; Mark Miller, Kimberly; and 
Peter Vogt, Quesnel. 


N.B. Labour Council 
Holds Annual Conwention 

Legislation to prohibit the granting of 
injunctions in labour’ disputes where 
employees are on legal strike was urged 
in a resolution adopted at the ninth annual 
convention of the New Brunswick Council 
of Labour (CCL) in Moncton, August 12 
to 14. 

Other resolutions approved by the dele- 
gates asked for an amendment to the 
Arbitration Act to allow an appeal of any 
decision of the province’s Labour Relations 
Board where the decision is “contrary to 
evidence,” urged that lotteries be made 
legal in New Brunswick, and requested that 
sweepstake ‘tickets be made legal, with the 
proceeds going towards financing a national 
health scheme. 

Another resolution asked that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act be amended to 
allow female workers to draw benefits if 
they marry and later become unemployed. 

The delegates were addressed by Hon. 
A. E. Skaling, provincial Minister of 
Labour; Harry Chappell, President of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers; 
and William K. Craig, Provincial Repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

Lloyd Cherry of Saint John was elected 
President of the Council to succeed 
Donald A. Elliott of Moncton, who was 
elected to fill the post of Second Vice- 
president. 

Other officers elected were ‘Thomas 
Jones, First Vice-president; Ralph Evans, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Marion MacClutcheon, 
James Leonard and Gilbert Belleville, 
executive committee members. 
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Effects of Plant Expansion in 1954 


on Manufacturing Employment 


September estimates indicate at least 16,200 workers will be needed 
to staff new or expanded manufacturing facilities this year. Plants 
added in 1953 created 19,000 new jobs; since 1948, more than 125,000 


Expansion of Canadian manufacturing 
industries, including new plants, plant 
extensions and new rental facilities, will 
result in at least 16,200 new jobs in 1954.* 


The final estimate for 1952 was 34,300 
and for 19538, 23,000. The preliminary 
total for 1954, estimated by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour on the basis of its annual survey 
of the labour requirements created by plant 
expansion, exceeds the figures for each of 
the years 1948 to 1951 but is lower than 
those for 1952 and 1953. 


The aluminium development at Kitimat, 
B.C., which began operations this year and 
is expected to require 1,200 new workers, 
helped to swell the 1954 total. 


The industrial distribution of new jobs 
in 1954 is considerably broader than during 
1952 and 1953, when four manufacturing 
industries—transportation equipment, iron 
and steel products, electrical apparatus and 
chemical products—created almost 75 per 
cent of the new jobs. In 1954, these indus- 
tries account for about 40 per cent of the 
total. On the other hand, food and 
beverages, non-ferrous metal products, non- 
metallic mineral products, paper products, 
petroleum products and wood products have 
already provided more new jobs than they 
did in 1953. 





*The number of new jobs quoted in this article 
is based on the assumption that the new facilities 
will operate at full capacity on completion. 


In 1954 the number of new jobs created 
in the transportation equipment industry 
decreased sharply. In the past three years, 
new jobs in this industry declined from 
16,400 any 41952) -to 6,500 ine 1953t toe 
preliminary estimate of 1,200 in 1954. This 
steady decrease has contributed significantly 
to the drop in the total number of new 
jobs created since the peak year of 1952. 

The lower level of expansion in the trans- 
portation equipment industry, however, was 
partially offset in 1954 by an increase in 
new jobs in most of the other industries 
surveyed: in food and beverages, new jobs 
increased from 450 in 1953 to 1,150 in 1954; 
in non-ferrous metal products, from 700 to 
2,000; in non-metallic mineral products, 
from 250 to 1,100; in paper products, from 
500 to 800; in petroleum products, from 250 
to 700; and in wood products from 1,050 
to 1,600. 

The regional distribution of new jobs in 
1954 also shows some change from the 
1948-1953 pattern. While Ontario is 
expected to provide about 50 per cent of 
total new jobs in 1954, thus almost 
matching its seven-year average of 53 per 
cent, Quebec’s share is estimated at about 
20 per cent, a decline from its seven-year 
total of 31 per cent. In the Prairie region, 
more new jobs have been created through 
industrial expansion in 1954 than in any 
year since 1948. This region is expected to 
account for about 13 per cent of the total, 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF NEW JOBS (1948-1954) (1) AND OF 
MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT (1948) (2) 
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compared with its seven-year average of 
about six per cent. The Pacific region is 
also expected to make its best showing this 
year, largely because of the 1954 staffing of 
the Kitimat aluminium plant. This region 
will account for about 14 per cent of ‘total 
new jobs, compared with its seven-year 
average of about six per cent. Industrial 
expansion in the Atlantic region continues 
to be light. 

The table on page 1550 showing the 
regional distribution of new jobs over the 
seven-year period 1948-54 and of manufac- 
turing employment in 1948, illustrates that 
new jobs created by industrial expansion 
have, during this period, been distributed 
largely in conformity with the existing 
distribution of manufacturing employment. 
The relationship between the two figures is 
close in all regions. 

A notable feature of plant expansion in 
1954 is that, while total employment 
declined during the year in six of the nine 
industries examined, all of them added new 
plant facilities, in some instances more than 
in previous years when total employment in 
the industries was increasing. 

Employment resulting from plant expan- 
sion and the trend in total employment by 
industry since 1948 are examined in the 
following paragraphs. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Although 
employment in the non-ferrous metal 
products industry was lower in 1954 than 
in 1953, its expansion of plant facilities is 
expected to create about 2,000 new jobs 
this year. The new aluminum plant at 
Kitimat, which will have a staff of about 
1,200 by the end of 1954, accounts for this 
large total. The remaining 800 new jobs 
_are more in line with the usual expansion 
pattern of the industry in recent years. 

From 1948 to 1954 the industry created 
more than 5,500 new jobs through indus- 
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trial expansion; the total of 2,000 for 1954 
is, therefore, considerably higher than the 
seven-year average. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—It is 
estimated that new plant facilities in the 
non-metallic mineral products industry will 
require about 1,100 additional workers in 
1954, compared with 250 in 1953. Most of 
this year’s expansion has been in the 
asbestos, gypsum, concrete and _ brick 
products industries. In addition, two large 
glass container plants were completed in 
1954. 

During the seven years 1948 to 1954, 
almost 6,000 new jobs became available in 
the industry through construction of new 
plant facilities, so that the 1,100 new jobs 
created this year were well above ‘the 
seven-year average. 


NON-METALLIC MINERAL PRODUCTS 


Average 
— New Jobs | Employ- 
(1) ment 

Index (2) 
LE neem OOO 6 od So Oe morons 1,200 97-8 
L949 ® col sere oie aterrraneineri nase 450 100-0 
LO50S Arnie emer eRe tee 500 104-7 
LOT eves ceteris onesies 1,200 113-8 
LE Eat Pera Becta ee One 1,250 110-5 
OSE ee Geen nine o ot romio masons ne 250 113-5 
LOD AA eerste Aenean hans 1,100 113-5(3) 


Petroleum Products—The total of more 
than 700 new jobs created in the petroleum 
products industry in 1954 rivals the peak 
of 750 in 1951. The discovery of new oil 
fields in Alberta touched off major expan- 
sion of refinery capacity in the Prairie 
region and, with completion of the pipe 
lines, in Ontario and British Columbia. 
While the annual investment in this in- 
dustry has continued to be high, it has 
been primarily devoted to technological 
improvements that provided few new jobs 

The industry provided 2,900 new jobs 
through expansion during the seven-year 
period since 1948. The total of 700 new 
jobs created in 1954 is therefore well above 
the annual average. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 








Average 
— New Jobs | Employ- 
(1) ment 

Index (2) 
1948 Ss sdicttetnicstecramrree ny 550 97-9 
19493 C lm iepeelrcanran oaeeere 200 100-0 
1950 osc tote a ers eres 350 105-4 
TOBU So each eee eee ten 750 113-1 
1952S citivccsecumace peut s s seurae = 100 119-1 
1953 ease cee oe oe eae eee 250 119-4 
Die ee ha Sites. Aig inhi CROC 700 120-0(3) 





“Economics and Research Branch, Dept. of Labour. ‘2)Zmployment and Payrolls, DBS. ‘®Hight-month average. 
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Wood Products—Although employment 
in the wood products industry has declined 
somewhat since 1953, new plant facilities 
created in 1954 required about 1,600 
workers, ‘the highest yearly figure since 
1948. Regionally, the expansion in 1954 
was widely dispersed: about 550 new jobs 
were created in both Ontario and Quebec, 
150 in the Prairie region and about 350 
in the Pacific region. The lumber indus- 
try accounted for most of this expansion, 
a smaller amount coming from the furni- 
ture industry. 

New production facilities in this industry 
resulted in the creation of 6,850 new jobs 
since 1948. The total of 1,600 for 1954 is 
the highest on record and lies substantially 
above the annual average for the past 
seven years. 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


Average 
— New Jobs | Employ- 
(4) ment 

Index (?) 
104 8e reece ata cyaeerin es ee at 650 103-2 
1949 Fe tote ie ciate etac: esis oa ee oe 800 100-0 
TO SOE es ee ete core, bee 550 103-9 
LOD U RR Toei at tec cece sae 800 108-5 
TODD Bere oN cere teectece saat ene 1,400 101-5 
PODS Rese cote ee eer het 1,050 105-5 
1954 ai. eis eta cee 1,600 99-0(3) 
Food and _ Beverages—Expansion of 


plant capacity in the food and beverages 
industry returned to its annual long-run 
rate of increase after a lull in 1953. The 
new facilities created this year are expected 
to require about 1,150 workers, compared 
with 450 in 1953. The new jobs created 
in 1954 are fairly well distributed through 
all five regions. 

Since 1948, this industry has required 
7,800 additional workers to staff its new 
facilities. The total of 1,150 new jobs in 
1954 was exceeded in the years 1950 to 
1952 but is slightly above the seven-year 
average. 


FOOD AND BEVERAGES 


Average 
—— New Jobs | Employ- 
(1) ment 

Index (2) 
LOAS cane hore eteuero ele bn be heres 1,100 100-6 
1040 Pe. Peeters ci ae 800 100-0 
L950 a ene eee ee eon 1,500 101-1 
TOS Leet a honk cel dere bonis che 1,350 102-9 
1Q52ee ee rote ee ee ee 1,400 105-1 
1953; Ne Ba es ree tte aie cs 450 104-6 
TODS Reh abl rare ttre robeces 1,150 101-0(3) 


Paper Products—The paper products 
industry, one of three in this survey 
showing an increase in employment over 
1953 (the petroleum and chemical indus- 
tries are the other two) increased its 
facilities during 1954 and created a total 
of 800 new jobs. Most of the expansion 
was in the manufacture of containers and 
specialty papers and in various forms of 
printing and publishing. There was little 
expansion this year in other branches of 
the industry. The regional distribution 
shows that about 450 of the new jobs were 
in Ontario, 100 in the Prairie and about 
200 in the Pacific region. 

During the period 1948-1954, 6,800 new 
jobs were created through the expansion of 
plant capacity in this industry. The total 
of 800 new jobs in 1954, though well above 
last year’s figure, is below the industry’s 
annual average rate of expansion. 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


Average 
— New Jobs | Employ- 
Ql ment 

Index (2) 
1948 i aes ee hae Oe are 1,350 103-4 
LQAO or cert. cen sttrs ser esins, bw 20 aERSER NOES 800 100-0 
LOS Oy. ene ee ke ea se 800 100-6 
T95 lees Seetecs a Aen eee 1,300 108+1 
LOD 27 seer eee Seer oie oaths meat eae 1,300 108-6 
1953 SAR ARR aS bette eine 500 109-8 
TO4 x, pe hocks Soya ea ce cove 800 113-2(8) 
Iron and Steel Products—Although 


employment in the iron and steel products 
industry fell significantly below the 1953 
level, new plant facilities providing jobs 
for an estimated 2,250 workers were con- 


structed in 1954. Some of ‘this year’s 
expansion occurred in firms producing 
machinery, tools and_ structural steel 


products but most of it was in a wide 
variety of firms producing what might be 
termed “lighter” consumer and producer 
goods. The regional distribution of new 
jobs in 1954 was: about 1,900 in Ontario, 
250 in Quebec and about 100 in the Prairie 
region. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Average 
— New Jobs | Employ- 
(1) ment 

Index (?) 
1048 ee aes eae he setae ee 3,100 101-5 
1940 So ack eR aes oe me 1,450 100-0 
1950 Le. tee Reale oe ne 1,550 98-4 
LOS LR ee ee. cotins Se ee 2,900 110-5 
1052 eo oF eae gee eee ees 3,400 113-0 
NGOS cette te Sere ta ciara error oie 3,750 111-8 
1954 ox, 2. cs eer ithe tach nine 2,250 102-6(3) 


(1) Economics and Research Branch, Dept. of Labour. ‘2)Employment and Payrolis, DBS. ‘)Hight-month average. 
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This industry has built new facilities 
requiring 18,400 workers during the past 
seven years. The total of 2,250 new jobs 
in 1954 is somewhat below the annual 
seven-year average for the industry. 


Chemical Products—Employment in the 
Chemical products industry increased as 
much this year as last but only 900 new 
jobs were created, compared with 2,750 in 
1953. The erection of some large synthetic 
textile plants contributed to the high peak 
in 1953. Most of the new jobs created in 
1954 were in Ontario and Quebec. 

The expansion of new manufacturing 
facilities in this industry since 1948 has 
required 8,150 additional workers. The 
total of 900 new jobs in 1954, though above 
the figures for the years 1949 to 1951, is 
only one-third of that for 1953 and well 
below the annual seven-year average. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


Average 
— New Jobs Employ- 
(4) ment 

Index (2) 
GAS Merrere eee crore oe syaccversteapere oie ares 1,000 98-6 
IAQ iene Rey arene eee cis seeker ns 550 100-0 
OR oengh ncod eon Cobo coer ene 800 102-4 
ORI ds Aico Aide cheese ales Cites Ames 800 109-6 
OER 5 so abet Deo BCE ee 1,350 113-9 
OER), 05 BSeeS dunnone aoe OD OOen eee 2,750 116-9 
TO aeG baaian cece eerie pe ee nC neionean 900 120-8(3) 





Electrical Apparatus—Following a period 
of rapid expansion of plant facilities in 
1952 and 1953, the electrical apparatus 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Average 
— New Jobs | Employ- 
(1) ment 

Index (?) 
Od Siren cee rae eres es bis. isc ests 2,250 99-9 
OA Meri eet cee aentts sess eeGee s 550 100-0 
IE On GAA ben oe a eCnDS eae 700 107-4 
AG Di meters sya Sete Buses wha escleialy drew s:0 aie 1,450 120-7 
NOS ZAERO oe oe Sette ne ee fee 4,250 120-8 
MOD SMe erecta eo tics s ieee bags 3,500 135-4 
HOD Amt ta ree Mistetee a eieorsieinie s:cicus «hs 2,300 134-3(8) 





industry reported a smaller though sub- 
stantial number of new jobs for 1954. The 
decline in expansion from the exceptionally 
high level in 1952 resulted from an easing 
off in defence expenditures for electrical 
goods. As in 1953, the expansion in 1954 
was concentrated in television sets and 
parts manufacturing. There was consider- 
able expansion of facilities in battery 
manufacturing this year. The regional 
distribution shows Ontario had 2,000 of the 
new jobs and the Prairie region 200. 


Approximately 15,000 new jobs have been 
created in this industry since 1948. The 
total of 2,300 new jobs in 1954, though 
only about one-half of the 1952 total, is 
roughly equal to the annual average for 
the past seven years. 


New Job Totals, 1948-1954—The table 
below shows the total numbers of new jobs 
resulting from expanded manufacturing 
facilities for each year since 1948. It shows 
that a significant yearly increase occurred 
in the number of new jobs from 1949 until 
the peak in 1952. Since then the totals 
have fallen off. 


Note, however, that despite the fairly 
significant decline in total manufacturing 
employment since 1953, plant capacity has 
been increased and will require more than 
16,000 additional workers this year. This 
suggests that expansion of capacity, in tthe 
larger firms at least, is based on the long- 
run economic outlook and is not seriously 
affected by short-run variations in employ- 
ment. 


ALL MANUFACTURING 


Average 
— New Jobs | Employ- 
(1) ment 

Index (?) 
VOAS. nc qratecemyalteteres Straarate teen tere 16, 000 100-1 
TQAG s.r ete eens. teeter 8,100 100-0 
TO50 Mees see os Sale sore terres 11, 900 100-9 
LOB U oe cantata eke sacar rare 6 15,300 108-0 
UY RVUs Meret ers aa ie iy hoe 34,300 109-3 
19535. nM ees oa a eee es 23,000 113-3 
1954 ame rcrcecine tees certs 16,200 108-0(3) 





(Economics and Research Branch, Dept. of Labour. ‘2\Employment and Payrolls, DBS. ‘Eight-month average. 
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5" Meeting of Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee 


Definite need for more employers to provide apprenticeship training 
seen by members. Room for improvement in existing programs pointed 
out. Too many apprentices fail to complete training, Committee told 


A definite need for more employers to 
provide apprenticeship training was seen 
by members of the National Apprentice- 
ship Training Advisory Committee at its 
fifth meeting in Ottawa, October 14 and 15. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, in welcoming the members on the 
opening day, emphasized the great need 
for more employers to open up apprentice 
training opportunities. 

The Committee, composed of provincial 
apprenticeship authorities and representa- 
tives of industry and organized labour, 


meets regularly to advise the Federal 
Government on methods of increasing 
Canada’s supply of apprentices. The fifth 


meeting was under the chairmanship of 
Percy R. Bengough, retiring President of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

While the Committee members agreed 
generally on the need for more training 
opportunities being provided by Canadian 
employers, some members felt there was 
room for improvement in existing appren- 
ticeship programs. It was pointed out that 
there were far too many drop-outs among 
apprentices. 

S. R. Ross, Supervisor of Trade Training, 
Department of Labour, presented figures 
showing that in all provinces except Quebec 
and Prince Edward Island during the period 
April 1, 1945, to September 1, 1954, there 
were 23,205 apprentices registered in eight 
building trades. Of this number only 10,265 
completed their apprentice training. 

Mr. Ross reported that in the eight prov- 
inces with which the Federal Government 
has apprenticeship agreements, the three 
trades having the greatest number of drop- 
outs are painting, carpentry and sheet metal 
work. Percentages of drop-outs in these 
trades were 39:8, 33:6 and 30-9 respec- 
tively. Figures for other trades were: 
electricians, 24-1 per cent; plasterers, 23-9 
per cent; plumbers, 23-5 per cent; brick- 
layers, 22:0 per cent; and steamfitters, 21-5 
per cent. 

Completions were greatest, said Mr. Ross, 
in the bricklaying trade, where 54-7 per 
cent of the apprentices completed their 
training. Completions in the other trades 
were as follows: plasterers, 50:5 per cent; 
carpenters, 45:5 per cent; plumbers, 44-5 
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per cent; electricians, 42:8 per cent; 
painters, 41-3 per cent; sheet metal 
workers, 38:8 per cent; and steamfitters, 
22-4 per cent. 

Discussion on the reasons for so many 
drop-outs and the length of time required 
to train apprentices led to the question of 
granting credits for time spent at a trade 
in technical or vocational schools. After 
considerable debate pro and con, the 
Committee adopted the following recom- 
mendation :— 

“That apprenticeship authorities through- 
out Canada review their system of granting 
credits on apprenticeship and its effect on 
the length of apprenticeship in an effort 
to reduce the number of drop-outs and 
increase registration in the various trades.” 


Mr. Ross reported that analyses of the 
machinist and carpentry trades were in 
process of being assembled. ‘The Com- 
mittee agreed that these two should be 
completed before analyses of other trades 
are begun. 

The trade analyses, said Mr. Ross, will 
be useful in determining a basic core of 
required skills and knowledge in the train- 
ing of apprentices. They would also be 
available to all instructors to establish 
courses at different levels of training. 

Mr. Ross pointed out that even among 
skilled and experienced teachers, there is 
not complete agreement as to what to 
teach, how to teach it, and when. The 
same was true of instructors, who are often 
chosen at short notice from their trades 
to instruct apprentices for a part of each 
year. 


With this problem in mind, he said, the 
Training Branch of the federal Department 
of Labour is recommending a class in 
teacher training to run for a six-week 
period during May and June next year in 
Toronto. He said the Department is offer- 
ing to share in certain elements of the cost 
of this program under the terms of the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 

During the general discussion, the Com- 
mittee members agreed that the Training 
Branch should send out questionnaires to 
trade schools concerning standard optimum 


equipment lists and the minimum number 
of apprentices for a class, and submit the 
findings to the provincial apprenticeship 
authorities. 

The Committee also agreed that research 
among graduates, employers and parents as 
to the effectiveness of apprenticeship pro- 
grams be referred to the provincial authori- 
ties for their comment and opinions. 


A. W. Crawford, Director of Training, 
Department of Labour, reported the pro- 
gress of co-operative plans and publicity. 
He said that under the co-operative plans, 
employers were encouraged to supply 
equipment to trade schools. 

Several large auto and electrical firms 
have already contributed equipment, he 
said, and the plan is being extended to 
solicit contributions from the construction 
industry. 

Mr. Crawford said the series of six radio 
talks on apprenticeship sponsored by the 
Department of Labour and heard recently 
over a nation-wide network had met with 
good success. More than 3,000 copies of 
the text have been sent out in answer to 
requests. An additional 15,000 copies were 
sent by the Department of Labour to 
employers in Canada having staffs of 50 
or more persons. 


E. V. Gage of the Canadian Construction 
Association submitted a report on the 
Association’s Apprenticeship Committee. 
He said a recent CCA survey of appren- 
ticeship programs carried out by con- 
struction employers showed that the most 
effective efforts were at the local level. 


The CCA, he said, intends to establish 
a special department at its head office in 
Ottawa to act as a clearing house for 
information and to co-ordinate the appren- 
ticeship work being done throughout the 
country by construction firms. 


Mr. Gage said the CCA has decided to 
conduct publicity to encourage apprentice- 
ship, raise standards, and point out to the 
general public the value of and opportuni- 
ties in trade careers. 


The CCA official reported that about 
half of the building exchanges across the 
country have apprenticeship committees. 
The CCA, he said, is in a good position 
to and will help the building exchanges, 
which represent employers in all the build- 
ing trades, in the job of recruiting, training 
and placement of apprentices. 


A young man who discontinues his 
apprenticeship typically does so for 
money reasons and typically continues 
to work in the same trade, especially if 
he has completed a good part of his 
training, according to a study made by 
the United States Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship early this year. 

Excluding drop-outs who were in the 
Army or in school, were unemployed or 
sick, or were about to resume appren- 
ticeship, the study covered 522 persons 
who dropped out of apprenticeship pro- 
grams in 1951 and 1952. About 38 per 
cent of them were working in the trade 

} in which they had been apprenticed and 
another 12 per cent in closely related 
trades. Another 38 per cent held such 
jobs as clerk, salesman, busdriver, truck- 
driver, farmer, and labourer. 

Most of the 522 had discontinued 
apprenticeship training voluntarily, 
usually for financial reasons. 





The Committee discussed the importance 
of uniform standards in the various trades 
and the value of a standard record of 
attainment for apprentices moving from 
place to place and province to province 
during their training. It was decided that 
the Committee would ask Directors of 
Apprenticeship to furnish information 
regarding the granting of certificates of 
qualification to apprentices at the end of 


their training and whether these were 
granted following written or practical 
examinations. 

The Committee also considered the 


problem of the effect on apprenticeship 
of skilled immigrants who come to expected 
employment in their trades, and the effect 
on apprenticeship of those who enter the 
trades by pick-up methods. Both problems 
were noted, but the Committee members 
felt that the solution to the second rested 
on agreement between industry and the 
trade unions. 


Members of the Committee present at 
the fifth meeting were: R. E. Anderson, 
Chief Administration Officer, Department 
of Labour, Nova Scotia; A. EK. Hemming, 
Executive Secretary, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; J. B. Metzler, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Ontario; J. H. Ross, 
G. Rousseu, Apprenticeship Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Quebec; and L. J. Sparrow, 
Superintendent of Apprentices, General 
Electric Corporation. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority announced October 19 that work would begin 
immediately on excavation of a channel and construction of a dike between Jacques 
Cartier and Victoria bridges in the Lachine section of the project. Work is to be com- 


pleted not later than June 30, 1957. 
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Adie Anntal Convention of the 


N.B. Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Three-day meeting attended by largest number of delegates, 140, in 
Federation’s history. James A. Whitebone re-elected for 24th con- 


secutive term as President. 


Featured by the largest attendance in its 
history, ‘the 42nd annual convention of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
(TLC) was held in Bathurst September 20 
to 22 with approximately 140 delegates 
representing five central bodies and 65 local 
unions. 


Indicative of its comprehensive interest 
in federal, provincial and municipal affairs 
the convention dealt with 48 resolutions 
ranging from advocacy of measures to deal 
with unemployment to housing, rent con- 
trol, safety regulations, workmen’s compen- 
sation and labour legislation. 

In attendance as invited guests were the 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Federal Minister of 
Labour; Hon. Arthur E. Skaling, New 
Brunswick Minister of Labour; Hon. 
Austin C. Taylor, Leader of the Provincial 
Opposition; His Worship Mayor Merle 
Smith, of Bathurst; H. R. Pettigrove, Chief 
Industrial Relations Officer for the Mari- 
times; and W. Morley Roberts, Personnel 
Manager, Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 

Claude Jodoin, President-elect of ‘the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, in 
his first official speech in his new office, 
enthused the convention by his trenchant 
marshalling of the problems confronting 
organized labour in Canada. 


Also well received was John McLeod, 
dean of the Congress and Vice-president 
of the International Union of Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers. Others who brought 
fraternal greetings were Capt. James Cody, 
International Trustee, International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters; John Galbraith, 
Vice-president, International Longshore- 
men’s Association; Ralph Wade, General 
Representative, International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; 
and H. C. Tracey, General Representative, 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


Federal Minister of Labour 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, dealt unreservedly with unem- 
ployment; the delegates applauded his 
frank appraisal. 
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Lee Smith is new Secretary-Treasurer 


The Minister told the convention that 
he “was not blind ‘to the fact that many 
Canadians cannot be covered under existing 
legislation”. He further realized “that a 
married man with a family could not cope 
with living costs on payments allowed him 
under present regulations.” 

The Minister went into the background 
of the problem—the lush period of near 
full-employment and the stock-piling of war 
material against the back-drop of the 
Korean situation. Then came the strength- 
ening of other nations from our reserves. 


All these factors had a delayed-action 
impact which combined resulted in a 
tightened economy. 

In efforts to alleviate conditions, the 
Minister stated that the Federal Govern- 
ment would try to advance a maximum 
amount of its contracts for the winter 
months to ease seasonal unemployment. 


He told the delegates he would present 
amendments to the unemployment insur- 
ance legislation at the next session of 
Parliament. These changes, now receiving 
careful attention, would be designed to 
“make the insurance program a better 
instrument for workers’ security”. 


Provincial Minister of Labour 


After reviewing the work of his depart- 
ment, Hon. A. EK. Skaling, Provincial 
Minister of Labour, also concentrated on 
unemployment. 

He declared he was old-fashioned enough 
“to believe that the primary responsibility 
for getting a suitable job lies with the 
individual himself”. He was also modern 
enough to realize that individuals today 
cannot create jobs when adverse economic 
conditions develop, he said. 

Tracing the factors involved in our 
present structure of society he said: “I 
suggest that events have so developed as 
to place with our Federal Government, 
whatever its political complexion may be 
from time to time, a very large share of 
the responsibility to cope with economic 
recessions and resultant unemployment”. 





Two Ministers of Labour and Two Labour Organization Presidents 


Claude Jodoin, TLC President; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, Canada; 
James A. Whitebone, Federation President; Hon. A. E. Skaling, N.B. Labour Minister 


Mr. Skaling added that he was not 
speaking politically. He was speaking of 
the Federal Government “as a permanent 
institution and not as a particular political 
group”. 

“Canada can only remain healthy if all 
governments, regardless of their political 
stripe, work together for the common 
good,” he asserted. 


Other Speakers 


Hon. Austin Taylor, Opposition Leader 
in the Legislature, urged greater under- 
standing between individuals and groups in 
the recognition of social and economic 
problems. 

President-elect Claude Jodoin of the 
Trades and Labour Congress was applauded 
when he declared that “organized Labour 
in Canada must guard and maintain the 
principle of non-compulsory arbitration”. 

Referring to the recent railway dispute 
negotiations, he said that railway employees 
had done the right thing in accepting what 
he termed “voluntary-compulsory arbitra- 
tion” even though their acceptance was 
reluctant. 

He asserted that if they had not agreed, 
a special session of Parliament would have 
been called, and then “there would have 
been compulsory arbitration in any event. 
If this had happened a dangerous pre- 
cedent would have been established,” he 
observed. 

“Tf we don’t watch out and be alert 
sentries we will find that trades and 


industries other than railways will be 
coming under compulsory arbitration,” he 
cautioned. 

While recognizing that continued. opera- 
tion of rail lines was vital to Canada’s 
welfare, he contended that “at the same 
time railway employees should not be 
denied social and economic advantages 
enjoyed by workers in other fields”. 

“Canadians may have to realize that they 
must cover the differences for reasonable 
and deserved adjustments among railroad 
staffs,” he said. 

Referring to unemployment, Mr. Jodoin 
declared that “Canada, rich in resources, 
should be able to keep her people at work. 
Labour had been given to understand that 
the Government had prepared plans to 
provide jobs in the event of widespread 
unemployment. If so, it was time the 
Government took these recession plans off 
the shelf.” 

Dealing with immigration, he said there 
was “agreement within the Trades and 
Labour Congress that Canada, great in 
physical capacity, should be able to 
support a larger population; but it has 
always advocated that immigration policies 
should have an organized pattern prepared 
by the Federal Department of Labour, 
which knows, or should know, which type 
of industry and enterprise, requires workers”. 
He advocated a tripartite commission 
formed of representatives from government, 
labour and management to evaluate the 
need for more workers. 
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The annual report of the Federation 
President, James A. Whitebone, was given 
complete endorsation by the delegates. It 
dealt with such matters as organization, 
amendments to labour legislation, the 
St. Lawrence Waterway, the Chignecto 
Canal, housing, and labour unity. 


In introducing his report, President 
Whitebone paid tribute to the late 
George R. Melvin, for 35 years Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Federation. “He had 
become to us a living symbol of all that is 
worthy and fine in our labour movement”’, 
noted the President in his eulogy. 


Sincere tribute to the great contribution 
which George Melvin made as a labour 
leader in the province and as a worthy 
Canadian was also expressed by Labour 
Minister Gregg, President-elect Claude 
Jodoin and other distinguished guests. 


Unemployment Resolution 


Without debate and unanimously sup- 
ported, the following resolution on unem- 
ployment, sponsored by the Saint John and 
District Building and Construction Trades 
Council, was adopted: 


Whereas: Unemployment is creating a 
grave hardship on thousands of our citizens, 
many of whom are newcomers encouraged to 
come to this country by false promises and 
misrepresentations; and 


Whereas: Our affiliated unions have no 
way of creating employment to meet the 
needs of those workers sent to the offices 
by employers who desire to further mislead 
the workers by saying “sure, get a clearance 
from the union and you can go to work,” 
knowing full well the union office only fills 
the orders placed by the said employer; and 

Whereas: The Federal Government must 
accept responsibility for the sad plight of 
these unemployed workers since it ignored 
labour’s repeated representations to cease 
flooding the labour market to meet the request 
of employers who only had larger profits in 
mind; therefore be it 

Resolved: That this group of Building 
Trades Unions recommend to the New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour that it call upon 
the Federal and Provincial Governments to 
immediately set in motion a public works 
program that will give our citizens employ- 
ment at trade union rates of pay and under 
trade union conditions and such program to 
take into consideration those areas most 
affected by abnormal unemployment condi- 
tions and where climatic conditions will 
allow continuation of such works program 
on a year-round basis. 


Other Resolutions 


Pointing out that major crown land 
lessees are not making complete use of 
their holdings, a resolution asked that the 
Provincial Government, in view of the 
present unemployment situation, be peti- 
tioned to endeavour to have these lessees 
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increase the manufacture of finished 
products within the province, rather than 
export the material in a raw state. 

The newly-organized Provincial Con- 
gress of Public Works Employees asked 
and received Federation support to a 
resolution which called for an amendment 
to the provincial Labour Relations Act so 
that federal unions of provincial public 
works employees “may enjoy the same 
bargaining rights and other privileges 
accorded other groups of employees, and 
that in the meantime such employees 
(public works) be accorded all rights and 
privileges enjoyed by all other government 
employees under the provisions of the 
Provincial Civil Service Act”. 

Workmen’s compensation was the sub- 
ject of four resolutions. 

One requested that the scale of pay- 
ments under the Act be increased from 
the present rate of 66% per cent to 75 per 
cent of the current earnings of the injured 
worker, and that the maximum amount of 
earnings upon which compensation is paid 
be raised from $3,000 to $4,000 per annum. 

Stating that few workers are aware of the 
facts concerning the payment of workmen’s 
compensation, and noting that Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards in other provinces 
have published booklets on the subject for 
the information of workers, a resolution 
requested that a similar procedure be 
followed in the province of New Brunswick. 

An amendment to the Act was requested 
to permit inclusion under the term “quali- 
fied practitioners” of chiropodists, chiro- 
practors, naturopaths and dentists. 

The fourth resolution requested payment 
of compensation to boilermakers and 
helpers suffering from partial disability in 
hearing as a result of excess noise suffered 
in their trade. 

Other resolutions called for:— 

Construction of low-cost homes and low- 
rental housing. 

A review of the wages scale of provincial 
Public Works employees, so as “to compare 
somewhat with the cost of living and other 
industries in the province”. 

Enactment of a provincial code for the 
plumbing industry. 


Provincial regulations governing the 
licensing of stationary engineers. 
Having the liquor Control Board 


declared an employer under the provincial 
Labour Relations Act. 

Advertising of vacancies in the provincial 
civil service “on the same principle as in 
the federal Civil Service”. 

Safety precautions for highways and a 
reduction of the load maximum for motor 
transports. 


Payment of widows’ allowance regardless 
of assets up to a maximum of $10,000 and 
until dependents reach the age of 18. 

Amendment of the Liquor Control Act 
to permit the sale of beer and wine in 
taverns and cocktail lounges under a system 
of local option. 

The constitution was amended by several 
resolutions, so much so that the Federation 
Executive presented a resolution calling for 
a complete revision to be submitted to the 
next convention. This was adopted. 


Election of Officers 

James A. Whitebone was re-elected for 
his 24th consecutive term as President of 
the Federation. 


Wiliam E. Touchie, Moncton, was 
elected 1st Vice-president; W. A. Mac- 
Millan, Tidehead, 2nd Vice-president; and 
W. A. MacLean, Fredericton, 3rd Vice- 
president. 

Lee A. Smith of Saint John was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Representatives of 1,700 public works 
employees in New Brunswick completed 
their organization at the convention and 
elected its first slate of officers as follows: 
President, W. H. Morrison; Ist Vice- 
president, U. J. A. Lajoie; 2nd Vice- 
president, Paul Wade; 3rd Vice-president, 
Robert Millican; Secretary-Treasurer, C. E. 
Stiles. 





25” Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


“Canada’s Next 25 Years” is theme of convention; one panel convened 


to discuss future labour-management relations. 


Resolutions call for 


action to alleviate seasonal unemployment, amending of Income Tax Act 


What about the future relationship of 
business and government? Can _ business 
and government develop new and better 
techniques for team play? 

What about the future relationship 
between management and labour? We 
have come a long way but can we do 
better in the future? 

Under the heading, “Canada’s Next 
Twenty-five Years”, these and other prob- 
lems were discussed by the ‘Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce at its 25th annual 
meeting at Halifax, N.S., in October. 

Resolutions urged action to alleviate 
seasonal unemployment; amending of the 
Income Tax Act to permit the full amount 
of medical expenses to be deductible; 
steps to bring about uniformity in road 
signs and road rules; and retention of the 
Union Jack as part of the design of any 
distinctive Canadian flag. 

A resolution recommending that Dominion 
Day be observed on the first Monday in 
July, instead of on July 1, failed to receive 
the required two-thirds vote. 


President's Address 


W. J. Borrie, the Canadian Chamber’s 
retiring President, saying he would go a 
little further than the three areas named 


for discussion, suggested consideration of 
the future of organized business with seven 
basic long-range aims: 


1. National Unity and Development: We 
must continue to assist the Federal Govern- 
ment with the considered views and opinions 
of Canadian business and Canadian communi- 
ties on all matters affecting the development 
of a healthy and prosperous Canada. 


2. Sound Government Finance: We must 
create an effective demand for government 
economy and efficiency and help develop a 
fair and equitable tax system by continu- 
ously presenting the views and opinions of 
the community to the Government. It is 
our duty to discourage welfare and other 
schemes which the country cannot afford. 

3. Legislation: We must keep business 
informed on federal legislative plans affect- 
ing them. We should continue to take action 
to turn aside legislative measures alien to 
logical business practices. 

4. Economic Understanding: We must 
build a better public understanding of the 
basic economics of the Canadian democratic 
system of freedom of enterprise, and promote 
the ideals of individual incentive and self- 
reliance. 

5. Greater Trade: We must work for in- 
creasing trade, with emphasis on the solution 
of our economic problems with the Common- 
wealth and the United States. 


6. Labour Relations: We must work to 
maintain fair relations among labour, 
management and capital, with a minimum of 
Government intervention. 
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7. Community Building for the National 
Good: We must step up our services for 
Boards and Chambers to assist in increasing 
their efficiency and extending their useful- 
ness to the communities they serve. 


Mr. Borrie suggested several things the 
Chamber could do “in this period of read- 
justment”. He said: 


We can attempt to reduce costs per unit 
by investing in better and more efficient 
machines. 


We can stimulate consumer demand by 
introducing new products and redesigning 
and dressing up old products. 

We can look to newer and better ways of 
doing things. We can be more resourceful. 

We must not run to government to help 
us out of a difficulty which could be over- 
come by our own action. 

We must work for a still higher standard 
of living—and one of the keys to this is 
encouraging greater productivity. 

We must do our utmost to see that the 
Canadian economy is kept flexible and as 
free as possible of bureaucratic controls. 





Future Labour-Management Relations 


Speakers in the panel discussion “The 
Future Relationship of Management and 
Labour” were Lionel A. Forsyth, President, 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd., 
Montreal; Eugene Forsey, Director, 
Research Department, Canadian Congress 
of Labour; and Herbert H. Lank, President, 
DuPont Company of Canada, Litd., 
Montreal. 


Lionel A. Forsyth 


The time has come, Mr. Forsyth stated, 
for labour, through its leadership, to take 
a second look at the picture and pattern 
of Canada’s industrial position. 

Management, the general public—so often 
an innocent and injured bystander—and 
government, as well, should enter upon a 
re-appraisal of the situation as it affects 
us all, he said. 

It does not, said Mr. Forsyth, require 
much imagination or excessive optimism to 
believe that the pattern of Canadian labour 
relations during the next quarter century 
will change for the better. 

Labour, on the one hand, will, of neces- 
sity, be obliged to define its objectives and 
realize that the formula of “more” has 
limitations, which the rights of third parties 
will impose when “more” threatens to 
become “too much”. 

Management will be compelled to acknowl- 
edge that the profit motive, admirable 
though it may be as an incentive, has 
limitations. 

“We pay,” said Mr. Forsyth, “glib lip 
service to ‘free enterprise’. Whether such 
a thing as free enterprise, in the literal 
meaning of those words, ever did or can 
exist In communities made up of inter- 
dependent individuals or in a_ world 
of interdependent nations, is open to grave 
question. If free enterprise is to mean 
freedom to serve one’s own selfish ends, 
regardless of the rights of others, we can- 
not and should not have it. 

“If it is to mean freedom of the strong 
to exploit the weak, the history of labour 
relations in this country is a negation of 
our willingness to accept it. 
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“Tf it means, as in my view it ought to, 
the right of citizens to follow the daily 
pursuits of mankind and, in so doing, to 
fulfil their desires for self-improvement and 
for the security from the fruits of their 
efforts, without fear of the tyranny of 
regimentation and subject only to those 
controls which are born of the common 
good, then it 1s worthwhile. 

“Tt can be established only upon a basis 
which admits that its privileges are for 
those who assume its obligations. 

“The organization and mobilization of 
the industrial workers has been accom- 
plished by trade union leadership. The 
leaders of this movement have pursued 
their objectives implacably and ruthlessly 
to the point where it is not improbable 
that rigid and uncompromising attitude of 
labour leadership will lead, if it has not 
already done so, to an enslavement of 
industrial labour in their present ‘promised 
land’ not less objectionable than the 
Pharaohesque oppression from which they 
have escaped. 

“The advance of labour toward its social 
and economic goals has, in the main, made 
Canada a better land to live in. Those 
who voiced and practised the most bitter 
opposition to each and every advantage 
gained by labour would, I believe, concede 
that the efficiency of industry has been 
improved rather than impaired in a reason- 
ably direct ratio to labour’s progress. 

“However, I believe that the time has 
come for labour, through its leadership, to 
take a second look at the picture and the 
pattern of our industrial position. 

“At the same time, management, the 
general public so often an innocent and 
often injured bystander and government 
authority as well should enter upon a 
re-appraisal of the situation as it affects 
us all.” 

Technical advances in mechanical means 
of production have contributed in no small 
measure to the ability of industry to face 
and satisfy calls upon production to meet 
the demands of labour for improved social 
and economic standards, Mr. Forsyth 
continued. 


Whether there is a limit to technological 
advance, who can know? Whether ulti- 
mately the pressure upon production for 
more and more of its fruits will of itself 
defeat its aims, is also a moot question. 
But there are some cankers in the indus- 
trial anatomy which require immediate 
attention, and I look to the future to cure 
and eliminate them. 

First and foremost, I lay to the charge 
of union leadership a failure to recognize 
their own responsibility and that of their 
membership to the general public. 


Quarrels between unions had visited 
great hardship on the general public, said 
Mr. Forsyth, when neither the public nor 
the employer had any part, parcel or 
interest in the dispute. So-called jurisdic- 
tional disputes, as they operate, are an 
offence against all moral principles, he 
asserted, and should not only be univer- 
sally condemned but outlawed. 


“Violence and the capacity of mobs for 
destruction of and damage to property, 
more often condoned and approved by 
union leadership than disapproved and 
forbidden, are in themselves contrary to 
good citizenship and cannot, in the final 
analysis, promote or improve the status 
of the trade union in our communal 
society.... 


The membership of trade unions are all 
too frequently kept in utter ignorance of 
the actual issues between their employers 
and their officers; and in many cases are 
misinformed by misrepresentation or con- 
cealment of the facts arising in disputes or 
negotiations. 

The practice of committing the majority 
of the employees by the vote of sparsely 
attended minority meetings is all too 
common, and is, in its essence, a negation 
of what we proudly call the principles of 
democracy. 

I find it difficult to justify the lack of 
opportunity of union members and of the 
interested public to examine into the 
accounts of trade unions and to criticize the 
administration of their funds and other 
assets. 

The critical attitude that I have voiced on 
these aspects of Canadian labour relations 
can be summed up in an opinion, formed by 
experience and observation, that labour 
leadership, and under their instruction, a 
great body of the rank and file of union 
membership believe that they are beyond 
and above the law by which the rest of us 
must live. 


Laws, stated Mr. Forsyth, which were 
unduly oppressive affirmatively or by omis- 
sion failed to safeguard the industrial 
population have been amended to meet 
present-day needs. It may be true, he said, 
that the methods employed to bring about 
this desirable result were the only methods 
which could do so but, he suggested, “the 
time has come when the situation calls for 
reason to rule rather than that bias, 
prejudice, deceit, and violence should find 


any place in the relationship of the two 
greatest units of our economic system.” 
He continued: 


I am satisfied that unless and until both 
management and labour accept the great 
truth that in the modern world we cannot 
subsist otherwise than by the utilization 
of our wealth in men and _ materials 
towards their maximum productive potential, 
the future of labour relations in Canada, 
like their present status, cannot present 
other than an obscure and somewhat con- 
fused pattern in which on the one hand the 
striving to retain, and on the other to attain, 
complete mastery defeats the achievement of 
the optimum good. 


Management and labour can neither one 
swallow nor absorb the other. As enemies 
neither one can realize its professed objec- 
tives. As allies, each can fulfil its destiny 
and its obligations, a destiny and an obliga- 
tion which will be rewarding—service to 
their country and its people. 


Eugene Forsey 


Can we have a _ working partnership 
between management and labour or does 
the future hold only an endless conflict? 
My answer, said Dr. Forsey, is “both and 
neither”. He went on to explain: 


There are common interests, and there are 
differing interests. The common _ interests 
can mean partnership. The differing in- 
terests are bound to mean conflict. Broadly 
speaking, management and labour have a 
common interest in keeping the plant oper- 
ating: no plant, no work, no wages, no 
profits. But there may be times when it is 
to labour’s interest to shut the plant for a 
time in order to achieve some end which 
can’t be achieved by any other means. To 
get higher wages, shorter hours or better 
working conditions, it may be necessary to 
strike. 

There may also be times when it is to 
management’s interest to shut the plant in 
order to achieve some end that can’t be 
achieved by any other means. To break up 
a union, to keep wages down, hours up, and 
working conditions satisfactory to the 
employer, it may be in management’s in- 
terest to provoke a strike, especially if it 
can do it at a time or in circumstances when 
the strike is pretty certain to fail, eg., 
during a slack season, or when the union is 
new and weak. 

So here there is both a common interest 
and a clash of interests. 


There is also a common interest in keep- 
ing the plant operating as efficiently as 
possible. Other things being equal, the more 
money the firm makes, the more it can afford 
to pay in wages, shorter hours and better 
working conditions. But the qualification is 
important: other things being equal. They 
may be very unequal. The more money the 
plant makes the more it can afford to pay to 
labour but it doesn’t follow that it will pay 
more. The employer may pocket all the 
fruits of the extra efficiency himself. 

So extra efficiency is in labour’s interest if 
labour gets its fair share of the results; 
if it doesn’t, it isn’t. There is no point in 
working harder simply to line someone else’s 
pocket.... 
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Without trade unionism and collective 
bargaining, industry is a dictatorship of the 
employer. It may be a benevolent dictator- 
ship. But even if it is, good government 
is no substitute for self-government. The 
benevolent dictator of today dies, or retires, 
or sells out; and the dictator of tomorrow 
may be far from benevolent. Workers want 
not only high wages, short hours and good 
working conditions. They want some security 
for these things. They want rights. They 
want a say in settling their wages, hours 
and working conditions.... 


Clearly, this is labour’s interest, con- 
tinued Dr. Forsey. Is it management’s, 
too? he asked. Management wants good 


labour relations as a means to higher 
profits, but is management interested in 
workers’ rights as such? Is it interested 


in constitutional government in industry as 
such? 


All this, of course, doesn’t mean that 
labour and management can’t agree. Even 
when their interests are fundamentally 
different, it doesn’t necessarily mean they 
have to fight. In the political community, 
people who differ fundamentally on various 
things manage to live together in peace. 
So they can in the industrial community. 
Democracy means, among other things, using 
heads instead of ‘breaking them. It means 
discussion and compromise. ach side says 
what it wants, and why. In the give-and- 
take of discussion, what each wants may be 
modified. If it isn’t, or if differences remain, 
then the two sides agree on something which 
gives neither all it wants but each some- 
thing of what it wants. That is precisely 
what collective barganing does; that is how 
it applies democratic methods to industry. 

So my guess is that for the next twenty- 
five years we can expect “the mixture as 
before”: neither partnership straight nor 
conflict straight. but a fluctuating combina- 
tion of both. The conflict can, I think, be 
considerably reduced if both sides use 
common sense and refrain from trying to 
score small points against each other just 
for the fun of it. But I don’t think it ‘can 
be got rid of. whether industry is privately 
owned, or publicly or co-operatively. 


Dr. Forsey said he had not had sufficient 
experience of negotiation to say what the 
present pattern of negotiation is but he had 
encountered one pattern that he hoped was 
“on the way out”. 


Labour asks for everything but the 
kitchen sink, expecting to get only a very 
modest instalment of its demands; Manage- 
ment replies by refusing everything, or even 
by demanding lower wages and longer hours 
and more “management rights”. JI think 
that’s a mistake. Of course both sides have 
to ask for more than they expect to get, 
or there’d be nothing to bargain about. But 
if you hope to get, at the outside, 25 cents. 
and go in asking for 75 (and I know a case 
where that is just about what happened), 
youre asking for trouble. Equally, if you’re 
willing, at a pinch, to give 15 cents, and go in 
saying you won’t give a copper. you’re asking 
for trouble, and may I add that you make 
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it ten times worse if you say you can’t give 
a copper, and then wind up by giving 15. 
Next time you may really be broke; but the 
union won’t believe it. I hope the next 25 
years will see the end of that kind of disin- 
genuous shadow-boxing. 


I hope they will also see a great deal more 
of managements taking unions into their 
confidence and letting them see just what 
the firm can really afford to pay. I thor- 
oughly agree with the Ontario judge who 
said that if a firm pleads inability to pay, 
it must open its books and prove it, and 
experience convinces me that if it does, 
unions are sensible enough to know that you 
can’t squeeze water out of a stone. 


Turning to conciliation and arbitration, 
Dr. Forsey said: 


Arbitration as the final stage in grievance 
procedure under an agreement is, I think, 
an essential protection for both parties and 
for the public. I think it is likely to be 
a permanent feature of our industrial 
system. Voluntary arbitration of the terms 
of an agreement is rare at present. In 
certain industries, notably the clothing 
trades, it is well established and works 
very satisfactorily. I doubt whether it will 
become much commoner in the next 25 years. 
Compulsory arbitration, except in a very few 
public services, is so thoroughly disliked 
and distrusted by both sides that it seems 
to me most improbable that it will go 
appreciably beyond its present very narrow 
limits. 

Conciliation, even compulsory conciliation, 
is another matter. Canada has gone in for 
it in a big way. It is, indeed, the character- 
istic feature of our labour legislation. Is 
it likely to be a permanent feature? I 
don’t know. But I hope part of it will and 
part of it won’t. 

At present, it has two stages: the con- 
ciliation officer and the conciliation board. 
I hope the conciliation officer part will stay. 
I shall shed no tears if the conciliation 
board part goes. I think there is every- 
thing to be said for insisting that no stop- 
page of work shall take place till an 
experienced conciliation officer has tried to 
get the two sides to agree. We need lots 
of good conciliation officers: men of char- 
acter, ability and knowledge of industrial 
relations; and we need to give them the 
status and security which will make them 
independent enough to do their job effec- 
tively. If we do that, I think we could 
very well dispense with conciliation boards 
altogether. 

The delay they provide for is supposed to 
be a “cooling off’ period. I think it is at 
least as often a hotting un period. Even 
on paper, the delay is usually considerable. 


“Too often in my experience,” said the 
CCL Director of Research, “the prospect 
of a board (of conciliation) makes both 
sides unrealistic and irresponsible.’ He 
explained: 


The union negotiators go into negotia- 
tions with a set of fancy demands. slam 
them down on the table, and say: “Take it 
or leave it.” The employer’s negotiators 
reply with a blank negative. Both then 
repeat the performance before a conciliation 
officer and then ask for a board. The board 


perhaps succeeds in whittling down the 
union's demands to something practicable, 
and manages to wheedle the employer into 
offering something practicable; or the board 
members, who probably don’t know the in- 
dustry, do the bargaming and come up with 
a compromise which may or may not be 
feasible. The result, in either case, may be 
far less satisfactory than the parties could 
have worked out themselves months before 
if they had really done some genuine bar- 
gaining. But it has the advantage that the 
union negotiators can go back to their mem- 
bership with an unsullied reputation for 
“militancy”, blaming the board for everything 
they didn’t get. Likewise, the management 
negotiators can go back to their board of 
directors with an unsullied reputation for 
“firmness”, blaming the board for everything 
they didn’t get. All good, clean fun in its 
way, perhaps; but a trifle expensive, directly 
and indirectly, for management, labour and 
the public. 


Herbert H. Lank 


In the next 25 years our industrial 
structure and procedures may well become 
far more complicated than today, said 
Mr. Lank. 

With steadily improved technology and 
automation, our per capita output can 
increase by 50 to 60 per cent. Our work 
force promises to increase by more than 
50 per cent, to more than eight million. 
As a conservative estimate, therefore, our 
gross national production can more than 
double. 


What does this mean _ to 
management relations, he asked. 


labour- 


It means that where today we need more 
widespread recognition of the mutual in- 
terest of management and labour, in the 
next 25 years it will be a matter of increas- 
ing urgency—both to help bring about the 


potential increase in production and _ to 
pac eupand it when it has been brought 
about. 


It may seem a formidable challenge, Mr. 
Lank stated, but the prospective increase 
in individual output may well, he opined, 
make possible some further shortening of 
the work-week and a further improvement 
in the standard of living. “That could 
mean an up-grading of labour, by income 
and education.” 

Turning to the question of leadership, 
Mr. Lank asked: “What kind of leadership 
have we in labour and management? 


What do employees and employers think 
of unions and of each other?” 

Leaders, he said, are usually the product 
of their times. 

When unions had to battle for their very 
existence a tough, belligerent leadership was 
to be expected—and management of that day 
must assume some responsibility for such 
labour leadership. Today, with the right to 
organize clearly established, union leadership 
should be expected to be more conciliatory 
and broadly constructive and many of them 
are, although some of the older labour 
leaders, like a few members of management, 
find it difficult to adjust to the times. 

Like any other executive, a union leader 
must show results if he expects to retain his 
position. He must not only get results by 
always obtaining ‘more,’ as Samuel Gompers 
suggested, but he must also be a practising 
politician when he holds office by consent of 
his members. That injects a complicating 
and often unpredictable feature into his 
dealing with management. 

The basic difference is that whereas the 
labour leader seeks more for what he has to 
offer, the business leader is trying to give 
more value for less; and if he succeeds he'll 
be in front of the parade. Few labour 
leaders seem to understand that. 


It is an unfortunate fact, continued Mr. 
Lank, that there is still lack of understand- 
ing in many instances between manage- 
ment and employees. Because of it, there 
is a tendency to regard management and 
employees as groups with rival ambitions 
rather than a common objective. If 
employees think management is indifferent 
to their welfare, that attitude is likely to 
be reflected in lower production and 
lowered quality. If management thinks 
employees are unreasonable or unwilling to 
turn out a fair day’s work, friction, which 
will build up to labour disputes and strikes, 
can be expected. 

We cannot remind ourselves too often, 
said Mr. Lank, that teamwork is essential 
to industrial strength, with owners, manage- 
ment and workers each making a contri- 
bution and each receiving a proportionate 
award. This, he said, is where understand- 
ing is vitally needed in industry, and this 
is where management has neglected its 
obligation to spread information on how 
our business system operates and how the 
economic welfare of employees is insepar- 
able from the economic welfare of manage- 
ment and owners. 


Government and Business 


What about the future relationship of 
business and government? 

During the panel discussion on this ques- 
tion the following opinions emerged :— 

1. Government participation, or interven- 
tion, in the business life of Canada will 
probably increase. 


2. Government efforts in the field of 
communication—radio, television and pub- 
lication—should be halted. 

3. Combines and anti-trust legislation is 
here to stay, despite certain iniquities in it. 

The panel was under the chairmanship of 
M. Fowler, Montreal. 
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Officers for 1954-55 
President of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce for the ensuing year is G. S. 
Thorvaldson, QC, of Winnipeg. . 
National Vice-presidents are J. G. Godson, 


Toronto, and Raymond Dupuis, Montreal. 

C. L. Walker, Montreal, and A. C. 
Ashforth, Toronto, were elected to fill the 
offices of Honorary Treasurer and Associate 
Honorary Treasurer. 


73°? Annual Convention of the 


American Federation of Labor 


Ten-point program for economic prosperity that aims to reduce unem- 
ployment through expansion of purchasing power is endorsed. Approval 
also given to plan to end jurisdictional disputes among AFL unions 


An economic program designed to cut 
down unemployment through expansion of 
purchasing power was endorsed by 750 
delegates attending the 78rd convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
Los Angeles, September 20 to 28. Also 
approved was a plan to end jurisdictional 
disputes among the AFL’s 113 affiliated 
unions. 

In international affairs, the delegates, who 
represented more than ten million workers, 
approved a program aimed at preserving 
the peace and security of the free world. 

Convention speakers included President 


Eisenhower; James P. Mitchell, US. 
Secretary of Labor; David A. Morse, 
Director-General of the International 
Labour Organization; and Omer Becu, 


President of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 

AFL President George Meany, Secretary- 
Treasurer William F. Schnitzler, and all 15 
vice-presidents were re-elected to office. 

In his opening address, Mr. Meany said 
the AFL wants maximum employment, 
maximum production and maximum pur- 
chasing power. He said unemployment was 
the “number one” problem, and criticized 
the US. Government for failure’ to 
relieve it. 

In a speech dealing with international 
as well as domestic issues, Mr. Meany 
stressed that the United States “must be 
the leader among the nations which believe 
in the free way of life”. 

He derided the possibility of “co-existence” 
with Soviet Russia on Communist terms, 
declaring that such co-existence, while it 
might bring peace, would be “the peace of 
the slave camp, the peace of surrender”. 

“There is another way to peace for the 
free world,” he said. “That is to build up 
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our strength militarily, socially, economi- 
cally—to bind together all who are 
dedicated to freedom, and build up strength 
to the point that we will deter further 
aggression.” 

Mr. Meany made a strong appeal for 
action to build unity between the AFL 
and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and to put into operation machinery 
for settling jurisdictional disputes within 
the AFL. 

Action on both appeals came in the form 
of resolutions. The delegates received a 
report on the operation of the no-raiding 
pact signed by the AFL and the CIO last 
June, which was heralded at the time as 
being the first step towards eventual 
merger of the two labour groups. After 
hearing that no major cases of raiding have 
taken place since then, the delegates 
unanimously adopted a resolution urging 
that merger talks between the two organ- 
izations be speeded up. 

The cause of labour unity was given an 
added boost when the CIO sent a message 
of “fraternal best wishes” to the conven- 
tion, the first such message since the CIO 
unions broke away from the AFL in 1934. 
In the message, CIO President Walter 
Reuther said ratification of the no-raiding 
agreement by the two organizations and 
the majority of their affiliates “represents 
a heartening trend toward elimination of 
friction within the American labor move- 
ment”. 


Internal Disputes Plan 


Mr. Meany’s appeal concerning the 
AFL’s internal situation was answered when 
the delegates unanimously approved an 
Internal Disputes Plan designed to prevent 


raiding among AFL affiliates and to pro- 
vide a method for the adjustment and 
adjudication of jurisdictional disputes 
within the organization. The plan will be 
submitted to member unions for signing 
and will be binding only on those indi- 
vidual unions that do so. 


The master plan for settling internal 
disputes was reinforced when, during the 
convention, four AFL unions entered into 
a mutual assistance pact of their own. 
The four unions are the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, the 
International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, and the International Hod Carriers 
and Common Labourers’ Union. 


The agreement signed by the four unions 
sets up machinery to iron out any juris- 
dictional conflicts and pledges joint effort 
to enrol several hundred thousand unor- 
ganized workers engaged in road building, 
the laying of pipelines, and other heavy 
construction. 


A further assurance of internal peace was 
seen in the settling immediately prior to 
the convention of the 40-year-old feud 
between the International Association of 
Machinists and the carpenters’ union, each 
with 800,000 members. The presidents of 
the two unions signed a peace pact which 
sets up a formula for splitting jurisdictional 
control over millwrights engaged in install- 
ing machinery in utility plants, printing 
shops, breweries and factories. 


Plan for Economic Prosperity 


In its annual report to the convention, 
the AFL Executive Council proposed a 
10-point program for economic prosperity. 
The program included demands for:— 

A 35-hour statutory work week, 
overtime pay at time and a half. 


with 


An increase in the legal minimum wage 
from the present 75 cents per hour to $1.25. 

Adoption of full employment and full 
production as the country’s first objective. 

Public and private policies to lift con- 
sumer buying power to the level of indus- 
try’s accelerated power to produce. 

A fortified national defence program. 

Public works and broader public and 
middle-income housing programs. 

Reduced taxes for those in the lower- 
income groups. 

Encouragement of mature labour- 
management relations through free collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Stimulation of farm income and higher 
unemployment compensation standards. 


The delegates adopted resolutions cover- 
ing these points, and added one that 
establishes the 30-hour work week as the 
AFL’s long-range goal.* 

The delegates were also told by the AFL 
executive that economic conditions in the 
United States, although worse than during 
the recession of 1949, were good enough 
to warrant “substantial wage boosts for 
workers”. 

The Executive Council warned AFL 
affliates “against being deceived by 
employers in a basically sound financial 
position who attempt to manoeuvre unions 
into abandoning wage-increase efforts on 
grounds of the general economic downturn. 

“Even in a depressed and uncertain 
economic atmosphere and with a relatively 
stable cost of living, wage increases are 
warranted to improve’ worker living 
standards and to keep pace with the 
economy’s constantly rising level of pro- 
ductivity,” the council declared. 


Other Resolutions 


In other resolutions the delegates stressed 
the need for vigorous efforts to achieve 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act; 
called on the AFL Executive Council to 
watch efforts being made by state legis- 
latures to pass “right-to-work” laws, and 
to consider a special counter attack for the 
repeal of such laws and to block enact- 
ment of new ones; accused the present 
Administration of having established “gov- 
ernment of, by and for big business”; 
called for further social security benefits 
while expressing appreciation for the 
improvements to the Social Security Act 
made recently by the U.S. Congress; and 
called for the setting up of a national 
health plan. 

The Federation also pledged unanimous 
support to moves by the Government to 
curb welfare fund abuses and asserted its 
willingness to co-operate in an objective 
investigation of welfare funds. It also 
approved of measures to tighten regula- 
tions governing welfare funds of federal 
labour unions directly chartered by the 
AFL. and urged all international unions 
to adopt similar rules. 

On the world situation, the Executive 
Council report called for unyielding oppo- 
sition to any further compromise with 
Communism on the Soviet Union’s terms. 
This meant, it said, not a choice between 





*The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL) at its own convention 
earlier in the month went on record as 
favouring the 30-hour, five-day work week 
with no change in weekly pay, and called 
on its locals to try to achieve this goal in 
1955 contract negotiations. 
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immediate war or further concessions, but 
rather that the free world must quickly 
develop “a positive over-all program to 
unite its forces”. 

The program would involve helping 
colonial peoples secure national freedom 
and democracy, advancing living standards 
of the non-communist world by raising 
purchasing power and productivity, and 
making it “too militarily costly for Soviet 
aggression”. 

A special report of the Federation’s 
International Relations Committee called 
on the United States to end large-scale 
economic and military grants to other 
nations. 

The report said that the distribution of 
billions of dollars in outright grants bred 
“envy and disappointment” and gave “the 
false impression of a _philanthropist-alms 
recipient relationship”. 

As a substitute for the present United 
States system, the report urged the 
adoption of four yardsticks for future 
foreign aid. They were:— 

1. Help for democratic countries willing 
to defend their own freedom and to join 
with other free nations in “promoting 
human welfare, the fundamental rights of 
the United Nations Charter, collective 
security and peace”. 

2. Economic and_ technical assistance 
along the lines of the Point Four program 
to enable free nations themselves to 
finance their maximum defence and collec- 
tive security without neglecting the needs 
of their people. 


3. Reciprocal help by the nations thus 
aided, with a view to making available to 
the United States or to the common cause 
services, supplies or mutual security 
arrangements. 

4, Distribution of the benefits of United 
States assistance in a way that would raise 
mass purchasing power abroad. 

The report also urged the elimination of 
trade with the Soviet orbit and the estab- 
lishment of a “free world trade and 
prosperity area”; and the adoption of an 
inter-American prosperity plan to build up 
the economies of the democratic countries 
in Latin America. 


Guest Speakers 


The list of prominent convention speakers 
was headed by President Eisenhower, who 
said he regretted the failure of Congress 
to eliminate provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act unpopular with labour. He promised 
to send new recommendations to Congress 
to get rid of these provisions and to 
recommend a requirement that management 
also must sign non-communist affidavits. 
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Mr. Eisenhower admitted there were 
soft spots in the United States economy 
and said that “anyone would be idiotic 
to deny it”. 

“The views of this convention,” he said, 
“will be studied and considered, just as 
the views (are studied) thoroughly and 
sympathetically of every other great group 
of Americans that compare with it.” 

James’ P. Mitchell, U.S. Secretary of 
Labor, devoted much of his speech to a 
defence of the Government’s labour and 
economic policies. He pointed to the 
extension of the Social Security Act (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1388), extension of the public 
housing program, medical re-insurance, and 
more road and ship construction as evidence 
of beneficial action taken recently by 
Congress. 

Mr. Mitchell said the Government’s 
program is designed to strengthen the 
United States “by helping people to help 
themselves”. 

David A. Morse, Director-General of the 
International Labour Organization, told the 
delegates in his speech that the JLO’s 
Governing Body will soon consider pro- 
posals for a new international treaty to 
outlaw forced labour. He credited this 
development largely to spade-work the AFL 
had done in exposing forced labour camps 
in various countries and in bringing these 
to the attention of the United Nations. 


Another problem brought to the atten- 
tion of the United Nations by the AFL, 
said Mr. Morse, was that of violations of 
trade union rights, and especially the right 
of free association. He said both these 
problems could be solved by the promotion 
of good labour-management relations on a 
world-wide scale, which would be, he said, 
the ILO’s new phase of action. 


“A healthy system of labour-management 


relations is the everyday school of 
democracy,” he said. “Progress here can 
have repercussions beyond the _ purely 


labour field. In the countries now entering 
upon industrial development the establish- 
ment of good labour-management relations 
can become a bulwark of political and 
economic democracy. And good _ labour- 
management relations are the foundation 
for sustained social progress.” 


Omer Becu, President of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
said in his address to the convention that 
“we live in danger of thermonuclear war” 
until Soviet Communism is abolished or 
until it changes its nature. 


The ICFTU, he said, comprises nearly all 
free labour movements throughout the 
world, totalling some 60 million workers 
in 75 different countries. 


Speaking further on the subject of 
international tension, Mr. Becu said that 
“it iS impossible to live in peaceful co- 
existence with a country which, while 
talking peace, has enslaved millions of 
human beings and their native lands”. 


In accordance with the AFL custom of 
choosing convention cities two years in 
advance, the delegates voted for Seattle in 
1956. 
in Chicago, beginning September 15. 


The 1955 convention will be held 


13" Annual Conference, Canadian Association 
of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


“Labour Relations major topic of discussion at four-day meeting in 
Ottawa. Other subjects: labour law enforcement, industrial safety 


Representatives of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour and nine _ provincial 
departments attended the 138th conference 
of the Canadian Association of Admin- 
istrators of Labour Legislation in Ottawa, 
September 21-24. This organization of 
government officers concerned with labour 
laws meets annually to discuss adminis- 
trative problems. 

“Labour Relations” was the major topic 
dealt with at this year’s conference. An 
entire day was devoted to a discussion of 
the functions and administrative practices 
of labour relations boards, and at the 
dinner meeting on September 22, Prof. 
H. D. Woods, Director of the Industrial 
Relations Centre of McGill University, 
addressed the members on “The Conflicting 
Roles of the Conciliation Board chairman”. 

Other subjects discussed were problems of 
labour law enforcement, industrial safety, 
and legislative and administrative develop- 
ments during the year in the federal and 
provincial departments. 

In an address to the delegates at the 
opening session, A. H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, stated that the CAALL 
in the 16 years since it was formed had 
proved its usefulness and there was little 
doubt that it had established a firm and 
continuing place for itself. The Association 
had progressed, Mr. Brown said, to the 
point where its members had developed a 
sympathetic appreciation of one another’s 
needs and aspirations, and in this spirit of 
understanding they were well equipped to 
discuss labour problems frankly and with 
penetration. 

The following provincial representatives 
attended the meeting :— 

British Columbia: William Sands, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; C. R. Margison, 
Secretary, Board of Industrial Relations. 


Alberta: Hon. Norman A. Willmore, 
Minister of Industries and Labour; K. A. 
Pugh, Chairman, Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions; A. Farmilo, Commissioner, Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 

Saskatchewan: Hon. C. C. Williams, 
Minister of Labour; H. 8. Elkin, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; C. K. Murchison, 
Director, Wages and Hours Branch; S. J. 
Tabbutt, Chief Industrial Relations Officer. 

Manitoba: W. Elliott Wilson, QC, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Ontario: J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister 
of Labour; J. Finkelman, QC, Chairman, 
Labour Relations Board; E. H. Gilbert, 
Chief Inspector, Department of Labour; 
C. G. Gibson, Examiner of Plans, Depart- 
ment of Labour:s J. H. duarocque,.J. 
Wibberley, E. Loyer, Miss L. Martin, 
Inspectors, Department of Labour (Ottawa 
district); Miss A. Buscombe, Statistician, 
Department of Labour; Mrs. Josephine 
Grimshaw, Economist, Department of 
Labour; S. R. Johnston, Solicitor, Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; H. Hopper, 
Workmen’s Compensation Board; Miss 
Helen Davis, Secretary to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 

Quebec: Donat Quimper, Associate 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Conrad H. 
Lebrun, Vice-president, Labour Relations 
Board; Benoit Tousignant, Chief Inspector, 
Labour Relations Board; Noel Bérubé, 
Assistant Director, Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Service; Leopold Roger, Con- 
ciliator; Wilfrid Beaulac, Head of Labour 
Inspection Service, Quebec District; Lucien 
Hamelin, Secretary, Labour Inspection 
Service. 

New Brunswick: N. D. Cochrane, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; J. C. Tonner, Secretary, 
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Annual Conference of Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation 
Federal and provincial representatives attending the conference are shown above, 
with the executive committee for the coming year in the front row: (left to right) 
Past President J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister of Labour, Ontario; Ist Vice-presi- 
dent R. E. Anderson, Chief Administrative Officer, Department of Labour, Nova 
Scotia; President K. A. Pugh, Chairman, Board of Industrial Relations, Alberta; 
Secretary-Treasurer Evelyn Best, Legislation Branch, Department of Labour, Canada; 
and 2nd Vice-president Donat Quimper, Associate Deputy Minister of Labour, Quebec. 
Some provincial delegates were absent when the picture was taken. At the extreme 
right of the second row is Prof. H. D. Woods, Director, Industrial Relations Centre, 
McGill University, who was the guest speaker at the Association’s annual dinner. 


Labour Relations Board; M. M. Hoyt, 
Legal Adviser, Department of Labour. 


Nova Scotia: R. E. Anderson, Chief 
Administrative Officer, Department of 
Labour. 

Newfoundland: G. T. Dyer, Deputy 


Minister of Labour; G. B. Malone, Labour 
Relations Officer. 


The officers of the Association for the 
coming year are: Past President, K. A. 
Pugh, Alberta; President, R. E. Anderson, 
Nova Scotia; 1st Vice-president, Donat 
Quimper, Quebec; 2nd Vice-president, H. 8S. 
Elkin, Saskatchewan; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Evelyn Best, Department of Labour, 
Canada. 





Members of the Business Advisory Council in the United States said last month 
they believed the majority of industry in the country would go along with a program 
for increased unemployment benefits, and the correspondingly higher payroll taxes, in 
preference to an annual wage for labour. The Council is an advisory group to the 
Secretary of Commerce. 


This statement came after U.S. Secretary of Labour James P. Mitchell told the 
Council that the demand of major unions for a guaranteed annual wage was basically 
a request for greater security of income. According to reports from the Council’s closed 
session, Mr. Mitchell said that in his opinion an increase in the amount and duration of 
unemployment benefits would go a long way towards eliminating pressure by organized 
labour for an annual wage. 


Members of the Council, which is composed of top executives of more than 200 of 
the nation’s leading corporations, said industry objects to the annual wage because it 
would fix labour costs and tend to discourage expansion projects. 
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14" Biennial Convention, Canadian Federation 
of Business and Professional Women's Clubs 


Adopt five resolutions dealing with the problems of women in gainful 
employment, including request for enactment of Equal Pay Act and for 
revision of Unemployment Insurance Act regulation on married women 


Five resolutions dealing with the problems 
of women in gainful employment were 
adopted by the Canadian Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
at its 14th biennial convention in Toronto 
in July. Proceedings of the convention 
have just been released. 


The Federation, primarily an association 
of women in gainful employment, has some 
6,500 members in 168 centres in all prov- 
inces. Its executive is drawn from all parts 
of the country. A network of provincial 
organizations supplements the national 
board. 


The resolutions (1) request the enact- 
ment of a federal Equal Pay Act (the 
Federation will campaign for similar legis- 
lation in the seven provinces that have no 
such Act); (2) call for further study of 
the position of married women in employ- 
ment; (3) request local clubs of the Federa- 
tion to continue study of the problems of 
the part-time worker and of the older 
woman worker; (4) urge revision of Regu- 
lation 5A under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act to provide that the same action 
be taken to protect the’fund against unjust 
claims from married women as is taken in 
respect to other claimants; and (5) approve 
the making of a study of the setting up 
of a pension scheme through membership 
in Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. 

The Government was urged to ratify the 
United Nations Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women. The Federation is 
committed to study the new draft con- 


vention on the Nationality of Married 
Women, prepared by the UN Commission 
on the Status of Women. 

Recognizing the need for trained women 
in technical assistance programs, the con- 
vention also urged that qualified members 
of the Federation make themselves avail- 
able for service in underdeveloped 
countries. 

The Federation is to begin a study of 
the access of women to apprenticeship 
training in Canada. Interest in the subject 
was awakened by the studies of the access 
of women to education made by the Inter- 
national Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women in co-operation with the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization and the UN Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. 

The convention also— 

Decided to create a United Nations 
fellowship for 1955. 

Instructed the incoming Board to set up 
an ad hoc committee to consult with experts 
regarding reformation of women offenders. 

The officers elected for 1954-55 are: 
President, Mrs. G. R. D. Laycock, 
Winnipeg; First Vice-president, Mrs. Maude 
Baylay, Meadowvale, Ont.; Vice-presidents, 
Miss Isabel Menzie, Montreal, Miss Una 


McLean, Calgary, and Senator Muriel 
McQueen Ferguson, Ottawa; Honorary 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss K. Scroggie, 


Winnipeg; and Finance Chairman, Mrs. 
Edith Waterman, North Battleford. 


Provision of equal job opportunities for Negroes and other minority groups in the 
United States is expected to be forwarded as a result of a new executive order issued 


recently by President Eisenhower. 


The order, which broadens the non-discrimination clause in contracts between govern- 


ment procurement agencies and their suppliers, now prohibits discrimination with respect 
to employment, upgrading, demotions or transfers, recruitment, layoffs, rates of pay, and 
selection for training, including apprenticeship. Previously, the government clause had 
prohibited discrimination in employment on account of an applicant’s race, religion, colour 
or national origin. 

A pamphlet entitled “Equal Job Opportunity Is Good Business” has recently been 
prepared by the Committee on Government Contracts as part of an extensive educa- 
tional campaign in this field. In the next few months more than 500,000 copies will be 
distributed. 
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Room lee bouil Ooze Sa ovesteiapaud 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Unsanitary working conditions, long hours of work and employment of 


female and child labour in factories described 


in feature article. 


Only 3 provinces had appointed inspectors under their factory Acts 


” Unsanitary working conditions, long hours 
of work and the employment of female and 
child labour in factories and the success of 
factory Acts in removing such abuses were 
highlighted in a feature article of the 
Labour GazettE for November 1904. At 
the time the article was written, only three 
provinces, Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, 
had appointed inspectors to carry out the 
provisions of their factory Acts. In Mani- 
toba, though the work of inspection had 
begun, no formal reports had as yet been 
made and the article was based upon the 
experience of Quebec and Ontario only. 

With reference to sweating in industry, 
the GAZETTE reported that in 1893 Mont- 
real inspectors had drawn attention to the 
“rapidly increasing” number of sweat shops. 
Of the clothing industry in that city, the 
article said: “Up to that date it was 
impossible to reach those establishments by 
law, in spite of the fact that filth and 
squalor abounded. 

“The vitiation of the clothing manufac- 
tured in this manner”, it went on, “con- 
stituted a serious menace to public health. 

Whole families, under this regime, were 
often found toiling early and late for a 
mere pittance”. 

Two years later, in 1895, inspectors found 
that in Quebec City young girls were work- 
ing from 75 to 80 hours a week, including 
Sunday, at wages varying from 50 cents 
to $3. Following the appointment of two 
female inspectors in Montreal in 1898, it 
was reported in that year that nearly 10,000 
women were employed in the manufacture 
of clothing under sweating conditions, in 
small unhygienic establishments, at low 
wages and for excessive hours. 


The Gazette remarked: “The system of 
contract garment making, inasmuch as it 
afforded cheap clothing for the poor and 
did not transgress, except in its accompani- 
ments, the letter of the law, proved very 
difficult to deal with, and the efforts of the 
inspectors were confined almost wholly to 
the betterment of the sanitary conditions 
existing in these establishments.” 

By 1901, a joint Ontario-Quebec inspec- 
tion commission could report that sanitary 


conditions in the Ottawa-Hull area in the 
clothing trade were “in the main satis- 
factory”. In addition, it added, “a result 
of the publicity of the inspection was that 
wages were almost immediately increased 
by from 100 to 150 per cent”. 

The Gazerre noted that the frequent 
moving of small clothing shops and their 
habit of installing themselves without 
regard to light and ventilation made the 
work of inspection difficult. A 1901 amend- 
ment to the Ontario Shops Act, requiring 
the keeping of a written register of names 
and addresses of persons to whom certain 
specified work was given out, rendered in- 
spection more efficient, the article stated. 

One of the more important steps in 
regulating factory conditions was the 
appointment of female inspectors, In view 
of the increasing number of women in 
industry, the article said. Women in- 
spectors were appointed in Ontario in 1895 
and in Quebec in 1897. 

Among the changes noted by the GazerTE 
as the result of these appointments were 
the installation of separate toilet facilities 
with separate approaches and a different 
hour of arrival and departure for male and 
female employees. 

During 1903, inspections were made of 
810 factories in Quebec and a year earlier, 
1,835 were inspected in Ontario. In 1900, 
the female inspector in Ontario estimated 
that there were more than 50,000 women 
employed in the province. 

Child labour was reported difficult to 
police owing to the deliberate falsification 
of age certificates and more particularly in 
cases where births were not even regis- 
tered. Both Quebec and Ontario prohibited 
the employment of children in “dangerous, 
unwholesome or inconvenient establish- 
ments”. In Ontario, the age limit for child 
labour was 14 years and for dangerous or 
unsanitary employment, 16 for boys and 
18 for girls. In Quebec, the general limit 
was 12 for boys and 14 for girls with the 
same provisions as the Ontario legislation 
concerning “dangerous and unwholesome” 
occupations. 


‘TEAMWORK 
‘in INDUSTRY 


More than 1,800 guests attended a recent 





“open house party” sponsored by the 
labour-management production committee 
of the Sterling Drug Company in Windsor, 
Ont. Representatives of the management, 
and the union (local 435, United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers of America, CIO), 
were highly pleased with the success of the 
LMPC’s efforts. 

In an article describing the affair, the 
Windsor Star said:— 

“Workers and management at Sterling 
Drug Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
proved last night that labour-management 
committees can work for the mutual benefit 
of all concerned. 

“The big west side pharmaceutical plant 
was visited by an estimated 1,800—workers, 
wives, children—at an open house which 
brought the job of the bread winner into 
sharper focus for the other parts of the 
family who listen to shop talk from year 
to year but never see the worker on the 
job. 

“The open house idea was entirely that 
of the employees, sparked by some helpful 
suggestions from the Federal Government’s 
industrial relations labour - management 
co-operation service. Management entered 
fully into the plan. 

“Hach visitor received a sample of the 
firm’s products in the course of the tour 
but so great was the turnout that it became 
necessary to take the names and addresses 
of the visitors and promise to send the 
articles later. 

“A committee was formed from the plant 
committee (LMPC) and all details were 
worked out by this group of ten men and 
women.” 

x * * 

In an address to the American Federa- 
tion of Labour convention in Los Angeles, 
David L. Morse, Director-General of the 
International Labour Organization, spoke 
of a world-wide ILO campaign to “promote 
good labour-management relations,’ as 
being “a new phase of action”. He said:— 

“A healthy system of labour-management 
relations is the everyday school of democ- 
racy. Progress here can have repercus- 
sions beyond the purely-labour field. In 
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the countries now entering upon industrial 
development the establishment of good 
labour-management relations can become a 
bulwark of political and economic democ- 
racy. And good labour-management rela- 
tions are the foundation for sustained social 
progress”’, 


Stress Importance of Human Relations 


The British Ministry of Labour, in a 
recent publication, stressed the importance 
of human relations in industry, urging that 
employers and employees be constantly 
reminded to make conscious and positive 
efforts to maintain and improve sound 
relations. 


Ways in which these good relations can 
be brought about by employers’ organiza- 


tions, nationalized industries and trade 
unions are suggested under two main 
headings :— 


1. That they increase those of their 
activities which will assist the develop- 
ment of sound relations in the individual 
firm or establishment. 


2. That their attention should be drawn 
to the work of professional and other 
associations working in the field with a 
view to their offering encouragement and 
support to those activities which appear to 
be helpful. 


Broadening the theme implied by the 
suggestions, it is stressed that a great deal 
can be done towards gaining success 
through proper development and response 
from the shop floors. 

As a step in the right direction, employers 
must, it was pointed out, tell their 
employees fully and frankly about the 
fortunes of the firm. The aim of every 
employer should be to maintain com- 
munication with his employees, whether 
through personal contact, joint committees 
(LMPCs) or printed documents, so that 
goods news will be handled equally with 
bad, and that what is said will come, in 
time, to be trusted as authoritative and 
objective. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPC’s) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPC’s, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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‘Industrial 


Relations 


and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during September. The 
Board issued six certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered two representa- 
tion votes and allowed the withdrawal of 
two applications for certification. During 
the month, the Board received four 
applications for certification. — 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by ‘Transit Tankers and 
Terminals Limited, Montreal (L.G., Aug., 
p. 11386). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of red caps employed 
by Canadian National Railways on its 
Atlantic Region, excluding Newfoundland 
District (L.G., Sept., p. 1280). 

3. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
System, Division No. 7, on behalf of a 
unit of caretaker agents employed on the 
Eastern Region of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (L.G., Sept., p. 1280). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Saguenay, 
Ltée., employed at Radio Station CKRS, 
Jonquiére, Que. (L.G., Sept., p. 1280). 

5. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Lac St-Jean 
Ltée., employed at Radio Station CFGT, 
St. Joseph d’Alma, Que. (L.G., Sept., 
Dl280). 

6. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada Inc., Great Lakes Eastern 
District, on behalf of a unit of marine 
engineers employed by Abitibi Navigation 
Company Limited, Toronto (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1280). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Radio Chicoutimi Enr. (Radio Station 
CJMT), Chicoutimi, Que., respondent 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1280). 

2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
applicant, and Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Montmorency Subdivision), respon- 
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Labour Relations Board 


dent, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, intervener (loco- 
motive engineers, firemen and trolleymen) 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1280). The names of the 
applicant and the intervener will appear on 
the ballot. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Sept-Iles Railway Mechanical Depart- 
ment Employees Association, applicant, and 


Tron Ore Company of Canada, Seven 
Islands, Que., respondent (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1280). 


2. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, Canadian National Eastern 
Lines System Federation, applicant, and 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company, Seven Islands, Que., respondent 
CG) Octsap 14407 


Applications for Certification Received 
1. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 


Employees, Canadian National Eastern 
Lines System Federation, on behalf of 
certain classifications of Maintenance 


Employees employed by the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Seven Islands, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

2. Sept-Iles Railway Mechanical Depart- 
ment Employees Association, on behalf of 
employees of Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Seven Islands, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by Canadian 
National Railways on its Newfoundland 
Steamship Service (Investigating Officer: 
L. Pepin). 

4. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, Seven Islands, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 








: 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During September the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Radio Station CKVL, Verdun, and 
National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 

2. McCabe Grain Company Limited 
(Seed Plant), St. Boniface, and Local Union 
338, Grain, Flour and Seed Workers, Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and _ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
intration of such legislation. : 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. : 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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3. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited 
(Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4. Halifax Power and Pulp Company 
Limited, Sheet Harbour, N.S., and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a _ total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the. 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of Indus- 
trial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Broadcasting Corporation and the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L.G., Oct., p. 1441) was fully 
constituted in September with the appoint- 
ment of Prof. C. H. Curtis, Kingston, Ont, 
as Chairman. Prof. Curtis was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, H. Brooke 
Bell, QC, Toronto, and Miller Stewart, 
Sturgeon Point, Ont., who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Steamship Service), Canadian National 
Steamships and Union Steamships Limited, 
Vancouver, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trick (LiiGs Oct.sl441) ewasetully cons 
stituted in September with the appointment 
of Philip Fleming, Victoria, B.C., as 
Chairman. Mr. Fleming was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, R. A. Mahoney, Vancouver, and Hugh 
Smith, North Burnaby, B.C., who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the companies and union respectively. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (ss_ Princess 
Helene) and the Seafarers’ International 


Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., Oct., p. 1441), was fully con- 
stituted in September with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge Charles J. Jones, 
Woodstock, N.B., as Chairman. Judge 
Jones was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Arthur J. 
Meagher, Halifax, and John McGough, 
Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation (clerical employees) Montreal, 
and Local 272, Overseas Communication 
Union (L.G., Aug., p. 1189). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 

2. Polymer Corporation, Limited, Sarnia, 
and United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers, Local 14 (L.G., Aug., p. 1139). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Essex Terminal Railway Company, 
Walkerville, Ont., and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (L.G., Sept., p. 1282). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge Operation) and Beaverlodge 
District, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Local 913, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (L.G., July, 
p. 997). 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, Montreal 


and 


Overseas Communication Union 


The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with the dispute between Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
(Employer) and Local 272, Overseas 
Communication Union (Bargaining Agent) 
hereby submits its report. The Board held 
a number of meetings but was confronted 
with a series of delays caused by the diffi- 
culties of finding meeting times when all 
involved could be present. The Board 
failed to achieve an agreement between the 
parties and is therefore presenting its 
recommendations on each of the items still 
in dispute. 
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Article 1 

Paragraph &(c) 

The effect of this clause in the expired 
agreement is to remove from employees 
with fifteen or more years of service any 
disability they might suffer as a conse- 
quence of withdrawal from union member- 
ship. Up to that point union membership 
guarantees preferential treatment. The 
union is objecting to the retention of this 
clause on the grounds that it grants a 
super preference to the man who, after 
fifteen years of service, withdraws from 
union membership. 


It is to be noted that no principle is 
involved in this issue. The Corporation 
has already granted union security to the 
extent of preferred treatment to union 
members. It appears that the clause was 
originally included in this agreement by 
imitation of another agreement between 
the Corporation and the same union as 
bargaining agent for another group of 
employees. In the present case, all mem- 
bers of the bargaining unit are members 
of the union. The fifteen-year clause which 
was inserted in the agreement from which 
it was copied was designed to protect a 
small group of older employees who had 
demonstrated opposition to joining the 
union. Inasmuch as it applies to no one 
in the present instance and particularly 
since the basic principle has been con- 
ceded by the Corporation, there seems little 
logic in its retention. 


Recommendation No. 1: 
Article 1, Paragraph 6(c) 
deleted from the agreement. 


should be 


Article 7 

Paragraph 1 

The union is requesting that the present 
arrangement by which an employee works 
seven hours per day from Monday to 
Friday inclusive and, on alternate weeks, 
three and a half hours on Saturday shall 
be replaced by a straight eight hour day, 
five day week, Monday through Friday. 
In other words the union is prepared to 
increase the hours per day and hours per 
week in order to avoid work on alternate 
Saturdays. 

The Board was impressed with the fact 
that the present arrangement provided a 
rather generous hours schedule and with 
the need of the company to have a partial 
staff on duty on Saturday morning. Also 
the work on alternate Saturday mornings 
is hardly onerous. 


Recommendation No. 2: 
No change in Article 7, Paragraph 1. 


Article 8 

Paragraph 4 

The change requested here by the union 
is contingent upon the granting of the 
union request under Article 7, Paragraph 
1. Since the Board is recommending no 
change in the latter, there should be no 
change in the former. 


Recommendation No. 3: 


Article 8, Paragraph 4 should remain as 
at present. 


On September 23, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with a dispute between Local 272, 
Overseas Communication Union, and 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation, Montreal, affecting 21 
clerical employees. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Prof. H. D. Woods, Montreal, 


who was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 


two members of the Board. The 
nominee of the company was C. H. 
Cheasley, Montreal, and the union 
nominee was A. Andras, Ottawa. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
signed by the Chairman and Mr. Andras. 
The minority report was submitted by 
Mr. Cheasley. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 





Article 11 

The union requested that this article be 
deleted in its entirety while the company 
wishes that it be retained. The union 
appears to have dropped the request before 
the conciliation officer. Nevertheless it 
was categorically requested by the union 
before us that the article be dropped 
“because in fact it is a dead letter. The 
clerical staff never have transfers.” 

Taking into account the expanded respon- 
sibilities and facilities of the Corporation 
the Board cannot share the union view that 
this is a dead letter. There seems to be 
a possibility that clerical staff transfers may 
be required in the future. This being so 
there would be danger to the management 
if the present Article 11 were deleted. 
The fact of deletion might be construed 
in a future interpretation that the company 
had given up the right to transfer since 
the specific clause guaranteeing this power 
had been taken out. 

The present Article appears to have three 
objectives as follows:— 

1. To protect the right of the Corpora- 
tion to transfer personnel in the interest 
of the efficient operation of the organ- 
ization. 

2. To protect the employees in two ways: 

(a) By requiring the management to 

select for transfer from _ suitable 
persons who apply for the transfer; 

(b) By requiring the company, in the 

absence of suitable applicants, to 
select for transfer from those who 
have not served on the station to 
which the transfer is to be made. 

3. To guarantee travelling, moving, and 
temporary accommodation compensation to 
transferred persons. 
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It is the opinion of the Board that all 
of these objects are reasonable and just. 
It therefore supports the retention of the 
Article in the agreement. It notes, how- 
ever, that there is some ambiguity in the 
present wording indicating the need for 
redrafting. 


Recommendation No. 4: 

The provisions of the present Article 11 
should be maintained but that the parties 
should jointly examine the clauses as 
written with a view to rewriting for pur- 
poses of clarity. 


Article 12 


This is the wage issue. The present. 
contract contains a salary table which 
shows four classes or scales. Each of these 
is subdivided. Scale I shows five sub- 
‘divisions ranging from $93 per month to 
'$124. Scale JI has nine subdivisions 
ranging for men from $134 per month to 
$196, and for women from $134 to $186. 
Scale III has six subdivisions ranging for 
men from $204 per month to $248 and for 
women from $191 per month to $217. 
Scale IV has five subdivisions with male 
salaries ranging from $253 per month to 
‘$284 and salaries for women ranging from 
$221 per month to $237. 

The union is making four demands with 
regard to salaries. These are discussed 
separately below. 


1. Trainees for Operating Staff. 


The Corporation has established a train- 
ing program for operating staff, and 
presumably hires prospective trainees when 
favourably impressed with applicants, even 
though there may be no available space in 
the training school at the time. These 
trainees are placed on general office routine 
duties while waiting to enter the school. 
The Corporation considers the experience 
in the office as a useful part of the train- 
ing. At present the Corporation pays these 
trainees a subsistence allowance more or 
less unrelated to the salary scale for estab- 
lished employees. 

The union is asking that these trainees 
be paid a minimum of $125 per month and 
that there be a limit of twelve. months’ 
employment to qualify. 

Regardless of whether there has been any 
abuse of this system as a means of pro- 
viding cheap labour in place of contract 
protected rates, as the union charges, there 
seems to be no doubt that the operation 
could work that way. In effect these 
trainees are practically outside the scope 
of the agreement. Their rates of remun- 
eration are not bargained; their length of 
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service is entirely at the discretion of the 
company; their numbers are not limited by 
the agreement. 

The valid objectives of both parties can 
be met by contractual additions which 
would change the present practice only 
slightly. These objectives should be to 
guarantee to the company the right to hire 
trainees in sufficient numbers to meet the 
demands of the training school, and to 
assure the union that the trainee program 
cannot be used to reduce the intended 
effects of the contract. 


Recommendation No. 6: 

Trainees should be paid a minumum salary 
of $115 per month, and be included in a 
special classification. 


Recommendation No. 6: 

After twelve months experience in the 
special classification trainees must be either 
absorbed into the first subdivision of the 
general classification, taken into the oper- 
ating group, or dropped from employment 
altogether. 


2. The Number of Scales and Subdivisions 
and the Method of Advancement. 

The union is requesting that the present 
four scales with their twenty-five sub- 
divisions should be replaced by the special 
category for trainees and two scales only 
for regular employees. They ask that 
Seale II contain eleven subdivisions corre- 
sponding to one for the time of hiring and 
one for each of the following ten years of 
service. The union asks that there be an 
automatic salary increment for each year 
of service within each scale. Scale III 
would contain five subdivisions, one for 
each year of service. 

If the union demands were granted this 
would mean that an employee retained by 
the Corporation would receive an auto- 
matic increase each year for ten years, at 
which point he would either stay and 
receive no further increases other than 
general increases, or he would be promoted 
by company decision into Scale III. In 
this case he would again advance year by 
year to reach the maximum in the scale in 
five years. In other words the present 
progression period of twenty-five years 
would be replaced by a fifteen year pro- 
gression. Also the three “sticking points” 
would be replaced by one. 

Certain features of administrative practice 
should be mentioned. Apparently, at 
present, there is no automatic progression 
as a right within a scale. But in fact the 
company has advanced each employee 
annually to the next subdivision above 


within the given scale. Thus subdivisions 
do in practice correspond to annual incre- 
ments which the union wishes to make 
contractual. In some cases salary promo- 
tions are at a more rapid rate than the 
annual increment would provide. Presum- 
ably this is on merit basis. 

The contractual scale apparently was not 
based on any systematic job evaluation 
study but seems to have emerged from 
rates being paid when collective bargaining 
started. As a result of this and the practice 
of merit increases, the small number of 
employees involved are on practically an 
individual rate basis. Market pressures 
have also rendered inoperative the first 
three subdivisions of Scale I, so that 
actually there is a twenty-two year rather 
than a twenty-five year progression. 

Certainly an overhauling of the present 
classification structure is indicated. There 
is no point in maintaining the three classes 
which have become inoperative. The rates 
attached to them are unrealistic in any 
case. The actual number of years required 
to reach the maximum appears to be rather 
many. The corporations argument that 
they must preserve the right to withhold 
increases for cause is largely belied by their 
practice of granting annual increments as 
a matter of policy. The apparent con- 
fusion between evaluation of jobs and 
rating of persons should be cleared up. 
The impression is strong that this confusion 
is a factor in the present dispute. 

The question of automatic increases is 
largely solved in practice. We believe that 
the contract should recognize the fact that 
increases within a scale are automatic, but 
may be withheld for cause, subject to the 
grievance procedure. The only change in 
practice involved would be establishing the 
unquestioned right of grievance when the 
increase is not forthcoming. We believe 
that this would provide ample protection 
to the employee, while encouraging very 
careful administration on the part of the 
management. 


Recommendation No. 7: 

Within any scale annual increases shall 
be automatic but may be withheld for 
cause, subject to the grievance procedure. 


We cannot go all the way with the union’s 
request for three scales only including the 
Trainees scale. Nor do we agree to the 
fifteen year progression to the top salary. 
However, since the corporation has the 
right unilaterally to stop an employee’s 
progression at the top of a scale, we believe 
that the length of the progression should 
be. shortened and the number of scales 
reduced so that employees who appear to 


be permanently blocked would not be 
discouraged from transferring to other 
employment merely because of the dis- 
ability of age. 


Recommendation No. 8: 
There should be four scales as followss— 


Scale I— 
Trainee—maximum time one 
year. 

Scale IJ— 
Regular employee for five 
years. 

Scale IIJ— 
Starting at completion of 
sixth year and progressing to 
completion of eleventh year. 

Scale IV— 


After completion of twelve 
years and progressing to the 
completion of the eighteenth 
year. 


3. Wage Rates. 


The union has been at considerable pains 
to demonstrate the nature of the work 
performed in several of the positions. 
Reference is made in the evidence to the 
Montreal Board of Trade Survey and its 
job descriptions with the intention of 
demonstrating to this board that for com- 
parable jobs, in contrast to jobs with 
similar titles, the corporation wages are 
lower than prevailing rates. In other 
cases, even where job titles and content 
in the corporation schedules and the Board 
of Trade lists are comparable, the union 
contends the corporation rates are lower 
than community rates, taking the Board of 
Trade figure as representing community 
rates. 

The company on the other hand has 
attempted to use evidence of the same 
character to demonstrate that the salaries 
they are paying are above comparable 
community rates. 

Assessing this evidence presents the 
Board with a most difficult problem indeed. 
There is little in the objective data upon 
which the parties agree. Nor do they 
agree upon the appropriate external 
criteria upon which the settlement should 
be based. Much of the meeting time before 
the Board was taken up by disputes over 
the actual job content, the functions per- 
formed, the level of responsibility, and the 
degree of supervision in the corporations 
employment positions. There was thus 
little agreement on the job content. 

The validity of the Board of Trade 
salaries survey was accepted by the com- 
pany and at least not rejected by the union. 
However, the union was not prepared to 
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agree that the criterion for settlement 
should be the Board of Trade weighted 
averages. Rather they argued for the use 
of the salary scale in the Anglo-American 
Company, a competitor where, apparently, 
salaries are somewhat higher, although, 
according to the Corporation executives, 
the fringe benefits are lower. 

We were, therefore, confronted with the 
problems of decision which are almost 
inevitable in any public utility situation. 
Since the management is denied some of 
the freedom of action normally assumed 
to be within their competence and since 
the union and employees are under special 
moral restraints on the use of the strike, 
it follows that the flexibility of negotia- 
tion and the pressures of strike thrgat are 
weakened. The Board must direct itself 
more towards what is considered to be 
fair and reasonable than towards what it 
thinks the parties might accept. We are 
in a fact-finding rather than a manipula- 
tive role. This means that we must first 
decide on standards. Should the salaries 
in this Corporation lead the community 
rates (or) should they follow, and if so, 
how far behind the leaders? ‘The terms 
of reference for the Board as contained 
in the legislation and the specific instru- 
ment of appointment do not provide the 
answer. 

Without any prejudice to any other 
situation, and with no intent to contribute 
to a precedent, we have accepted the prin- 
cipal that wages and working conditions in 
this particular situation should approximate 
community averages, so that they shall 
neither depress nor raise the rates in the 
community. We mean, of course, to con- 
fine our comparisons to comparable types 
of work. 

The task of making an accurate study is 
formidable. There are problems of in- 
adequate wage data, of job content, of the 
accuracy of available information. There 
is also the question of how much allowance 
should be made for the additional security 
of tenure and employment in this corpora- 
tion. We have therefore decided to use the 
data made available to us by the parties 
themselves as reasonably satisfactory. 


Recommendation No. 9: 


The salary schedule for men should be 
adjusted as follows— 


Per Month 
$ 

Scale I—Trainees Maximum duration one year 115 
Scale II— 
Minimum at time of commencement shall be. ... 125 
Minimum at completion of one years service a 130 
Minimum at completion of two years service.... 140 
Minimum at completion of three years service.... 150 
Minimum at completion of four years Bervice....% 160 
Minimum at completion of five years service.... 170 
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Scale IJJ— 

Minimum at completion of six years service...... 180 
Minimum at completion of seven years service.... 190 
Minimum at completion of eight years service.... 200 
Minimum at completion of nine years service.... 210 
Minimum at completion of ten years service...... 220 
Minimum at completion of eleven years service... . 230 
Scale I V— 

Minimum at completion of twelve years service... 240 
Minimum at completion of thirteen years service... 250 
Minimum at completion of fourteen years service. 260 
Minimum at completion of fifteen years service. 270 
Minimum at completion of sixteen years service. 280 
Minimum at completion of seventeen years service 290 


Minimum at completion of eighteen years service. 300 


4. Sex Differential. 


Under the present arrangement male and 
female employees receive the same rates in 
Scale I and for the first six stages of 
Scale II. From that point on female 
employees earn less than males to the 
point where top salaries differ by $47 a 
month. The union is asking that this be 
wiped out. The corporation requests that 
it be retained. 

‘Two approaches to the problem of wage 
differentials for men and women are 
possible. One strongly supports the union, 
the other supports the company. 


1. Job Study: It appears that there is 
little in the functions performed to justify 
paying men more than women in this situ- 
ation. Perhaps the male employees are 
more adjustable to changing demands and 
can be employed more widely. But this 
does not appear to be an important factor. 
Since the bargaining unit does not include 
the highly skilled occupations, and since we 
were given to understand that generalized 
competence was important, specialization 
which might show some special value for 
male skills and aptitudes is unimportant. 

There is one sense in which male employees 
might be more valuable to the Corporation 
than women. It appears that male super- 
visors are preferred to female supervisors, 
particularly in an office staffed by both 
men and women. The potential value of 
women employees is therefore slightly less. 
This might justify some differential. 


2. Labour Market Influences: The labour 
market definitely discriminates against 
females and any settlement should take this 
factor into account. It is not necessary 
for us to explain the market behaviour, it 
is sufficient to recognize it, and in accord- 
ance with our accepted principle of placing 
no pressure up or down on the market, to 
recommend accordingly. However, we must 
note one peculiarity of the present wage 
structure. The company has accepted the 
idea of equal pay for equal work in the 
early stages of employment. It is at these 
stages that one might expect some differ- 
ential against women because of the higher 
rate of labour turn-over among women 


employees. Yet the discrimination appears 
only after years of service and at a time 
when it is reasonable to expect a much 
reduced rate of turnover, and therefore a 
much lower risk for the employer. Taking 
these factors into account, some reduction 
in the present spread in rates between men 
and women is indicated. 


Recommendation No. 10: 


The Salary Scale for female employees 
should be as follows— 
Scale [J—Same as men. 


Scale III— 
Minimum at completion of six years service 
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Minimum at completion of seven years service..... 188 
Minimum at completion of eight years service..... 196 
Minimum at completion of nine years Service..... 204 
Minimum at completion of ten years service..... 212 
Minimum at completion of eleven years service.... 220 
Scale I V— 
Minimum at completion of twelve years service. 228 
Minimum at completion of thirteen years ser vice.. 236 
Minimum at completion of fourteen years service.. 244 
Minimum at completion of fifteen years service. 252 
Minimum at completion of sixteen years service.. 260 
Minimum at completion of seventeen years service. 268 
Minimum at completion of eighteen years service. . 276 
Application: 


It is our understanding that no members 
of this clerical staff are presently employed 
at a rate less than $117 per month. We 
therefore suggest that for translation to the 
new scale this rate be considered the first 
year of service. Thus a man who has 
served at $117 per month for not less than 
one year would go up to $125 as long as 
he is not now receiving $124 or more. 
Those receiving $128 up to 129.99 would 
now receive $130 if they have served not 
less than a year in their present salary 


range. This pattern of progression should 
be applied throughout the scale. In other 
words, the employees will not, in the 


adjustment, be jumped several grades at 
once. An employee now receiving $150 
per month would be increased to $160 even 
though he had been at the $150 mark for 
three or four years. 


Retroactivity: 

The parties have agreed to dating the 
contract from April 1, 1954, to run for one 
year. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) H. D. Woops, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. ANDRAS, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


I concur in recommendations Numbers 2, 
3 and 4. 

I do not concur in recommendations 
Numbers 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. 

Comments on points on which I do not 
concur— 
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Recommendation Number 1: 


Subsections (a) and (b) of the Article to 
which this recommendation refers are 
already very generous in the matter of 
union security. The provisions are more 
stringent than are found in most agree- 
ments. It is reasonable that an employee, 
after serving fifteen (15) years under these 
stringent conditions, should be able to with- 
draw from membership in the union if he 
so wishes without jeopardizing his welfare 
with the Company. 


Recommendations Numbers 6 and 6: 


The so-called “trainees” are not covered 
in the certification granted by the Union 
and are not, therefore, subject to the agree- 
ment. This Board is not required to make 
any recommendations concerning them. 


Recommendation Number 7: 


The setting up of increases to be given 
automatically—annually, in this recom- 
mendation—is not conducive to good 
employee relations. Employees need only 
keep themselves in the service of the 
employer to be paid more money. What 
more money they receive is not related to 
their performance or to the value of the 
work they do. It can result in employees 
being paid considerably differently for the 
quality of the services they render and for 
the type of work they perform. Particu- 
larly under the terms of Article 5 (a) and 
(b) of the agreement now existing between 
the parties and the nature of the work 
required of the employees concerned and 
of the difficulty of starting any new 
employee under better terms than those 
stipulated in any agreement, it prevents the 
employer from reimbursing new employees 
for experience already acquired. 

It is also tantamount to making the value 
of a job done by any one employee depen- 
dent entirely upon the length of service of ° 
that employee. I do not know of any 
formal evaluation of any job in which 
length of service is even a factor at all. 

Length of service is usually compensated 
in other ways—pay for absences, pay for 
sick leave, longer vacations with pay for 
longer service, preference in employment 
at time of a lay-off, etc. The contract 
presently existing between the parties—in 
its Articles 2, 3, 5 and 6—provides generous 
rewards of this nature. 


Recommendations Numbers 8, 9 and 10: 

Read in conjunction with recommenda- 
tion Number 7 and the possibilities under 
Article 13, Paragraph 4, of the present 
agreement, these provide compulsory annual 
increases until the completion of eighteen 
(18) years of service. 
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As already indicated in my comments 
concerning recommendation Number 7, I 
do not concur with the recommended 
automatic annual increases. 


I prefer, instead, a wage schedule which 
would provide ranges by occupational 
classifications and for employees to be paid 
within the limits of those ranges according 
to their performance. This, however, 
requires agreement between the parties on 
occupational classification titles. The parties 
are not in complete agreement on this 
point and it is not within the power of 
this Board to compel them to agree. 


The parties are in reasonable agreement, 
however, on the approximate work that the 
employees concerned do collectively. This 
covers :— 

For Males— 

Junior Clerical work 

Key Punch Operating 
Intermediate Clerical work 
Junior Bookkeeping 

For Females— 

Junior Clerical work 
Intermediate Clerical work 
Junior Typing 

Junior Billing Machine Operating 
Senior Typing 


According to the information submitted 
by the Company, and accepted generally 
by the Union, the rates paid in the Mont- 
real community for this work range from: 

For Males— 

$117 to $318 per month. 
For Females— 
$110 to $235 per month. 


I therefore recommend the setting up of 
the two following ranges: 
Male Employees— 
$117-$300 per month. 
Female Employees— 
$110-$237 per month. 


Any employee who considers he is not 
properly paid within these ranges may have 
recourse to the procedure prescribed under 
Article 18, Paragraph 4 of the present 
agreement. 

My reason for recommending the 
maximum of $300 per month for males— 
as against the $318 per month paid in the 
Montreal community—is that the company 
is—and was acknowledged by the Union to 
be—one of the leaders in the matter of 
non-wage payments. 

My reason for recommending the 
maximum of $237 per month for female 
employees—as against the maximum of 
$235 paid by the Montreal community—is 
that the Company has already agreed to 
pay up to that figure for female employees. 

In regard to what is considered to be a 
“sex differential’, it is reasonable to expect 
the Company to follow community prac- 


tices. These practices provide a lower 
maximum for female, than for male, 
employees. This maximum is relatively 


high, however, and those female employees 
of the Company who consider that they 
are doing work that is comparable to work 
done by any of its male employces may 
have recourse to the provisions of Article 
13, Paragraph 4, for equal pay at least up 
to the amount of that maximum. 


(Sgd.) C. H. CHEASLEY, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia 


and 


United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America 


The. Board, Eric G. Taylor, Esq., 
Chairman, George C. Richardes, Esq., 
Nominee of the Employer, and A. Andras, 
Esq., Nominee of the Union, sat for the 
hearing of this matter in the Offices of the 
Employer at Sarnia, Ontario, on the 9th 
and 10th days of August 1954. 

The Employer was represented by Mr. 
L. D. Dougan, Plant Manager, Mr. W. A. 
Atherton, Manager, Industrial Relations, 
Mr. A. J. Bates, Supervisor, Labour Rela- 
tions; dandy aMiria Woied: de Youngaestatt 
Assistant Labour Relations. 
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The Union was represented by Mr. A. F. 
Bruyea, Regional Director, Mr. W. Whitton, 
President Local 14, Mr. I. M. Henderson, 
Plant Chairman and the following Members 
of the Negotiating Committee: Messrs. 
D. Finn, C. Rawcliffe, R. Martel, J: 
Imbleau, V. Postill and C. Robinson. 

This dispute which affects some 1,500 of 
the 2,425 persons in the employ of the 
Employer arose out of the failure of the 
parties to agree upon the amendments to 
be made to a Collective Agreement dated 
20th April 1953. The agreement was for 


a term of one year. Both of the parties 
to the dispute desired to amend the Collec- 
tive Agreement. The Union, in addition to 
its request for a wage increase of 15 per 


cent, submitted twenty-five amendments. 
The Employer proposed twenty-eight 
amendments. 


During the proceedings it became apparent 
that the difference of opinion respecting 
the several amendments stood in the way 
of a settlement of the wages issue. Accord- 
ingly, the parties were encouraged to nego- 
tiate a settlement of these matters. In 
the interest of a settlement the Employer 
agreed to withdraw the twenty-eight amend- 
ments which had been sought and suggested 
that the Union withdraw its twenty-five 
proposed amendments. Finally, in the 
presence of the Board, the parties agreed 
that the only revisions to be made to the 
Collective Agreement would be those made 
necessary by virtue of the Employer’s 
acceptance of the Union’s request in respect 
of Sections 205, 303, 803, 807 and 809 
thereof. Following this development the 
Board endeavoured to effect a settlement 
between the parties on the matter of wages, 
but without avail. 

The 1,500 employees covered by the 
agreement are divided into two groups, 
Process and Mechanical, with approximately 
the same number of employees in each 
group. In each of the groups there are 
nine Labour Grades. The Schedule of 
Wage Rates which has been in effect since 
20th April 1953, reads as follows:— 


Mechanical 


Group Leader $ 
Special Mechanic 
Class I Mechanic 
Class II Mechanic 
Class III Mechanic 
Junior Mechanic 
Mechanical Helper 
Utility Man 

Regular Labour 


Process 


Operator 

Special Assistant 
Ist Assistant 
2nd Assistant 
3rd Assistant 
4th Assistant 
Handyman 
Utility Man 
Regular Labour 


Fed et et et Rt Et DD DD 
(=>) 
© 


No useful purpose would be served by 
the recitation herein of the details of the 
arguments advanced by the parties and, 
therefore, we refrain from so doing. The 
Board confines itself to comments respect- 
ing the positions taken by the parties 
respectively. Very little material could be 
considered as having evidentiary value was 
submitted by either of them. 

The Union contended that the wage rates 
were low by comparison with those prevail- 
ing in the community. The Union asserted 
that the Company was under an obligation 
to restore the rates to a position of equality 
with the oil industry which had once been 
enjoyed. The comparisons made by the 
Union were confined to the rates prevailing 
for Labourers. The rates submitted by the 
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On September 20, 
Labour received the 


the Minister of 
majority and 


minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with a dispute between Local 14, 
United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
and Polymer Corporation 
affecting 


of America, 
Limited, Sarnia, Ont., 
employees. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, who 
Was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board. 
The nominee of the Corporation was 
George C. Richardes, Windsor, Ont., and 
the union nominee was A Andras, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes 
the report of the Board, was signed 
by the Chairman and Mr. Andras. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Richardes. 


The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 


1,500 





Union for Labourers employed in the oil 
and chemical industry in Sarnia were $1.44 
and $1.50 per hour as apposed to the rate 
prevailing in the Polymer Corporation 
Limited of $1.35 per hour. During the 
proceedings, in the presence of the 
Employer, it was disclosed by the Union 
that it was prepared to accept a settle- 
ment which was substantially less than its 
15 per cent request. 

The Employer took the position, that the 
present wage structure was adequate and 
proper and that the wage rates compared 
favourably with rates existing for similar 
work in the area, as well as throughout 
Ontario and the Nation. In addition to 
data respecting weekly earnings throughout 
the Province and the Nation, the Employer 
submitted information concerning the 
minimum and maximum rates paid by 
eight Employers in Sarnia. One of the 
eight Employers pays a wage rate for 
Labourer of $1.34 per hour, the others 
range from $1.40 to $1.52. The maximum 
rate paid ranges from $1.77 to $2.26. No 
data was submitted respecting the com- 
parability of the occupational classifications 
Operator and Group Leader with the senior 
jobs for which the maximum rate is paid 
by the other Employers. In the presence 
of the Board and the Representatives of 
the Union, the Employer indicated a will- 
ingness to grant a modest wage increase 
but was not prepared to make a concrete 
offer. 

As a result of the private discussions 
which the members of the Board had with 
the Representatives of the parties, we were 
aware of the wage adjustments which each 
of them respectively was prepared to accept, 
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although neither of them was prepared to 
make the other a firm offer. We are of 
the opinion that the parties can, by 
resuming negotiations, resolve the wages 
issue. Our recommendation is not in the 
nature of a finding but rather it is a 
suggestion based upon our knowledge of the 
wage rates prevailing for comparable work 
in the community, our assessment of the 
representations made and our appraisal of 
the circumstances present in this case. 
While it is incumbent upon the Employer 
to pay wage rates which compare favour- 
ably with those prevailing for comparable 
work in the community it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the Employer is under an 
obligation to match the highest rate for 
any particular occupational classification. 
Neither of the parties provided the Board 
with the type of information upon which 
an analysis of the comparability of the 
wage rates could be made. On the basis 
of the information submitted to us by the 
parties the wage rate for Labourer is low. 
The rate of $2.07 per hour is paid to a 
Group Leader in the Mechanical Group, 
in the oil industry in Sarnia the top rate 
in one company is $2.15 per hour and in 
another $2.26 per hour. However, we do 
not know whether the occupational classifi- 
cation 1s Group Leader or not... One of the 
major chemical companies which, like the 
Employer, is engaged in the re-negotiation 
of an agreement is reported to pay a top 
rate of $2.02 per hour. We do not know 
whether this compares with the Group 
Leader of Special Mechanic. Neither the 
Employer nor the Union wish to adjust the 
rates for the several occupational classifi- 
cations by an equal amount. They prefer 
to preserve the percentum differential which 
at present exists between the nine grades. 
For these reasons our recommendation 
deals with an increase in the base rate and 
proportionate increases for the other occu- 
pational classifications. 

During the proceedings the Board 
attempted to persuade the parties to ¢con- 
template an agreement for a period of two 
years. Prior to these preceedings the 
parties have been engaged in negotiations 
for the renewal of their agreement for one 
year from its expiry date. If such an 
agreement is entered into they will be back 
at the bargaining table six months hence. 
The Union was prepared to enter into an 
agreement for a period of two years, but 
the Employer declined. We respectfully 
suggest to the parties that they give 
serious consideration to the execution of 
an agreement which will remain in effect 
for a term in excess of one year. In any 
event, we are of the opinion that the agree- 
ment should continue in effect for not less 
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than one year from the date of its execu- 
tion rather than for one year from 20th 
April 1954. 

In the light of the foregoing, solely in 
the interest of effecting a settlement 
between the parties, we respectfully recom- 
mend the following :— 

1. That the parties enter forthwith into 
a Collective Agreement for a period of at 
least one year from the date of its execu- 
tion. This agreement will constitute a 
renewal of the former Collective Agreement 
save and except the revisions made neces- 
sary by virtue of the acceptance by the 
Employer of the revisions proposed by the 
Union concerning Sections 205, 303, 803, 807 
and 809 respectively. 

2. That effective 20th June 1954, the wage 
rate for Regular Labour be increased by 
five cents per hour and that the wage rates 
for each of the other occupational classifi- 
cations covered by the agreement be 
increased proportionately. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) Eric G. Tayior, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) A. ANDRAS, 
Nominee of the Union. 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 18th day 
of August 1954. 


Minority Report 


As must be the case in any hearing of 
this nature, many of the representations 
made by each party were in the form of 
statements rather than formal evidence. It 
is, therefore, not unexpected that I find 
myself differing with respect to one finding 
made by the Chairman in his report. This 
report states that the parties agreed that 
the only revisions to be made to the 
collective agreement were those made 
necessary “by virtue of the employer’s 
acceptance of the Union’s request in respect 
to Sections 205, 303, 803, 807 and 809 
thereof”. It is my finding, with respect to 
Section 809 of the agreement, that the 
Company stated its position to be that if 
the Union withdrew its request for an 
amendment to this section by the addition 
of a further holiday, the Company would 
withdraw the amendment which it had 
proposed to Section 1001 of the agreement. 
When the Union declined this proposal, the 
Company stated that, therefore, its pro- 
posed amendment to Section 1001 must 
remain and be considered as still being an 
issue between the parties. 

In light of the information presented to 
the Board, I have come to the conclusion 
that no increase in wages at this time is 
justified. However, the Company has 
indicated during the contract negotiations 


and before the Board that it is prepared 
to give consideration to a proposal for a 
moderate increase in the wage schedule. 
What would constitute a “moderate in- 
crease” is impossible for me to determine 
precisely but it appears to me that, under 
present conditions, it should be less than 
the amount recommended by the Chair- 
man. I therefore join with the Chairman 


in recommending that the parties resume 
negotiations and endeavour to agree on a 
schedule below, however, that recom- 
mended by the Chairman in his report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) G. C. RicHarpes, 
Member. 
Dated this 2nd day of September 1954. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Essex Terminal Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


To the Hon. Mitton F. Greaa 
Minister of Labour 
Government of Canada 


Hon. Sir: 

Pursuant to the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Minister of 
Labour for the Dominion of Canada 
appointed a Board of Conciliation consist- 
ing of His Honour, Judge Eric William 
Cross as Chairman, together with Mr. 
Walter L. McGregor as nominee of the 
Employer and Mr. Earl R. Watson as 
nominee of the Employees. 

The Board held a formal sitting in the 
City of Windsor on Friday, August 27, at 
which the Company was represented by Mr. 
D. MacEacheran and Mr. B. Baillie, and 
tne. Union by Mr. F. H. Rankin. The 
Essex Terminal Railway Company, the 
Employer, operates a switching operation 
in the City of Windsor and in its previous 
contracts with the union, has followed the 
provisions of the general contract between 
the Canadian National Railway Company 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany as set out in the Master contract 
between these companies and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Traimmen. In cases 
where variations or departures from the 
Master agreement are made necessary by 
reason of special conditions prevailing in 
different regions or areas of Canada, these 
are provided for in special agreements. In 
this connection, for example, the Canadian 
National has a separate contract providing 
for conditions of work in its roads and the 
CPR has also a separate contract after the 
same fashion. It being the intent between 
these parties as expressed in the Master 
Agreement that these subsidiary agreements 
‘should not be inconsistent with the Master 


On September 22, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with a dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and _ the 
Essex Terminal Railway Company, 
Walkerville, Ont., affecting 30 employees. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge E. W. Cross, 
who was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board. The 
nominee of the company was Walter L. 
McGregor and the union nominee was 
Earl R. Watson, both of Windsor, Ont. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was signed by 
the Chairman and Mr. Watson. The 


minority report was submitted by Mr. 
McGregor. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 





Agreement. In the case of the Essex 
Terminal Railway Company, while they 
followed generally the terms of the Master 
Agreement in so far as their own subsidiary 
agreement was concerned, as a matter of 
practice the company and the union has 
followed the pattern set up by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company in its 
subsidiary agreements. 

All the issues in dispute between the 
parties have been satisfactorily resolved 
except one question, which was placed 
before this board as to the application of 
Section 1 of the Master Agreement which 
reads as follows: 


(a) The railways will establish, effective 
October 1, 1953, for all classes or crafts of 
yard service employees covered by this 
agreement, subject to the exceptions con- 
tained herein, a work week of forty hours, 
consisting of five consecutive days of eight 
hours each, with two days off in each seven, 
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except as hereinafter provided. The work 
weeks will be established in accordance with 
the railway’s operational requirements. The 
foregoing work week rule is subject to all 
provisions of this agreement. 


The Union claimed that under this sec- 
tion, the employees were entitled to a 
guaranteed work week for forty hours 
consisting of five consecutive days of eight 
hours each, and that where a _ statutory 
holiday fell on any of these days, it was 
to become part of the guaranteed work 
week and in effect the employees were thus 
paid for the statutory holiday. In its 
subsidiary agreement reached by the CNR 
with the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, provision was made for applying the 
foregoing formula. In the case, however, 
of the Canadian Pacific contract, no such 
provision was made and as a result no pay 
for statutory holidays is effected under its 
contract. Doubtless there were reasons 
which it is not possible for this board to 
determine, why in the case of the major 
railway operators, different results were 
arrived at in their separate agreements. 

The company in this case, however, took 
the position that having followed the CPR 
‘pattern in previous agreements that they 
‘should continue to do so and they should 
not, being a relatively small company, be 
asked by the union to follow the best in 
both contracts. Doubtless from their point 
of view, it afforded a simpler method of 
arriving at their subsidiary contract by 
taking this position. It is also a simpler 
matter from the union’s point of view as 
well to know that the CPR patterns 
were to be followed in their contract with 
the Essex Terminal Railway Company. 

It is clear, however, that the general 
machinery of contractual relations used in 
arriving at agreements between the various 
locals of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men was for a master agreement to be 
reached by the two major railways and 
where variations and modifications not 
covered by the master agreement were 
sought, that these should be negotiated in 
local or separate agreements. The Board 
was advised that the reason for this method 
is that it would not be possible in a master 
agreement to write the great variety of 
clauses that would be necessary to cover 
the varying conditions in the different 
operational areas of the railroad industry 
in Canada. The Essex Terminal Railway, 
therefore, was obliged to negotiate a con- 
tract with the Brotherhood of Railway 
‘Trainmen which would meet the special 
operating conditions in Windsor, and while 
it is true it may have been advantageous 
in the past to the parties to follow the 
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CPR pattern, that pattern may, in some 
cases, not be applicable or satisfactory to 
elther party. 

The union argued that special local con- 
ditions prevailed in the Windsor area inas- 
much as in industry generally, the forty 
hours a week with paid statutory holidays 
varying from six to eight in number was 
almost universally recognized and the Essex 
Terminal should in its contract with them 
conform to general conditions in their own 
area. 

The Board has come to the conclusion 
that there is much force in this argument 
and that the Essex Terminal, in negotia- 
tions with the union on this specific issue, 
cannot ignore the prevailing conditions in 
industry in the area. For some reason, 
the Canadian National Railway has recog- 
nized, in its separate agreement, that 
statutory holidays are to be covered by the 
guaranteed work week. It should be 
pointed out that the CNR, as well as this 
Company, can so schedule their operations 
that in some cases no additional financial 
burden is imposed upon the company. | 
For example, in some operations it is 
possible doubtless for the CNR, where a 
statutory holiday falls on Monday, to 
schedule the work from Tuesday through 
Saturday, thus guaranteeing five days work 
in that week. In the case of the Essex 
Railway Company, it was contended that it 
was not possible for them to schedule their 
work so as to avoid the full cost of cover- 
ing statutory holidays by the guaranteed 
work week formula. However, inasmuch 
as the CNR has recognized that the 
guaranteed work week shall include holi- 
days subject to schedules being otherwise 
arranged, and considering also that the 
almost universal practice in this area is 
for industrial workers of all kinds to receive 
statutory holidays, this company in this 
contract should agree with the union on 
some formula by which the special condi- 
tions prevailing in this area are recognized. 

It is the Board’s recommendation that 
four statutory holidays, namely Good 
Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day and 
Thanksgiving Day, should be recognized by 
the company, and that the parties should 
agree that where these days fall within the 
guaranteed work week of five consecutive 
days, the company shall be obligated to 
pay for them, reserving the company’s 
rights to reschedule the work week, so the 
holiday does not fall within the period of 
five consecutive work days. 

The matter of retroactivity has given me, 
as Chairman, some concern and I have 
come to the conclusion that in view of the 
report of Mr. Ainsborough, the Concilia- 
tion Officer, dated June 2, 1954, which was 


rejected by the company that foregoing 
recommendation should be made retroactive 
to that date. In effect it would therefore 
mean that the above recommendation as to 
retroactivity would apply to the statutory 
holidays of Dominion Day, Labour Day in 
1954 but not to Thanksgiving Day in 1953 
or Good Friday in 1954. My colleague, 
Mr. Watson, dissents from this view and 
believes the recommendation as to retro- 
activity should be made applicable to all 
four holidays. 


I should add that I am also in accord 
with Mr. Ainsborough’s recommendation as 
contained in paragraph 1 of his report of 
June 2, namely that in future negotiations, 
the CPR pattern will be adopted by the 
parties on points of a national character. 
I should also report that Mr. Walter L. 
McGregor, the nominee of the company on 
the Board, dissents from the foregoing 
recommendations. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Woodstock, Ontario, this 15th 
day of September, A.D. 1954. 


(Sgd.) Ertc W. Cross, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) E. R. Watson, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


Having heard the matter in dispute in 
this case fully discussed by management 
and Union representatives, and having read 
the report of the Board, I regret that I 
am unable to agree with the recommenda- 
tions contained therein for the following 
reasons. 


The Company takes the position that it 
has been its practice and the practice of 
the Union in negotiating previous contracts 
to follow the pattern set by the CPR and 
that there is no reason to deviate at this 
time from the new contract which was 
signed by the CPR and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen on February 4, 1954. 
The Union, as I understand its position, 
does not deny that the CPR contract has 
in the past been followed, although they 
suggest that this is not a completely 
accurate statement since there were some 
minor differences in the past. They did 
not, however, point out any specific in- 
stance where an important CNR contract 
provision has been substituted in a cqntract 
with the Essex Terminal Railway for one 
contained in the CPR contract, and the 
inference seems to me to be clear that both 
parties have in the past looked to the CPR 
contract when negotiating alterations to the 
Agreement between the Essex Terminal 
Railway and this local of the Brotherhood. 


Under these circumstances, I am of the 
opinion that unless the Union can establish 
that the Company is withholding benefits 
which are generally given to similarly classi- 
fied employees by both major employers in 
the industry, or unless the Union can estab- 
lish that there is some difference between 
the operations of the Essex Terminal Rail- 
way as compared with the CPR which 
makes the exclusion of paid statutory 
holidays particularly onerous to the Essex 
Terminal Railway employees, then the 
Company is justified in following the CPR 
contract as it has done in the past. 


Now that the CNR, in its contract with 
the Brotherhood signed on the 2nd of 
September 1953, has excluded the exception 
relating to statutory holidays, the Union 
quite naturally hoping to obtain a further 
economic advantage for their members, 
have insisted that the Company follow its 
example rather than that of the CPR. If 
this was agreed to by the Company, the 
pattern of following the CPR contract 
would be gone once and for all, and I feel 
sure the eventual result would be that the 
Union, by selecting the best portions of 
both the CNR and CPR contracts, would 
achieve the enviable position of having the 
best paid yardmen and switchmen in the 
industry, who would be earning more than 
similarly classified employees of either of 
the two major railroads, despite the fact 
that the employer in this case is engaged 
in a small specialized operation which does 
not have the many and varied sources of 
revenue enjoyed by the major roads. 

In this connection, the Company submits 
the argument that it is in a somewhat 
peculiar position since its sole function is 
to service local industry, which is often 
shut down or operating at a minimum 
capacity on most of the statutory holidays 
and therefore, generally speaking, having 
no passenger traffic, no work is available on 
those days. The CNR and CPR on the 
other hand with considerable passenger 
trafic and an excess of same on statutory 
holidays maintain assigned crews on most 
if not all of those holidays, and therefore 
would not be in the same position of paying 
employees for work neither required nor 
performed. The union contends that its 
members wish to work on statutory holi- 
days and are prepared to do so, but this 
is of no assistance to a Company which 
has no work to be performed on those days. 
It appears therefore that the total cost to 
the Company per employee which would 
result from acceptance of the CNR formula, 
would be greater in the case of the Essex 
Terminal Railway that it would be for 
either the CNR or CPR. 
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Tt should be kept in mind that the Essex 
Terminal Railway is a small operation as 
railroads go, but it is being asked to accept 
the same wage rates and contract provi- 
sions as a publicly owned railroad which 
for many years has had extreme difficulty 
in showing an operating profit and which 
in most years has operated at a substantial 
operating deficit. It appears to me to be 
more logical to look to the wage rates and 
contract provisions of the CPR since it is 
a large privately owned railroad which 
normally shows a modest operating profit 
and which is expected as in the case of the 
Essex Terminal Railway to provide some 
return for its shareholders. I am _ not 
suggesting that the acceptance of the CNR 
clause with respect to statutory holidays 
would plunge the Essex Terminal Railway 
into serious financial difficulties, but I am 
of the opinion that it would create a 
precedent which in future negotiations 
would result in this small railroad being 
forced to accept the most onerous provi- 
sions in each of the CNR and CPR con- 
tracts, a position that could only lead to 
eventual serious financial problems. 

It is true that most labour agreements 
negotiated in local industries provide for a 
varying number of paid statutory holidays 
and this has been the case for several 
years. The guiding principle however, in 
my opinion should be a comparison of the 
terms of employment of the Essex Terminal 
Railway employees with the terms of 
employment of other railroad employees 


who operate locally and not with local 
manufacturing industries whose operating 
problems may be entirely different and 
whose employees may not under the terms 
of their contracts receive the same hourly 
wage rate or other benefits such as a 
guaranteed five-day week which are pro- 
vided for in all railroad contracts. Both 
major railroads operating locally have 
signed new contracts with the bargaining 
agents of their employees effective in the 
Spring of this year and presumably serious 
consideration was given to the Union 
request for paid statutory holidays during 
both negotiations. It may be that the 
CNR pattern will be eventually adopted 
by the CPR but until that occurs or in 
other words, until this formula has been 
accepted by both of the major railroads, 
I feel that the Essex Terminal Railway is 
entitled to continue its practice of con- 
forming to the CPR agreement and if this 
is done, it cannot be said that its wage 
policies are out of line with wages paid in 
this industry locally or elsewhere. 


For these reasons I cannot agree with 
the recommendations set out in the report 
of the Board and in turn it is my recom- 
mendation that the new contract between 
this Company and the Brotherhood contain 
the same clause relating to guaranteed five- 
day week and statutory holidays as is set 
out in Rule 17 of the CPR contract which 
became effective on the first of April 1954. 

(Sgd.) W. L. McGrecor, 
Member. 





Skilled Craftsmen in U.S. Increase by 50 Per Cent in 10 Years 


The number of men employed as skilled 
craftsmen in the United States increased by 
50 per cent between 1940 and 1950, accord- 
ing to the United States decennial census. 

This increase was greater than that for 
employment of men in any of the other 
ten major occupation groups. Men 
employed as skilled craftsmen, as a propor- 
tion of all men employed, increased from 
15 per cent to 19 per cent during the 10- 
year period. 

These trends are expected to continue, 
writes Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, in an article in the August issue of 
IAPES News, published by the Interna- 
tional Association of Personnel in Employ- 
ment Security. 
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The demand for skilled workers, he 
writes, will be sustained by the growth of 
the population and by the resultant in- 
crease in the amount of basic commodities, 
services, and machinery needed in industry, 
on the farm, and in the home. 

The increasing complexity in machinery 
and the introduction of automation will 
also increase the demand for craftsmen 
such as tool and die makers, stationary 
engineers and mechanics, writes Mr. Clague. 

Among the 16 largest skilled occupational 
categories, the greatest increases during the 
1940-50 decade were recorded for mechanics 
and repairmen; and for cranesmen, hoist- 
men and derrickmen, together with exca- 
vating, grading and road machinery oper- 
ators. Both of these categories more than 
doubled. 





Collective Agreements 





Union Security Provisions Compared in 


Manufacturing and Non-Manufacturing 


Large majority of agreements in manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
provide some form of union security, more frequently in the former 
than in the latter. Information for individual industries also given 


The 910 collective agreements represent- 
ing all industries that were used for an 
analysis of union security provisions, the 
results of which appeared in the August 
issue (pp. 1140-45), were then classified into 
industry groups so that the analysis could 
be carried further. Although the union 
security provisions in agreements in the 
two major industrial groups, manufactur- 
ing and non-manufacturing, show little 
deviation from those for all agreements,* 
considerable variation exists among the 
contracts of individual industries. 

Table 1 shows the frequency of union 
membership requirements and _ check-off 
clauses for the manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing groups of industries. Similar 
information is shown in Table 5 for 
selected individual industries within the 
two major groups. 

Although the large majority of collective 
agreements in both manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing provide some form of union 





*In the earlier survey, it was found that nine out 
of every ten agreements had provisions for union 
security: 21 per cent had clauses concerning com- 
pulsory union membership, 37 per cent made pro- 
vision for the check-off of union dues and 31 per 
cent had both union membership and _ check-off 
provisions. 


security, the provisions occur somewhat 
more frequently in the contracts covering 
workers in the former industrial group. 
While membership clauses or check-off 
clauses individually were found in about 
the same proportions in the agreements of 
the two industry groups, the proportion of 
contracts containing both types of security 
was approximately 10 per cent greater for 
the agreements in manufacturing. 

Turning to the individual industries 
listed in Table 5, a majority of the con- 
tracts covering plants manufacturing foods 
and beverages, textile products, and wood 
products contain both a union membership 
requirement and a dues check-off provision. 
For the remaining manufacturing indus- 
tries listed, 30 per cent or fewer of the 
labour contracts examined provide both 
form of union security. Most of the con- 
tracts in these industries have either a 
membership or check-off clause. Those 
covering the manufacture of paper products 
and those covering printing and publishing 
firms frequently have membership require- 
ment provisions but seldom have a check- 
off. On the other hand, contracts in iron 
and steel products, transportation equip- 
ment, and electrical apparatus most often 
have a check-off without a union member- 
ship requirement. 


TABLE 1—FREQUENCY OF UNION MEMBERSHIP AND CHECK-OFF PROVISIONS 


(910 Manufacturing and Non-Manufacturing Agreements, May 1954) 



































Agreements Workers Covered 

Clause Manufacturing |Non-Manufacturing) Manufacturing | Non-Manufacturing 

Number} Percent eNamber Percent Number| Percent | Number) Percent 
RS AUSCLO Mi VAnere etre tacts 102 20 89 23 | 38,200 11 | 52,000 1b 
Checkof ines Only i ek abla 195 38 140 35 | 163,300 46 | 210,200 48 
Both Membership and Check-O ffClause 184 36 100 25 | 138,700 39 | 125,300 - 

No Membership Or Check-Off Clause . 32 68 17 | 12,700 4| 45,900 1 
ERO La SMM raat sears -sainver ets oe 513 100 397 100 | 352,900 100 | 433,400 100 
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Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
substantial proportions of the agreements in 
mining and transportation provide for the 
check-off of union dues. Membership 
clauses occur less frequently. Union 
membership clauses predominate in con- 
tracts applicable to construction workers but 
the check-off is infrequent. 


Types of Union Membership Provision 


Some form of the union shop} is the 
most common type of membership provi- 
sion in the labour-management contracts 
examined for both main industrial groups, 
30 per cent of the agreements in manu- 
facturing and 22 per cent of those in non- 
manufacturing. The closed shop occurred 
in 11 per cent of the agreements applicable 
in the manufacturing industries and in 14 
per cent of the remainder. 


tFor definitions of the various types of union 
security see L.G., Aug., pp. 1140-45. 


Unlike the union shop, however, which 
was found to some extent among the con- 
tracts of most of the individual industries, 
the closed shop was found mainly in the 
contracts for four industries. The agree- 
ments covering printing and publishing, 
clothing production and _— shipbuilding 
together account for 52 of the 56 closed 
shops in the manufacturing agreements. 
Contracts in construction account for 40 
of the 56 closed shops in the agreements 
applying to other industries. 

Maintenance of membership is the only 
form of union membership clause in a 
substantial number of labour agreements in 
the manufacturing industries. Almost one- 
third of the clauses of this type occurred in 
agreements effective in the food products 
industry. 


Check-Off Clauses 


Close to three-quarters of the agreements 
in manufacturing and 60 per cent of those 
in non-manufacturing provide for the 
check-off method of collecting union dues 
(Table 3). 


TABLE 2—FREQUENCY OF UNION MEMBERSHIP PROVISIONS BY TYPE OF 
PROVISION 


(910 Manufacturing and Non-Manufacturing Agreements, May 1954) 








Agreements Workers Covered 
Clause Manufacturing |Non-Manufacturing) Manufacturing |Non-Manufacturing 
Number) Percent | Number] Percent | Number] Percent | Number] Percent 

Closed) Shop sje caese rset eee 56 11 56 14 | 29,700 8 | 31,200 7 
UniomShopeteose she crerie eto enter 70 13 45 11 | 24,000 7 | 51,700 12 
Modified Unionishop sen ayee atest 86 17 45 11 48,800 14 39,100 9 
Maintenance of Membership Only...... 61 12 15 4 66,300 19 26,500 6 
Option of Joining Union or Paying Dues. 3 1 15 4 600 _ 20, 700 5 
Preferential Hiring Only............... 10 2 13 3 7,500 2 8, 100 2 
No Union Membership Provision...... 227 44 208 53 | 176,000 50 | 256,100 59 
Dotals nearer seem ee eee 513 100 397 100 | 352,900 100 | 433,400 100 


TABLE 3—FREQUENCY OF CHECK-OFF PROVISIONS BY TYPE OF PROVISION 
(910 Manufacturing and Non-Manufacturing Agreements, May 1954) 


Agreements 


Type of Provision Manufacturing 


Number) Percent | Number} Percent 


Non-Manufacturing) Manufacturing 


Workers Covered 
Non-Manufacturing 


Number] Percent | Number] Percent 


INor@heck-Ofi yt acsccneccee eecen on 134 26 
Voluntary Revocable.................. ‘a; 11 
Voluntary Irrevocable................. 96 18 
Voluntary and Revocation Not Pro- 

VICE seer eee ae eee aero 55 int 
Compulsory For Union Members...... 11 2 
Compulsory For All Employees in the 

Bargaining Unites se eens ea 24 
Compulsory for Some Categories of Em- 

ployees and Voluntary for Others... 39 8 

Potalsie.cec ats seein eee ee eee 513 100 


157 40 | 51,100 15 | 97,700 23 
49 12 | 48,700 14 | 66,000 15 
26 7 | 70,000 19 | 21,900 5 
37 9 | 31,700 9} 51,000 12 

8 2 4,600 1; 10,000 2 

120 30 |} 94,500 27 | 186,800 43 

= — 52,300 is) || = = 

397 100 | 352,900 100 | 433,400 100 
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The voluntary check-off was the most 
frequently found type among the agree- 
ments for manufacturing industries. How- 
ever, comparison with a study of union 
security in collective agreements in the 
manufacturing industries in 1951 (LG., 
1951, pp. 1359-61) indicates a substantial 
increase in the incidence of the check-off 
compulsory upon all employees in the 
bargaining unit. In the 1951 study this 
type of clause was provided for in only 8 
per cent of the agreements in the sample. 
In the present study, 1t was found in 24 
per cent of the 513 agreements analysed. 

The voluntary and compulsory types 
appear to an almost equal extent, 28 and 30 
per cent respectively, in the contracts repre- 
senting the non-manufacturing industries. 

Although check-off clauses were found 
among the agreements for all industries 
included in Table 5, they tend to be less 
common where a substantial degree of 
union security exists in the form of a union 
membership provision. 


Union Membership and Check-Off 


The relationship between union member- 
ship clauses and various forms of the check- 
off is shown in Table 4 for each major 
industry group. More than one-third of the 
collective agreements from manufacturing 
and one-quarter from non-manufacturing 
have both a check-off and a union member- 
ship provision. 


Of the 56 closed shop agreements in the 
sample covering manufacturing, 20 have a 
check-off; and of the 56 closed shops in 
the non-manufacturing agreements only 
seven provide for a dues deduction system. 
Among agreements in both manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing having membership 
clauses other than the closed shop, about 
seven out of every ten also provide for a 
check-off. Where there are no union 
membership requirements about 86 per cent 
of the contracts in manufacturing and 67 
per cent in non-manufacturing have provi- 
sions for checking-off union dues. 


TABLE 5—FREQUENCY OF UNION MEMBERSHIP AND CHECK-OFF PROVISIONS, 
BY INDUSTRY 


(910 Manufacturing and Non-Manufacturing Agreements, May, 1954) 



































Agree- Percent of Agreements Providing For 
a ee 
prec aving a gree- ; 

Industry Union ments Union : : 

ments ||| Member-|Having a|| Member- Union | Check-off| No Union 
Analysed : i : Member- Security 

ship Check-off)|| ship and haOrl Only Prov 

Require- Check-off|SUP VY FO vse 
ment 
No. % % 
MANUFACTURING 

Hoodandeb eyeragess nee ae eee 60 67 85 57 10 28 5 

Textile Products (Including Clothing)... 67 72 94 66 6 28 — 
Wood Products tacce. cee ee eee 28 78 82 64 14 18 4 
Paper 2roducts scene ae eee 47 91 28 il 70 7 2 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 29 90 24 21 69 3 7 
ironendispecle erodtcic eee mer aera 93 39 82 31 8 pil 10 
Transportation Equipment.............. 72 48 2, 26 22, 46 6 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies....... 27 26 81 22 4 59 15 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries. . 90 35 83 26 9 57 8 

513 
Non-MANUFACTURING 
IME Inan Pitas: etieti cee tr oe ce ert 36 28 75 22 6 53 19 
Construction. Meee one ee One 61 87 9 7 80 2 11 
Einansporce tlOnsee pe cen eerie 145 33 68 20 13 48 19 
Miscellaneous Non-Manufacturing Indus- 
LEIES Wier tephra sere eke ete 155 50 70 38 12 32 18 
397 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


During September, a number of wage 
increases, revised provisions governing paid 
holidays, new minimum wage scales and 
the addition of new classifications to exist- 
ing wage scales were made obligatory by 
Orders in Council under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec. 


In the ornamental iron and bronze in- 
dustry, wage rates in the Trois-Riviéres 
district were increased from 8 to 10 cents 
per hour with a further increase in one 
zone of 5 cents from October 15. Mont- 
real and district rates were unchanged. 


Minimum hourly rates for longshoremen 
and checkers (ocean navigation) at Quebec 


were increased by 7 and 10 cents per hour, 
respectively, for day work, and double time 
will now be paid for work on Good Friday, 
in addition to the holidays already 
specified. 

In the fine glove industry throughout the 
province piece rates are now raised to 25 
per cent above the 1948 level. In the work 
glove industry piece rates are increased by 
30 per cent above the 1948 level. In addi- 
tion, 5 paid holidays are now provided for 
in the fine glove industry, and in the work 
glove industry paid holidays are increased 
fron! 3 400: 





Montreal Printing Trades 
Enrol Lis Apprentices 

From April 1, 1953, to March 31, 1954, 
115 new apprentices were admitted to the 
printing trades in the city of Montreal. 
This was the lowest registration in the past 
five years. The drop in registration was 
felt particularly among new apprentice 
pressmen. 

These figures are contained in the report 
submitted by Ernest Guenette, Secretary- 
Manager of the Printing Trades Appren- 
ticeship Commission. 


The 115 new apprentices were classified 
as follows: 57 typesetters, 40 pressmen and 
18 bookbinders; 95 were French-speaking 
and 20 English-speaking. 

In addition, there were 151 separations 
and departures due to promotions, to unem- 
ployment, to the apprentice’s giving up his 
career or to his being hired in an estab- 
lishment which does not come within the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. This was 
also the lowest figure in the last five years. 

The report points out that 95 per cent 
of the apprentices who left their trade were 
French-speaking. 





741 Coneiliation Cases 


In Quebee Last Year 


According to the annual report of the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Service of the 
province of Quebec, there were 741 cases of 
conciliation, 186 of arbitration and 22 strikes 
in the province during the fiscal year 
1953-54. 


The 22 strikes involved 8,600 workers. 

The 741 cases of conciliation, in which 
6,733 employers and 188,498 wage-earners 
were concerned, entailed 6,891 sittings, while 
the 186 arbitration cases, affecting 913 
employers and 117,300 workers, required 
1,599 sittings. 

The report notes that 1,365 labour agree- 
ments, affecting 213,000 workers, were in 
force at the end of the fiscal year, as well 
as approximately 100 decrees governing 
some 222,000 other wage-earners. 


Social Service Bureau 
Set Up et Quebee Plant 


Workers at the Shawinigan Falls plant 
of the Aluminium Company of Canada 
who have problems in social relations, 
family or education may now seek the 
advice of two social worker-priests who 
visit the factory each week. 

The social clinic is sponsored jointly by 
the Shawinigan Falls Social Service Centre 
and the Psycho-Social Institute of Three 
Rivers. It was established at the request 
of the Company’s management. 

The social service bureau at the plant is 
manned by Mgr. Charles Edouard Bour- 
geois, PD, well-known social worker, and 
the Rev. Raynald Rivard, a psychologist. 

The service is free of charge to the plant 
employees and is strictly confidential. Only 
problems outside the field of labour are 
dealt with; the service has no intention of 
taking the place of the unions in settling 
problems connected with labour-manage- 
ment relations. 
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Labour Legislation in New Brunswick in 1954 


New Act makes 24-hour weekly rest period a minimum requirement. One 
week’s annual paid vacation to be mandatory in construction, mining 


The New Brunswick Legislature, in 
session from February 18 to April 14, 
enacted two major labour laws, the Weekly 
Rest Period Act, which requires employees 
to be given at least one day’s rest in seven, 
and the Vacation Pay Act, under which, 
effective June 30, 1955, employees in the 
mining and construction industries will be 
entitled to a week’s vacation with pay 
after a year’s service and the vacation 
stamp system will be adopted for 
employees who do not work a full year 
for one employer. 

An amendment to the Stationary Engi- 
neers Act provides for inspection of low- 


pressure boilers and stipulates that a 
licensed operator is required for those over 
50 h.p. 


Under a new Act for the control of 
private trade schools, trades may not be 
taught or correspondence courses offered 
unless the school is registered with the 
Department of Education. 


Weekly Rest 


The Weekly Rest Period Act, pro- 
claimed in effect August 1, requires that 
employees be given a 24-hour rest period, 
to be taken if possible on Sunday. 

The requirement does not apply in 
respect to farm employees, persons who 
are, in the opinion of the Minister of 
Labour, required to cope with an emer- 
gency, or part-time workers not usually 
employed more than five hours a day. 
Further, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may designate certain groups of 
employees and certain employers as being 
outside the scope of the Act. 

With the approval of the Minister an 
arrangement may be made for rest periods 
to be accumulated and taken later, either 
part at a time or all together. It is 
stipulated, however, that nothing in the 
Act authorizes any work to be done on 
Sunday which is now prohibited by law. 

For the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the Act is being obeyed, inspectors author- 
ized by the Minister may enter at any 
hour any place where an employee works. 
An employer who violates the Act is guilty 
of an offence and is liable on summary 
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conviction to a maximum fine of $100, 
and in default of payment, to imprison- 
ment for not more than 30 days. 

New Brunswick is the eighth province 
to pass an Act providing for a weekly rest 
period. The provisions in the other seven 
provinces, however, are not all general in 
their application. 


Annual Vacation 


The Vacation Pay Act, which will come 
into force June 30, 1955, covers the mining 
and construction industries. 

The Minister of Labour, in introducing 
the Bill to the New Brunswick Legislature 
in March, gave two reasons why the 
coverage was limited to these two indus- 
tries. He said that surveys had indicated 
that holidays with pay were quite generally 
effective without legislation where there 
was year-round employment. On the other 
hand, in the construction industry, where 
many employees worked for different 
employers during the year, it was impos- 
sible for employers to give holidays without 
some legislative arrangement. The same 
applied to some extent to mining opera- 
tions in the province. Secondly, since the 
vacations stamp system would require 
complicated administrative procedures, the 
aim was to start with mining and construc- 
tion and extend the Act to other indus- 
tries, if necessary, at a later date. 

The Act will also apply to such employ- 
ment related to construction and mining 
as is designated by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council as being within the scope of 
the Act. It does not apply to any employee 
who is employed in a temporary capacity 
where the total cost of labour and material 
supplied is less than $100. 

It provides that any employee who works 
225 days or shifts in a year for an employer 
shall be given, not later than four months 
after the year ends, an unbroken vacation 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


of at least one week. The employee is 
to be notified of the date of the vacation 
not less than a week in advance. The 
employer is required to pay the employee 
vacation pay of at least two per cent of 
his year’s earnings at least one day before 
the beginning of the vacation. “Earnings” 
are defined as the pay received by an 
employee for all work done by him. 

If an employee leaves his employment 
before the end of the year but has worked 
225 or more working days or shifts he is 
to recelve an amount equal to two per 
cent of his earnings as vacation pay. 

In case the employee works less than 
225 days for an employer, the latter must 
contribute in vacation stamps an amount 
equal to two per cent of the employee’s 
earnings during the time of employment. 
The employer is responsible for obtaining 
from the Department of Labour a stamp 
book for each employee and for the safe 
keeping of the stamp book. He may deduct 
the cost of the stamp book from the 
employee’s wages. The stamps are to be 
purchased from the Department of Labour 
and are to be affixed in the stamp book 
not later than four months after the year 
ends or on termination of employment. 

After June 30 of each year the employee 
may present his current vacation stamp 
book to a chartered bank and be entitled 
to receive cash equivalent to the full value 
of the stamps affixed to his book. In this 
way each of the employers for whom he 
has worked during the year has contributed 
to his vacation pay in proportion to the 
length of time he spent in his employ. 

There is provision in the Act that the 
Minister of Labour with approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make 
reciprocal arrangements with other prov- 
inces for the honouring of vacation stamps 
outside of New Brunswick. 

The Act also contains requirements as to 
the keeping of records. In respect to 
stamp books, an employer is to record the 
serial number of each employee’s book, the 
date of issue and the name and address of 
each employee who has a book. In general 
he is required to keep records showing 
that the Act is complied with, and to 
produce for inspection all records relating 
to an employee’s wages and vacation. 

If the employee requests it, an employer 
is required to give him a statement of his 
earnings for any specified period, showing 
the basic wage, any bonus or living allow- 
ance, and the nature of any deductions. 

The provisions for an annual vacation 
established by any other Act, agreement, 
contract of service, or custom, if they are 
as favourable to an employee as_ the 
provisions of the Act, prevail over the Act. 


An employer who violates the Act is 
guilty of an offence and, on summary con- 
viction, may be fined up to $500. In default 
of payment, a penalty from 10 to 90 days’ 
imprisonment is provided. The Act further 
requires that the magistrate before whom 
the employer is convicted “shall order” the 
employer to pay the employee the money 
due him. 

Annual vacations with pay are provided 
for by law in six other provinces. In 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia the 
required annual vacation is, as under the 
New Brunswick Act, one week in Alberta 
and Manitoba it is also one week after a 
year’s service but, after two years’ service 
in Alberta and after three years’ service in 
Manitoba, two weeks. In Saskatchewan it 
is two weeks after one year’s service. 

The stamp system is in use to varying 
extent in Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and 
Quebec. 


Stationary Engineers 


Amendments to the Stationary Engineers 
Act bring low-pressure boilers under the 
Act, provide for a Fourth Class Engineer’s 
Certificate and lay down stricter inspection 


requirements respecting all boilers and 
pressure vessels under the Act. The 
amendments were proclaimed in force 


September 15. 

The changes resulted from a number of 
accidents over the past few years which 
caused extensive property damage, and 
enact into law some of the recommenda- 
tions contained in a resolution submitted 
by the Stationary Engineers’ and Firemen’s 
Federal Union at the last conference of 
the New Brunswick Federation of Labour. 

All hot-water boilers in the province used 
for heating purposes and having a capacity 
of more than three cubic feet or an area 
of more than 20 square feet of heating 
surface (approximately 2 h.p.), including 
attached piping and fittings, are now 
covered by the Act, except those used to 
heat a building occupied for residential 
purposes by not more than four families. 
All such boilers are subject to the inspec- 
tion requirements of the Act and all high- 
pressure boilers and low-pressure boilers 
which are over 50 h.p. must be operated 
by an engineer holding the appropriate 
certificate. Previously low-pressure boilers, 
i.e., those containing steam under pressure 
of 15 pounds p.s.i. or less, were not under 
the Act. 

In order to take in low-pressure boilers, 
boiler plants are now divided into three 
classes instead of two for the purpose of 
determining the grade of engineer’s certifi- 
cate required: Boiler Plant Class A, high- 
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pressure plants (over 15 pounds psu.) of 
100 hp. or more; Boiler Plant Class B, 
high-pressure plants of less than 100 h.p.; 
and the new class (Boiler Plant Class C), 
low-pressure (15 pounds p.s.i. or under) of 
more than 50 h.p. In order to operate a 
low-pressure boiler of more than 50 hop. 
a person must hold at least a boilerman’s 
licence. 


New provision was made for a fourth 
class certificate. To obtain this licence a 
person must have had three months’ prac- 
tical experience in the operation of a steam 
power plant or boiler plant. A person who 
held a Stationary Boilerman’s Licence on 
June 1, 1954, may be granted a Fourth 
Class Stationary Engineer’s Licence with- 
out examination. 

As regards inspection, the Act requires 
that every boiler and pressure vessel be 
either insured by a boiler insurance com- 
pany or be inspected annually by a 
government boiler inspector. In addition 
all boilers and pressure vessels under the 
Act, whether or not they are insured, must 
now be inspected when being installed 
before they are put into operation and may 
be required to be inspected by order of 
the Chief Inspector at any time. 

A further amendment permits the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations regarding the construction, in- 
stallation, maintenance and operation of 
boilers and pressure vessels. 


The schedule of fees for inspections and 
certificates was also revised. 


Private Trade Schools 


New legislation, the Trade Schools Act, 


requires private trade schools to be 
heensed by the Department of Education. 
Seven other provinces have similar 
legislation. 


The Act defines a trade as the skill and 
knowledge requisite for or intended for use 
in a business, trade or calling, and specifi- 
cally lists such trades as the construction 
trades; the building, repair and operation 
of aeroplanes, automobiles, steam engines, 
boilers, internal combustion engines and 
machinery of all kinds; manufacture, 
repair and operation of radio and elec- 
trical equipment, electronics and television; 
aviation; mining; lumbering; barbering, 
beauty culture, hair-dressing; dressmaking, 
millinery; accountancy, commercial and 
industrial art, advertising, business manage- 
ment, salesmanship; mechanical dentistry; 
laboratory attendants and_ technicians; 
pharmacy; photography; chiropody; gen- 
eral and specialized manufacturing, general 
and specialized therapeutics; journalism, 
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story writing; home and nursery service; 
and personal service. Other trades may be 
added to the list by regulation. 

A trade school means any school teaching 
a trade except a school that is part of the 
provincial school system or operated by a 
university or by a federal or New Bruns- 
wick government department, but does not 
include a private school operated by a 
religious organization or by a legally con- 
stituted board of management which does 
not operate for gain. 


The Act stipulates that no person shall 
operate a trade school or offer a corre- 
spondence course for sale unless he is 
registered, and trade schools already in 
operation were required to make applica- 
tion for registration to the Mu£nister of 
Education within 30 days after the Act 
came into force on April 14. An applica- 
tion for registration is to be in writing, 
and such information as the Minister may 
require in respect to the particular school 
must be submitted. 


If the Minister is satisfied that the trade 
school is provided with competent in- 
structors and sufficient equipment, and is 
prepared to furnish proper instruction at 
reasonable rates, he may issue a certificate 
of registration. Registrations expire each 
year on December 31 and must be renewed. 
A fee for registration and renewal may be 
set by regulations. 

The Minister has power to authorize 
inspection of any trade school and a penalty 
is provided for any person obstructing such 
inspection. A registration may be revoked 
at any time. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is authorized to appoint the neces- 
sary officers for carrying out the Act. 


Regulations may be made under the Act 
by the lLieutenant-Governor in Council 
governing the operation of trade schools. 
In particular they may prescribe the 
security to be provided by the operator 
of a trade school for the performance of 
his contracts; standards in respect to 
accommodation, equipment and staff; the 
minimum hours of instruction which may 
constitute a course of instruction in any 
trade; and, in the case of any trade school, 
the examinations to be conducted for a 
certificate of competency from the school. 
Terms and conditions of enrolment may 
also be prescribed, the maximum and 
minimum fees for a course of instruction, 
and the terms and conditions upon which 
enrolment and tuition fees may be collected 
and retained. Misleading advertisements 
relative to a trade school may be pro- 
hibited. Regulations may also prescribe 
the amount that may be charged the 
public for any article produced by a trade 


school, and may limit such sale so as to 
prevent unfair competition with goods 
produced in a factory or shop. The times 
during which the public may obtain service 
and the amount that may be charged for 
services given by an employee or student 
may also be set. 


Disabled Persons’ Allowances 


An Act was passed to enable the Gov- 
ernment of New Brunswick to participate 
in the federal-provincial program of pen- 
sions for disabled persons. Under the 
federal Disabled Persons Act (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1295), when an agreement is signed with 


a province, the Government of Canada will 
pay one-half of a pension of not more 
than $40 a month to totally and per- 
manently disabled residents between 18 and 
65 years of age in cases of need. 


Jury Duty 


The Jury Act was amended to make 
women eligible for jury duty. A woman 
is not qualified unless before the jury list 
is prepared she files a request with the 
sheriff of the county to have her name 
listed. Any year:before the list is pre- 
pared she may have her name withdrawn 
by notification to the sheriff. 


Labour Legislation in Newfoundland in 1954 


Apprenticeship and Workmen’s Compensation Acts amended; new 
Social Assistance Act passed. Revised Election Act requires the granting 
of sufficient time off to allow 3 consecutive hours free while polls open 


The Newfoundland Legislature was in 
session from March 24 to June 22. The 
Apprenticeship Act was amended to require 
young men eligible for apprenticeship to 
become registered apprentices under the 
Act if they are employed in one of the 
designated trades for longer than three 
months. The first step was taken towards 
certification of qualified tradesmen already 
engaged in the trades by authorizing regu- 
lations to provide for examinations and the 
issuing of certificates of qualification. 

An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act dealt with the method of 
determining compensation to a workman 
whose injury has resulted in a permanent 
partial disability. 

Under the revised Election Act employers 
are required to grant sufficient time off to 
employees to allow three consecutive hours 
free while the polls are open. 

A new Social Assistance Act, not yet 
proclaimed in force, incorporates the exist- 
ing provisions for mothers’ allowances and 
for assistance now given under the Depen- 
dents’ Allowance Act, and makes new 
provision for assistance in other circum- 
stances where help is required. 


Apprenticeship 


The first group of apprentices under the 
jurisdiction of the Apprenticeship Act are 
now training in five designated trades. 
The amendment during the 1954 session 
added some compulsory features to the-Act 
and made some changes in regard to its 
administration. 


A person between 16 and 21 years of age 
who is eligible for apprenticeship training 
may no longer be employed in a desig- 
nated trade for longer than three months 
in any one year unless he enters into a 
contract of apprenticeship or obtains a 
permit from the Apprenticeship Board. 
The Board may delegate its power to issue 
such permits to the Director of Appren- 
ticeship. 

The amendment also authorizes the 
Board to delegate certain of its other 
powers to the Director. By resolution of 
the Board, the Director may be author- 
ized to approve apprenticeship contracts 
and plans of apprenticeship training, cancel 
contracts upon agreement of the parties or 
for proper cause, evaluate and_ grant 
credits for previous training, determine the 
nature and duration of related technical 
courses in any particular trade, provide 
for periodic tests and final examinations 
of apprentices and issue certificates to 
apprentices on satisfactory completion of 
training. He may also be authorized to 
appoint advisory committees for any trade. 

At the same time it provides that the 
Board may review an action of the 
Director either on its own initiative or in 
response to a request from an aggrieved 
person. In such a case the Board may act 
de novo as if the power of duty in question 
had never been delegated to the Director. 

New authority was given to the Board 
to make regulations on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister, and with the approval 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, for 
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examination and certification of persons 
other than apprentices employed in a 
designated trade, and prohibiting the 
employment in the trade of persons who 
do not hold a certificate. The Board may 
by permit allow a person engaged in the 
trade when the regulations come into force 
to continue in employment without a 
certificate. 

The provision of the Act under which the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council could fix 
allowances to be paid to an apprentice 
while pursuing a course of technical in- 
struction as part of his training was 
amended to cover also an allowance to a 
prospective apprentice pursuing a pre- 
apprenticeship course. Regulations may 
also be made on the recommendation of 
the Minister prescribing fees for examina- 
tions, certificates of qualification, permits 
and certificates of apprenticeship. 

Another new provision authorizes the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on the 
recommendation of the Board and with 
the approval of the Minister, to limit the 
application of the Act or regulations to 
specified areas of the province. There is a 
similar provision in the Nova Scotia 
Apprenticeship Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


In establishing the amount of compen- 
sation to be paid to workmen in cases of 
permanent partial disability, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board is now author- 
ized to estimate the impairment of 
earning capacity from the nature and 
degree of the injury. A sum proportionate 
to the impairment will be paid weekly or 
at other intervals during the lifetime of 
the workman. As a guide in determining 
the compensation payable, the Board may 
compile a rating schedule of percentages 
of impairment for specified injuries or 
mutilations. 

The method previously authorized in 
Newfoundland was to base compensation 
on the difference in earnings before and 
after the accident. The Board may still 
use the earlier method where it seems 
more equitable. 

As previously, where the impairment of 
earning capacity does not exceed ten per 
cent of the workman’s earning capacity, 
the Board will, unless it would not be to 
his advantage, direct the payment of a 
lump sum as compensation. 

A further amendment to the Act exempts 
executive officers or directors of corpora- 
tions from the coverage of the Act. The 
exemption is subject to the provision in 
the Act which states that a person excluded 
from coverage may be brought under. it 
on the application of the employer. 
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Other amendments permit the Board to 
acquire property and erect buildings for its 
purposes and to make regulations, subject 
to the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, with respect to the establish- 
ment of a pension fund for the members, 
officers and employees of the Board. Con- 
tributions to the fund and administration 
costs are payable out of the accident fund. 


Elections 


A new Election Act sets 21 years as the 
voting age for women as well as for men. 
The voting age for women, set at 25 years 
in the earlier Act, was actually lowered to 
21 by the terms of union, pending action 
by the Newfoundland Legislature. The 
residence qualification, formerly residence 
in the province for two years preceding the 
day of election, is now residence in the 
province for 12 months preceding the date 
of issue of the writ of election. 


A new provision states that every 
employee who is a qualified voter is 
entitled to have three consecutive hours 
while the polls are open for the purpose 
of voting. If his working hours do not 
permit this, his employer must allow him 
sufficient time off with pay to make up 
the three hours. The time off is to be 
granted at the convenience of the employer. 
No penalty may be imposed for the absence 
from work. Any employer who refuses to 
grant voting time or by intimidation, undue 
influence or in any other way interferes 
with the granting of it is guilty of an 
offence and is liable to a fine not exceeding 
$500 and in default of payment to imprison- 
ment for not more than three months, or 
to both fine and imprisonment. 

Employees of railway companies are 
among the employees covered by the 
provision for voting time except for those 
employees actually engaged in the running 
of trains, to whom time off cannot be 
allowed without interfering with the 
manning of the trains. 

Advance polls may now be held to receive 
the votes of members of the armed forces, 
fishermen, sailors, persons employed in 
transportation and travellers likely to be 
absent from their usual place of residence 
on election day. Such polls may be held 
on any or all of the seven working days 
immediately preceding the election day. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


An amendment to the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act permits allowances to be paid 
to needy mothers towards the support of 
children between the ages of 17 and 21 


where such children are incapacitated or 
attending school or college or are in need 
of financial assistance for other reasons. 
The new provision applies also to orphans 
under the care of a foster mother or 
guardian. Previously no allowances were 
authorized in respect of children over 17 
years of age except those reaching 17 
during a school year and then only until 
the end of the school year. 


The allowance payable in respect of an 
incapacitated husband will continue to be 
paid until the children are ineligible for 
allowances. The words requiring the allow- 
ance for the husband to be the same as 
that for a dependent child have been 
deleted. A higher allowance, $120 a year, 
was authorized in respect of an incapaci- 
tated husband by regulations under the 
Act as amended (see p. 1600). 


Social Assistance 


The provisions of the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act and of the Dependents’ 
Allowances Act are included with little 
change in a new Social Assistance Act, not 
yet proclaimed in force. The Act will 
be administered by the Minister of Public 
Welfare. A Director of Social Assistance 
appointed under the Act will deal with 
applications for social assistance, subject 
to regulations which may be made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council respecting 
the different types. Any person aggrieved 
by a decision of the Director may appeal 
to the Minister. 

In addition to providing for allowances 
to needy mothers and to persons who 
through mental or physical incapacity are 
unable to support themselves, the Act 
authorizes social assistance wherever the 
Director feels it is necessary for the proper 
maintenance or rehabilitation of a person 


or his family. “Social assistance” as 
defined in the new Act means financial 
assistance; assistance in kind; institutional, 
nursing, boarding or foster home care; 
counselling service by welfare officers and 
others; assistance to meet emergencies 
arising out of damage sustained through 
fire, storm, flood or other cause; assistance 
towards repair and renovations to homes 
of destitute people; burial of needy per- 
sons; transportation of indigent, sick 
destitute or stranded persons; and generally 
any form of assistance necessary in the 
opinion of the Minister of Public Welfare 
to relieve destitution and suffering or to 
rehabilitate any person. 

At present persons receiving assistance 
under the Old Age Security Act (Canada), 
the Blind Persons’ Allowances Act, the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act or the Old Age 
Assistance Act are not eligible for depen- 
dents’ allowances. Social assistance, how- 
ever, will be available in cases of need 
regardless of other security measures. 

Both the Mothers’ Allowances Act and 
the Dependents’ Allowances Act are to be 
repealed after the new Act is proclaimed 
in force. 


Disabled Persons’ Allowances 


The Disabled Persons Act 1954 authorizes 
the Government of Newfoundland to enter 
into an agreement with the Government of 
Canada to provide for the payment of 
allowances to needy persons between the 
ages of 18 and 65 who are permanently 
and totally disabled. Under the federal- 
provincial scheme of allowances for the 
disabled, the Federal Government will pay 
50 per cent of an allowance of up to $40 
a month. 

The Act will be administered by the Old 
Age Assistance Board. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada holds that mechanics’ lien can’t be enforced 
against interprovincial pipeline. U.S. Supreme Court holds state court 
can award damages for injury caused by unfair labour practice 


The Supreme Court of Canada has 
upheld the ruling of the British Columbia 
Appeal Court that a mechanics’ lien can- 
not be enforced against an interprovincial 
oil pipeline because it is not within the 
powers of a province to cause the breaking 
up of an interprovincial undertaking. 


In the United States, the Supreme Court 
affirmed the judgment of a state court 
requiring a union that had engaged in the 
unfair labour practice of intimidating 
employees to pay damages for the injury 
caused to the employer. 
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Supreme Court of Canada... 


...holds that interprovincial oil pipeline is not 


subject to provincial mechanics’ lien legislation 


The Supreme Court of Canada on 
May 19 upheld the judgment of the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal affirming dis- 


missal of mechanics’ len proceedings 
against an interprovincial oil pipeline 
(L.G., Sept. 1953, p. 13837). The Court 


held unanimously that it was beyond the 
jurisdiction of a province to cause the sale 
of part of an interprovincial undertaking 
by enforcing a mechanics’ lien against it. 
Campbell-Bennett Ltd. v. Comstock Mid- 
western Ltd. and Trans Mountain Pipe 
lane Co. [1954] 3 DLR 481. 


United States Supreme Court... 


... affirms state court’s judgment awarding dam- 
ages to firm for union’s unfair labour practice 


The United States Supreme Court ruled 
on June 7 that a Virginia court had juris- 
“diction to allow an action for damages 
brought by a construction company against 
a union for engaging in coercive conduct 
to obtain recognition from the employer. 
The Court held that, even though the 
conduct was an unfair labour practice under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the National Labour 
Relations Board did not have exclusive 
jurisdiction over the matter, since Congress 
had not provided a substitute for the 
traditional procedure of collecting damages 
in the courts for injuries caused by 
tortious conduct. 


Mr. Justice Burton, delivering the judg- 
ment of the Court, first gave the facts. 
On November 16, 1949, Laburnum Con- 
struction Corporation brought an action in 
the Circuit Court of Richmond, Virginia, 
for $500,000 damages against United Con- 
struction Workers, affiliated with District 
50, United Mine Workers of America. 
After trial, a jury found the union liable 
for a total sum of $275,437.19 in com- 
pensatory and punitive damages. The 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia 
dismissed the union’s motions for a new 
trial and for dismissal of the action but 
struck out $146,111.10 of the compensatory 
damages, affirming the judgment for the 
remaining $129,326.09 damages. 


The facts found by that Court were set 
out in the Supreme Court judgment. 
During the period from September 1947 
to December 1949 the construction com- 
pany had performed work for two coal- 
producing companies in West Virginia and 
Kentucky under contracts from which it 
derived an annual profit of $25,000. In 
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October 1948 the two coal companies asked 
the construction company to build the 
preparation plant for a new mine in 
Breathitt County, Kentucky. Because of 
the undeveloped condition of the roads and 
the lack of accommodation for labourers, 
the president of the Laburnum Corporation 
was told that if he would undertake the 
project he would be awarded additional 
work required for the operation of another 
mine. 


Work was commenced on the project on 
November 1, 1948. In compliance with its 
agreement with Richmond Building and 
Construction Trades Council, the construc- 
tion firm procured skilled labour through 
the local affiliates of the AFL and with 
their consent employed unskilled labourers 
who were not members of any union. On 
July 14, 1949, a field representative of the 
United Construction Workers told the 
president of the Laburnum company that 
he was “working in United Mine Workers 
territory” and that the job would be closed 
down unless the company recognized his 
union in hiring employees and concluded 
an agreement with it. The president told 
him that the company could not comply 
with his demand because it had an agree- 
ment with the AFL to hire its members. 

At noon on July 26 the representative of 
the United Construction Workers arrived 
at the job site accompanied by a rough 
crowd of men, some of whom carried guns 
and knives. Some of the employees 
yielded to their threats and joined the 
union while others refused to do so. When 
the president of the company arrived he 
found that all work on the several projects 
in which his men were engaged had 
stopped. As a result of the labour dispute 
in which the contractor was involved, the 
coal companies cancelled their construction 
contracts with the Laburnum Corporation. 

The United States Supreme Court 
granted certiorari limited to the question 
of whether the National Labour Relations 
Board had exclusive jurisdiction over the 
type of conduct complained of so that the 
state court was precluded from hearing and 
determining the issues in a common-law 
tort action based upon that conduct. 

Mr. Justice Burton stated also that the 
Court had invited the Government to 
submit a memorandum setting forth the 
policy of the Board in regard to the 
provision in Section 19(a) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, that the Board may by agree- 
ment with any agency of a State or 
Territory cede its jurisdiction to prevent 
persons from engaging in any unfair labour 
practice affecting commerce, and the policy 


of the Board in any other cases where it 
declined to exercise its jurisdiction. The 
Government’s memorandum stated that it 
had not been found feasible to make agree- 
ments ceding jurisdiction and that under 
the standards currently applied by the 
Board it would assert jurisdiction over an 
enterprise similar to that of the Laburnum 
Corporation. 


The Court accepted the view of the 
Board that it had jurisdiction over the 
matter because the contractor’s activities 
affected interstate commerce. Mr. Justice 
Burton assumed also that the union’s 
conduct constituted an unfair labour prac- 
tice under the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
prohibits coercion of employees in the 
exercise of their right to choose their own 
bargaining agent. 

The union contended that the Taft- 
Hartley Act occupied the field of labour 
relations so completely that no agency 
other than the National Labour Relations 
Board and no court could assert jurisdic- 
tion over unfair labour practices. It 
claimed that state courts were excluded 
from enjoining future unfair labour prac- 
tices and from entertaining an action for 
the recovery of damages caused by such 
conduct. 


Mr. Justice Burton referred to the case 
of Garner v. Teamsters Union [1953] 
33 LRRM 2218, in which the Supreme 
Court held that a State had no jurisdiction 
to prohibit by injunction unfair labour 
practices against which Congress had 
prescribed preventive procedure in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. However, Congress had not 
provided or suggested any procedure for 
dealing with the consequences of tortious 
conduct already committed. The Taft- 
Hartley Act did not set up any general 
procedure of compensation for unfair 
labour practices except in such minor 
supplementary ways as the reinstatement 
of wrongfully discharged employees with 
back pay. Mr. Justice Burton considered 
that there was no ground for concluding 
that existing criminal penalties or habilities 
for tortious conduct had been eliminated. 


The Taft-Hartley Act did provide for the 
recovery of damages caused by secondary 
boycotts in state courts and in Federal 
District Courts. In Mr. Justice Burton’s 
view, it was not consistent to say that 
‘Congress authorized court action for the 
recovery of damages in one instance and 
yet without express mention of it abolished 
all common-law rights to recover damages 
in other cases. Under the 1935 National 
‘Labour Relations Act. there were no pro- 
hibitions of unfair labour practices on the 
-part of labour unions and yet there was 


no doubt that if union agents at that time 
had damaged property through their 
tortious conduct they would have been 
hable to court actions for damages. 


The Taft-Hartley Act had _ increased 
rather than decreased the responsibilities 
of unions. It sought to empower a federal 
regulatory body to forestall unfair labour 
practices affecting interstate commerce. Its 
expression of congressional disapproval of 
such practices was consistent with an in- 
creased insistence upon the liability of 
unions for tortious conduct and incon- 
sistent with their immunization from 
hability for damages. The provision 
authorizing the National Labour Relations 
Board to prevent a person from engaging 
in an unfair labour practice affecting 
commerce through a cease and desist order 
contained no declaration that this pro- 
cedure was to be exclusive. 


Mr. Justice Burton found further sup- 
port for this interpretation in the legis- 
lative history of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
He quoted statements from the report 
of the Senate committee on the Bill to 
show that the legislators considered that 
the procedure to prevent unfair labour 
practices on the part of unions was to 
supplement and not replace legal action in 
the state courts against illegal conduct. 

If the Virginia court were denied juris- 
diction in the case at bar, it would mean 
that where the federal prevention pro- 
cedure was inadequate unions could 
destroy property without liability for the 
damage done. Similar conduct on the part 
of unorganized private persons would cer- 
tainly come within the jurisdiction of the 
Virginia courts. The fact that the offenders 
in this case were unions, with no contractual 
relationship with the company or its 
employees, provided no reasonable basis for 
a different conclusion. For these reasons 
the Supreme Court sustained the jurisdic- 
tion of the Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals and upheld its judgment. 

Mr. Justice Douglas and Mr. Justice 
Black dissented from the judgment of the 
Court. They considered that there was no 
alternate remedy to that provided in the 
Taft-Hartley Act for unfair labour practices. 
The Act was designed to bring labour- 
management disputes to a peaceful settle- 
ment. If the parties had the right to sue, 
the controversy was not settled by what 
the Board did but dragged on and on in 
the courts, robbing the administrative 
remedy of the healing effects it was in- 
tended to have. Construction Workers v. 
Laburnum Corporation [1954] 34 LRRM 
2229) 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New regulations for certification of operating engineers issued in 
Ontario following proclamation of 1953 Act. Schedule of industrial 
diseases under British Columbia Workmen's Compensation Act amended 


Regulations under the new Operating 
Engineers Act in Ontario set out the 
requirements for a certificate of qualifica- 
tion for each class of engineer or operator, 
specifying the evidence as to previous 
training and experience that an applicant 
must furnish to the board of examiners. 

The schedule of industrial diseases under 
the British Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act was amended in respect to the 
workplaces where tuberculosis is held to 
be an industrial disease and the conditions 
under which it is compensable. 

Changes in regulations governing mothers’ 
allowances in Newfoundland increased the 
amount that may be granted in respect 
of an incapacitated husband and the extra 
allowances authorized because of special 
needs. 

The price of a vacation pay stamp book 
in Alberta was raised from 25 to 50 cents. 


Alberta Labour Act 


By an amendment to Holidays with Pay 
Order 6 (1949), which provides for a stamp 
system of vacation pay credits in the con- 
struction industry, the Alberta Board of 
Industrial Relations has raised the price of 
a holiday-with-pay stamp book from 25 to 
50 cents. An employee under the stamp 
system is required to buy a stamp book 
each year. 

The amendment to Order 6 was approved 
by O.C. 955-54, gazetted July 31. 


British Columbia Workmen's Compensation Act 


Social workers employed by the Province 
of British Columbia or by a municipality 
who contract tuberculosis in their place 
of employment while engaged in work of 
a kind usually performed by a public 
health unit are now eligible to receive 
workmen’s compensation under certain 
conditions. Employees in the Department 
of Bacteriology of the University of British 
Columbia are also now eligible. The 
amendment to the schedule of industrial 
diseases was gazetted and became effective 
September 2. 

Conditions of eligibility require the 
worker to have been free from evidence 
of tuberculosis when it became an indus- 
trial disease applicable to him (in this case, 
September 2, 1954); to have been free from 
it on first becoming employed or on 
re-employment in such work after an 
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absence of more than one year; and to 
continue to be free from evidence of 
tuberculosis for the first six months of 
employment unless a negative tuberculin 
test showed him to be free from infection 
at the time of employment. 


The condition specifying that a worker 
must be free from the disease on re- 
employment after an absence of more than 
one year is new. Other workers affected 
by this change are those whose place of 
employment is a hospital, sanatorium, 
clinic, or a branch of the Victorian Order 
of Nurses; a prison hospital unit; a public 
health unit of the provincial government, 
a municipality, the University of British 
Columbia or a school board; or the British 
Columbia Medical Research Institute. 


The amendment making tenosynovitis a 
compensable disease when it affects the leg, 
ankle or foot as well as when it affects the 
arm, forearm or hand (L.G., June, p. 860) 
was re-issued by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and is also 
effective from September 2. A 1954 amend- 
ment to the Act, assented to on April 14, 
requires such approval of additions to or 
deletions from the schedule of industrial 
diseases. 


Newfoundland Mothers’ Allowances Act 


An amendment to the regulations which 
provide for the payment of allowances to 
needy mothers in Newfoundland sets a 
maximum annual allowance of $720, pay- 
able to a mother and eight children, rather 
than $780, payable to a mother and nine 
children, as previously. However, a new 
provision permits the annual allowances 
payable to be increased by $120 where a 
mother who otherwise qualifies for an 
allowance has an incapacitated husband. 
Formerly the maximum amount that could 
be granted in respect of an incapacitated 
husband was $60 a year. 

The maximum annual allowance for a 
mother and one child remains $300 a year. 
This amount may be increased by $60 a 
year for each additional child. 

An additional allowance of $30 a month, 
instead of $20 as before, may be granted 
by the Board if it is deemed necessary 
because of special or extra diets, educa- 
tional needs or other circumstances. 


Allowances will not be paid to a family 
in a rural community if the value of their 
combined real or personal property exceeds 
$5,000. The limit was formerly $2,500. A 
family in an urban community was pre- 
viously ineligible for an allowance if the 
value of their combined real or personal 
property was more than $5,000. This lhmit 
has been removed and it is left to the 
discretion of the Minister to decide what 
amount is sufficient for the proper main- 
tenance and care of the family. 

The amendment was made and gazetted 
August 17. 


Ontario Operating Engineers Act 


Regulations have been issued under the 
Operating Engineers Act, 1953, which was 
proclaimed in force July 22, 1954. The 
Act (L.G., Nov. 1953, p. 1643) provides 
for the examination and certification of 
operating engineers, specifies the type of 
plant which each class of engineer is 
entitled to operate, and prescribes the 
minimum grade of certificate required for 
the operation of each type of plant. It 
also requires the registration of plants and 
authorizes the inspection of any building 
where a plant is being installed or operated. 

The regulations set forth the qualifica- 
tions for the different grades of engineers 
and operators, for the members of boards 
of examiners and for inspectors, and define 
the duties and responsibilities of chief 
operating engineers, chief operators, shift 
engineers and shift operators in addition to 
those set out in the Act. The new regula- 
tions (O.Reg. 131/54, made July 22 and 
gazetted August 7) revoke O.Reg 239/44 
and 89/45 (CRO 474). 

Under the new regulations, a member of 
the board of examiners has to be at least 
28 years of age and hold a current first 
class engineer’s certificate or a current 
second class engineer’s certificate and a 
certificate of competency as a boiler in- 
spector under the Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels Act, 1951. As evidence of general 
education, Ontario Grade XIII standing in 
eight papers is required, of which two 
papers are to be chosen from algebra, 
geometry or trigonometry and statics. The 
Minister may accept evidence of equivalent 
educational qualifications. These educa- 
tional qualifications are more specific than 
those under the previous regulations, in 
which the requirement was evidence of a 
knowledge of applied science with reference 
to mechanical, electrical and refrigeration 
engineering. 

The Act provides for the appointment of 
inspectors to see that plants are properly 
registered and that qualified persons are in 


charge. The regulations stipulate that an 
inspector must be at least 24 years of age 
and must hold a current certificate as a 
first or second class engineer. As evidence 
of general education, he must have success- 
fully completed a Grade XI course in 
Ontario or present evidence satisfactory to 
the Minister of equivalent educational 
qualifications. 

Operating engineers are classified in the 
Act as stationary engineer (fourth, third, 
second or first class); hoisting engineer; 
hoisting engineer (electrical and internal 
combustion); traction engineer; hoisting 
and traction engineer; and operators as 
compressor or refrigeration operator. 

The minimum age for an applicant for 
a fourth class operating engineer’s certifi- 
cate 1s 19 years, and for the other classes 
21, 23 and 28 years respectively. Fourth, 
third and second class operating engineers 
are required to obtain a mark of not less 
than 60 per cent on the statutory examina- 
tions; a first class operating engineer, 70 
per cent. 

The period of “qualifying” experience 
(which must be practical operating experi- 
ence on regular shifts) for a fourth class 
certificate is one year in a high-pressure 
stationary steam-plant of over 25 h.p., or 
in a low-pressure stationary steam-plant of 
over 75 hp. If an applicant holds a 
Secondary School Graduation Diploma 
“Tndustrial-Electrical and Steam Operating” 
indicating that he has successfully com- 
pleted a vocational course including prac- 
tical experience in a stationary steam-plant 
during at least four years, he is credited 
with six months’ qualifying experience. A 
certificate of competency as a third class 
engineer issued under the Canada Shipping 
Act is accepted in lieu of evidence of the 
entire period of required experience. 

For a third class certificate an applicant 
must furnish evidence of at least two years 
of experience in a high-pressure stationary 
steam-plant of over 75 h.p. or a low-pressure 
steam-plant of over 200 h.p., and hold a 
fourth class certificate or a certificate from 
another province equivalent to a third class 
certificate in Ontario. As with fourth class 
certificates, the Industrial-Electrical and 
Steam Operating Secondary School Diploma 
counts for six months’ experience. A cer- 
tificate of competency as a second class 
engineer issued under the Canada Shipping 
Act or the Merchant Shipping Acts 
(Imperial), 1894 to 1949, is accepted in lieu 
of evidence of the full period of qualifying 
experience. 

An.-applicant for a second class certificate 
who holds a current third class certificate 
(or the equivalent of an Ontario second 
class certificate from any other province) 
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must show that he has had at least five 
years’ experience in a high-pressure sta- 
tionary steam-plant, three years of which 
were in a plant of over 200 hp. An 
applicant who holds a certificate of com- 
petency as a second class engineer under 
the Canada Shipping Act or the Merchant 
Shipping Acts (Imperial), 1894 to 1949, 
requires evidence of a shorter period of 
experience—two years in a high pressure 
stationary steam-plant of over 200 hp. A 
first class engineer’s certificate under the 
Canada Shipping Act or the Merchant 
Shipping Acts (Imperial), 1894 to 1949, is 
accepted in leu of evidence of the entire 
period of qualifying experience. 

An applicant for a first class certificate 
who received a _ second class certificate 
having already held a certificate under the 
Canada Shipping Act as described above 
must furnish evidence of atleast three 
years’ experience in a plant of over 350 
h.p., one year of which was in a plant 
of over 600 h.p. For any other applicant 
who holds a second class certificate (or 
the equivalent of a first class Ontario 
certificate from any other’ province), 
evidence of at least ten years’ experience 
in a high-pressure stationary steam-plant 
is required, of which at least four years 
were in a plant of over 350 h.p. and at 
least one year in a plant over 600 hyp. 
A degree in engineering from a Canadian 
university reduces the period of required 
experience from ten to seven years, as does 
also experience in designing and construct- 
ing boilers, compressors, engines and the 
associated equipment for a period of seven 
years. 

For certification as hoisting engineer, 
hoisting engineer (electrical and internal 
combustion), traction engineer, and hoist- 
ing and traction engineer, the minimum 
age is 19 years. An applicant must pass 
the statutory examination obtaining a mark 
of not less than 60 per cent. For hoisting 
engineer evidence of at least 18 months 


of experience in a steam hoisting-plant is 
required. An applicant for a certificate as 
a hoisting engineer (electrical and internal 
combustion) must produce evidence of 18 
months’ experience in a hoisting plant, and 
he is also required to produce a letter 
from each employer who employed him in 
that capacity during the period certifying 
that he proved able to operate the equip- 
ment in a safe manner. The qualifying 
experience for a traction engineer’s certifi- 
eate is 18 months in a traction plant. An 
applicant for a certificate as hoisting and 
traction engineer must hold either a hoist- 
ing or traction certificate and present 
evidence of the qualifying experience 
required for the other. 

To qualify for a certificate as compressor 
operator or refrigeration operator an appli- 
cant must be at least 21 years of age, 
obtain a mark of at least 60 per cent on 
his statutory examinations and have the 
necessary qualifying experience: 18 months 
in a compressor plant for a compressor 
operator and two years in a refrigeration 
plant for a refrigeration operator. 

In addition to the duties set out in the 
Act, the regulations state that a chief 
operating engineer, or chief operator, is 
responsible for taking all possible safety 
precautions, maintenance of discipline 
among those working under him, and 
supervision of shift engineers in their work 
and duties for the safe operation of the 
plant. He must be on call for duty at the 
plant at all times except when sick or on 
leave. A shift engineer or shift operator 
is responsible, under supervision, for the 
safe operation of the plant and the super- 
vision of those under him. It is his duty 
to maintain a close watch on the con- 
dition and repair of equipment, to report 
unsafe conditions to the chief operator or 
engineer, and to take the necessary steps 
to prevent immediate danger. 

Forms for the registration of a plant 
are also prescribed in the regulations. 


12 States Revise Workmen’s Compensation Laws This Year 


Of the 14 state legislatures that met this 
year, 12 revised their workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. 

Four states—Michigan, New York, Rhode 
Island and Virginia—raised benefit provi- 
sions for all types of disability and three 
others—Arizona, Colorado and Maryland— 
provided higher benefits for certain specific 
disabilities. 
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With the revision of the Michigan 
benefit schedule to a $42-a-week maximum 
for total and partial disability, 12 states 
now pay a weekly maximum of $40 or more 
for temporary total disability. 

Rhode Island enacted a completely new 
workmen’s compensation law that makes 
provision for compulsory coverage for 
employers of four or more persons. Under 
the former law, such coverage was elective. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Decision of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-B 1077, September 20, 1954 


The claimant, 65 years of age, filed an 
initial application for benefit on July 31, 
1953, registered for employment as a clerk 
and stated that he had been employed as 
a stock-keeper by the Toronto Hydro Elec- 
tric Commission, Toronto, Ont., from 1928 
to January 30, 1953, when he was retired on 
a pension. 


The local office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission commented that as 
the claimant suffers from a nervous dis- 
order, his arms and legs making continuous 
movements, 1t was doubtful whether he 
could perform work of any kind. 


The claimant submitted a medical cer- 
tificate dated August 18, 1953, which was 
to the effect that he was now able to do 
light work that would not require him to 
move around very much. 


The insurance officer disqualified him 
from receipt of benefit for an indefinite 
period as from July 31, 1953, on the ground 
that he was not capable of work within 
the meaning of Section 29(1)(b) of the 
Act. 


The Special Placements Division of the 
local office interviewed the claimant on 
September 23, 1953, with a view to deter- 
mining a suitable occupational classifica- 
tion and reported in part as follows: 

We feel he will be extremely difficult to 
place even in the classification we have given 
him (Weighmaster (Coal Yard) 1-45.02). 
However, this does not necessarily make him 
unemployable. For this decision we have 
always depended on professional medical 
advice. In this case a doctor has gone on 
record to the effect that this man is capable 
of work. There appears to be little we can 
do but accept his statement. 


From the decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimant appealed to a court 
of referees, which, after hearing him and 
a representative of his union, the National 
Union of Public Service Employees, in 
Toronto, on October 9, 1953, unanimously 
dismissed the appeal on the ground that 
the claimant could not be considered as 
being capable of work “at the present time”. 
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As evidence that the claimant was 
capable of light work, the National Union 
of Public Service Employees informed the 
Toronto office of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission on January 19, 1954, that, 
subsequent to the hearing of the appeal by 
the court of referees on October 9, 1953, 
the claimant was employed by the office of 
that organization from October 26 to 
December 4, 1953, to assist the clerical 
staff in sorting, handling and distributing 
some of the data that resulted from its 
recent national convention; that the 
claimant was not required to conform to 
regular office hours and that by way of 
remuneration he received the sum of $70. 

In the light of this information, the case 
was again submitted to a court of referees, 
which, at a session held in Toronto, on 
February 8, 1954, and attended by the 
claimant’s wife and representatives of the 
union, unanimously upheld the previous 
court’s decision. 

From that decision of the court of 
referees, the said union, on March 19, 1954, 
appealed to the Umpire. In addition, it 
requested an oral hearing before the 
Umpire, which was held jn Ottawa, on 
May 20, 1954, and attended by officials 
of the union, by A. Andras, Assistant 
Research Director of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, and by N. M. Retallack 
of the Head Office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

Written representations and observations 
were submitted to the Umpire and, follow- 
ing a request made at the hearing, the 
claimant was examined on June 30, 1954, in 
the Medical Out-Patient Department of the 
Sunnybrook Hospital (DVA), Toronto. 
The medical report reads as follows: 

Mr. Slack was examined in the Medical 
Out-Patient Department of Sunnybrook 
Hospital on Wednesday, June 30, 1954. He 
was found to be_ suffering from a neuro- 
logical disorder which is probably Hunting- 
ton’s Chorea. 

This disease has been progressive over the 
past 15 years and at the present time he is 
unemployable. I am unable to make any 
statement as to his employability one year 


ago. Because of the nature of this disease 
he will not be employable in the future. 
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Conclusions—The question which I am 
asked to decide is whether the claimant has 
proved that he was capable of work within 
the meaning of Section 29(1)(b) of the Act 
on July 31, 1953. 


The general principle to be followed in 
examining questions of this kind was 
enunciated by my predecessor in decision 
CU-B 267 and reads as follows: 

_ When the nature of the claimant’s physical 
incapacity is such that there is no reason- 
able probability for him to obtain or per- 
form any work, he must be considered as 
being not capable of nor available for work 


within the meaning of Section (now 29) 
(1) (b) of the Act. 


It is obvious that I had this principle in 
mind when I stated, in CU-B 626, that the 
capability of a permanently disabled 
claimant “should be considered by the 
adjudicating authorities in relation to the 
degree of probability for him to perform 
or obtain some kind of work”. 


In the present case, the claimant, in 
spite of his physical disability, which is 
certified to have been “progressive over the 
past 15 years”, could follow insurable 
employment until he was retired on a 
pension on reaching the age of 65 years. 
Thus, he apparently lost his employment 
for a reason other than his disability, and 
the fact that he remained outside of the 
labour market for a period of six months 
cannot very well be held against him, as 
nothing indicates that he did so because of 
his disability and there is no evidence that 
his capability for work had materially 
altered for the worse between the date of 
his separation and the date of his claim. 


The medical certificate which was sub- 
mitted by the claimant and shows that he 
was capable of light work on August 18, 
1953, cannot fairly be said to suggest that 
he was incapable of work before that date, 
as it does not explicitly refer to the past 
and there is no indication that the phy- 
sician had examined him previously. In 
any event, a medical certificate, although 
very useful in reaching a conclusion on the 
merit of a case, can never be used as an 
easy substitute for adjudication. It is not 
within the jurisdiction of a physician to 
decide whether an insured person is cap- 
able or not under the Act; the facts and 
opinions which he supplies usually cover 
but one aspect of a complex problem and, 
like any fact or opinion, must be examined 
by the adjudicating authorities in relation 
to the other facts and in the light of the 
recognized principles. 

In my opinion, therefore, the claimant 
has proved that on July 31, 1953, it was 
reasonably probable that he could perform 
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some work. Has he, or is it, shown, how- 
ever, that he could perform work of such 
kind as is ordinarily done under contracts 
of service, that he could do it under the 
conditions that ordinarily accompany such 
work and, finally, that there was a reason- 
able probability of his obtaining it? 

In examining this part of the question, 
one must not lose sight of the Commis- 
sion’s employment policy under which, 
without restricting the generality of the 
service to be provided to employees of 
whatever occupation and without prejudice 
to the employment rights of other persons, 
particular and specialized attention is given 
to the placement of employable applicants 
who suffer from physical handicaps. 


The best evidence that the claimant 
could, on July 31, 1953, perform work of 
some kind as is ordinarily done under con- 
tracts of service is that, from October 26 
to December 4, 1953, he could assist a 
clerical staff in sorting, handling, distribut- 
ing and delivering papers, all operations 
which are ordinarily done for hire by 
clerks. Real difficulties arise, however, 
when it comes to determining whether such 
operations could be performed by him 
under the conditions that ordinarily accom- 
pany this kind of work. 

In decision CU-B 408, my _ predecessor 
held that a claimant who had been working 
under a physical handicap for several years 
was capable, on the strength of a report 
that there was work “commensurate with 
the claimant’s ability”. If I take this to 
mean, aS seems reasonable, that the 
emphasis was placed on the probability or 
expectancy of being hired by the employers 
of a given ‘area, it is also reasonable to 
infer, namely, from the quoted remark, that 
the physically or mentally disabled need 
not be in a position to compete with the 
able as to the conditions that ordinarily 
accompany the performance of a certain 
work. It would, therefore, in my opinion, 
be sufficient that a claimant’s powers of 
labour be a merchantable article in any of 
the well-known lines of the labour market. 
As the claimant in this case received about 
$12 a week for his services as a part-time 
clerk, I consider that his powers of labour 
as a clerk had a merchantable value and 
that he can, therefore, be deemed to have 
been able to perform clerical work under 
ordinary conditions. 

To refute this, it was submitted that the 
evidence all points to the claimant being 
one of those whose powers of work were 
so reduced that “no one could be expected 
to hire him except for motives of charity”, 
and that “the employment of this claimant 
by his union for a period of six weeks at 


a remuneration of less than $12 per week 
was a sympathetic gesture on the part of 
the union”. No attempt was made, how- 
ever, to draw a line of demarcation between 
“charity” and “sympathy”. 

We are all—including the Commission: in 
its policy—sympathetic to people in the 
claimant’s predicament, and the fact that 
sympathy might have some bearing on an 
employer’s willingness to hire handicapped 
people should not overinfluence our better 
judgment. 

Charity is quite a different thing and is 
usually recognized as a helpful gesture 
towards the needy or the destitute, more 
than towards the handicapped as such. In 
CU-B 338, my predecessor disallowed an 
appeal in which motives of charity were 
involved, but it is significant to note that 
the claimant had been certified by his 
previous employer to have been kept on 
his payroll “only as an act of more or less 
charity”. In the present case, there is no 
indication whatever that the claimant had 
to rely on charity; it rather seems that, 
as he had been retired on a pension after 
25 years of service with the Toronto Hydro 
Electric Power Commission, he could live 
without asking for help. 

The claimant, therefore, could perform 
some services that are ordinarily done for 
hire and could do so under the conditions 
that ordinarily accompany the performance 
of such services; but was there a reason- 
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able probability of his obtaining work 
commensurate with his ability in a city of 
the size of Toronto? 

In addition to the fact that he worked 
in his registered occupation and thus 
showed that he could obtain work as a 
clerk—which was more than a reasonable 
probability—he was receiving help and 
advice from the Special Placements Officer 
of the local office, and the new classifica- 
tion which was assigned to him seems to 
indicate that, even if he was “extremely 
difficult to place”, there was also a reason- 
able probability of his obtaining work as 
a weighmaster in a coal yard in Toronto. 


It has beem brought up against. the 
claimant that, on September 23 and 
November 2, 19538, he ignored written 


directions given to him by an officer of 
tthe Commission with a view to assisting 
him to find suitable employment. The 
claimant was working om November 2 and, 
therefore, has shown good cause for his 
failure to report on that date. With respect 
to his failure of September 23, it does not 
appear that any action was then taken 
against him under Section 42(1)(c) of the 
Act, and it would not be fair now to attach 
more importance to it tham it seemed to 
have at the time. In any event, a handi- 
capped person is not expected to make the 
same general search for work as an 
unhandicapped individual. 
The appeal is allowed. 


Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefit in August higher by 6,390 


than July total, statistics* 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit in August increased 
by 6,390 over the previous month’s total. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that a total of 112,659 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada during August, compared with 
106,269 in July and 74,052 in August 1953. 
While the bulk of the increase occurred in 
Ontario, the volume of claims received was 
heavier in all provinces except Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward Island and Quebec, 
which showed a slight decline. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at back of book. 
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show. Bulk of increase was 


in Ontario 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and _ the 
general employment situation. 





Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment insurance register on August 31 
totalled 191,258 (141,489 males and 49,769 
females), compared with 188,913 (137,503 
males and 51,410 females) on July 30 and 
111,287 (78,491 males and 32,796 females) 
on August 31, 1953. On August 31 there 
were, in addition, 31,586 unemployment 
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registers in the live file, of which 25,243 
were::on behalf of short-time claimants and 
6,343 temporary lay-off. 

_ Adjudicating officers disposed of a total 
of 113,805 initial and renewal claims during 
August and in 80 per cent of these cases 
the claimant was “entitled to benefit”. Of 
the 28,492 adjudications resulting in non- 
entitlement (this includes 6,093 disqualifica- 
tions arising out of revised claims), 8,513 
did not establish a benefit year. Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “not 
unemployed” 7,057 cases; “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 5,072 
cases; and “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work” 2,188 cases. 

New beneficiaries totalled 77,150 during 
August, in comparison with 71,203 during 
July and 49,268 during August 1953. 

A total of $12,066,717 was paid in com- 
pensation for 3,921,598 days (including 
75,467 disability days) during August, as 
against $12,760,098 and 4,157,128 days (in- 
cluding 76,310 disability days) during July 
and $6,408,827 and 2,138,224 days (includ- 
ing 6,452 disability days) in August 1953. 


roadie ¢ 
De 


During the week August 28-September 3, 
an estimated 153,241 beneficiaries were paid 
$2,713,561 in respect of 876,441 compensable 
days, compared with an estimated 163,425 
beneficiaries who received $2,798,848 in com- 
pensation for 910,564 days during the 
week July 24-30. For the corresponding 
week last year, 87,367 beneficiaries received 
$1,483,305 in compensation for 496,690 days. 

The average daily rate of benefit was 
$3.10 for the week August 28-September 83, 
$3.07 for the week July 24-30 and $2.99 for 
the week August 29-September 4, 1953. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
August show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 
4,175,722 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
fund since April 1, 1954. 

At August 31, employers registered 
numbered 262,627, an increase of 2,547 
during the month. 


Us chrinde Benefits in 1953 Averaged $720 per Worker 


Labour costs other than wages in the 
United States averaged $720 per employee 
in 1953, a rise of $76 in two years, the US. 
Chamber of Commerce reported recently. 

The Chamber canvassed 940 companies 
on the cost of fringe benefits such as 
employer payments for social security, 
pensions and vacations. 

. Payments for pensions were reported by 
81 per cent of the companies, with costs 
averaging 4-7 per cent of payroll, while 


more than 97 per cent of the companies 
reported payments for employee insurance 
programs, with costs averaging 1-8 per cent. 

Fringe payments varied widely, ranging 
from less than five per cent to more than 
55 per cent of payroll, with the average 
payment 19-2 per cent. 

Payments for fringe benefits made by 130 
identical companies increased from 15-2 per 
cent of payroll in 1947 to 16-9 per cent in 
1949, to 19-1 per cent in 1951 and to 20-2 
per cent in 1953, the Chamber reported. 





Cc 


Newspaper Guild Reports on Survey of 204 U.S. Contracts 


The minimum starting rate for reporters 
on 23 New York State newspapers under 
contract with the American Newspaper 
Guild (CIO) ranges from $40 a week to 
$71.50 a week, according to a compilation 
by the union. 

' The contracts also set minimums for 
experienced reporters. These usually apply 
in the’ sixth or seventh year of employment 
and run from a minimum of $90.50. 

© FsNew York City, Guild contracts pro- 
vide’ a 35-hour week on eight papers and 
a: 40-hour week on two. Two. papers in 
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Utica and one in Kingston are on a 37°5 
hour week; the remaining ten papers in 
the State that negotiate agreements with 
the Guild have a 40-hour week for reporters. 

Of 204 Guild contracts throughout the 
country in effect in June 1954, 76 provide 
for a work-week of less than 40 hours in 
one or more classifications or departments; 
201 provide a 5-day week and 132 an 8-hour 
day. All 204 contracts provide time and a 
half cash for overtime. 

The maximum vacation is three weeks in 
191 cases and four weeks in 48 cases. 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 174 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 168 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 
¢ (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
CLES Ha en Peas $ 35,175.00 
Pee ome FOUTICULOI tue addi <fsie-s «dries. ¢ Srceeend 64 3s les 306,970.00 
Pes LOTT 2 ea ae ee 7 40,823.95 
ELCs NWI) oc Oe a 2 54,240.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 





included 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 
The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 


to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during September 


During September the sum of $2,634.03 was collected from four employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 55 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Isgonish N 8S: Welton Construction Ltd, 
A Brian Campbell, construction of earth fills. 


construction of dyke. Boissevain Man: 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Montreal Que: D’Errico Bros Asphalt 
Paving Reg’d, paving drives & walks. 
St Hubert Que: National Landscaping 
Service, landscaping. St Johns Que: 
EK Meeks, *completion of landscaping; 
D’Errico Bros Asphalt Paving Reg’d, 
*eompletion of paving. Ajax Ont: Marino 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of storm 
sewer & roads; Swansea Construction ‘Co 
Ltd, construction of asphalt parking lots 
& concrete sidewalks; Dickson-Larkey 
Welding & Steel Construction Ltd, exten- 
sion of steam line, Harwood Avenue. Camp 
Borden Ont: Wagner Tree Farms, *clearing 
& removing of stumps. Fort Erie Ont: 
Shalamar Gardens Ltd, landscaping. 
Goderich Ont: Charles D Hay, landscaping. 
North Bay Ont: Hume Paint & Wallpaper 
Co, *exterior painting; Evans Contracting 
Co Ltd, landscaping park areas & site 
improvements. Owen Sound Ont: EF P A 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of houses 
& services. Petawawa Ont: Dibblee Con- 
struction Co Ltd, paving of roads. Picton 
Ont: Tatham Co Ltd, extension to school. 
Port Arthur Ont: William Lamke, land- 
seaping. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Shalamar 
Gardens Ltd, landscapping. Timmins Ont: 
A J Leonard, *exterior painting. Trenton 
Ont: Tatham Co Ltd, construction of 


houses. Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of houses. Moose 
Jaw Sask: North West Electric Co Ltd, 
installation of electrical distribution, street 
lighting «& fire alarm systems. Prince 
Albert Sask: Norman H Woods & Asso- 
ciates Ltd, landscaping. Regina Sask: 
Norman Clark, planting tree & shrub 
sereen. Saskatoon Sask: Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of access 
roads & walks. Claresholm Alta: General 
Construction Co (Alta) Ltd, construction 
of sewer & water utilities, roads & parking 
areas; Western Excavating Co, landscap- 
ing; Bird Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses. Penhold Alta: Terminal 
Construction Co Ltd, landscaping. Suffield 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of school 
extension, houses & services. Wainwright 
Alta: Brabant Construction & Supply Co 
Ltd, installation of sewer & water systems 
& construction of roads, parking areas & 
ditches; New West Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of houses; Hallas Electric Co, 
installation of electrical distribution system. 
Tral B C: Wing Ding Roofing Co Ltd, 
installation of aluminum roof flashing. 
Vancouver B C: C A Vandergugten, land- 
scaping. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N S: Brookfield Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of inflammable stores 
bldg, HMCS “Shearwater”. Halifax N S: 
McDonald Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of combined ME garage & CE work- 
shop. Gagetown N B: Newton Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of  bldgs. 
Valcartier Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, construc- 
tion of underground electrical & steam dis- 
tribution systems. Val d’Or Que: Veillet & 
Gosselin Ltd, addition to power distribution, 
street lighting & fire alarm systems. Vvulle 
la Salle Que: Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons 
(Canada) Ltd, construction of bldgs, tunnel, 
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pump house & outside services. 
Ont: G M Gest Ltd, 
alarm system. Downsview Ont: Horvath 
Engineering Co, construction of extension 
to east boiler house (bldg No 56); Swansea 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads, 
walks & parking areas. London Ont: Ellis- 
Don Ltd, construction of mess, vehicle 
garage, guard house & chapel, Wolseley 
Barracks. Ottawa Ont: Shore & Horwitz 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations & addi- 
tions to existing blue print room, painting 
of corridors, DCED bldg, Victoria Island. 
Rockcliffe Ont: O’Leary’s Ltd, construction 


Barriefield 


installation of fire 


of roads, car parking areas, concrete curbs 
& sidewalks, AMC bldg. Toronto Ont: 
Robinson Oil Burners Ltd, installation & 
connecting up of boiler, Avenue Road. 
Uplands Ont: Walsh Canadian Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of storm & sanitary 
sewers, watermains, sewage pumping station 
& transformer vault. Portage la Prairie 
Man: Tallman Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of roads, walks & parking areas. 
Winnipeg Man: Tallman Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of roadwork, Stage II, 
sewer & water systems, Fort Osborne 
Barracks; Claydon Co Ltd, construction of 
drill & recreation hall; Claydon Co Ltd, 
extension to underground steam distribu- 
tion system to drill hall & trainees’ quarters. 
Cold Lake Alta: Terminal Construction Co 


Ltd, grading & seeding. Edmonton Alta: 
Mannix Ltd, construction of roads & 
grading; Poole Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of RCCS Stores Bldg, Griesbach 
Barracks; Cotter Bros Ltd, construction of 
underground steam distribution system, 
Homestation Development, Griesbach 
Barracks. Namao Alta: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of engineering bldg; 
Prodor Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of extensions to water & sewer services; 
Bennett & White (Alberta) Ltd, construc- 
tion of various bldgs. Comox BC: A&B 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of beacon 
bldg. Kamloops B C: Dawson, Wade & Co 
Ltd, paving of roads. Mile Post 495.8 
NWHS: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, re-decking Lower Laird 
Bridge. 


Building & Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Allied Building Services 
Ltd, repointing & exterior repairs, Cogswell 
Street Barracks. Scoudouc N B: W E 
Emerson & Sons Ltd, alterations to over- 


head & underground steam distribution 
system. Chicoutimi Que: Bedard-Girard 
Ltd, rewiring & relighting, Armoury. 


St Johns Que: Weatherproofing Ltd, alter- 
ations to underground steam distribution 
system. Angus Ont: Towland Construction 
Co Ltd, sand seal & patching of roads. 
Hamilton Ont: Ontario Electrical Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of electrical 
power distribution system, HMCS “Star”. 


Lindsay Ont: Ontario Building Cleaning Co 
Ltd, repointing, cleaning & waterproofing 
brickwork & masonry, Armoury. North 
Bay Ont: Keller Nurseries Ltd, sodding, 
lawns «& field seeding. Petawawa Ont: 
John D St Clair Ltd, interior & exterior 
painting. Rockcliffe Ont: O’Leary’s Ltd, 
repairs to station roads. Saskatoon Sask: 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd, grading & 
seeding. Claresholm Alta: General Con- 
struction Co (Alta) Ltd, reconstruction of 
parking apron «& taxiway & addition to 
drainage system. Penhold Alta: Terminal 
Construction Co Ltd, grading & seeding. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour Que: Charles Duran- 
ceau Ltd, repairs to concrete roadway slab 
between piers 9 & 10, Jacques Cartier 
Bridge; Benjamin G Church Ltd, construc- 
tion of offices & washrooms in grain 


elevators. Quebec Harbour Que: Royal- 
mount Construction Ltd, completing 
strengthening of wharf No 20. Vancouver 


Harbour B C: L Jacobson Roofing Co, 


renewal of roofing, shed 2, Lapointe Pier. 


Department of Public Works 


Bonavista Nfld: Concrete Products (Nfld) 
Ltd, *dredging. Botwood Nfld: John Jacobs, 
alterations & additions to Post Office. Branch 
Nfld: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Hermitage Nfld: Diamond Con- 
struction Co Ltd, *dredging. St Anthony 
Nfld: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, 
construction of wharf. St John’s Nfld: 
Horwood Lumber Co Ltd, alterations & 
additions, bldg No 2, Naval Dockyard. 
Annandale PEI: Noye & Raynor wharf 
repairs. Charlottetown PEI: Anglin- 
Norcross Maritime Ltd, construction of 
public bldg. Darnley Bridge PET: Baglole 
& Noye, construction of wharf. Cribbin’s 
Point N 8: M CG Campbell, wharf repairs 
& improvements to approach road. Digby 
N 8: Standard Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Halifax N S: Foundation Maritime Ltd, 
wharf improvements, HMC Dockyard; H L 


Lynch Ltd, pointing & repairs to all brick 
& stonework of entire bldg, including 
chimneys, steps, ete, Old Post Office Bldg. 
Inverness N S: Joseph S Surette, installa- 
tion of new electrical system, carpentry «& 
joinery, exterior & interior painting, etc, 
improvements to grounds, public bldg. 
little Tancook N S: T C Gorman (Nova 
Scotia) Ltd, breakwater extension. Locke- 
port N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Malagash N S: R A Douglas Ltd, 
improvements (wharf extension). New 
Waterford N S: Campbell & MclIsaac,, 
breakwater repairs. Owl’s Head N S: Sea- 
board Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Pictou N S: Joseph Almon, quay wall 
repairs. Pleasant Bay N S: Seaboard Con- 
struction Ltd, wharf extension. Portugwese 
Cove N S: Seaboard Construction Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Sonora N S: Chisholm 
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Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. South 
Bar (Sydney Hbr) N S: Martells Con- 
struction Ltd, breakwater repairs & exten- 
sion. Sydney. N.S: J P. Porter «& Co 
Ltd, *dredging. Three Fathom Harbour 
N S: Naugle’s Sand & Gravel Co, repairs 
to breakwater. Windsor N S: Edwin J 
Stevens, improvements to public bldg. 
Campbellton N B: George Eddy Co Ltd, 
construction of RCMP Detachment bldg 
(Kentville type). Grand Anse N B: 
Michaud Dredging Co, *dredging. Wood- 
ward’s Cove, Grand Manan Island, N B: 
Colin R MacDonald Ltd, breakwater exten- 
sion & repairs. Aguanish Que: Gulf Mari- 
time Construction Ltd, construction of 
landing pier. Anglers (Quinze Dam) Que: 
Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, repairs & construc- 
tion of apron. Barachois de Malbme Que: 
Beaudin Couture, landing extension. Bona- 
venture Que: Fortunat Bernard, wharf 
repairs. Cap Chat Que: Edgar Jourdain, 
wharf repairs. Cap des Rosters (Riviere 
Whalen) Que: Beaudin & Couture, con- 
crete floor reconstruction. Cross Point Que: 
Atlantic Dry Kiln Ltd, wharf enlargement. 
D’Anse a Brillant Que: Beaudin & Couture, 
jetty repairs. Lauzon Que: George T Davie 
& Sons Ltd, *construction & delivery of 
steel dump scows. Lotbiniere Que: Beaudet 
& Fils Enr, installation of automatic 
sprinkler system, Administration Bldg. 
Montreal Que: Moulton Co Ltd, supply 
& installation of automatic sprinkler 
systems, Queen Mary Hospital Annex Bldgs 
Nos 710, 1151256513 eC ee DrydenzGonl ads 
supply & installation of underground mains 
to service automatic sprinkler system, 
Queen Mary Hospital Annex Bldgs Nos 10, 
11, 12 & 13. Ponte au Pere (Father Point) 
Que: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, 
wharf extension. Riviere au Renard Que: 
Emile Cloutier, fishermen’s wharf recon- 
struction. Between St Aime & Massue- 
ville Que: Theode Robidoux, *dredging in 
Yamaska River. Ste Anne de Sorel Que: 
Lucien Lachapell, reconstruction of three 
icebreakers; Sorel Mill & Builders Supply 
Ltd, repairs to protection work. St Godefroi 
Que: P Arthur Nadeau, wharf repairs. 
St Irenee Que: Mannix Ltd, construction 
of headblock. St Juste du Lac Que: 
Charles Verreault, wharf extension. Sandy 
Beach Que: Beaudin & Couture, construc- 
tion of wharf. Dyers Bay Ont: John 


Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Moose Factory Ont: R A Blyth, construc- 
tion of river bank protection, Indian 
Hospital; McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of intake for water supply 
system for Indian Health Services Indian 
Hospital. Nanticoke Creek Ont: Russell 
Construction Ltd, *dredging. Orillia Ont: 
Paul Lafleur, construction of public bldg. 
Ottawa Ont: H Pion & Sons, installation 
of ventilating equipment, RCMP Head- 
quarters Bldg; Turnbull Elevator Co Ltd, 
installation of mercury arc rectifier for 
three elevators, Langevin Bldg; Alf Grodde 
Ltd, painting on various floors & in tower, 
Parliament Bldgs, Centre Block. Povinte 
Traverse Ont: McIntosh Bros, *dredging. 
Port Arthur Ont: Consolidated Dredging 
Ltd, *dredging. Port.-— .Crediie “Onis 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *redredg- 
ing the entrance channel. Rossport Ont: 
J D MacMillan, wharf extension. Sarnia 
Ont: R W McKay Construction, harbour 
improvements (warehouse platform). 
Toronto Ont: John D St Clair Ltd, interior 
painting, 122 Front Street West. Winnipeg 
Man: Nelson River Construction Ltd, 
wharf extension & repairs. Regina Sask: 
Wappel Concrete & Construction Co 
(Alta), construction of office & laboratory 
bldg, Dominion Experimental Sub-Station. 
Ma-Me-O Beach (Pigeon Lake) Alta: G C 
McLeod & Co Ltd, wharf improvements. 
Bamfield B C: Ove Pedersen, general 
repairs, part interior painting, concrete 
work, etc, public bldg. Esquimalt B C: 
North Western Dredging Co Ltd, *dredg- 
ing. Fraser River B C: British Columbia 
Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Manson’s Landing B C: Horie-Latimer 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf renewal & 
seaplane landing. Nelson B C: Laurence 
Simpson, erection of public bldg. New 
Westminster B C: Fraser River Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, *repairs to main protec- 
tion pier at Railway Bridge. Port Neville 
BC: F Gagne, approach & float renewal. 
Vancouver B C: B C Marine Engineers & 
Shipbuilders Ltd, *docking & repairing 
Snagboat “Samson V”; George D McLean 
& Associates Ltd, interior alterations & 
painting, RCMP Fairmont Barracks. 
Victoria B C: Ove Pedersen, genera] 
repairs & painting, Belmont Bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Battle Harbour Labrador: Tower Co Ltd, 
prefabrication & erection of dwellings. 
Gander Nfld: T D K Rooney (Nfld) Ltd, 
installation of antenna masts, deadmen & 
stub masts. Green Island, Fortune Bay, 
Nfld: George T Dixon Ltd, construction 
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of dwelling & tower. Cap des Rosters Que: 
J A P Norman Inc, construction of dwell- 
ing. Timmins Ont: George E Knowles Ltd, 
construction of radio range bldg. Mac- 
(Continued on page 1612) 





Wases, Hours and 
Working Conditions— 


Office Employees’ Working Conditions 
in Canadian Manufacturing, 1950-54 


While plant workers continue to draw closer to more advanced standards 
of working conditions enjoyed by office workers, the latter continue 
to make significant progress towards shorter hours, longer vacations 


The trend apparent for the past few 
years for plant workers to draw closer to 
the more advanced standards of working 
conditions enjoyed by office workers has 
continued. This is borne out by a com- 
parison of the accompanying table, which 
summarizes on a national basis some of 
the information on office employees’ work- 
ing conditions in Canadian manufacturing 
obtained from the last four annual surveys 
of working conditions by the Economics and 
Research Branch, with that dealing with 
plant workers that appeared in the October 
issue (p. 1476). 

Office workers have, however, continued 
to make significant progress. The April 
1954 survey is the first in which more than 
half of the office workers covered (56 per 
cent) were on a standard work week of 
374 hours or less. Almost 12 per cent of 
them have a work schedule of 35 hours 
or less. 

There has also been a further increase 
in the number of office workers who are 
on a five-day week schedule. By April 
1954, more than 88 per cent of the office 
employees in the Canadian manufacturing 
firms covered by the survey were on a 
five-day week, compared with 84 per cent 
a year earlier and with 70 per cent in 
October 1950. 


The latest survey shows no very signifi- 
cant changes since April 1953 in the number 
of paid statutory holidays granted office 
workers; 81 per cent of the employees 
covered now receive eight or more paid 
statutory holidays per year. The October 
1950 survey showed slightly less than 73 
per cent of the workers covered receiving 
as many as eight paid holidays. 

Almost all office workers—more than 96 
per cent in April 1954— are given paid 
vacations of at least two weeks. In the 
four surveys dealt with in the accompanying 
table, changes in the percentages of 
employees granted two-week vacations have 
been insignificant but there has been a 
noticeable increase in the number of three- 
week vacations given. In October 1950, 
just over 48 per cent of office workers were 
allowed vacations of three weeks after 
varying periods of service; by April 1954, 
this percentage had increased to almost 64 
per cent. 

There has also been an appreciable reduc- 
tion in the service requirements for a 
three-week vacation. As of April 1954, 
more than three-quarters of the office 
workers who could qualify for three-week 
vacations could do so in 15 years or less; 
in October 1950, only 41 per cent of those 


Coverage of Annual Survey of Working Conditions 


annual survey of 
formerly conducted 


The Department’s 
working conditions, 
in October and now in April, covers 
approximately 6,500 establishments in 
manufacturing, most of which have 15 
or more’ employees. The following 
numbers of office employees have been 
included in the establishments reporting 
during recent years: 

October 1950 
October 1951 
April 19538 
April 1954 


138,000 


196,000 





The establishments included in_ this 
survey employ approximately two-thirds 
of the total workers in manufacturing, 
distributed over the various branches of 
the industry. 

In previous years an analysis of the 
survey results on a provincial basis has 
been published in the Lasour GAZETTE. 
In the present article, reporting the 
results of the 1954 survey, only the 
Canada totals are shown but tables 
viving provincial breakdowns may be 
obtained on request to the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


Jn 
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SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING 














Percentage of Office Employees 

















April 1, 1954| April 1, 1953)Oct 1, 1951/Oct 1, 1950 
Standard Weekly Hours 
Shand UNGER Varner e mein ORL EO eS eee 11-9 9-9 10-3 9-5 
Over 35 andiundert3 eas eee ee ee eee ee eee 9-1 9-5 10-6 10-8 
8 IS ike He ib RR BORER EE OTA DAE EEO Gretoe oe 34-9 30-1 28-5 26-5 
Over? (87+:andtunder4 0 2 na eee ae ee ee ce es eee 15-0 19-1 17:3 15-0 
A()  Bdh Petals Biss ae dco 5 Arora erie ae ee Se Nee 21-0 21-2 20-5 21-7 
Over Wt dO Par ee Res ic SC en Ee ene 8-1 10-2 12-8 16°5 
Hmployeesioniaxo-day. weeks nee alae ce nieeeit int eerie 88-5 84-1 75-9 69-7 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
Employees in establishments providing paid statutory holidays... 98-9 99:5 99-1 98-4 
Employees in establishments where the following number of statu- 
tory holidays are paid for: 
AIG Foal Sie Pere RC ARE AMEE Tt, tro te Raat Ban Sim 8 oo ba cre pain & 6-5 6-9 9-9 10-6 
dad pte ce esp ns Tepe ae cEAR of trance suaya ee TS 8 TL ys ene 11-4 12-2 13-2 15-2 
FD Sieg eer Nae ae sti) cn i ei ae GE Sei So Ed eI 61-0 57-4 57-2 53-7 
Qt CM tie eo reed oe Re OEE RA et (ER ee i 13-6 16-1 11-3 12-0 
More than.9 esis inos Sones oe ee ote ee ee ee 6-4 6+9 7:5 6-9 
Vacations with Pay 
Employees in establishments reporting one week or more with pay. . 99-8 99-7 99-7 99-2 
One Week with Pay 
After: ess thant] svearl. ue, yeoman see er oe 55-8 47-9 44-4 48-4 
LEV CATS eres Net eto ce CUE ROE OE ee rere 9-2 8-2 8-4 10-8 
SeLvace NOtSPECILIEC erp. ane ete lds ae iee tee os eT 1:8 6-8 3°5 1:7 
Employees in establishments providing two weeks with pay...... 96-0 97-7 96-9 94-6 
Attersiveariorléss Rests ee nee oe eee oe eee 87-0 88-5 88-2 86:0 
CAT Ser tyoey eae rset Sic ARO oie Ree ee eae ome 5:0 4-6 4-2 4-9 
iia) de A Senin ae UP Meee ae Aa ee AN Oe ee ee 8 “8 7 “8 “6 
OLY. CATS Fay, ch lpce Apeeciecee st estes ae Crees ite ISP aE eter ree: A 1-6 1-9 1-7 2-1 
Others soo iiuc ns thie ae Aapieioci ieee ene HL he ae 1:6 2-0 2:0 1-3 
Employees in establishments providing three weeks with pay....... 63-8 60-6 54-6 48-3 
Aitensl0py ears (Or essie aenee Pert ea eee oe eee oe eee 5-4 4-0 4-] 3-2 
LOFVCRTSAH.H cerry See ee eee RNA eee oC aan ere 43-4 32-1 23-1 16-7 
DOBYV CAT Se i¥ ethic tC fedsts ee as eee ET sites ns ore C2 14-5 14-7 11-8 
COS ST =) eae i ae AR A IO fein ce npr oh Venema s 3s = atk ERIE is 7°8 10-0 12-7 16-6 
Employees in establishments providing four weeks with pay........ 5-5 4-4 2-5 2-1 
AT tere25 ay CATS vata tracy appire oe COPMIGN, oere ett ect eee enn, tee 4.2 3-2 2-1 1-9 
Ot eR Te Sart ee oe ee A EE A, Se 1:3 1-2 “4 -2 
Employees in establishments providing other vacation periods...... — “1 1 1 
Bonus Plans Ne 
Employees in establishments where year-end or Christmas Bonus 
TS DAL cB scar ce ee AUN ea eter a S-Ni ie. eae 32-4 — — —_— 




















(1) Includes a small number of employees of establishments reporting alternating weeks of 5 and 53 days 


who could qualify for the three-week vaca- 
tion could become eligible for a vacation 
of this length with 15 years’ or less service. 

While vacations of four weeks are still 
comparatively rare, about one in twenty 
office workers may now become eligible for 
a vacation of that length; in October 1950 
only one in fifty was in an establishment 
which provided such a _ vacation after 





Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 


(Continued from page 1610) 
Donald Man: Tallman Construction Co 
Ltd, additional airport development. Regina 
Sask: North West Electric Co Ltd, con- 
struction of airport lighting facilities. Cold 
Lake Alta: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, con- 
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lengthy periods of service. Then, as now, 
the period of service required to qualify 
for a four-week vacation was 25 years in 
the vast majority of cases. 

The latest survey of working conditions 
showed that almost a third of the office 
employees are in establishments reporting 





the payment of year-end or Christmas 
bonuses. 
struction of approach lighting. Fort 


McMurray Alta: Yukon Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of dwellings. Comox 
B C: Marwell Construction Co Ltd, addi- 
tional airport development. 


Prices and the Cost of Living" 


Consumer Price Index, October 1, 1954 


The consumer price index remained 
unchanged at 116-8 between September 1 
and October 1. Among group indexes, food 
remained the same, while a decrease in 
clothing was counterbalanced by slight in- 
creases in shelter, household operation and 
other commodities and services. 


Food stood at 113-8 at both September 1 
and October 1 as lower quotations were 
reported for meats, apples, root vegetables 
and coffee while eggs, butter, bananas, 
oranges, fresh and canned tomatoes, lettuce 
and canned salmon were higher. 

Further slight advances in both the rent 
and homeownership components raised: the 
shelter index 0:2 per cent from 127-2 to 
127-4. 

Substantial decreases in fur coats, com- 
bined with smaller declines in women’s and 
girl’s cloth coats, women’s suits and hosiery, 
wool dress material and a number of items 
of men’s clothing, resulted in a decline of 
1 per cent in the clothing index from 109°5 
to 108-4. 


The household operation index moved 
from 117-2 to 117-3 as increases for electric 
stoves, dishes, coal, telephone rates, ice and 
laundry soap more than offset decreases for 
mattresses, cotton sheets, irons, washing 
machines and toilet paper. 

Other commodities and services moved 
up 0:3 per cent from 117-6 to 117-9. The 
predominant changes in ‘this group were 
advances in health services, drugs and 
cosmetics, ‘higher local transit fares in 
Vancouver, and lower prices for camera film 
and a few items of personal care. 

The index one year earlier (October 1, 
1953) was 116-7. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 115-5, shelter 124-5, cloth- 
ing 110-3, household operation 117-5 and 
other commodities and services 116-0. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, Sept. 1, 1954 


Seven of the ten regional consumer 
price indexes declined between August 2 
and September 1, two advanced and one 
remained unchanged. 


Food indexes moved lower in seven 
cities and higher in three as decreases were 
reported for pork, lamb, fresh vegetables 
and coffee, while mixed changes occurred 
in beef, butter, eggs, fresh fruits and 
canned foods. 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at back of book. 
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Rent increases were recorded in_ six 
centres but there was no change in the 
remaining four. 


Generally lower quotations for men’s 
hats, work clothes and underwear and 
women’s street dresses andi stockings 


resulted in declines in clothing indexes in 
eight cities, while the Montreal and 
Toronto series were unchanged. 

Mixed price changes recorded throughout 
the household operation group were reflected 
in decreases in six cities. Increases were 
registered in two centres while the Halifax 
and Ottawa series showed no change. 

Among other commodities and. services, 
although scattered fluctuations were recorded 
in automobile operation, radios and toilet 
soap, indexes remained at the same level 
in seven cities. They were slightly lower 
in two cities and higher in one. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August 2 and September 1 
were as follows: St. John’s —1-0 to 103-47; 
Winnipeg —0-7 to 115-7; Montreal —0-6 
to 116-6; Halifax —0-5 to 114-8; Toronto 
—0:2 to 118-8; Saskatoon-Regina —0:2 to 
115-1; Ottawa —0-1 to 116-9; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0:3 to 115-7; Saint John +0-1 
to 117-7. Vancouver remained unchanged 
Atel oe 


Wholesale Prices, September 1954 


Mainly reflecting a decline in vegetable 
products, Canada’s general wholesale price 
index receded 0-2 per cent to 215-3 in 
September from 215-8 in August. Of the 
remaining groups, animal products and 
textiles decreased fractionally while four 


other groups increased and chemicals 
remained unchanged. Compared with 
September last year, the general index 


declined 3 per cent. 

Vegetable products dropped 1-5 per cent 
to 194-2 from 197-1 in August, responding 
to price declines for coffee, cocoa, potatoes, 
onions, vegetable oils, livestock feeds, 
imported fresh fruits, canned fruits and 
dried fruits, which outweighed increases in 
grains, milled cereal foods and raw rubber. 

In the animal products group, weakness 
in hogs, lambs, fresh meats, cured meats, 
hides, furs and _ leather  overbalanced 
strength in fishery products, eggs, lard, 
tallow and butter, netting an index decline 
of 0-3 per cent to 228-9 from 229-7. 


_———e 


7¥On base 1951—100. 
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Textile products eased 0°3 per cent to 
230-1 from 230-8, reflecting lower prices for 
worsted yarns, worsted and woollen cloth, 
raw wool, both domestic and imported 
cotton fabrics and cotton yarns. Raw 
cotton was the only sub-group to move 


higher. 
Price increases in fir lumber, cedar 
lumber and cedar shingles contributed 


mainly to an increase of 0:5 per cent in 
the wood, wood products and! paper group, 
which moved to 289-0 from 287-6. 

An increase of 0:5 per cent in non- 
ferrous metals to 168-1 from 167-3 was due 
to higher prices for pig lead and electro- 
lytic zinc. In the iron and steel group, 
higher prices for steel plates and steel 
sheets accounted for a gain of 0-3 per cent 


in the index, which moved to 212-2 from. 


211-5. 

Lime, plaster and sulphur were respon- 
“sible for an increase of 0-1 per cent to 
175°9 from 175-8 in the non-metallic 
minerals group. ‘The chemical products 
group remained unchanged at 176-7, as 
increases in tartaric acid, industrial gases 


and lead compounds used in paint materials 
balanced decreases in zinc oxide and super- 
phosphate. 


Farm Product Prices—The index of 
Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets declined 1:8 per cent to 204-1 from 
207:9 as both field and animal products 
declined. Field products moved down 3 per 
cent to 162-6 from 167-6 when lower potato 
prices in both the East and West proved 
more important than advances in all 
eastern grains and western flax and rye. 
Animal products receded 1:1 per cent to 
245-5 from 248-2, influenced by lower 
prices for hogs, lambs, raw wool and eggs 
in Western Canada which outweighed 
advances in eastern eggs and cheese milk. 


Building Material Prices—The price 
index of residential building materials 
moved up 0:2 per cent 'to 278-6 from 278-0. 
Responsible for the increase were plumbing 
fixtures, cedar shingles, metal weather 
stripping and fir timber. Non-residential 
building materials also advanced 0-2 per 
cent to 120-4 from 120-2 as increases 
occurred in plumbing fixtures, steel sheets, 
brick, plaster of Paris, turpentine and lin- 
seed oil. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1949=100 


Index 1949= 106 





1953 1954 1954 


Between mid-August and mid-September, the United States consumer price index 
dropped 1-3 per cent to 114-7 (1947-49=100), the lowest point it has reached since last 


April. It was the second successive drop. 


The decline was attributed largely to food price cuts. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, September 1954* 


Time lost in industrial disputes resulting 
in work stoppages increased sharply during 
September compared with the previous 
seven months. Two disputes, one involving 
2,500 farm implement factory workers at 
Toronto and the other 4,000 plumbers and 
steamfitters at Montreal, accounted for 66 
per cent of the total workers during the 
month and caused 72 per cent of the total 
idleness. 

The question of increased wages and 
related causes was a factor in 12 of the 
21 stoppages in existence during September. 
Of the other disputes, four arose over 
union questions; two over reduced wages; 
two over reduced hours; and one over the 
dismissal of workers. 

Preliminary figures for September 1954 
show a total of 21 strikes and lockouts in 
existence, involving 9,815 workers, with a 
time loss of 127,582 man-days, compared 
with 20 strikes and lockouts during August 
1954, with 3,959 workers involved and a 
loss of 48,210 days. In September 1953 
there were 41 strikes and lockouts, 17,012 
workers involved and a loss of 126,306 days. 

For the first nine months of 1954 pre- 
liminary figures show a total of 131 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 39,464 workers, with 
a time loss of 594,873 man-days. In the 
same period in 1953 there were 137 strikes 


and lockouts, with 42,656 workers involved 
and a loss of 505,184 days. | 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in September 1954 was; 0-15 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 
August 1954, 0-06 per cent; September 
1953, 0°15 per cent; the first nine months 
of 1954, 0-08 per cent; and the first nine 
months of 1958, 0:07 per cent. 

Of the 21 stoppages during September, 
one was settled in favour of the workers; 
three in favour of the employers; five 
were compromise settlements; and three 
were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month nine stoppages were 
recorded as unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been: received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; garage 
workers at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953; and women’s clothing factory workers 
at Montreal, on February 23, 1954.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GazettE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken from 
the government publications of the countries 
concerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Munistry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in July 1954 was 80; 
and 11 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 91 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in pfogress 15,700 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 78,000 days caused. 


Of the 80 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in July, 10, directly 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


involving 1,300 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 32, directly 
involving 2,300 workers, over other wage 
questions; nine, directly involving 1,600 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 28, directly involving 4,400 workers, 
over other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and one, directly involving 
100 workers, was in support of workers 
involved in another dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for August 1954 show 
350 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, in which 140,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
3,600,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for July 1954 were 375 stoppages involving 
230,000 workers and a loss of 3,750,000 days. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 


communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 


Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


ListeNo. 7a: 


Accident Prevention 


1. International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Proceedings, 39th Annual Convention, 
Coronada, Cal., October 4-8, 1953. Work- 
men’s Compensation Problems, 1953. 
Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1954. Pp. 189. 

2. National Industrial Safety Confer- 
ence. Proceedings, Scarborough, May 14th, 
16th and 16th, 1954. London, Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents, 
195455 PomiH: 


Accidents 


3. Illinois. Department of Labor. 
Division of Statistics and Research. 
Annual Report on Compensable Work 
Injuries, 1953. Part 1. Work Injurwes 
reported. Springfield, 1954. Pp. 24, 40. 

4. New York (State). Department of 
Labor. Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics. Injury Rates, New York State 
Industries, 1952. New York, 1954. Pp. 64. 


Agriculture 


5. International Labor Office. Voca- 
tional Training in Agriculture. Part 1. 
Seventh item on the agenda. Geneva, 


1954. Pp. 78. 

6. Parsons, Howard L. The Impact of 
Fluctuations in National Income on Agri- 
cultural Wages and Employment. Cam- 


bridge, Harvard University Press, 1952. 
Pp. 58. 
American Standards Association 

7. American Standards Association. 
Adjustable Force Traffic Control Signal 
Head Standards. ASA D10.1-1951. New 


York, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 1951. 
Pp. 14. 
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8. American Standards Association. 
American Standard Practice for School 
Lighting. ASA A23.1-1948. New York, 
Illuminating Engineering Society, 1948. 
debs inet teh 

9. American Standards Association. 
American Standard Practice for Street and 
Highway Lighting. ASA D12.1-1953. New 
York, Illuminating Engineering Society, 
Ea: lig dy Bes 

10. American Standards _ Association. 
American Standard Safety Code for 
Mechanical Refrigeration. ASA B9.1-1953. 
New York, American Society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers, 1953. Pp. 19. 

11. American Standards Association. 
American Standard Safety Code for Port- 


able Wood Ladders. ASA A14.1-1962. 
New York, 1952. Pp. 18. 
12. American Standards Association. 


Building Exits Code. 
Aged a DOSstene 
Association, 1952. Pp. 136. 

13. American Standards Association. 
Safety Code for Mechanical Power- 
Transmission Apparatus. ASA B15.1-1953. 
New York, 1953. Pp. 49. 


12th Edition. ASA 
National Fire Protection 


Business Records 


14. Ketchum, Harry W. Record keeping 
for Retail Stores. Washington, Office of 
Domestic Commerce, U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, 1948. Pp. 18. 

15. Traweek, Stella. The Use of the 
Punched-Card Method by a_ Clothing 
Manufacturer; a Case Study of Nordis of 
Dallas. Austin [n.d.] Pp. 32. 

16. Traweek, Stella. The Use of the 
Punched-Card Method by a Motor Freight 
Line; a Case Study of Red Arrow Freight 
lanes: nes sAustin’ ods pegs 

17. Traweek, Stella. The Use of the 
Punched-Card Method by a Retal Grocery 
Chain; a Case Study of Henke & Pillot, 
ines Austins moses 2s: 

18. Traweek, Stella. The Use of the 
Punched-Card Method by an Apparel 
Specialty Store; a Case Study of Volk Bros. 
Company of Dallas. Austin [n.d.]_ Pp. 23. 

19. U.S. Department of Labor. Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 
Records to be kept by Employers under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended. Title 29, chapter V, Code of 
federal regulations. August 1952. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. 2. paris. 


Civil Service 


20. Canada. Parliament. House of 
Commons. Standing Committee on 
Banking and Commerce. Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence, Bill 463, an Act 
to amend the Public Service Superannua- 
tion Act. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 
3 Volumes. Hearings held May 27-June 7, 
1954. Comprises Nos. 30-32 of the Minutes 
of the Standing Committee on Banking and 
Commerce. Ist sess., 22nd Parliament, 1954. 

21. Great’ Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Civil Ser- 
vice; Hxecutive and Clerical Officers. 
London, H.M.S.0., 1954. Pp. 47. 

22. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Office of Personnel. Career Service 
Opportunities in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, prepared by Division 
of Employment. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
BPowb2: 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


23. U.S. Civil Service Commission. A 
Guide for the Placement of the Physically 
Handicapped woth “ed. Part 3.  Ship- 
building Positions. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954; Pp. 302. 

24. U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. Civilian Amputees in Action! 
Through the Comeback Services provided 
by the State-Federal Program of Voca- 
tonal Rehabilitation. Washington, G.P.O., 
1948) (Ppr 28. 


Discrimination in Employment 


25. Berger, Morroe. Racial Equality 
and the Law; the Role of ‘Law in the 
Reduction of Discrimination in the United 
States. Paris, UNESCO, 1954. Pp. 76. 

26. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Anti- 
discrimination in Employment. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Civil Rights 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, United States Senate, EHighty- 
Third Congress, Second Session, on 8.692, 
a Bill to prohibit Discrimination in Employ- 
ment because of Race, Color, Religion, 
National Origin, or Ancestry. Washington, 
Ser s19544- Pi 410, 


Economic Conditions 


27. Administrative Staff College, Henley- 
on-Thames, Eng. Economic Controls. 
Henley-on-Thames, 1953. Pp. 15. 


28. Illinois. University. Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research. Cor- 
porate Profits: War and Postwar, by 
Richards C. Osborn. Urbana, 1954. Pp. 79. 


29. National Planning Association. 
Opportunities for Economic Expansion; a 
Report of the NPA Steering Committee. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 25. 

30. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. Hconomic Statis- 
tics. Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Economic Statistics of the joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, Congress 
of the United States, Eighty-Third Con- 
gress, Second Session, pursuant to Sec 5(a) 
of Public Law 304, 79th Congress. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 363. Hearings 
held July 12 and 13, 1954. 


Employment Management 
3l. Administrative Staff College, Henley- 


on-Thames, Eng. Notes on Important 
Writers on Administration. Henley-on- 
Thames, 19538. Pp. 14. Includes short 


biographical sketches of Frederick Taylor, 
Henry L. Gantt, Frank B. Gilbreth, Henri 
Fayol, Mary P. Follett, and Edward T. 
Elbourne. 

32. Hall, Herman Skerry. 
the Cost of Breaking-in Personnel. 
inde Pp. a: 

33. Michigan. University. Bureau of 
Industrial Relations. Personnel Manage- 
ment in Small Manufacturing Companies, 
by Stering H. Schoen. Ann Arbor, 1954. 
Pp. 9: 

34. Minnesota. 


Minimizing 
Urbana 


University. Industrial 
Relations Center. Auditing your Man- 
power Management, by Dale Yoder, 
Herbert G. Heneman, Jr. and Harland Fox. 
Minneapolis, Published for the Industrial 
Relations Center by the University of 
Minnesota Press, cl1954. Pp. 37. 

35. Peterson, Robert Lenus. Personnel 
Management in the Small Organization. 
Urbana [nde Pp 3: 


Industrial Relations 


36. Great Britain. Court of Inquiry 
into a Dispute between Employers who 
are Members of the Engineering and 
Allied Employers’ National Federation 
and Workmen who are Members of Trade 
Unions affiliated to the Confederation of 
Shopbuilding and Engineering Unions. 
Report. London, H.M:S.0., 1954. Pp. 48. 

37. Rising, Frank. The Riddle of Labor 
Relations. Detroit, The Author, 1954. 
Pp, 60. 

38. U.S. Bureau of Labor  Statisties 
Labor-Management Contract Provisions 
1953: Prevalence and Characteristics of 
Selected Collective-Barganing Clauses; 
Premium Pay for Weekend Work, Holiday 
Provisions, Paid Time for Washup, Clean- 
up, and Clothes Change, Paid Rest Periods. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 22. 
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Labour Bureaus 


39. Gold Coast. Labour Department, 
Report for the Year, 1952-53. Accra, Gov- 
ernment Printing Department, 1954. Pp. 43. 

40. Hong Kong. Commissioner of 
Labour. Annual Departmental Report for 
the Financial Year 1952-53. Hong Kong, 
Government Printer, 1954. Pp. 118. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


41. Administrative Staff College, Henley- 
on-Thames, Eng. Trade Union Law. 
Henley-on-Thames, 1953. Pp. 13. 

42. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor 
Legislation, September 17, 1952-July 1, 1953. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 157. 


Labour Organization 
43. Administrative Staff College, Henley- 


on-Thames, Eng. The Organization of 
Trade Unions. Henley-on-Thames, 1953. 
Ppolg: 


44. Confederation Internationale’ des 
Syndieats Chretiens. Le droit de Coges- 


tion des Travailleurs. X1eme Congress, 
La Haye, 2-5 Juillet 1952. Brussels, 1953? 
Pp. 495. 


45. Downes, Albert James. Printers’ 
Saga; being a History of the South African 
Typographical Union. Introduction and 
introductory notes by L. A. Motler. 
Johannesburg, South African Typographical 
Union, 1952. Pp. 824. 

46. International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. Report of the Third World 
Congress held at Stockholm, 4-11 July 1953. 
Brussels, 1954. Pp. 541. 

47. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. Official Proceed- 
ings of the 49th Convention held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, September 14 to 19 
inclusive, 1958. Denver, 1954. Pp. 368. 

48. Jensen, Vernon H. Nonferrous 
Metals Industry Unionism, 1932-1954; a 
Story of Leadership Controversy. Ithaca, 
Cornell University, 1954. Pp. 328. This 
book describes how left-wing elements took 
over the leadership of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

49. Ontario Federation of Labour 
(C.C.L.). Proceedings of the Convention 
held at Windsor, February 6 and 7, 1953. 
Toronto, 1953; Pp. 28.12: 

50. Trades Union Congress. ABC of the 
TUG tondon, 14: Pp. 24, 


Labour Supply 


51. Angers, Francois Albert. Evolution 
de la Structure des Emplois au Canada, 
par Francois Albert Angers et Patrick 
Allen, Montreal. Pp. 112. 
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52. National Planning Association. 
Needed: a Civilian Reserve ; Recommenda- 
tions of the NPA Special Committee on 
Manpower Policy and a Report by Helen 
Hill Miller. Washington, 1954. Pp. 49. 
The Committee studied the need for execu- 
tives and specialists to serve the American 
government in case of anational emergency. 

53. Social Science Research Council. 
Committee on Labor Market Research. 
Labor Mobility and Economic Opportunity. 
Essays by EH. Wight Bakke, Philip M. 
Hanser, Gladys L. Palmer, Charles A. 
Myers, Dale Yoder, and Clark Kerr. 
Cambridge, Published jointly by the Tech- 
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Hervé Baribeau Heads Quebec Employers’ Association 


Hervé Baribeau, Lévis industrialist, was 
elected General President of the Profes- 
sional Association of Industrialists at the 
10th annual convention of that Quebec 
employers’ organization held at La Malbaie 
in mid-September. He succeeds Paul H. 
Frigon of Drummondville. 


At the opening of the convention Mr. 
Frigon expressed the opinion that “the only 
really effective remedy for the present 
slump in the textile trade is the best 
possible output on the part of labour and 
the keeping to a minimum of administra- 
tive costs, while seeing to it that Ottawa 
enforces the present law on textile tariffs 
to the letter, especially between the United 
States and Canada”. 


Listing some of the conditions that are 
indispensable for social peace, Mr. Baribeau 
mentioned the full observance of justice, 
which means respect for the rights of man 
and especially the right of ownership; the 
pursuit of the common good; respect for 
authority and for the hierarchy; respect for 
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the institutions freely set up by men; con- 
tinual concern about improving the lot of 
the workers; healthy social legislation and 
a sincere desire for peace. 

“The PAI,” the said, “understands per- 
fectly well that peace depends to a very 
great extent on the orientation of the 
labour movements and on the attitude 
adopted by employers and employers’ 
organizations towards the unions.” 

In addition to Mr. Baribeau, the Execu- 
tive includes: Eugéne Gibeau, Honorary 
President; Jean Louis Héon of Montreal 
and Paul Beaubien of Chicoutimi, Vice- 
presidents; Lucien Corbeil of Marieville, 
Honorary ‘Treasurer; Marcel Allard of 
Montreal, Honorary Secretary; Paul 
Normandeau of Drummondville, Director 
of the Study and Social Action Service; 
L. G. Lamontagne of Montreal, Director 
of External Relations; and Claude Lavery 
of Montreal, General Secretary and legal 
adviser. 
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TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











Week Ended August 21, 1954 | Week Ended July 24, 1954 
Total Males | Females | Total Males | Females 

Total civilian non-institutional population............ 10, 272 5,110 5, 162 10, 254 5, 102 5,152 
AP Givilianiabourmtorce see onee Eero tie eerie 5, 569 4,339 e250 5, 556 4,332 1,224 
PersonslatiwOrk. esas s Geel in a rea ec 5, 066 3,970 1,096 4,891 3, 853 1,038 
S5 HOUTSIOF MOTO he Sea ee eee 4,748 3,795 953 4,584 3,695 889 
Less than 35 hours..... A Ae ae OES mci 318 175 143 307 158 149 
Usually work 35 hours or more.................. 143 116 20 118 92 26 

(a) laid off for part of the week............... * * ‘e = * = 
G)gonshortutime. ee eee 35 26 - 34 24 10 

(c) lost job during the week.................. ¥ - . = ¥ 

(d) found job during the week................ ss z sy - = "2 

(e)' bad weathers era et ee eee ee ee ee 29 28 i 27 27 : 

CE) Cal nese tas a a a on nee ene eae eS 18 14 Le 15 10 7 

()pindustrialedispute. se ceeeee seek cee “3 : “3 * * 

(1) Syaca tlOM one ces ue Peery tee oe 33 26 Ms sl 12 5 

(i) Bother. meer eet oat eee cee eae eee 14 11 ¥ 12 be * 
Usually work less than 35 hours................. 175 59 116 189 66 123 
Persons with} jobs notiat workscen- -seeeeneien aor 329 223 106 493 336 157 
Usually work 35 hours or more.................. 320 220 100 476 328 148 

(a) Jard\ofi for tullaweeks sense seer 14 10 ~ . = ~ 

(b)iibadcweatherers. a sn eee eee eer as id = * * * 

(@) Allitesag See 5 io me tee es 42 35 “ 41 34 - 

(da) vindustrialidisputesenes nee ee ae My x * . 3 * 
(Q)P vacation yn cc are eee one heron oe ees 250 162 88 418 280 138 

(f) > other seen ee tec aera eee Geer “ - = G ~ 

Usually work less than 35 hours................. = ~ * 17 nd 4 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (1)......... 174 146 28 172 143 29 
B. Persons not in the labour force................... 4,703 771 3,932 4,698 770 3,928 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work.... 167 110 57 180 116 64 
(b) ikeepingihouse a-ha cebirnee ee ee 3,505 - 3,503 3,514 uF Sole 

(G@)BeoIng tolschoo see eee ete rere ~ a! a 12 es S 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle................. 977 633 344 944 622 322 
(e)\others.Ga. cues see cae ee oe eee 49 24 25 48 25 23 


(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all these who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 

Notes: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada as a 
whole in all characteristics. 

* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—-PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Week Ended August 21, 1954 Week Ended July 24, 1954 
— 5 Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Part-Time | Total Full-Time | Part-Time 
Work Work Work Work 
| 
Totallooking for work seston ene 191 178 13 188 173 15 
Without:iobssen-c-c eco ee eee 174 163 ll 172 161 11 
Dndersl month ee eer eco 60 _ = 62 — — 
I—'3 months ss eee als seem 61 — — 57 _ — 
4— Ginonthist: ceria ee cts 26 — — 25 _ —_— 
i—12 monthsien ene ee oe eee 21 — — 22 —_ — 
13—=18;months:-2. See eee ee x — _ y — — 
19—and OVer ai een ee hose ee = — — "i -— — 
Worked Pen 9 5c oa ee eee aean 17 15 “ 16 12 be 
ITA hours. 7 ae ee eee ag = = Ms = 
15—s4 hours’..saee. street ee oe 13 11 11 y * 





Nore: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada as a 
whole in all characteristics. 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 21, 1954 


(Estimates in thousands) 





The Labour Force 


Peta enielen ee cp., Mus Bin crete ee ee ee 
PNCTICULGUTA Rite nae Sino ou: 
INon=Acriculgural overs ae cance... 


Mines me nereyryts shrcrs ches spins ante « Loe ot boty, 
PN oriculcural yess cite cs sean seb she 
Non-Agricultural..................... 


IH GMALCS Henan seer clas reas a dislecion ol ke auc 
Aoriculcuralieecers series eee cc a nee,. 
WNoneArriculturalsne ace saa eee 


PA TEA pear sel fie en Meise fc cake ee ly Gta 
14—19 years 
20—24 years 
25—44 years 
45—64 years 
GoRVeaTS ANGIOVEE anges os sa. .aedenae 


Persons with Jobs 


INSERT cat ak cos a nen eda Rees Ree 
INon-Agriculturals,....2:200.+ces-.-- 


IM alegre erratic tdos oe ctahosls ce ka bs 


Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
SOLE SCXOS Rrra one ate octal. ta naltin kee 











Canada 


174 











(1) Includes estimates for certain remote areas in Ontario, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada 
as a whole and 1-8 per cent for Ontario in all characteristics. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








Period 


Atlantic 


Quebec 


Ontario 


Prairies 


NOAG = cyte Sewer crcet sincere aa dterehe wi sinis ease st 
TOS0=—POtalee meee ono curse cls ates Grea sos Se 
HOD Ota lene sco nite cide sas ah sees 
HOO 2 = LOLA eR Bade cric a acters nated oan 
POR —-ALOtAl MPP acicieie c cic caine 6 ciceuaye OE 


1953—January—August...............-.+- 
1954—January—August.................-. 
e 





18, 005 
13,575 
46,033 
35, 318 
34, 294 


22, 272 
20,768 


48, 607 
39,041 
104, 842 
86, 059 
90, 120 


58, 065 
62,605 


17,904 
12,975 
25,165 
23,560 
27, 208 


20, 182 
20,914 


9,159 
8,815 


112, 627 
115, 874 


51, 670 


III 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 




















































































































v ao 
bd a | BIER Gx 
ES eae aa | #28 B 
; =§ S93 | 8a © Ho | BSS = 
Period si $4 | 5.8 5 Pig | ea P| ee € 
S8 | q|S8| Sel » ey cu ere | s = 
Boe § Pe ee ee 5 g.4 | so 8 3 & SG 
SF a go | ¢.5 iS = a legs We z| £ 
SAY ac) SO | 6F is &0 S| ga0 ES = S 
= O |B és) 7) < So |S A o) H 
1951=—Notal avec. nies hee te ate AO) GROW ear ooclloaonaullesoccc 25 890 \steren eevee tice eres 5,402] 114,786 
1952= Total Mean ses staat oes eats CODA Ge OOO eretalneee eerie 16, O71 | Ree ale eters eee sees 1,526| 85,029 
1953-— Total eee yee onens eerie 10,021] 6,339) 1,855] 3, 185/13, 766} 17,250) 879] 26,492/10,380) 966} 91,133 
1953—January—August............ 6,743] 4,128] 1,245) 2,145) 8,152) 14,788} 588) 17,173) 5,962} 690) 61,614 
1954—January—August............ 7,124] 4,973] 1,519] 2,037] 8,597} 9,473) 607) 20,873/10,222| 468) 65,893 
Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Aprioul: Utilities, ‘ 
f es Transpor- Finance, Supple- 
cataets Forestry, Manu- Construc- Cc tation, : ca 3 aan mentary Total 
Fishing, | facturing tion a Sr earacae Labour De 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
& Trade 
1943—A verage............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. 3 7th ile 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............. 4] 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
x1949—Average............ 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—-A-verace..o... 4.400. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average............. 76 302 62 230 199 32 901 
1958—Average. .22..c0 ness 73 330 70 250 215 34 972 
1952——-Hebcuatya eats 82 287 47 216 193 30 855 
Marchittcr sameeren: 75 293 48 217 193 31 857 
Annan en ae 64 293 53 222 194 31 857 
YR gee a aces ee ete 70 295 59 227 198 31 880 
JUNGH OMe ene ere 12 295 61 231 202 31 892 
Jails eae ae ee ies 72 297 70 234 198 32 903 
INUEAIEN aon ccln do oeounr 78 308 75 234 198 32 925 
September........... 80 315 74 236 203 33 941 
Octoberyee ene 83 317 78 238 205 34 955 
Novem beter cera: 84 321 75 242 206 33 961 
December ere 7 325 62 244 205 34 948 
1958—January.............. Up: 321 58 246* 203 34 934 
IRA OMEN Zan Apa ae pnor 70 326 55 234 205 33 923 
March yen eee ere 62 328 57 234 210 33 924 
A DEIN A ers eee 60 328 63 Doi 210 34 946 
Miah rab inca caer 69 331 72 246 214 34 966 
June dace, ccm ene at 75 Soo 1p? 251 216 34 981 
Tubyue eta. tk 330 76 253 212 30 983 
ATI CUST SMeeHm Recah 80 334 81 253 212 34 994 
September........... 80 337 82 356 224 35 1,014 
Octobenses. eon 78 333 83 257 226 35 1,012 
iNovem bere... eee Te 328 76 256 224 35 996 
December........... 71 333 69 255 225 35 988 
1954—January............6. 65 322 56 245 223 34 945 
HebLUALy eee er cee 66 325 54 247 225 33 950 
INGRAM, os bh dn bbe buyer 62 323 54 245 226 33 943 
PA pr eee Rote 59 322 59 251 229 34 954 
IM diver trea: art 69 320 67 253 232 34 975 
Jtinek See waecur as: 74 325 70 259 Pi 35 1,000 
July eee 80 323 Tel 262 233 35 1,010 








x Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. . 
* Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employees having 15 or more employers—At August 1, employers in 
the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,525,943. 

















Year and Month 


1947—A verage 
1948—A verage 
1949—A verage 
1950—A verage 
1951—A verage 
1952—A verage 


618.910) 8) | ee! vellefee v0 6 6 016) ele, Bia. 6) 0). » 


CeO Dnata ce CCH Cert ance eer ar Te SACO 


LOH Ga AWV eral © meeralerats mieie rove eo. cet oleic oun eter areret 
Aug. Th: GUST Seen 4p ie ce ina en ee Na 
Jan. (fem Oo) Sipe teers deter sects ir eecasopatets 
Feb. il, TAOS) ON ed Sena cates ie ee Se 
Mar UPD D seme rte sh eros ears Pics csiaies 
Apr he TRGB hs5 bn Ae eas Bae a ana eee 
May SP ODS meperea mer oe eet srercvetcnnrclste aleve! & 
June 1. TOES Aaland is Sere a os niece ame 
July el OS Seamer er tet o Sate tens eo ar 
Aug LOO merae HeycPaie cts techs ofan so 
Sept ih. URGE: ote Shite e ae eae arenes 
Oct Ih, [IOVS SRSA Shee Aes Meee 
Nov Hen Somme idea ae pt. aia ch eit ans 
Dec DL OS Si eRe oe pean Ga ate asvtauatay ats < 
Jan. UO Fy AIR ey eecec ea cic. cletesays epiteiless 
Feb. [PRM Ate Be, Seely ecu cho eos geen: 
Mar TT, « IMSL nla Py 2s A in ee a 
Apr. Ih, UO Se ee aed ate Benoa et a 
May LPs OS A ene Saivaty cys sve sion oxovares 
June Pe OD Aerator al tae a shake al 
July LPO SARE ee na A Wor oni een siete ther che: > 
Aug Ib) ROSY. ac ee 7 beer ne ee 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at August 
1, 1954 








100-0 





| Newfoundland 


FPOoONORr Wee NOWHOONRrOHROW 























rs 

3 : 5 

Sere 3 

‘) S 5 Sikes 

SU 3 re 2 = Ro) B 

a > cs = Ss 2 id 

or ° o a= cq fan} 8 

eae! za vA ey o) = Nn 
93-3} 92-1) 104-3) 97-8} 94-7] 93-6) 97-2 
102-6} 99-6) 105-2} 101-2) 98-9} 97-2) 99-5 
100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 
110-3) 95-6] 102-6} 100-5) 102-7} 100-8} 100-8 
112-6) 100-3} 109-0} 109-2) 110-4} 103-9} 106-0 
123-2) 104-0) 109-5) 113-4) 112-0} 106-0) 111-4 
116-4) 101-2} 101-4) 112-8) 114-7) 107-2) 116-0 
132-4] 107-7} 104-0} 118-9} 113-2) 109-6} 118-9 
116-7) 99-3} 107-8} 113-8) 114-5) 106-7} 113-5 
110-8; 101-0) 100-6) 110-6) 113-1) 104-0) 106-2 
103-7) 97-9} 98-6} 109-7) 112-9) 102-5] 105-7 
104-0) 96-9} 96-6} 108-3) 113-2) 102-9} 105-7 
108-3) 97-4) 94-8) 109-1) 113-4) 104-8] 109-2 
118-8} 100-7} 99-6) 111-8) 113-7] 106-7) 115-1 
119-6} 103-9} 100-4) 113-7} 115-7} 109-3) 119-7 
124-6} 104-2) 105-4) 114-0) 115-4) 110-5) 123-3 
124-7} 104-0} 107-1] 115-6) 116-5] 111-1] 123-3 
119-8} 104-7) 102-2) 116-2) 117-1) 110-5) 123-9 
125-2} 103-9) 101-9} 116-3] 116-3] 108-7) 124-1 
121-1] 100-2} 102-3) 114-6} 114-8] 108-8) 122-7 
105-8) 97-5) 99-7) 108-7) 112-3) 104-7) 115-9 
96-0} 95-4) 97-6) 105-7) 110-8} 100-9} 109-5 
102-4] 95-2} 96-8) 105-2} 110-2} 99-6) 108-7 
93-4! 93-3) 91-3} 103-5) 109-0} 99-9} 107-4 
97-6| 92-8} 90-2} 104-5) 109-0) 100-4) 110-0 
111-0} 96-1) 95-4) 107-7) 110-7} 103-2) 116-9 
115-1} 99-2) 97-8) 110-6) 112-2) 106-2) 123-0 
119-4} 99-9} 100-3} 110-8} 111-2) 108-5) 127-3 
0-2 3-4 2-3) 28-3) 41-7 5-2 2-6 





























5-4 


British 
Columbia 





BRWOINASEARHOR & RARDO 


He bo G9 KO Co A bo 


9-2 





Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2. EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 





Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month ae eT ore etl 2. ee ae ee la : 
eekly eekly 
Bimploy- | Aggtenete|Aver8se, Wages and| Emmploy- |A@ETaERt| Av er08° Wagesand 
ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 

1947——A'verage se a. .ee ae ae ee 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
1948—Average................. 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1940=-A-verape\n....- . dee ave 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—Average................. 101-5 106-0 104-4 44,84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Average................. 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 61.25 
1952—Averdiger- ane oie 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1953-—A Veracern V4 mance ae. 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
Aug. EC OD 2 rc Aenea... eee 114-1 142-7 125-4 53.89 110-3 139-9 126-7 55.70 
Jan. Jt ULB ae eee Ree 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. LS ODS eae steno ee 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-22 58.82 
Mar 1, 1953 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apr TOI O DS ae aeicpaeee eee 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
May Le LOS Mei cae ete 110-9 148-2 133-9 O1.02 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June i Nebel As Tota Pa ray Miners. hae 112-4 151-5 134-4 bi. 12 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July 1 1958. certo eae ae 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug APT ODO sete as. yond eee 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.62 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept ep RUS Sie RR eae i bs 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct bled at 8 os eee) Sevan ee 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Nov d Weyer at Ts) oe era a ee 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Dec Tre tO5SS eet 58 ee 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
Jan. ee O54 a eines (eee 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. Le Oba ee eee 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar 1419540 ett 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr p Wad Gay: Weare BO Be. Beeb ee 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
May HW B25 Ys Sie oe yb oe on Nay 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June LS 1954-0 eee enna te 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
July i Regge Ho ts: ae ea le 0 eh 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Aug. dU feat 57: MR elk 5 A Pe 112-1 155-0 137-6 59.12 107-9 150-7 138-9 61.06 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging). (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells. (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction. (5) Transportation, storage and communication. (6) Public utility operation. (7) Trade. 
(8) Finance, insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, 
business and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


er 
eee 


Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 





Average Weekly 


: Wages and Salaries, in 
Area and Industries EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS Dollars 


Aug. 1,| July 1, | Aug. 1,} Aug. 1,| July 1, | Aug. 1, | Aug. 1,| July 1, | Aug. i, 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 


(a) PROVINCES 


Wewioundlands. 0... £00.85. .0. isa 138-1} 134-9] 156-6] 201-9] 196-9] 244-6] 54.86] 54.79| 58.62 
Prince Edward Island................ 119-4 | 115-1] 124-6] 156-7 | 152-3| 162-7] 44.27] 44.58 | 44.02 
Shes Saree ee. 2 en 99-9 | 99-2 | 104-2] 132-8] 132-0] 134-5] 49.73] 49.77 | 48.26 
New Brunswick...................... 100-3 | 97-8] 105-4] 131-8] 129-5 | 135-6| 49.71] 50.08] 48.65 
GREES seas. oe See G yh ee eis 110-8 | 110-6] 114-0] 152-3 | 151-0] 150-4] 56.44 | 56.09 | 54.43 
7h eit kt: eee en 111-2 | 112-2} 115-4] 154-6] 155-5] 155-5] 61.51 | 61.34] 59.66 
Rita 108-5 | 106-2] 110-5] 145-6 | 141-4] 143-4| 57.06] 56.63] 55.30 
Gasiatchowall.t. |... 01-1. .<.5. 00s. 0k 127-3 | 123-0] 123-3] 175-0] 166-7] 165-1 | 56.92 | 56.10] 55.49 
Alberta......... no ee ee 136-8 | 130-9| 135-2] 185-4] 176-6] 181-9] 60.18 | 59.90] 59.84 
sritishaC@oluntpiaes ane cee occ: . le oa 111-4 | 109-2 | 114-2) 157-7 | 156-5] 159-5] 64.621 65.40 63.83 
CANAD ARE fei sd) hess 142-1 | 111-7) 115-6] 155-0] 153-9 | 155-3] 59.12 | 58.98 57.52 
(b) MEerRopoLiTAN AREAS 
Sut UOMES +c. ccs St ct ee ee 118-8 115-8 123-2 161-1 155-3 161-3 43.75 43.25 42.14 
SRILA eee < Se Seine DR eStart 92-6 93-9 98-3 121-0 121-7 128-4 61.34 60.82 61.27 
Halifax SSE oc Sh SERNAME OBES Crate ne er 112-7 111-9 113-6 150-6 148-7 147-0 47.52 47.27 46.05 
OADM OMIM. cc oct em so sa cette cleus 97-1 98-3 100-9 126-1 130-2 125-7 46.60 47.54 44.69 
QA NESase Bole o> SAE eee ee 114-2 113-8 113-7 155-4 152-1 151-2 48.36 47.49 47.19 
Sherbrooke sree t etc eos ok hcns 99-6 99-3 104-1 132-0 126-7 134-5 47.80 46.04 46.65 
ebhreeshrversmeere ste. « ss evi e eb as 110-0 107-5 107-4 149-0 148-0 139-7 55.65 56.59 53.45 
Drea MONCVillea see ey ee ook eee ee 67-7 67-2 83-4 89-5 88-3 110-4 51.33 51.06 51.50 
Montreal rier ej coittiiis «nose setae 110-5 | 111-5] 113-3] 151-6 | 152-2] 150-9] 57.30] 57.00 55.21 
Oviawa—-El lle ua ash wees cs ck elo 112-4 112-1 109-7 157-5 155-5 145-6 55.22 54.65 52.17 
RECT DOLOUR Hee oc v.cmieeis < obs snide ale 96-2 97-3 98-0 132-3 134-7 130-2 61.64 62.01 59.57 
Ostia warren. eh Moa icc ceee 133-3 139-2 160-8 168-7 174-5 207-0 64.45 63.86 65.58 
ENT aoe chia ISH aa <0 ey Ris «cre brtst tees 145-0 | 145-3} 167-5} 213-6 | 217-4 | 244-5] 67.18 | 68.26 66.56 
Sim@atoarinesme, sate. ondeedee 109-1 | 109-7 | 122-3 | 149-0 | 149-6} 163-4} 67.21} 67.06 65.75 
PE OLONCOm Pet anc 2 eS occ soca 119-1 120-9 118-6 169-5 171-0 161-7 63.00 62.61 60.37 
Earn il Commerc hoteerats sited ciereie: 103-2 104-2 ta? 140-8 142-8 147-0 63.29 63.55 61.24 
Brantiord eerie. tee it tee ckce ie 80-9 85-0 85-5 | 108-3} 114-2} 110-8] 58.73 | 58.88 56.82 
(GFAIIBS base. oc Sesh ae Bee On ee 99-0 98-8 | 106-0] 1386-6} 1386-9} 148-9 | 54.22 | 54.47 53.38 
Kitchene tare morte crest so aiciclae 102-5 | 103-7] 107-6 | 148-6] 145-2] 144-41] 57.01 |] 56.98 54.66 
SUC D Ub yaeeeer Meer they. eae ces iskenece 9.6 sasuhres 137-1 | 137-0 | 133-9 | 186-0] 184-3} 185-8] 72.63 71.98 74.27 
ILO: , ond 5 OBO aes ROR eee 109-3 | 112-7 | 113-0] 150-7] 156-2] 152-7) 55.94] 56.24 54.84 
SEhgits 4. 6 SAAR Oe eee 123-7 | 123-0 | 125-2] 191-4] 191-5 | 188-2] 75.25 | 75.67 71.24 
\WSti Ye 6) 0's. ns SG GR ee eee 89-4 97-1 | 113-6] 120-0] 1380-5] 151-9] 67.64] 67.78 67.42 
DSU LeMVLAPIe a cet isc acs cc oes 101-9 | 109-3 | 142-8} 141-0] 144-9] 191-6 | 70.60] 67.65 68.58 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 112:5 | 108-6 | 126-6} 153-5} 147-6] 168-6 | 61.21 | 60.97 60.06 
WANT PCO eC OE orcclae icon sedsae: 105-5 | 104-6} 105-3 | 144-6 | 141-9] 137-4] 54.34] 53.77 51.87 
IRE STIL acig ee Soe He Oe eee 127-0 | 124-6 | 113-8] 184-4] 178-5 | 153-9 | 55.45] 54.74 51.74 
SAS Ka LOOnme ner rico aie ota cise 129-6 126-6 124-4 182-8 177-1 168-2 52.66 52.21 50.45 
UGLITION CON ERN ite ines oe ior nics one evs 150-1 148-1 152-8 213-1 211-0 224-3 57.81 58.00 59.85 
COED sy ou Tee ees SERS ee 139-2 | 183-3 | 132-7] 194-8 | 185-2 | 176-8} 58.83] 58.39 56.15 
WAN COUV GHEE Ne Meee sais oe bn Melo oe 104-2 | 103-2] 103-9} 147-6] 146-6] 141-4] 61.99} 62.18 59.64 
WAGE n.d 5 hee ee 112-8 | 111-0} 109-1) 158-2) 156-5 | 151-5] 58.35] 58.64 57.85 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 89-9 90-6 86-7 | 135-3 | 134-6} 128-7] 60.03 | 59.30 59.21 
Bae fresie Z Ves Le Cite See 113-5 | 111-5] 114-7] 154-5] 152-0] 153-0] 69.93 | 70.03 68.54 
Manitaccurin een eeren temic asco. snes 107-9 | 108-8 | 114-4] 150-7 | 151-7 | 153-9} 61.06] 60.99 58.93 
Wurable Goods 19... e.ec . skeen. 114-4 116-2 125-0 159-5 161-5 169-1 65.45 65.24 63.59 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 102-4 | 102-4] 105-2] 142-0] 142-0] 188-8] 56.84] 56.83 54.10 
Wonstruction Merrett cd tse er has Haire 124-2 | 118-0] 135-4] 185-3} 175-1] 200-7] 61.79 | 61.41 61.34 
Transportation, torage, communi- 
patient. SOE ; os - ae a eee 113-2 | 111-5] 115-9 ara ae te Sea eo Ente 
Public utili HOLM Pete he cece: 121-4 | 119-4] 117-8 : : ; : 
ade. ; Mapes wy be oe I teem 114-0 | 114-7] 111-8 ae pee ye ore oe Sige 
Finance, insurance and realestate...... 127-8 | 127-3 120-6 | 164- . : ; : : 
DELVICCL AR Maen. oer oe nc oc shee sale 118-8 | 117-0 | 113-1] 156-9 | 154-6} 144-2 | 38.46 | 38.50 36.76 
iGdustrial COMNOSItegan ss. 4. (ae cee- 112-1 | 111-7] 115-6 | 155-0} 153-9] 155-3) 59.12) 58.98 57.52 


we SR eee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
. apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries. : : ; : A 
2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as wellas to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 














All Manufactures 





Durable Goods 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Non-Durable Goods 





























Year and Month : Average | Average Average | Average 
pers Hourly | Weekly DN STARE Hourly | Weekly ae 

ours | Earnings | Wages ours | Earnings | Wages 
No cts. $ No cts. $ No 
1945—A verage...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 44-7 76-7 34.28 43-7 
1946—A verage...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 S200 42-6 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 37/2 42-3 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48 82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 
1953—A verage...... 41-3 135-8 56.09 41-6 147-1 61.19 40-9 
Aug. Wy, Ww esse 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57.29 41-1 
*Jan iL, MBB... 38-3 134-0 oleae 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 
Feb Wee HOB IS) pe 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 
Mar i, UBB 5.65. 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 
Apr iby WOBBE  oAL 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41-8 
Wie th, WER oe 41-8 135-5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 
June IF 953 aes 41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41-3 
July I, UGB. 5 ae 41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 40-8 
Aug. ihe US oc 41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60.90 40-6 
‘Sou, dt, M68) 41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 40-6 
Oct LOO nee 41-5 136-6 56.69 41-9 148-5 62.22 41-1 
iNowen mlemeLObor 41-4 137-4 56.88 41-7 148-8 62.05 41-0 
Dec Le 95 3208 41-2 138-4 57.02 41-7 149-5 62.34 40-7 
*Jan ily, ibys 5 5 38-5 140-4 54.05 39-1 150-1 58.69 37°8 
inte, ih, diye. 40-7 140-4 57.14 40-8 151-4 GLa 40-6 
Mar. 1 L954. 4 41-1 140-6 57.79 41-3 151-6 62.61 40-8 
Apr. 1954 eee 40-9 141-0 nO 41-0 151-7 62.20 40-7 
May eal O54 see 40-6 141-8 Ni aM 40-9 152-3 62.29 40-3 
June il a Ray: ee 39-8 142-2 56.60 40-0 152-1 60.84 39-6 
July 1571954. 2.2. 40-5 141-6 tft) 40-9 151-6 62.00 40-1 
Aug il SOL954 ee 40-6 141-1 57.29 40-9 151-6 62.00 40-3 

















Average 
Hourly 


Earnings 


cts. 


130- 
130: 


Nor CON Or RON Oe Or Ww A100 CO on CLNNDOK CO 





Average 
Weekly 
Wages 





*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 
CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 











Average Hours Worked 











PN oss gt: RRR a aye rn een cre na MO nl 


TOrntO:neo is sts te re eee ne ee 


Windsor so ae astwltersis soatie" orders are eau eee ee ee 
Winti peg seks: oie er eae ee Mee et eine eee 
VanCOWVERY rc te oe ete ee ey cle 
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Aug. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, 
1954 1954 1953 
42-1 42-8 40-9 
41-3 41-0 41-2 
42-6 42-9 42-8 
41-6 41-0 42-3 
40-3 40-4 40-6 
40-3 40-2 40-0 
40-5 40-8 40-3 
39-9 40-1 40-3 
38-2 38-1 38-3 
40-3 39-8 41-1 
40-3 40-3 40-4 
39-5 39-8 39-5 
39-1 39-6 39-7 
39-9 39-9 39-6 
38-0 38-2 37-8 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Aug. 1, 


1954 


133 - 
120- 
122- 
128- 
148- 
135: 
145- 
144- 
168- 


134: 
150- 
158- 
167: 
133: 
167- 


RD -~100 0 Ror DOWNS 


(in cents) 


July 1, 


1954 


131- 
123 
122- 


OAHOWSD ASSOMOWE RON 


Aug. 1, 
1953 


129-6 
119-8 
116-3 
121-9 
144-2 
131-7 
136-8 
140-1 
161-3 


128-6 
144-4 
156-2 
168-5 
130-3 
161-1 


TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 












































Average Hours spa ae, 
Industry ---- ae a 
Aug. 1\July 1)Aug.1)Aug. 1|)July 1)Aug. 1 

1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 

no. no. no. | cts. | cts. | cts. 
POT ATA EID Septet Perch rte ete, AEs 3 sal leh SER Sete ss oem 42-7) 42-8) 42-8) 155-8) 156-1) 152-7 
(Wie Gallia nT Owned yer tear Ant oe oop he eee mi oe ate oe ee 44-0} 44-1} 44-1] 160-0} 160-8} 155-5 
0) GIR in tees kota. ee bes, een 45:6} 46-0) 46-0} 138-4) 139-1) 132-2 
Othersmetalaeaters! Sot. o in mo aee eee 43-1} 43-0) 43-0} 173-0} 174-0} 170-3 
EC LSAee eRe REN Aces rehome clap eee chee ca eee te 39:9} 39-8) 39-7) 152-3) 151-2) 153-7 
(Oe Eigse abe Ads as rere ROA CR ee ees Sa ee 38-7} 39-4) 38-5} 146-5} 146-3} 149-8 
@iRandimnatunalgcasaeeeeeae ee ee cone ee 43-4) 41-4) 43-5) 168-1] 166-9] 164-6 
INOnsin 6b alpen eee Ae cyace. chic) Sevan save aie eey eee 43-0) 42-9) 43-5} 144-9) 144-8] 140-3 
IME ARTUEACEUIPEN SS Geer eh eyetie es r ee ae eee ee 40-6; 40-5) 41-0) 141-1) 141-6} 136-0 
Hoodvandabeveragess natn os yee ees cee ee 40-9) 41-3} 41-5) 119-7) 121-4) 114-3 
MGA LED LO GUC ISMN eirwae tt. acetates tee 40-3) 41-4) 40-4] 147-1] 148-6} 142-0 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 38:1) 37-8) 37-7) 97-3) 101-1) 93-3 
(Gromaiay Tom FOROGKBUS mera ouesonecahanssbe asunubaceec 42-3} 42-3) 41-6] 138-6) 138-2) 129-3 
Bread and other bakery products................... 44-3) 43-7} 44-3) 106-2) 109-7} 105-3 
Distiledstandenig bulrg uOrs eee eee oes see 39-9] 40-9} 43-4) 157-9) 156-2] 145-6 
Lobacco and tobacco products. ..........-...4....+4s: 40-6] 40-6} 39-4] 142-7) 143-2} 137-2 
UD DETRDEOCUC Steptoe tye ears cies. make eect occ ny ace ae 41-0) 40-7} 38-8) 146-0} 146-0} 142-3 
HRCA CH ETE DLO CU CUS py ry er aeice a n.d See, eae og 38-8} 37-8} 39-1} 99-4} 100-4) 96-6 
Booumncshoess(exceptiribber) sae seeee ieee mente 38-7} 37-1] 38-4) 95-8) 96-7] 93-2 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 40-7) 41-0} 40-3) 108-9} 110-8} 107-4 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 37:3} 38-9] 37-3) 110-1] 111-7} 109-6 
Wioollentroodsiserr ae sana aan oe Soincokerescde oe thie 43-6] 43-1) 42-8] 104-2] 104-3] 101-7 
SHaMAnene woranillasy rxel wll, 554 n eds doanasomoaanecsaa 44-1] 43-0) 48-5) 112-8} 116-1) 110-3 
Clotnimnre text eancdsiut) pee eee eee ee ene eine 36-2} 34-6] 37-4) 98-5} 98-8) 95-4 
Menisiclothin peer yc aie ate te ake ea eee 35:4) 34-5} 36°5} 98-6) 97-2} 92-8 
Wiomengsie] ob liin gyms kasi tier eeeioe oie cnet a haere 35-1) 31-9} 35-7} 104-9} 103-3} 103-4 
ESTERS OO Cl Seger tRNA Be cy or Stes 8 ct ro fecn, eeemotY i orp? 38-1} 36-3) 39-4) 98-1) 99-3) 94-7 
~AWIG OSL YREXGITGHEN, (y's ae Sn RE BS ea RE ean 41-9] 41-7) 42-3] 125-4) 125-2) 119-7 
Sawenndep anime sian) |Saeeeeeeee eee en nee 41-5) 41-3} 41-9] 132-4) 132-3} 126-1 
VTE Te epee ON ee nee eee ec ter otis sic tcls skate ines 42-3) 41-6] 42-8) 114-2) 114-5) 110-2 
OTherawoocproductsneenie time ee ener: 43-1] 43-4] 43-7] 108-8} 108-4] 105-3 
HADECLEIDRO CU CUSM om Rehr da ceca inn nicest aye cn keo ae -....| 42-9} 42-8) 48-5) 161-1] 160-8) 151-8 
Rulpandspapermmnill sarees eee ean seeie cece 43-3] 43-1) 43-9) 171-1) 171-3] 161-6 
Other papemploducusten ey wert rwe al rtere er en: 41-7} 41-9} 42-4) 128-6) 127-4) 121-3 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-0} 40-1} 39-6) 165-5} 165-5) 158-0 
Fironmancisbeelaproductsm eee aie emis ia eee inet 41-1} 41-0) 41-3) 157-8] 158-1] 153-6 
ANraenouiligniea| anata) eTmiS., goccannhodaocogopopevoecese- 40-2} 39-5! 38-8} 164-2!) 167-4] 160-1 
Habnicated ancdistruccuralisbeela.n ss janie sere de ae 41-2} 41-6} 40-7) 165-8] 167-7) 163-5 
Elardiwranerand coo lS Mr ria atin eerie iris aera 40-9} 41-1) 40-6} 145-0} 148-6] 137-8 
Heating and cooking appliances.................-... 39-9} 41-2) 41-4] 138-8) 138-9) 132-1 
EFOTINCAS LIN US Reet Ree ee ee an aise eons ele ice ets 41-9} 41-2) 41-8) 156-7} 155-8] 150-5 
Machineryel ania Couringen rhe seeker a ce deers 41-3} 41-8) 42-3) 152-6) 152-7) 145-4 
Prim aryaironwan Gesbee lateness er mirc ace meeiee cee 41-1) 40-2} 40-7) 171-2) 171-1} 169-8 
Sheetametalaproductsmeenr ren eeierrn eric arene eon 41-2} 41-9} 41-6) 153-7) 154-4) 146-1 
MiTAnsp Och Ouse Culp Mem beer ieeernr emirate eee tees 40-0} 40-1} 40-9) 162-0} 161-1) 157-4 
ANTEX RAC BHANG| ENGI: moss om 5 Coon Gem Eee oa aun odode 41-1) 41-1} 43-0] 171-3) 168-5} 157-3 
IMO LOREVCUICLES mM tyne ar rene uaa crea te ctieasren Ore 39-1] 38-5) 40-6} 170-1) 170-2) 171-9 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............-.....| 38-7} 38-2) 39-7) 160-7) 158-8} 157-1 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment co OR ah ge 39-6] 39-8} 39-1) 158-8) 158-6} 157-5 
Shipbulldinszanderepaininoe sien ee ae acer 41-3} 42-2} 42-9} 150-7} 151-0) 144-4 
IN OnerrOus ma evAl PLOUUCUS: em .miean seer cei aac 40-7| 40-8} 41-9) 159-9} 159-7} 152-2 
ANiTocavmn tay FOROGITOWS, nou eva edadescoouncgeesa onsale 40-8} 40-1) 41-9} 145-8} 146-2) 140-8 
Brassean CeCODDEl DLOMUEUSie mee seni eincnien elite eeiaa 40-9] 40-5} 41-2} 150-6] 149-6} 143-3 
SimelpinceanGere liming ane pe ae eee cere 41-0} 41-3) 42-8) 172-4) 172-0} 164-7 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies..................... 39-9} 40-1) 40-4) 151-9) 151-4) 143-8 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 40-1) 40-2) 40-9) 167-3) 167-9} 157-4 
*Non-metalllic mineral products.....2...-...-.......-- 43-5) 43-3) 43-5) 142-2) 141-0} 136-1 
@lavaproducus mane tee poe ck eee rere recta 44-5} 44-6) 44-9) 132-9} 132-4) 123-1 
Glasstandrelass products a.m ee eres ser 41-5) 42-3} 43-6) 139-1) 138-2} 132-2 
Products omperroleum: and) coallin jc.) sees tae 41-8) 41-0} 41-0) 187-9} 187-9} 177-7 
Chem Calsproductsteeasen <b te aera veectraae sate 41-5} 41-1] 41-9) 147-2) 146-3] 139-4 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40-6] 41-5) 41-2] 120-7) 121-5] 114-3 
Anika igs Gnavel REM ao ong k cee soueon ou oreGonDn Ade 42-1) 42-2) 41-9} 168-1) 165-2] 157-6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 40-7) 41-0} 41-1) 116-8) 116-3} 111-7 
SI DUT leo OOUSS ee ei oe eects He onsen ne secre 40-9} 40-9} 41-4) 151-6} 151-6] 147-1 
INioracre hres Ke pReyersls}- cota ad Hemme Od deioning d.,dG0 Oe oat 40-3] 40-1) 40-6) 130-2) 130-8} 123-4 
Gonstruct! Oumar is oo ok oe oe tee et ete anne oc 41-9) 41-0} 43-0} 145-6) 147-5) 142-5 
Balding sanGdistricturesi saree ese cere vier eee 41-9] 40-8) 41-9] 157-2] 159-3} 156-0 
Highways nbrdgesianGestreetse muscle) lariat: 41-9} 41-4] 42-3} 121-4) 121-8) 112-1 
HMlectricrand movol ransporta tioned ee cities 44-5) 45-0} 43-6) 142-3} 140-7} 136-5 
SOT Vi COM eee eee ye raises fadevcpagetetend ane nee aterenr lave etna 41-2} 41-2} 42-0} 81-2} 81-9} 77-0 
Hotel lsancderestaurantseeiics acini cic icin teen 42-1} 41-8} 42-8) 79-8} 80-5} 76-1 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................... 40-0} 41-0} 41-3} 79-7) 80-6) 74-8 











* Durable manufactured goods industries. 





Average Weekly 
Jages 








1954 





Aug. 1 
1953 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Average 
Period es 
per Week 
Monthly Average 1945................5. 44.3 
Monthly Average 1946.................. 42-7 
Monthly Average 1947.................. 42-5 
Monthly Average 1948.................. 42-2 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42-3 
Monthly Average 1950.................8 42-3 
Monthly Average 1951.................. 41-8 
Monthly Average 1952.................. 41-5 
Monthly Average 1953...........:..0<0. 41-3 
Week Preceding: 
August Te TOSSEe.. ree eee 41-0 
Septempere Ihr 19538) ) ee bees: 41-0 
October DE TOSSES cere eee 41-5 
INowemlbersles (O03 sn cemeteries 41-4 
Decemberta les L9bdece ame 41-2 
January 1195425 ee ore 41-0 
HEDruAr Varela O0Ss4 sericea 40-7 
March Ise 1054s 2 Rader incre o 41-1 
April 11054 9. . Eater 40-9 
May LU e1054 5 yer. ete 3 40-6 
June Taso 4st). yea k ee a ee 39-8 
July Up iy erataas oo ath en aoe 40-5 
August ie, 19542) ae, eee 40-6 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


cts. 


141-6 
141-1 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average |] Consumer | Average 


Index Numbers (av. 1949 = 100) 


Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 

73:7 75-0 98-3 
71-6 77-5 92-4 
81-8 84-8 96-5 
92-4 97-0 95-3 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
105-1 102-9 102-1 
117-0 ibibo 102-9 
128-6 116-5 110-4 
134-5 115-5 116:5 
133-7 115-7 115-6 
133-4 116-2 114-8 
135-9 116-+7 116°5 
136-4 116-2 117-4 
136-7 115-8 118-0 
138-0 115-7 119-3 
137-0 115-7 118-4 
138-6 115-5 120-0 
138-3 115-6 119-6 
138-0 115-5 119-5 
135-7 116-1 116-9 
137-5 116-2 118-3 
137-4 117-0 117-4 


Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1954, are 38-5 hours and $54.05. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757; inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a _ job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 


From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form”. UIC. 751..and) form. ULC. 7577 ee 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 


Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: From U.I.C. 757) 





Live Applications for 


Hi 7 | * 
nee Unfilled Vacancies Eraployment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
October wmlO4S sce cea hiv chs aie a awviiianaae ya 41,047 22,870 63,917 56,725 30, 607 87,332 
CCtODer ELCs Orr meeee rin le ec ees woes emer raeols 20, 837 20, 629 41, 466 101,504 41,543 143, 047 
CLOSE LOD ORs eet een helo A ottahorse tins emis 47, 469 Loge 64,791 79, 760 53,314 133, 074 
@Metoperwel Gol ney errata. cre starve accesterconts eins ek aes 52, 427 16,205 68, 632 79,975 51,003 130,978 
WCtO DEM LODZ ieee oh cvonste + oust cate nays eee thay 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93, 699 49,140 142, 839 
Octopersiselohoreee ae SR ag See Rey Reece ORNS Mt Loe 24, 025 17, 806 41,831 117, 827 53, 453 171, 280 
INOVeIn Deruls LO DSmpemece is circa Gitield sepclavereclericksier- 15, 282 13,058 28,340 144, 520 60, 997 205, 517 
IDYevetstael cys oc lan Loh yaa ene icin ol ioe eke eeicrr 15, 446 11, 868 27,314 241,094 74, 513 315, 607 
Anuar yplel ODA rae caas aad? seein ees ae: 8,298 9,121 17,419 | 354,965 84,306 439,271 
HeEbEUAryMeelOD tee arene (hate o se eer Geers 8, 406 9,575 17,981 | 439,683 | 103,112 542,745 
Weel a 1b, THO nce mtn emtronictst tg ean ee a ren 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562,651 
Apriluip0p44-2 mena eee A een anee 11,434 12,293 23,727 | 466,120 | 101,933 568, 053 
Val nel diem ste Seer sey «etic eh rena atrs rs > gamers 14, 942 15,335 30,277 | 378,873 86,818 465, 691 
Une RN O DAs hoor oe outa somite eet meer ele 14, 284 15,790 30,074 | 237,848 76,782 314, 630 
tivated OD Antec ita nies ae a: tay ees foe oo acartalsaes cane 13,251 14,417 27,668 | 201,931 81,112 283, 043 
PATIOS DEL OD ACME icicle ocr creat coreg cr taee ee its} 12,913 25,026 | 181,457 77,396 258, 853 
Septemibenden! G54) see. ecto Aetna ee 13,691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 250, 879 
@ctobers Melon te Cea tec crac cece eer aap 16,388 13,018 29,406 | 170,883 71,561 242,444 





*—Current vacancies only. 
(:)—Latest figures subject to revision. 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
AUGUST 31, 1954 (7) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





Change from 





Industry Male Female | Total Miuiy 30 August 31 
1954 1953 











Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping......................... 929 383 1,312 — 407 - 597 
FOreStr yet 234 ere een ea eee en ae ree 1,785 3 1,788 | + 845 — 2,126 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................... cae 375 40 415 _ 299 - 177 
Metal Miining see 280: Sa teeny aerate yee eee any 159 6 165 + 19 _ 158 
Pie lS Pec hee oe BE eee or 133 g 142 _ 33 — 5 
INon=Metale Mining Sey eee err etait reas rere nen tear 29 3 32 _ 300 32 
Quarrying s@layaand) Sandpiaiiseee pe eee eee er 11 1 12 = 6 = 7 
Prospecting Son ikhs accel ae tie oie cis Sire eke erent ete 43 21 64 + 21 + 25 
Manufacturing 3. oe is eee cen ene 2,989 3,384 6,373 | + 626 — 4,612 
Roods*and Beverages sent en osetia oo ace acres 396 339 735 _ 758 — 1,038 
Mobacco ands lo baccomeroducts- sane eee eee 9 if 16 + 8 _ 30 
Rubber Products...... Se eee eae Aer en 29 14 43 _— 2 — 67 
Leather. Products: 4.25 ote ee ee eee es 88 181 269 + 51 — 225 
Textile Products (except clothing)...................... 102 221 323 + 91 = 125 
@lothines(Gextilesancd hur) peer eee eet cert eee 148 1,811 1,959 + 458 — 969 
IWOOURPLOCUGCEST eRe os ete ne ae re ene eer ee ae 357 93 450 | + 51 _ 274 
Paper. Broductssyct cl coe oe eee ere eae 78 58 136 + 38 _ 101 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries............... 118 95 213 + 44 ~ 157 
romandisceclee cod uctsrmeaer eee rie eee eter 399 121 520 | + 69 - 475 
Adige HO: INCOM, oo npoomoabocnoonupsensocue 706 54 760 + 420 = 147 
INon-Kerrous) MetaleProductsassassen ere iee saints 72 49 PAL + 27 a 189 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 211 135 346 | + 73 _ 134 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.......................- 55 18 73 + 8 - 121 
iProducts.ot etroleumsandi@oaleee ae eee ee 15 9 24 + 9 = 27 
@hemicalgeroductseee ace ee ee ee nee oe 140 77 ile + 16 _ 259 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 66 102 168 + 23 _ 274 
Construction a. At eee a eee ae 25177 72 2,249 | + 327 — 1,980 
General/Contractorsie. Sas ee eee eee ee ee ee 1,509 48 1,557 + 254 = LGV 
Specialelrade Contractors eee eee oe nee 668 24 692 + (3 —_ 423 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............ 561 236 797 _ 69 - 818 
SETANSPOLbaGiOle.e ae ieee Gee te ya tere ele ieee 474 93 567 _ 32 — 600 
SIRO]E CaM Ae at cinta crt aM anioi a: eB erG Taha ee A GT PE Se eck end 19 19 38 — 7 _ 47 
Gommiunication ata: soso er een eee: 68 124 192 _ 30 — 171 
Public Utility Operation..................060.0000+00000- 56 26 82 _ 5 — 126 
UTA Cee yo eee ee Ee ee 1,740 25226 3,966 | + 629 — 2,397 
At ae) Cevctcn (cM ae aR, eke a RAE ck rai Mere ate Me oer ces. FPR Paine 563 580 1,143 + 183 _ 573 
Rta ies © pean oer ELC Ee ete neta iL alee 1,646 2,823 + 446 — 1,824 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 583 504 1,087 + 122 _ 868 
Services. £40.83 ose. Sa eee co ae ee eee ee 2,405 7,281 9,686 | + 535 — 3,153 
CommunittvzorsbublichServicen eee iret tte 389 he NYY 1,506 _ 64 _ 510 
Governmentiser vices nese teeta eee 872 436 1,308 — 33 = 465 
ECKea tion ServiCe aie. slain es ore eee 94 90 184 = 228 — 190 
BUSINESS SEL VICE eee cc cma cite ears eisie erento: 554 358 912 + Py = 54 
Personal iSenvicens evecare ee One 496 5, 280 5,776 os 733 — 1,934 
Grand !Rot al recites sachs apse ohne Oe ee 13,600 14,155 27,755 | + 2,304 — 16,854 

















(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 2, 1954 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 




















et Unfilled Vacancies (*) 
Occupational Group —_———— 
Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers.... 1,510 821 Drool 
Glericalaworkers= ence ene 894 2,925 3,819 
Salessworkerstemm ide cir taneteranisct oe 1,330 1, 203 PES 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 540 5,919 6, 459 
SCA THCH MAP eEReT ere an eine eh LAN en gest ie RS at ate Sorgen 5 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,096 48 1,144 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 6, 227 2,438 8, 665 

Food and kindred products (ine 
LODSCCO) PE ery Mr niite cat 39 16 55 
iextilesclotoingweteyee nee: 151 1,950 2,101 
Lumber and wood products......... 2,552 5 2noon 
ul ps papers (ney printing) sa... 48 18 66 
Leather and leather products........ 80 122 202 
Stone, clay and glass products....... EGS eer een 16 
Metalworking wes cnrteia tyne. 472 31 503 
RV eCtri Calera ct arene SE SOM 172 19 191 
Transportation equipment........... 4 1 5 
IMEI TI eee te eerie aiee ir cae TOA fraser sts eke 104 
WonstructiOnew ean weer es 1,002 4 1,006 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 412 16 428 
Communications and public utility. . 73 9 82 
IMAGO CINGLIOAGIOS. Seb ackbausdaen se 182 184 366 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 746 59 805 
HHOTCIN ED Mey mete stryke Ueeaios os ketene 46 4 50 
IN VAKINICES ns ocicedadnoosa eee vonoLae PASTA eee ee eaten 128 
Wnskilledawonkerssemesenseiere ieee ee 2,089 756 2,845 
HOOdEaAn Gato Da CCOMMEN er eerie: 258 206 464 
Lumber and lumber products........ 142 12 154 
Meta lworkinguepene see eter acca. 61 13 74 
(Wonstrictionee meer ae eiia cle eee ie SOD al epee meas 825 
Other unskilled workers............ 803 O20 1,328 
Grand? fotalaee noe set 13,691 14,110 27,801 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 








Male 


4,354 
9,568 
4,011 
19, 834 
835 

1, 287 
76,597 


887 
3,473 
6,354 
775 
936 
204 
15, 956 
1,647 
1,612 
1,442 
13, 107 
10, 841 
384 
2,089 
13,010 
1,625 
2,255 


63,921 
1,365 
5,095 
6, 484 

18,590 

32,387 


180, 407 











1,076 
19,975 
8,327 
11, 236 


a 








Live Applications for Employment 


5,430 
29,543 
12,338 
31,070 

836 

1,449 

93,705 


1,338 
13,941 
6,519 
1, 223 
1, 843 

265 
17,107 
2,543 
1, 807 
1,442 
13,112 
10,939 

388 
3, 252 
13, 804 
1,920 
2,262 


76,508 
3,278 
5,337 
7,055 

18,595 

42, 248 


230,879 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 

















1944—1954 
che Applications Placements : 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
OA Rete eter Rita ire aac tisre Ske wis tanto ees 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,288 | 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
Ee Ee acd Slave Cece MRR ORE Eee Tae Orr ae 1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
RUE aS hali o,6t Ae COenS GREE Ieee 1,464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
LAOH: tilcic qiatSIG ene ORO EE Oe NOES ERT REET 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549, 376 220,473 769, 849 
EES sf cre 8 al cnn © Eee A RS Oe eee ee 1,197, 295 459,832 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
AO ater eee cor Tk. Ac Speticiehal Sy cytea eiatide anda: ev 1, 295, 690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464 , 368 219, 816 684,179 
DD Orme, Pree ett cte ss teceme tarsi histia sesbnrslencsiieithe. 1,500,763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
NE ot. crease. 216 B40. Oct RCE OE RT 1,541, 208 623, 467 2,164, 675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
1 ooh S cicyds coe oy et eI ee 1,781, 689 664, 485 2,446,174 677,777 302, 730 989, 507 
OSS ic, 5 a teas cane See ee a REE ees 1,980,918 754, 358 2,700,216 661, 167 332,239 993, 406 
IRSBSAE (CS) neaVOTONED).. pagu ao dans Soe uabOOR eA Ge 1,329, 865 548, 466 1,878,331 349, 453 216,518 565, 971 























TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIV 


K—Unemployment Insurance 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


























ee Month of August 1954 
‘ Receiving |—-- a 

Province Bo Se Days Benefit Amount of 
ca aa Ge Paid (Disability Benefit Paid 

the Month* Benefit Days in Brackets) $ 
IN war ound Lani climes aps Ahi cies wd), ccbetcyareirs are & excites 2,612 855 63, 530 (494) Pals Cy 
iPainee Bekhyemel Ilene. .n.o¢00 aohesaouccodentooveonudc 536 154 13, 573 (276) 37,418 
INGAAS COLTS eee eT beck aloe te atia asain acts ses Teele 3,746 170, 337 (3n596)) 541, 435 
ING wal runswiCkeerrarats Gse eh eanireiey cc tuisa fe, raat. 6,165 1,994 134, 644 e233) 423,547 
CO NUEL EY Cos orn 0 Ctaeen 8 Ieee eee Pisceecer 48,611 25.380 | 1,319, 515 (30, 467) 8,925,012 
ESA NEN) 5 cherdactuic GG oe SAE oa Rec ee eer 61,211 32,560 | 1,566,013 (23, 205) 4, 936, 647 
ANY LGW TDRIO eis B8c 0 5 cs chee oa eRe eNO ERS re Neier oe rere 5, 128 1,907 133, 936 (3, 908) 383, 873 
Sprsileennelavenngeiall, «-\ 3) Manca en Ob Ae eee Jean icirrcie res 2,042 748 45, 950 (918) 133, 140 
ENGR OYESE REV i Sues een ROE aE Toe OE eee i 6,369 Oaeoll 140, 411 G362) 449,070 
{Biverner tall oia Gyo) haa orehe pas olaeg adele elroy ueererraencte atom er oe ils}. Iai7/ 6,572 333, 689 (7, 008) O22 S23 
Towa, Conachs, Anmuaiy, WME. .cococannoncsousogs- 153, 241 77,150 | 3,921,598 (75, 467) 12,066,717 
(Motil @anadarm ulyel0D45— eee eee eee cree ne err 163, 425 TAL ADB) | Al Uy aS (76,310) 12,760, 098 
Woe. Canney, Auraicni, WEBS coseconoodeoosonnann 87,367 49,268 | 2,138,224 (6, 452) 6, 408, 827 

















*Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2.ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT AUGUST 31, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES* INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Sources: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Province and Sex 





Newfoundland......... 


Male 


Male 


 aeeauae rere 


eee 


Nip eritayas cake Seer 
Wisi etiee a ae aes 
Remiale we: Sasa 








item ae oo 8. 















































Days Continuously on the Register ‘August’ 31, 
1954 
6 and 5 73 and 

Total Tosa 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 ee Total 
3, 200) Clo) 557 287 387 701 476 848 2,099 ) i) 
on 0S OlmmGlo)) 518 266 361 667 448 770 2,164 iG) 
226 (—) 39 21 26 34 28 78 235 26) 
641 (9) 123 54 71 124 88 181 565 = (1) 
457 (5) Hil 45 51 88 66 130 399n aD 
184 (4) 46 9 20 36 22 51 166 (CG) 
S137 6122) 1,705 788 1,055 1,621 925 2,048 7,399 (22) 
6,952 (104) 1, 480 665 914 1,427 790 1,676 6,364 (18) 
1oIS5 CLs) 225 123 141 194 135 367 1,085 (©) 
7,514 (85) 1,408 780 898 1,361 842 2,225 5,658 (84) 
5,995 (66) 1,148 667 754 1,077 673 1,676 4,662 (27) 
1,519 (19) 260 118 144 284 169 549 996 (7) 
57,016 (1, 022) 9,845 6, 274 7,454 10, 248 7,229 | 15,971 43,032 (207) 
40,467 (638) 7,396 4,672 5,405 7,424 4,893 10, 677 29,427 (119) 
16,549 (384) 2,449 1,602 2,049 2,819 2,000 5, 294 13,605 (88) 
82,456 (910) 21,073 9,657 10, 153 11, 833 8,996 20,744 31222 90163) 
62,633 (654) 17, 205 801 7, 887 8,570 6,479 14, 641 21 LOSe (LES) 
19,823 (256) 3, 868 1,806 2,266 3, 263 2,017 6, 103 10,029 (45) 
6,549 (148) 1,699 469 727 896 601 Delon 4,028 (34) 
3,805 (112) 940 250 406 506 341 1,362 2,086 (23) 
2144 (36) 759 219 321 390 260 795 1,942 (11) 
2,296 (82) 494 238 244 351 238 731 1,134 (10) 
1,395 (23) 296 143 146 194 139 477 605 = (7) 
901 (9) 198 95 98 157 99 254 529 (8) 
6,718 (100) 1,876 646 797 953 607 1,839 2,694 (12) 
4,740 (72) 1502 441 574 598 425 1,340 WN eayy Gli) 
1,978 (28) 514 205 223 355 182 499 932 =(1) 
16,675 (224) 3,762 1,679 2,051 2,013 1,709 4,561 13,156 (61) 
IPA Oily. CNA) 2,928 IL reek 1,459 2,223 1,023 8,205 9,829 (48) 
4,660 (53) 834 502 592 690 686 1,356 3,021) (8) 
191, 258 (2, 667) 42,542 20, 872 23, 837 30,996 217d 51,300 | 111,287 (551) 
141, 489 (1, 860) 33, 350 16, 277 17, 957 22,774 15,277 35, 954 78,491 (368) 
49,769 (807) 9,192 4,695 5, 880 8, 222 6, 434 15, 346 32,796 (183) 

















* Shown in brackets. 


day, including short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 


The count of disability cases for 1953 represents all registers flagged as disability cases on that 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
AUGUST 1954 


Sources: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 



































: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices Seciiae erro aire ican 
Province 
Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
Newtoundlandenavs ec eee 1,106 ek Byes) La varAll 857 414 469 
Princestidwardslslanda.-ereiaeee cree 254 165 89 262 197 65 71 
INovar Scotia... neem ene a ere ee 5,911 3,130 2,781 5,971 4, 436 1,535 1,692 
INewebBrunswickenerceiee cc serecteeie eit 3,276 1, 808 1, 468 3,229 2,586 643 770 
Québeciess es ee eee 29,916 17,218 12,703 31,923 25, 1382 6,791 7,078 
Omntariotess +. dead cee < Caer eer is Coe 52,421 25,685 26,736 52, 582 43,691 8, 891 11,705 
MESTIYGO DSA ue es crete ee alee emt cals eee sae 3,195 1, 857 1,338 2,982 2,241 741 551 
Saskatehewatln.. cee sence en eer 1,213 778 435 1,124 817 307 292 
“Alberta, sceiik.. eect ce ae a eee eet eee 4,888 2,389 2,499 4,375 3,590 785 1,278 
Britishy@ columbia eee ater aan ere nee 10, 479 5, 263 5,216 10, 086 7,859 2,221 2,299 
Total Canada, August, 1954.......... 112,659*| 59,059 53, 600 113, 805+ 91, 406 22,399 26, 205 
TotaliGanaday Julyewd 954. eeeeeneeee 106, 269 56,712 49, 557 105,744 83, 867 21,877 27,351 
Total Canada, August, 1953.......... 74, 052 44, 689 29,363 74, 262 53, 163 21,099 19,006 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 16,195. + In addition, 16,282 revised claims were disposed of. 
these, 1,069 were special requests not granted, and 758 were appeals by claimants. 


pending ‘at the end of the month. 
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Of 
There were 2,211 revised claims 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS 


FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement 








Month of 
August, 1954 





Benefit year not established 


Claimants Disqualified* 
Not unemployed 


ol Sager s) S400. 61a) ee; © 0\'6 eo 0.00) «© S16 8 Olaie» Bete s(s-sle a:¢ scale sieeve db iedene el aie: wells 


@)6:\0.0) BIN8l O41 © O00. © Oo 8/046 ele) \0).0 00 0.0. 0 8) eee 9s 


Loss of work due to a labour dispute 


0: © 10) ,4) 018 6 Lee 00a oF. W oe © 0 0) ele 04 850 0 se 0 le ele se 6 


Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 


Discharged for misconduct 


Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............0ccscceeeeeeee 


Failure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women 


OTNETEVEASONS [Aten Se Tees ar tote c ee ts «eRe coe es helices, SA ae ae 


* Data for August 1954 include 6,093 on revised claims. 








Month of 


July, 1954 


Month of 
August, 1953 











8,513 8, 696 7,179 
7,057 8, 018 9,754 
2, 188 2,155 1/886 
787 507 78 
1,027 301 996 
865 737 646 
5,072 4,871 4, 285 
1,313 1,152 1,009 
1,670 1,925 1,311 

28, 492 28,862 | 26,813 





{ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.— ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 


MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














At Beginning of Month: 





HEL ye 1g een NE Pye cate retev aia afore coven sicie-<eiciorn/siennistesausrore iefehetenerelcver«tsveeretevenersrsus 
PIE Ayo. 5 Se Ss SOO BB On CRUG Gon OR Goce came Oocinn) Occuicn Soocmapcctecr 


OSS BYeverenaall VERS 5 Sar hye: eS Ae BES REED Onn aie ne eae Eien oar Shs ee Sa 


Total 


3, 180, 000 
8, 150, 000 
3, 161, 000 
3,317, 000 
3,342, 000 
3,339, 000 
3, 328, 000 
3, 276, 000 
3, 230, 000 
3, 220, 000 
3,197, 000 
3,171,000 
3, 161, 000 











Employed |Claimants* 


2,980, 500 
2,902, 200 
2,822, 600 
2,805, 300 
2,829, 400 
2,844, 200 
2,937, 000 
3,037 500 
3,076, 400 
3,100, 600 
3,085, 700 
3,060, 100 
3,041, 200 


199, 500 
247, 800 
338, 400 
511, 7007 
512, 600 
494, 800 
391, 000T 
238, 500 
153, 600 
119, 400 
111,300 
110, 900 
119, 800 





* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 


+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO SEPTEMBER 1954 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


















































Other 

ee 5 Household | Commo- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Onerattor | divicaand 

Services 
1940 anlar vaterae oe iciss cisisiers aceite eee eke 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
GSU Ee Vetereet ies etc » oe eevee rekces lz 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
PTE eS A eth ee 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
Nprilmeer ct he ee 2 ret 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
My ee TEN ck A eee 5. 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
Tico mia A Gee, 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
nly eee oe eee ee 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
TAT, ain Fable el i a 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
September. A ee 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
Rcripen ee be Ce ee 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
INOVEMTDEI ri errors « asiete cakes: 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
ID Yeverereall oYeies, Gaertn one oe 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
Rican Wott Beuit, Seow ced? & 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1OG0e-Manueyee Ack week moc aoe. 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
iD) Sata toa ane 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
IN Cae ot ee ee nt 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
eka Oc ges, 101-2 99-8 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
ni Ehgns | Se ae on Aa 2 i 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
Grae ee a 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
Uy ee ocean cae. 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101°6 102-4 
eee MN fide, enc ae 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
Sep mice wees a koe 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
Ortaver Me elise. ss. 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
Novembers une ten bo.. osu. 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
Decembor ee. isk ect he 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
a i ee 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1981 Fanuarys oles. atc ecescacee does. 107-7 109-9 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
RebrUnr yee nis So. cteas een 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
Aid | Sa rane 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
yal: 25 | ee Mga a nena 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
Ne es 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
Bilis =): 11327 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
HEA. 0 Ot Oe eee ene tee 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
AoA eS SA Geeiges.'s oes 115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
Soncembormee ee ee 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
Deli Men ee en cute W174 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
io em Derma ta csc: 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
Deca Per et vice skeen ahs 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
MON, ccc see ee 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 11881 111-5 
TCD ESIEN NL ay Se, ey oe a 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
Pepa tye ey ck esos 1S bas 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
Movers en, 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
iL oe le ee ae 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
Ge a ee ene ee 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
Tie I eg, Be koh rs cies 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
Julie? ceo aad ea 116-1 116-0 120-6 14-7 115-9 115-6 
ITE les eae eae 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
Stage zai) Nua enn ce 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
ersbore ek ede ts 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
ING VemineP lie e hese, ers os cess. 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
TD SCE CIE eect tees Gee ilet atte teis 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
apie - nea 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
is eee aeeies 5 RO Ses 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
EO l aa. coael roe 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
ISS, 2 nee 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
RVG Gort cosas cides 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
ETS. 2 ble ene 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
Wily We ie Lia. ao oss 115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
NGS «56 a eaten eee 115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
Sopiominer Mee bn es cote 116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 
CONS a eee 116-7 115-5 124-5 110-3 117-5 116-0 
i emcee fot nhc. cde: 116-2 113-4 125-0 110-3 117-4 116-3 
seer lass whois eecstoae 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
(a AR ee ee 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
MES Se aan em 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 
Mice 1 i a i ae 115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
Nous 115-6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
EEE ah yk Sep ea ee ee 115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 
"ET oss coun te eg 116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 oka 117-5 
NE, Pee oe ee Senet 116-2 112-1 126-6 109-6 117-2 117-6 
Lg ha a Se ee ea 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
September oe elas cimbercsenene 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
Ey eEs ere i classe code ciaiw 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 W708 117-9 
eS ee a ee ee eee 
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TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1954 


(1949 = 100) 


Sourcre: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 
- House- Com- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold |modities 


Sept. August Sept. O C 
peration and 

Ist, 1953 | 2nd, 1954 | Ist, 1954 Sart eed 
Stevohnis,) Nildes@)eecwtece se 102-8 104-4 103-4 102-2 107-4 102-0 103-5 108-5 
El alifax s, vcnteets vs cree 113-8 115-3 114-8 109-1 123-0 115-6 119-0 116-0 
Saint Johnive shite seca cies 116-1 117:6 117-7 114-4 122-1 117-9 116-4 122-9 
Montreal co sepash ce. arcs re re 116-5 117-2 116-6 113-4 133-6 110-2 115-9 116-8 
OGtawails cGeaeb ees seco 115-5 117-0 116-9 112-8 129-3 112-9 115-9 118-8 
(ROTONtO: Sica oe eaters 117-6 119-0 118-8 111-6 142-0 111-4 116-3 119-0 
IWinnipee=. cule stttoee lovee teeter 114-7 116-4 115-7 112-0 124-1 114-8 113-5 117-5 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 113-8 115-3 115-1 114-2 114-3 116-4 118-4 112-7 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 115-1 115-4 115-7 113-5 119-7 113-7 115-5 118-1 
HV Ait COUVEL neriremelsiertavere ase otters 116-2 118-1 118-1 113-7 125-5 113-1 125-5 118-8 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base— June 1951 = 100. 
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Locality 


Newfoundland— 


1=—StJJohy's: lee cercreve coterie eee 


P.E.1.— 


2—Charlottetown..............e00: 


Nova Scotia— 


OE alilaxceeyesne ce ceuise eros 
AS VidiOY =. cui ca tics tieernt atte 


New Brunswick— 


5—Monctony ena. scaciastene ence ac 
G—Saint Jol MN settee storatelstere oterawroare 


Quebec— 
i—Chicoutimitnecse shee cert ete. 


10—Quebees.n ses. ons coetente ome 
ti—Sherbrookels cscs ceenececa nest 


Ontario— 


(4 —=Brantiordune sce sche eee eee Lineker 


20-—North Bayreeeee- men cieentee oct 
Zi—OSHR Wate nek oe os cee eee eey 


24—SUCDULY cack ome worker iceleeeters 
25h OTONLO sc ede cen ree eeake ee eet 
26 = WADASOL se necerecrte ee eeeee 


Manitoba— 


2i=——-WINNIPSS cae dete cists inact ee 


Saskatchewan— 


D8 ——ILOG INE Mey stentciuercieitcare ric aetaereiticre 
29---Saska CoOnoncaestacss cote 


Alberta— 


30=Calgarycccssacsceivec sete tiesto: 
$1—Hdmonton.......606..6--sevese- 


British Columbia— 


S2—Erince! LUperbaswoene see eee 
hE Bil Gee e micros emoerase eos 
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Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 


ec i ec OCC er 


87-2 
81-0 
95-3 
95-3 





Round steak, 
per lb. 


co 
no 
CO ae I SS oS Tt 8 


far) 
oo 
x 


“I @& 
oOo oO 
ao oo 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Beef 


> 
lor] 
oy bb Gt Ww bw Gt Cc 


or 
(sy) 
bo 


i 
for) 
bo 











per lb. 


rs 
fs 
owe wow mt Oe tO 


Cs 


54-0 
55-5 
57°5 
57°7 


Hamburger, 
per lb. 











Source: Dominion 











Pork 
Sma Newent 1 
igo dee Seell ore a 
BOS | aed | Md | 6 
PER| FER) GGR| Bz 
3 > a a 
cts. cts cts cts 
80-4 77-4 47-0 58-7 
68-0 56:8 44-4 53-6 
68-3 53-6 52-5 58-5 
69-6 53-8 49-5 50-2 
71-0 52-2 51-1 52:3 
74-4 54-0 53°8 51-6 
69-7 65-0 48-0 47-5 
71-3 51-2 44-1 57-0 
69-5 48-3 43-0 60-2 
61-0 47-8 42-6 52:5 
68-5 51-2 48-0 44-8 
67-4 51-7 47-5 60-0 
69-2 51-9 46-5 59-9 
73-9 46-7 48-5 54:5 
68-0 50-4 45-5 56-4 
TI eoooanor 48-1 55:3 
75-7 47-5 49-8 51-7 
73-0 54-2 55:2 59-8 
74:2 47-4 50-7 55-1 
seeteeiete a AS * Sills eaves 
74-0 45-0 47-9 48-4 
73-9 47-7 44.4 58-1 
74-4 55-1 51-1 56-7 
67-5 “55 2 45-6 42-0 
73:0 43-3 47-9 49-2 
75-1 950-2 50-1 55-6 
d 
68:5 54:0 47+4 48-2 
63-7 54-3 49-8 54-2 
64-5 55-3 48-3 52-6 
d 
65-6 54-6 46-6 51-4 
60-8 46-3 46-5 45-1 
74:8 63-0 52:6 62-8 
72:8 56:3 49-0 62-0 
77-5 59-8 50-0 55-6 
75:2 57:2 48-4 53-8 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 
































ag | <8 Be 
Ra hee eg ihay o. ae 
% ata be EB SFO; ie ree > 
Locality a . a a 3 Kes Ea S= 
eVCie Sem Be ee) ieee bes lees lage 
2 dg | 2¥ & bp 3a Be | ak ak 8 3 
IG ED oO, Or. ed a =} ‘ a « R g RS ey 
ea | £21584) 3 2 | $2] fe | So] ee 
ag | 23 | SEs] eS | gs | ae | gf | 4s | $3 
So oa 2 Fa 600 0 a, ae Be} re 3 & 
-] em ea oO n fy ca} = eal 
cts. cts. cts. ts. , ‘5 : : : 
Newfoundland s cts cts cts cts cts cts 
1 Sta OWn Bieri oaks otek ceo el heseeene 8-3 12-7 20-4 10-8 57-2 73°3 32-0 74-0 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown............0.e0. 75°3 8-9 14-4 19-2 9-9 52-1 58-4 17-0 64-4 
Nova Scotia— g 
Simi SIDES <0 ne rior een eee 74-5 8-5 12-8 18-6 8-8 50-6 64-9 20:5 64-3 
g 
BS ViCNO nme ee cic tite seie wit orehereioveils er eves 72-8 8-7 14-0 19-2 10-1 50-8 65:9 22-0 65-6 
New Brunswick— g 
D—— MONCtON sane. tet Naw sate ebb acaeen 72-5 8-5 15-6 18-6 9-3 52-7 63-7 20-0 64-2 
G——Saintwolneemariat cid: secenicec tl. 77:9 8-4 13-3 18-9 9-0 49-4 67-6 21-0 65-6 
Quebec— 
Ngee © DT COU GIN eter earcsat toes oe cteleleiiew s aisle ne 8-4 16-0 19-2 9-5 55-2 68-4 20-0 59:6 
g 
BE eee ereertere rctatece Sriciorereena cen deat 82-3 7°8 12-7 17-6 9-4 46-2 65-3 22-0 59-4 
OQ MOontrenl vce ce ntcicicceictirstets.s cats 78-1 7°9 12-7 17-3 8-5 50-1 65-6 20-0 60-3 
10 —-QuebeGecaccaecieisisiersate <heacces es 79-7 7-8 12-5 17-9 8-9 52-7 65:3 20-0 62:3 
11 —Sherbrookessccsscieee ccs seiccs 81:0 aed 13-1 17-9 8-6 50-0 64-5 20-0 60-0 
SOLE eevetere ee eh re vc cher oFabcieicie wise | overess ohovers 7-8 12-7 18-0 8-9 47-2 58-1 19-0 59:3 
SM NT COMRLVELS csc o06'e.c.c ccc ee sieslpusw's omals 8-0 12-7 17°3 9-3 50-6 62-8 19-0 58-9 
Ontario— g 
14—Brantlordigaectesealite tines stores eece' 79-5 8-0 12:7 17-6 9-3 45-3 63-5 21:0 61-4 
g 
15 —- Corn wallitrse wre stcsrerreere a hereto sla s averels 7:7 12-7 18-1 9-2 46-7 61:0 20-0 60-5 
g 
LC HOLGaVV Alia tyes a cieteryettere arco oe a litte ave iersote 7:9 14-0 19-0 9-7 53-2 63-1 23-0 62-8 
g 
AEP GON teres eiccyavelcirciers ois ote 84-9 8-2 12-7 17-6 9-4 46-1 66-3 22-0 62-5 
18—Kirkland Lake.................. Good 8-1 12-0 18-9 10-0 51-4 69-2 25-0 61-8 
HG = Ton cL OTs cece cr ctorss ais cataroreratereveraarse 82-8 8-0 1 ABY/ 17-5 9-5 46-8 61-8 21-0 62-8 
PO S=IN feral JBE hy COOP AB nT as ANA aRepeoe oe peor 8:3 13-0 19-1 10-2 ADs |laepe sta 22-0 63-4 
Bl — OSM A WH crete etal /ciotoiate storie clare wie 76-3 7:9 12-7 17-5 9-2 45-5 64-8 21-0 60°7 
OO) LLL WAT RENEE aire rats titers) cee sioints 80-4 8-0 12-7 17-4 9-2 47-9 67-0 21-6 61-3 
LOS TOAMI DIS Le MN aT One ciienieniemiccorell rice sete 8-3 13-3 19-2 10-3 49-5 67-4 23-0 62-7 
24 SUC DULY ioe sitchin terse a cceasie 73°2 8-1 13-3 18-2 9-9 48-7 66-0 23-0 62-2 
25 LOrOneOn tact tortie dels ctecieleeians 79°8 7-7 12-7 17-4 8:8 44-2 62-8 22-0 62-2 
26—— Win OS OGaateicte precise ale aibia,aisvoass 74:6 8-1 127 17-6 9-4 48-8 64-1 22-0 61-9 
Manitoba— t g 
iV INDID OL yates «crates eieie/s e¥e:articctvers aie © 76-4 7:5 15-0 17-8 10-8 69-9 60-6 21-0 61-5 
Saskatchewan— t 
ZO ILOL INA MR aitiniee sferiouted ae sa ease 74-2 7-9 14-4 18-4 11-5 68-1 58-1 19-0 60-4 
t g 
29-—SAskatOOManis oc ccc ee ook seas se | neste s 7°8 13°6 17-7 13-0 64-4 57-9 20-5 61-1 
Alberta— t g 
SO — Cal Paryienrn. ctterictociae tea ee es 76-7 7-6 14-4 18-1 11-1 Pee 63-3 21-0 63-1 
gz 
Sl ——HIMON GON sr cictereaieleisicisic nels cc'se 78-6 (tl 14-4 17-9 11-1 64:3 59-3 20-0 65-3 
British Columbia— . t 
32—Prince Rupert...............+++: 91-8 8-5 14-0 18-8 10-7 Agi 68-4 31-0 67-1 
g 
DOTA eI che aersta loots Mia hele as ores 85-0 8-2 17-0 18-2 11-0 ve 69-8 23-0 66-6 
£ 
O+——VANCOUV CE. feicteiicciee cies ess ves sie 77-8 TN Beene 17-9 9-3 pe 62-9 21-4 66-0 
g 
Dm VACLODIG step int sta e eas ol eteieussensteieus 85-5 7°8 16-0 17-9 9-6 60-6 67-4 24-0 66:6 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Sourcr: Dominion 








Canned Vegetables 
: ; > Az! 
- wl y 8 s |S #| ca] 8 8 S| os z| 
ed 2 io a > 8 = a ee - Db 
Locality Boe | eS | eS ie eae | 8 Ghe | sang toe hee coi aete 
Gre a 53 AM Spf |) 299 | eo 1) Sais © ® 9 
eo | fe | 28 | Ba | cot | o8e| ese] Sse] ge | Bge 
Go| (de tise lite | See ees ee ae) ec onWene 
= — = I 3 > 
BEE) Sa | Bul Ss [Sasi age | she) 838) Fe.) gee 
oO = 4 m nD oe) Ay rs Ay 1S) 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— g 
1=St; John’s... ce. se 35:3 BY te | eerrresio oi B46 | Saeone 19-0 48-7 27-0 24-9 22-6 
P.E.I.— 
—Charlottetown......... steht Mach moan 29-1 382°1 27-7 19-6 21-0 24:3 23°3 21-4 
Nova Scotia— 
$— Halifax tiachss asawicsalsts 35:6 40-4 29-0 31-2 25-6 18-7 22-2 23-2 23-5 19-6 
A= SV AnOys vs sc.on sees cael 36:1 38-5 27-2 30-6 26-2 21-5 23-2 23-6 23-2 20-4 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton............... 36-2 37-6 28-3 31-1 25-2 19-2 23-1 22-6 23-2 18-5 
6—Saint John............. 36:5 39-0 29-6 31-2 25:9 18-0 22-2 20-7 24-4 18-0 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............. SH Il Gonase 29-4 34-0 26-4 Ib) Ne SGeo car 20-5 | 22-7 20-0 
Bull ewes cena 32-2 25-6 28-8 24-5 16-9 19-5 19-0 21-2 15-4 
9—Montreal............... BBISB ia ea dac 26-6 30-2 24-8 17-5 19-4 17-8 21-1 19-3 
10—Quebec....... Mae se By) Allene d Aa | ealoe, 31-3 25-2 17-5 20-4 19-8 21-0 18-1 
11—Sherbrooke............ Dae AN Aeros Brae 25-5 29-9 24-9 17-4 21-8 18-7 20-8 19-6 
12—Sorely eset cates cicsicne Soi dil eee chee 26-8 29-7 25-2 17-2 21-4 19-4 19-4 16-2 
13—Three Rivers........... BESO aaeaaio.c 25-0 30-0 25°2 {SG allagateoer 18-6 20-9 19-6 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford.............. 32:9 39-5 25:8 29-6 24-8 18-7 20-8 21-6 21-2 17-6 
15—Cornwall..............- 33-7 37-1 28-0 29-9 24-6 17-8 19-6 19-2 20-2 16-9 
16—Fort William........... 35:8 37-8 25-2 30-0 24-6 19-6 20-9 22*Ol|2 eee 18-4 
17—Hamiltons. cee caclees 33-2 38-8 26-3 30-9 24-9 19-1 21-5 21-0 21-6 16-2 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 33°6 37-4 27-6 31-8 25-8 19-4 22-0 21-4 22-7 18-3 
19—London................ 32-8 39-1 27-9 30-0 24-8 18-2 21-1 21-7 20-6 17-5 
20—North Bay............. 34-0 39-0 30-2 30-4 28-8 IN lGooadece 20-8 22-0 17-4 
21—-Oshawar... 0060200000005 32°8 40-4 27-0 29-2 23-5 18-0 20-2 20-3 20-3 16-6 
22—Ottawa..........0ce00 32:9 39:5 26-9 30-4 24-1 17-8 21-3 19-4 22-0 17-3 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-4 39-9 28-6 31-1 25-3 ihe aeeraelgon 20-4 23-2 17-6 
24—Sudbury............... 33-0 37°3 27-0 29-6 24-0 1834 |e asec: 19-9 22-2 15-4 
25—Toronto:.........2.606- 32°4 39-3 27-1 29-8 23-3 17-8 21-5 20-4 21-1 16-9 
m m 
Z6—WINGSOPs. care ce itvelie eee 33-1 39-6 27-0 30-6 24-4 19-1 21-7 19-2 16-8 15-7 
Manitoba— m 
Zi—WiIMNIpPeg.....-ccccnce as 85-2 41-1 22-7 29-0 24-6 18-3 21-9 22-0 16-7 17-9 
Saskatchewan— 
Phere d Sha oe ten on OGdean c 36-1 41-0 23-2 32-0 25-1 19-6 23-0 24-2 23-7 18-8 
29—Saskatoon.............. 35-1 39-3 21-4 31:3 24-5 19-8 21-8 22-0 23-1 19-5 
Alberta— 
80—Calgary yes aeeeicneecee 34-3 39-7 20-0 31-2 24-2 19-0 22-2 25-2 20-2 19-7 
31—Edmonton............. 35-1 41-7 21-8 32-9 24-9 19-8 22-3 25-0 23-1 19-6 
British Columbia— m 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 37°8 40-2 27-4 33-1 25-0 DES 24-4 28-0 18-2 17-3 
m 
So—-l rails. eed see 36:8 40-6 25:5 34-3 25-2 21-6 23-2 28-2 20-0 19-1 
m 
34—Vancouver............. 35-4 39-6 26-2 30-1 23-0 18-6 22-0 26-0 15-3 15-2 
m 
36-——Victoriaie. cee Nee 35-1 40-1 25-9 30-6 23-0 18-3 21-8 24-2 17-9 16-2 
Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. | They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts 
with bone-in. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported (g) Mixed-carton and loose. 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 





o a aS re) g Coal 
E. : BoE rae we | 33 Gatien: 
s3}8 | #2] .5/] 8. | 2% 18 9} 8 
Locality ar © ‘s ks - a o ee . a] og a = 
Od A = Se os, ®.3 eee od ee oe s ] 
= A Ry a | aw a5 aa | ene] gs are og 
mR . re) D ws 4 ~ Aas He liom Be NS. ao 
ea = fe) aig am ae) 7S Hees ast S45 ie) 
<a ae ry rigs) © 45 a3 83 g 
ee Fy 3 82 be q 2 Sh S afe| fe =a 
BX | 8 | $2 | a8 | 6B | aa | do8/8a8) 22) 28 
} ea a 5 a fa & 5 < 0 
cts cts cts cts cts ts t aia ily lee. 
Newfoundland— k a : : - . 
1 StavOnn si srccceccee occ 50-1 27-7 56-3 10-7 34-3 26-0 65-2 Le AAT ec cete tere 22.87 
P.E.I.— n Vv 
2—Charlottetown......... 44-7 23-4 36:5 10-0 29-0 27°3 53-9 Te. OD |eeerctor erate 17.50 
Nova Scotia— 
Sa LT lit aschamannncn aa ON ctacs 50-1 22-5 49-1 9-1 28-6 23-6 55-2 P45 Die lisreena oreavs 19.50 
n Vv 
4—-Sydne0ysqeee sceceseuac. 50-4 25-0 48-2 9-3 29-8 25-4 55:0 eA Gow leictie scree 13.60 
New Brunswick— n 
5—Moncton.........ceses. 52-2 23-2 39-2 9-0 29-3 25-0 53-7 1S Full seem etre 19.50 
n Vv 
6—Saint John............. 51-0 23-1 43-0 9-7 30-9 27-4 57-4 Tl aes aa opor 19.69 
Quebec— n Vv 
7—Chicoutimi............. 49-8 20:3 38°7 IPO loe decaae 27-5 60-0 1-448 25200 emer ce 
$= Hull ae ea ewdans 45-0 19-1 44.9 10-1 28-1 24-9 56-1 1-395 PAO Bo naate 
9—Montreal............... 45-9 15-8 40-3 10-3 31-4 24-8 51-8 1-376 DO eaouin deportes 
n 
10—Quebee ss iscesk Sever cess 47-7 18-5 31-1 10-2 30-1 25-6 55-1 1-391 DS ZOO IE excise ae 
n 
11—Sherbrooke............ 49-8 17°6 35-3 9-1 30-1 24-5 56-0 1-421 PATTON We oct atneng 
n 
12 Sorel eee ercrioles cei eic 45-9 17-2 38-0 10-1 29-7 23-6 56:3 1-433 ZGEZOn leer 
n Na 
13—Three Rivers........... 48-6 18-9 37-4 11-1 29-1 24-9 56-3 1-378 Brea) Neocon hos 
Ontario— n 
14—Brantford..........«e<. 45-9 18-9 51-0 8-2 380-9 22-9 54-8 1-342 DORAO UI a erspsteke 
15—Cornwall............... 45-0 19-0 39-9 8-5 31:3 25-4 55-9 1-365 ASANO oso ane 
16—Fort William........... 47-1 20-7 50-1 8-3 27-8 26-0 54-2 1-340 Avail ee eongo: 
n 
1v-——Hamiltone cesses 6cleces 47-4 18-9 52-6 8-9 29-8 23-2 54-8 1-337 24556) Iejsesneless 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 51-9 21-2 54-2 9-6 32-2 25-6 57-2 1-362 SUSE Alas ooacic.s 
10-—ondomecsctet cece cece: 47-1 18-8 50-9 8-8 29-5 22-4 54-5 1:377 ZEOOS aise ete 
n 
PO NOLtD BS Y.nc,ccis ater cere.cs 47-7 21:0 56-8 OAG60 | heen 24-5 55-0 1-457 Zoot eecrate ee 
n 
QI=—OSHA WE ie cajs ore cacce-ere tec 46-5 20-8 46-7 8-8 27-5 22-7 57-8 1-293 PATATU es 5 oo nobe 
n 
eI OTtR WE oss oclosaexe Qe 44-4 19-1 47-1 9-4 29-3 24-5 54°5 1-346 WANG eS Sele 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 47-4 21-1 57-1 10-7 30-9 a 4 57-5 1-311 PARADO | ee Sey3 oer 
24 —-SUGDULY nels ee ec oer ae 52-5 20-3 54-5 9-4 28-4 24-7 52-0 1-327 DUE | sckevaistensis 
n 
20 LOronton. cere necenee ss: 44-] 17-7 47-6 8-3 29-6 24-1 54-0 1-313 OTOL laretestess 
26—Windsor..........00..+- 42-6] 18-8] 47-4 8-3 le 82-0 |p 2do5 0) 65-Osl 1928 1 25076 new caw 
Manitoba— n 
ile VWANTID OR ents clei siviets = 50-1 21-8 33°9 7-5 30-5 27-3 52-9 DRL alls aGoucao 21.15 
Saskatchewan— 
28 OPINA Meets veee. sects 51-6 23-3 54-5 9-5 31-0 26-4 54-2 LS LAN | eae peereier 18.50 
29—Saskatoon.............. 57-0 24-2 67:3 11-3 32-2 24-7 50-5 T2302 Mesa Bis 17.98 
Alberta— n 
SO Cal CARY ae ees sec sic ce 53-4 24-1 55-2 9-3 30-4 24-7 53-5 i Noe Ast aes hae gl era aor. 
n 
31—Edmonton............. 54-6 23-5 62-4 10-8 32-4 25-4 RO || OBE I eon soc 8.58 
British Columbia— = 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 51-0 25-1 59-2 9-6 29-3 25:7 55-0 PLE | aesaatos 22.90 
n 
Sarai « Pet) AT: bie 2838 | 620+) | <0; 5 29- 1a] [27-3) 4 62-7410 1-828)| 25% «2s. 19.75 
n 
34—Vancouver...........+- AGeoe| 1G S|, BIe7 | FO) <26-Gs) (oeb 0) Bee Ta 128054 «5 chee: 21.02 
n 
G5-- Victorias’. fscss one. s 40-5 | 220-Suhc e48e8 IP eBoBal 20041 023-6 led BEB al 1 88I tos ce 22.05 
(h) Evaporated milk, 17-0¢ per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. | (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—Californian and 
antes iar, (s) 28 oz. hin: (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND Ee asiseaciestt CANADA, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 
33-1 





Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Gas Cote mo bolt /sr 
mencing In mencing In an- : 
During | Existence} During | Existence| Working ie 
Month Month Days Time & 
1954* 
DANUSEY ace erm. ate Ate ae eee 24t 24 10,619t| 10,619 | 156,969 0-19 
WOoDTMAIY As sotraetn ete «ree nee 7 17 749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
Marcher tee eon teers ac teats eee 12 18 Pati ye te(2n 13,945 0-02 
Apr iltie gh cee eats @ Gaetan ee 24 33 1,.657 2,268 24,661 0-03 
May oe Serr eee tf 20 2,032 3,341 31,040 0-04 
bY ee eee me PON OM ARERR Sone foylh 20 SH 9,086 10, 157 86,085 0-10 
SUL era, eee ee Pe ond oes Oe 15 29 4,410 6, 607 Gy aw 0-07 
AE USTS. Avo Ae ee ES ke 8 20 1,207 3,959 48,210 0-06 
Beptemi ber... cee eee eee 14 Pal 8,597 9,815 127,582 0-15 
Cumulative totals.......... 131 39, 464 594, 873 0-08 
1953 
SOMUSIY 2c, Se Pose ct. s See ena 14t 14 25 le6r 2,136 31,050 0-04 
Repiusryen.t acdsee cere era aia ee iW 19 2,448 o,fot 23,777 0-03 
Darel creshhrs dc eno one ieee ee 12 20 4,479 5,405 32,998 0-04 
ADEM et een 221s 4 Mae hoi ec ey eee 15 22 2,854 3,626 29,180 0-03 
VE Te ek sin tee aS oe te ee: 17 30 2,740 4,752 36, 097 0-04 
SUNG Aes ne ee ee en ree 16 31 4,809 6, 452 57,300 0-07 
LULL Fe tescve pebevede icra tte hated xine eae ent Le oo 4,653 7,399 73,898 0-09 
PATI Se Ae a ge ee Stream 8 22 5,038 9,031 94,578 0-11 
Septein bers) .c ke Seas ee ae ae Dh 41 13,499 17,012 126, 306 0-15 
Cumulative totals.......... 137 42,656 505, 184 0-07 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1954 (2) 


SS ee a i ee ee ie ae De ee ee 
—woO5woOWWO000R0R0—0—0—0—0000 eee 


; Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation ——_—————_—_—_—_———| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Wark Working 
ments or REe Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September 1954 


Minine— 
Base metal miners and mill 1 216 1,900 |Commenced June 16; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Riondel, B.C. wages to rates at neighbouring 
mine, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Sep- 
tember 14; conciliation; com- 
promise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery and confectionery 7 471 9,000 |Commenced July 8; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for reduced hours 
Vancouver and from 38 to 35 per week and other 
Nanaimo, B.C. changes, following reference to 


conciliation board; partial return 
of workers; unterminated. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 


Brewery workers, i! 130 2,700 |Commenced July 30; for a new 
Regina, Sask. agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; unter- 

minated. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery factory workers, 1 109 1,300 |Commenced August 31; protesting 
Richmond, Que. proposed reduction in wages in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
terminated September 17; negoti- 
ations; in favour of employer. 


Metal Products— 
Hardware and brass pro- 1 36 750 |Commenced August 13; for a new 
ducts factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Stratford, Ont. wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous— 
Mattress and bedding 5 250 3,250 |;Commenced August 13; for new 
factory workers, agreements providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages and fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated September 20; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 
TRADE— 
Ladies wear store clerks, 1 6 100 |Commenced June 29; for a union 
Sudbury, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and union security; employ- 
ment conditions no longer affected 
by the end of September; indefinite 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September 1954 
LING 
extiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery elore workers, 1 34 285 |Commenced September 20; pro- 
Richmond, Que. testing proposed reduction in piece- 


work rates; unterminated. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Pro- 
ducts— 


Paper box factory 1 184 275 |Commenced September 13; alleged 
workers, violation of seniority in transfer of 
Montreal, Que. a worker; terminated September 


14; return of ‘ workers pending 
reference to arbitration; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1954 (‘) 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ENE Ss Pee a ieee Particulars (?) 
and Locality stablish- orking 
ments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September 1954—Continued 


Metal Products— 
Farm implement factory 1 2,500 36,000 |Commenced September 11; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
Wire cloth factory workers, if 200 2,000 |Commenced September 17; for a new 
Niagara Falls, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; untermi- 
nated. 
COoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, masons, brick-].......... 360 1,800 |Commenced September 2; for new 
layers and plasterers, agreements providing for increased 
Kingston, Ont. wages, following reference to con- 


ciliation board; terminated Sep- 
tember 9; negotiations; compro- 


mise. 
ee (3) 
Electricianss.). ls lpi ee lrclse eee eee 120 600 |Commenced September 9; for a new 
Sarnia, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Sep- 
tember 15; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Plumbers and steamfitters,|.......... 4,000 56,000 |Commenced September 13; for a new 
Montreal, Que. agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 
Carpenters, 2 19 45 |Commenced September 15; pro- 
London, Ont. testing employment of machinists 
on certain work; terminated Sep- 
tember 17; negotiations; indefinite, 
result not reported. 
(4) 
Carpenters, 18 900 9,000 |Commenced September 17; for im- 
Ottawa, Ont. plementation of award of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages 
in new agreement under negoti- 
ations; unterminated. 
Building trades workers, 2 93 279 |Commenced September 28; _ pro- 
London, Ont. testing delivery of materials by 
non-union truck drivers; terminated 
September 30; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
TRADE— 
Dairy workers and route 1 17 35 |Commenced September 13; alleged 
salesmen, discrimination in dismissal of six 
Pembroke, Ont. workers; terminated September 
15; negotiations; in favour of 
workers, all reinstated. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, 7, 43 800 |Commenced September 7; for new 
Port Alberni and agreements providing for reduced 
Alberni, B.C. hours from 44 to 40 per week with 


same take-home pay, following 
reference to conciliation board ; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1954 (1) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 





poetry perpen aoe aiae in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality stablish- Working 
ments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September 1954—Concluded 


Beverage room employees, 2, 120 1,400 |Commenced September 13; for a new 
London, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated September 28; negoti- 

ations; compromise. 


“RECREATION— 
Musicians, 1 i 63 |Commenced September 7; refusal to 
Toronto, Ont. work with members of another 


union; terminated September 17; 
conciliation; in favour of employer. 


(4) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned; in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual report. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 500 indirectly affected; (4) 150 indirectly affected. 
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CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


Send for these 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


on Trades and Professions 


Now Available: Price: 10 cents each 
MONOGRAPHS AND PAMPHLETS 


Carpenter 10 Motor Vehicle Mechanic and 
Repairman 


Bricklayers and Stone Masons 
Optometrist 


Plasterer 
Social Worker* 


Painter Lawyer* 


Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Mining Occupations 
Fitter | 


Foundry Workers 
Sheet Metal Worker 

Technical Occupations in Radio and 
Electrician Electronics 


Machinist and Machine Operators Forge Shop Occupations 

(Metal) Tool and Die Makers 

Printing Trades Railway Careers 
20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering (one book) _— Price: 25 cents 
*No pamphlet. 


These monographs and pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, are available from 
the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour. The monographs are primarily for the use of those © 
engaged in the vocational guidance of young Canadians as well as for that of readers desiring detailed 
information. The pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young people themselves. 


COMING SOON: Annual Report of Department of Labour, 1953-54 25 cents 


Provincial Labour Standards (1954) 10 cents 


Order now from the Queen’s Printer, c/o Supervisor of Government Publications 
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Ficonomics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
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Current Manpower Situation 


MPLOYMENT continued to be well sustained during November, as 
activity in residential construction reached record levels and as 
hiring in lumbering, logging and mining continued to increase. Employ- 
ment in agriculture remained well above last year’s level, despite the 
usual sharp seasonal drop during the month. Manufacturing activity was 
stable, although production and employment were still five and six per 
cent lower, respectively, than a year earlier. Because of the increase 
in agriculture, more people held jobs in November than a year earlier. 
However, since the growth of the labour force exceeded the increase in 
the number of jobs, unemployment continued higher than last year. 


Reduction in farming operations dominated labour market develop- 
ments during November. Harvesting continued later than usual this year; 
with its completion employment in agriculture declined about 90,000 
from its seasonal peak. Many of these agricultural workers withdrew 
from active participation in the labour force for the winter months. Others 
turned to alternative employment in such industries as forestry, mining 
or fishing. 


A number of relatively small changes in employment occurred in 
other industries. Food processing operations dropped sharply from the 
October peak and construction began to fall off, although the level of 
activity was well maintained for the time of year. Offsetting increases 
were evident in retail trade and pulpwood cutting, which reached a peak 
during November. As a result, the number of persons with non-agricult- 
ural jobs increased by some 15,000. This contrasts sharply with the 
same period in 1953, during which the number of non-agricultural workers 
declined by an estimated 35,000. 





A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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Because of the well-sustained level of activity, the year-to-year 
difference in unemployment indicators diminished during the month. 


Persons without jobs and seeking 
sax work, according to the monthly 
NDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT - Labour Force Survey estimates of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
increased to 214,000 in the week 
of November 20, a total 62,000 
higher than a year earlier. Job 
applications registered with the 
National Employment — Service 
numbered 298,600 on November 18, 
an increase of 32,500 over the 
*’ SEMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASONDJ figure for November 19, 1953. 

1953 1954 ates 


Index 


120 


110 (eee 






underlying stability of 

labour requirements during Novem- 
ber continued the trend that has been evident since mid-summer. One 
probable cause is that the adjustment of inventories in industry, which 
has been in progress for more than a year, has almost run its course. 
This has been reflected in a moderate recovery in some industries, one 
of which is discussed in some detail below. So far, however, the im- 
provement has been limited mainly to the non-durable sector of manu- 
facturing. 


Sustained or increased export 


demand for many products has also 


ee Oia tla as oI had a significant effect on the 


Index 


level of employment. The situation 
and outlook in non-ferrous metal 
mining, smelting and refining, for 
example, has improved _ steadily 
SES through the summer, chiefly because 
of a rising demand for base metals 
in Europe and the United States. 
Similarly, substantially greater 
JFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASONDJ Port volumes of newsprint, 
1953 1954 lumber, wood pulp and fish have 

been either partially or mainly 

responsible for higher year-to-year employment levels in these indus- 
tries. Employment gains in these industries have been most marked in 
British Columbia and in the Atlantic provinces, owing to the relatively 
strong influence in these regions of export demand for these products. 


110 


100 


The pattern of construction activity has also tended to bolster the 
employment level this fall. In 1954, the emphasis in building activity 
shifted away from large engineering projects and defence construction 
to commerical, institutional and residential building, much of which did 
not get underway until mid-summer. The change in type of construction, 
together with the restraining effect of bad weather this spring, shifted 
the weight of construction activity to the second half of the year. 
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The upturn in economic acti- Heute ger. Wiel 
vity has been reflected in the Ee AV 
length of the work week. The trend 
of average hours worked per week 
turned downward in September 





1953. and remained well below 
the figures for a year ago. As with 4 
employment, the upturn in hours 

has been more marked in non- ye 


durable goods manufacturing in- 
dustries and mining, although 
other sectors have also shown a OS 
some rise. 
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The Textile Industry 
Since 1950 activity in the Canadian textile industry has undergone 
wide swings and employment levels have shown variations of between 


25 and 30 per cent. 


In the latter half of 1950, following the outbreak of war in Korea, 
a strong buying movement developed throughout the textile trades. 
During the next 12 months, accompanying an increase in mill activity, 
employment increased by 8 per cent to the highest level ever attained 
in the industry. There was an abrupt reversal of this upward trend in 
the spring of 1951, however, when a major break in the textile market 
occurred, From April of that year, employment dropped sharply. What 
proved to be heavy overbyuing throughout all stages of the textile in- 
dustry, a general weakening of prices for natural fibres, the implemen- 
tation of tighter credit policy, which worked against operators in the 
secondary trades with excessive stock holdings, were some of the major 
factors responsible for the downturn. A simultaneous decline in the 
textile industry in the United States added to the difficulties of the 
Canadian industry through the increased pressure by U.S. producers to 
raise export shipments. Activity and employment continued to decrease 
in the industry through the remainder of 195] and into 1952 and during 
the summer of 1952 strike action by five Quebec cotton mills further 
added to the downward trend. From the peak in April 1951 to the summer 
of 1952, employment declined more than 20 per cent. 


From the summer of 1952 to the summer of 1954, retarding influences 
continued to depress the industry and to hold activity well below the 
1950-1951 levels. There was an upward movement in the second half of 
1952 but it did not reflect a general revival in the industry and the 
downward trend was again established early in 1953. At August 1 of 
this year, employment in the industry reached its lowest point in the 
postwar years, the decline from the 1951 peak totalling 28 per cent or 
an estimated 20,000 workers. 


During the past three years, the textile industry, including the 
secondary manufacturing industries, has been characterized by continued 
efforts to liquidate inventories. For this reason and because of the lack 
of the stimulant of improved expectations, buying has been extremely 
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Index Index 





1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


cautious throughout all sectors of the industry. Customary forward com- 
mitments have been almost non-existent and ordering has been reduced 
to small-lot placements to cover immediate requirements. Imports have 
acted as a continual deterrent, depressing prices, further disrupting 
established buying patterns and generally preventing the gain in con- 
fidence necessary for any improvement. 


The low level of activity in the textile industry during the past 
three years has had a particularly disturbing effect in towns where textile 
activity is the major or sole source of employment. Lay-offs and _ short- 
time operations in such towns have resulted in an increase in unem- 
ployment and a general lowering in the local level of economic activity. 
Towns and small cities in the Eastern Townships of Quebec and in the 
Ottawa Valley have been the most severely affected. 


Since August of this year, however, there have been fairly firm 
indications of some improvement in the industry. This is particularly 
true for cottons, but there is also evidence of improvement in the other 
major divisions. Between August and October, the latest date for which 
employment statistics are available, this improvement has been reflected 
in only minor employment gains. Increases, however, have been recorded 
for three consecutive months; this is the first occurrence of a steady 
month-to-month rise since early in 1953. 
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Collective Bargaining Review, 1954 


De: 1954 collective bargaining agreements were reached, in 
general, only after prolonged negotiations. Many differences were 
dealt with by conciliation officers and boards of conciliation. Not infre- 
quently further extensive negotiations took place following the recom- 
mendations of boards of conciliation. In some cases, more particularly 
towards the end of the year, work stoppages occurred involving large 
bargaining units of workers. 


As during the previous several years, requests by unions for wage 
increases were major bargaining issues in 1954. Some levelling-off in 
economic activity, however, made wage bargaining more difficult than 
previously. Wage data compiled in the Economic and Research Branch 
indicates that a larger proportion of agreements signed in 1954 failed to 
provide wage increases than during the previous three years. Further- 
more, the wage increases negotiated tended to be for lesser amounts 


than in former years. (L.G., Nov., pp. 1528-29). 


In 1954, however, considerable emphasis was placed by unions on 
demands for improvements in so-called ‘‘fringe benefits’’, including 
vacations with pay, paid statutory holidays and group insurance plans. 
In fact, a few unions concentrated their entire bargaining efforts on 
“*fringe benefits’’ for the 1954 contract, notably the unions of non-oper- 
ating employees on the railways and the International Woodworkers of 
America, representing loggers and sawmill employees at the West Coast. 


Considerable publicity was given to the question of the guaranteed 
annual wage but it did not play any significant part in bargaining during 
the year. One union, the United Automobile Workers of America, indicated 
that a guaranteed wage will be a subject of serious bargaining next year 
and several other international unions also announced an intention to 
include the guaranteed annual wage in forth-coming demands. 


Bargaining by Industry 


Marly in the year, negotiations were under way for employees in a 
number of industries including the railways, important sections of the 
manufacturing industries, construction, and storage. For most of these, 
bargaining and conciliation extended well into the second half of the 
year and a number of disputes remained unsettled at the time of writing. 
The more important contracts still unsettled at mid-December, as well 
as a number recently settled, are dealt with below. 


Railways — After bargaining had failed to bring any substantial measure 
of agreement between the railways and the several unions representing 
their approximately 145,000 non-operating employees, a board of con- 
ciliation was established early in the year. The recommendations of the 
board, which only partially met the requests of the unions for fringe 
benefits, including paid statutory holidays, increased vacations, sick 
leave with pay and premium pay for work on Sunday as such, were made 


public in April. 
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Both parties refused to accept the recommendations. Further bargain- 
ing failed to bring agreement and negotiations were discontinued in 
June. Following a membership vote taken during June and July, which 
favoured a strike, the differences were submitted to arbitration. 


The award of the arbitrator, Chief Justice Sloan of British Columbia, 
made in November, provides five paid statutory holidays and three weeks’ 
vacation after 15 years of service. The unions had requested eight paid 
statutory holidays and vacations ranging to a maximum of four weeks 
from the present maximum of two weeks. Their requests for a paid sick 
leave plan and premium rates for work on Sunday as such were rejected. 


Requests by the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees for 
wage increases and other benefits on behalf of railway extra gang em- 
ployees were referred to a conciliation board earlier in the year. The 
report of the board, released in December, recommends a reduction in 
hours from 54 to 50 per week and a wage increase to maintain take- 
home pay. 


Among the operating trades, agreements were signed early in the 
year between the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the Com- 
panies and between the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. However, a contract 
dispute between this union and the Canadian National Railways was 
referred to a conciliation board. At the time of writing, the board was 
still functioning. 


Basic Steel — Agreements reached early in the fall between the Steel Co. 
of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, and the United Steelworkers of America provided a 
wage increase of 5 cents an hour and some improvements in fringe 
benefits. The agreements followed months of bargaining and conciliation 
over demands of the union for a wage increase of 84 cents an hour and 
other benefits. 


At mid-December a conciliation board considering differences be- 
tween the Steelworkers’ union and the Dominion Steel and Coal Company, 
Limited, at Sydney recommended an increase of 5 cents an hour and 
other benefits. 


Automobiles — Bargaining followed by conciliation, which has extended 
over most of the year at the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Limited, and 
the Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, had not produced agree- 
ments by the middle of December. There were no indications of settle- 
ment in the strike of almost 8,000 employees of Ford plants at Windsor, 
Oakville, and Toronto, who have been on strike for several weeks. 


The United Automobile Workers of America had originally demanded 
a 30-cents-an-hour wage increase and many other changes in its contracts. 
The union also sought to have all plants of the company included under 
one agreement. Subsequently the union scaled down its wage demand to 
15 cents an hour. A board of conciliation recommended against any wage 
increase and many of the other changes requested by the union. 
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The union made similar demands on behalf of Chrysler workers. A 
conciliation board dealing with this dispute made recommendations 
similar to those in the Ford dispute early this month. At the middle of 
the month it was reported that the union had the authority of the member- 
ship to call a strike but that further attempts would be made to negotiate 
an agreement. The other major producer, General Motors of Canada, 
Limited, has a 5-year contract that remains in force until next summer. 


Primary Textiles — Bargaining in this industry reflects the depressed 
business conditions in textiles. Thus, a substantial number of contracts 
were renewed throughout the year without provisions for any upward 
adjustments in wage rates. A board of conciliation dealing with differ- 
ences between the Dominion Textile Company Limited for a number of 
plants in the province of Quebec and the National Federation of Textile 
Workers recently rejected a union demand for a wage increase of 10 cents 
an hour. At mid-December it was reported that employees had voted in 
favour of strike action if necessary. 


Grain Elevators — A dispute between operators of grain elevators at the 
Lakehead and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees has remained unsettled since 
early in the year. A board of conciliation, in a report signed December 11, 
recommended a 3-per-cent increase in wages. The board reported 
that other matters in dispute had been settled. 


Agricultural Implements — Negotiations began in January between Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson Limited and the United Automobile Workers for employ- 
ees in plants of the company at Toronto, Woodstock and Brantford. After 
a conciliation board had recommended against the union’s proposal for a 
wage increase of 10 cents an hour, workers at the Toronto plant went on 
strike on September 1]. Workers at the plants in the other two cities 
accepted the recommendation of the board. 


The strike at Toronto was terminated on November 29. A new agree- 
ment provides small wage increases for a limited number of employees 
and increases in the company payments to a health and welfare plan. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures compiled in the Department of Labour show that 
the time loss resulting from work stoppages during October and November 
was considerably greater than in previous months and also than in the 
same months of 1953. The time loss for October and November this year 
was 309,986 man-days and 326,460 man-days respectively, compared 
with 267,623 and 286,643 man-days for the same months of 1953. 


For the first 11 months this year, preliminary figures record 162 
strikes and lockouts involving 61,176 workers and a time loss of 1,231,319 
man-hours. For the same period in 1953 the figures are 167 stoppages, 
54,800 workers, and 1,059,450 man-days. 


Workers under Collective Agreements 


Preliminary figures show that in 1953 workers covered by collective 
agreements in Canada numbered 1,538,323. This is a 2,2-per-cent in- 


crease over the previous year. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


EASONAL influences played a 





CANADA major part in determining 

Proportion of paid workers within each of : 
shiek: tole lobeur dines kethoraupet employment levels in most areas 
etal Per Cent | during November. The largest 


single factor was the cut-back in 
agriculture, affecting some 90,000 
workers. A smaller number of 
workers was laid off because of 
seasonal declines. Some of the 
workers laid off were absorbed 
into forestry and by the retail 
trade, in which activity was ap- 
proaching a _ pre-Christmas peak. 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 

GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 The effect of these develop- 
ments was to increase available 

labour surpluses, particularly in 

the Prairie and Quebec regions. Altogether, 38 of the 109 areas in the 
monthly survey were reclassified during the month. Of these, seven 
moved from the moderate to the substantial labour surplus category and 
30, including the metropolitan areas of Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg and 
St. John’s, moved from the balanced to the moderate labour surplus 
category. A notable exception to the general trend was Oshawa, where 
unemployment declined as the result of an upturn in automobile production. 





A year-to-year comparison shows that labour surpluses continued 
to be somewhat higher this year in the larger industrialized areas but 
showed little change in agricultural and minor areas. This trend is 
reflected in the proportion of total employment in areas with an approxi- 
mately balanced labour market. As shown in the accompanying bar chart, 
28 per cent of all wage earners were employed in areas where labour 
demand and supply were in approximate balance at December 1, 1954, 


compared with 50 per cent a year earlier. 
£ 


Approximate Labour 
Dec. 1 | Dec. 1| Dec. 1] | Dec. 1] Dec. 1 | Dec. 1 | Dec. 1 | Dec. 1 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 










Labour 
Market Area 












Metropolitan 
Major Industrial 
Major Agricultural 


Minor 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


December 1, 1954 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Quebec — Levis 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 


(labour force 75,000 or more) ST. JOHN’S 


Vancouver — New 
Westminster 


WINNIPEG 


New Glasgow brantford 
FARNHAM-GRANBY “——]| Corner Brook 
MONCTON <—| Cornwall 
TROIS RIVIERES <—| Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
Guelph 
Halifax 
Joliette 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS ronban ea 


(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: Niagara Peninsula 
60 per cent or more in OSHAWA 
non-agricultural activity) Peterborough 

ROUYN-VAL D'OR 

Sarnia 

Saint John 

Shawinigan Falls 

Sherbrooke 

Sydney 

TIMMINS — 
KIRKLAND LAKE 


Victoria 


Chatham 
CHARLOTTETOWN 
PRINCE ALBERT 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS RIVIERE DU LOUP 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: THETFORD — MEGANTIC- @ 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) ST. GEORGES 


NEWCASTLE BATHURST 
PRINCE GEORGE Beauharnois 
SAULT STE. MARIE BELLEVILLE - TRENTON < 
ST. STEPHEN Bracebridge 
Camptellton 


CHILLIWACK 
DAUPHIN 
Drummondville 
Fredericton 
Galt 

GASPE 
LACHUTE — 

STE. THERESE 
Lindsay 
MEDICINE HAT 
beh ee 

MINOR AREAS North Bay 

(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) OKANAGAN VALLEY <— 
Gwen Sound 
Pembroke 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE <— 
Prince Rupert 
RIMOUSKI 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jeréme 
St. Hyacinthe 
ST. JEAN 
ST. THOMAS 
SUMMERSIDE 
TRAIL — NELSON 
TRURO 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 


Kingston 
Kitchener 


Sudbury 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
ked Deer 
itegina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Listowel 
Quebec North Shore 
Simcoe 
Stratford 
Swift Current 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock — 
Ingersoll 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 





—»> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


TOTAL employment in the Atlantic 
region continued at a higher level 
during November than a_ year 
earlier. This situation was partly 
due to the fact that the decline 
in seasonal activities was slower 
than usual because of favourable 
weather conditions. Another con- 
tributing factor was the heavier 
volume of woods activity this 
year, which absorbed many of the 
workers released fromother season- 
oe al industries. In New Brunswick, 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE firmer demands for rough pulp, 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2. GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


together with an extensive clearing 

program at the Gagetown Army 
Camp, resulted in particularly strong demands for labour this season. 
Moderate employment declines occurred during November in seasonal 
industries such as fishing, fish processing and construction. At Novem- 
ber 20, persons with jobs were estimated to number 491,000, a total 
5,000 lower than for the previous month but 11,000 higher than for the 
same date in 1953. 











ATLANTIC 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 





Per Cent 





Although total employment was at a higher level during November 
this year than last, no improvement occurred in manufacturing. Transpor- 
tation equipment and primary iron and steel products recorded sharp 
year-to-year employment declines and accounted for most of the total 
decrease. Losses in these industries were partly offset by increases in 
the pulp and paper and food and beverage industries. 


Nine areas were reclassified during the month—six from the bal- 
anced to the moderate labour surplus category and three from the moderate 
to the substantial labour surplus category. Of the 2] areas in the region, 
four were in balance, 13 in the moderate and four in the substantial 
surplus category at the beginning of December. At December 1, 1953, 
one area was in balance, 16 were in the moderate and four in the sub- 
stantial surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). From Group 3 to Group 2. Employment in the 
construction industry contracted according to the usual seasonal pattern, 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers accounting for most of the decline. 
Slackness in fish canneries continued, an additional lay-off occurring 
during the month owing to light catches. Total industrial employment 
was about equal to last year’s. 


Moncton (major industrial). From Group 2 to Group 1. Reduction of 
seasonal activities such as fish canning, farming, construction and pulp 
loading was chiefly responsible for the increase in unemployment during 
November. 

Charlottetown (major agricultural). From Group 3 to Group 2. A slight 
reduction occurred in factory employment as the smaller canneries 
closed down for the season. 
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Summerside (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. The decline in employment 
was slow since agriculture was unusually active for the season. 


Bathurst, Truro and Woodstock (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. 
Newcastle (minor). From Group 2 to Group 1. 


St. Stephen (minor). From Group 2 to Group 1. Closure of the textile 
plant, involving 400 workers, is the principal reason for increased un- 
employment. The Milltown Textile Cooperative Ltd. took over this plant 
during November and rehired 125 of the workers who had been laid off. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT in’ the Quebec 


region showed the usual seasonal sana - 
decline during November, although Tera re eerie ae on F 
workers were still being hired in | Per cent 

the logging industry and in some 
manufacturing industries (e.g¢., 
textiles and meat packing). Cold 
weather resulted in the customary 
reduction in employment in fishing, 
agriculture, sawmills and_ other 
seasonal operations. Lay-offs also 
occurred in clothing and shoe manu- 


QUEBEC 


facturing firms, where work had , Oy 
S508 Res 
been completed on orders for the SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 





fall and for Christmas. The number 
of persons at work in Quebec 
declined about 6,000 during the month to an estimated total of 1,449,000 
at November 20. 

Although employment in the region was about 14,000 below last 
year’s level, several industries that had been slack in the past year 
appeared to be regaining their earlier strength. Construction, after a 
slow beginning in the spring, reached a level comparable to that of 
1953. Textile employment was increasing:slightly and labour surpluses 
in some of the textile centers were somewhat smaller than in the same 
period a year ago. The iron and steel industries, on the other hand, 
continued to operate at a reduced level. 

The seasonal reduction in labour requirements resulted in the re- 
classification of nine local labour market areas from the balanced to 
the moderate labour surplus category during the month. At the begin- 
ning of December, 2] of the 24 areas in the region were in the moderate 
surplus group. One area was still in balance and two moved into the 
substantial labour surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The labour market showed 
little change except for the usual seasonal decline in outdoor activities. 
Some rehiring occurred in the transportation equipment manufacturing, 
meat packing and tobacco processing industries. Jron and steel industries 
continued to operate below capacity. Unemployment was somewhat higher 


than in November 1953. 
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Quebec-Levis (metropolitan), Ikemained in Group 2. Seasonal activity 
was well sustained in construction, water transport and logging. 


Lac St. Jean (major industrial). From Group 3 to Group 2. Seasonal 
unemployment was increasing but more gradually than in the fall of 
1953. A year-to-year increase in employment in pulpwood and lumber 
logging was the main positive factor. Hiring was at a low point in the 
aluminium and pulp and paper manufacturing industries. 


Farnham- Granby (major industrial). From Group 2 to Group 1. The textile 
industry was still weak although some workers were recalled. Rubber, 
furniture and electrical firms were also operating below capacity. 


Rouyn-Val d’Or (major industrial), From Group 3 to Group 2. The usual 
seasonal displacement of workers occurred with labour surpluses about 
equal to those reported a year earlier. Employment at the mines was 
stable but little hiring was taking place. 


Trois Rivieres (major industrial). From Group 2 to Group ]. The current 
situation was affected by seasonal lay-offs in the pulp and paper and 
construction industries. Underlying weakness continued in the iron and 
steel industries. 


Riviere du Loup, Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges (major agricultural). 
From Group 3 to Group 2. 


Gaspe, Lachute-Ste. Therese, Montmagny, Rimouski, St. Jean (minor). 
From Group 3 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario declined 
poli a ee slightly during November despite 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 

the four labour market groups, 1954. the strength of residential con- 
Per Cent struction and of some of the con- 
sumer goods manufacturing in- 
dustries. The total number of 
persons with jobs declined by 
about 11,000 during the month to 
an estimated 1,910,000 at Novem- 
ber 20. During the same period 
last year, the number with jobs 
remained unchanged at 1,916,000. 
On a year-to-year basis, therefore, 
BaLance sHorTAce | little change occurred in the total 
number of persons with jobs but 
the labour force increased by 

about 23,000, thus increasing unemployment in the region. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 





The sustained level of activity in residential construction was one 
of the strongest factors supporting the labour market during November. 
This, together with the beginning of production of new model automobiles 
and scattered rehiring in the clothing, television receiver set, and 
furniture industries, helped to maintain employment levels despite 
seasonal declines in agriculture, sawmills, fruit and vegetable canning, 
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shipping and ship repairing industries. The heavy iron and steel in- 
dustry continued operating at a reduced level and the strike at Ford 
Motor Company had further adverse effects on supplier plants. 


A gradual increase in unemployment was recorded in most areas in 
Ontario but only four were reclassified from the balanced to the moderate 
surplus category; one moved from the moderate to the substantial labour 
surplus category. On the other hand, the surplus in Oshawa was reduced. 
At the beginning of December, 13 of the 34 areas in the region were in 
the balanced category, 19 were in the moderate and two were in the 
substantial labour surplus category, compared with 19 in balance, 14 
in the moderate and one in the substantial surplus category a year earlier. 


Local Area Developments 


Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The seasonal increase in 
unemployment accelerated during the final week of November but employ- 
ment in most manufacturing industries appeared to be more stable than 
at the same time last year. Construction continued strong. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. Employment in the 
area, particularly in construction, remained high for the time of year but 
there ‘was little hiring. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Labour requirements in the 
area were small. The growing surplus in most occupational groups brought 
the area near the moderate surplus category by the end of the month. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group ]. Increased activity at the 
Chrysler plant prevented further deterioration in the Windsor labour 
market during November but the Ford strike was still affecting the 
employment situation. 


London (major industrial). From Group 3 to Group 2. Little change 
occurred in most manufacturing industries although scattered lay-offs 
and short time were recorded. Construction remained fairly strong but 
labour surpluses in most trades were larger than a year before. 


Oshawa (major industrial). From Group 1 to Group 2. The pick-up in 
production at General Motors substantially increased employment levels 
in the area, 


Timmins - Kirkland Lake (major industrial). From Group 3 to Group 2. 
Seasonal reductions in sawmills, woods work and construction brought 
this area into the moderate surplus category. Hiring for bush work was 
slow; many firms were setting up permanent camps. 


Belleville- Trenton and St. Thomas (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. 


Sault Ste. Marie (minor). From Group 2 to Group 1. 


PRAIRIE 


THE employment situation in the Prairie region reflected a higher level 
of activity during November than in the same month last year. Non- 
agricultural employment remained at an unusually high level during the 
month as firm demand continued for construction workers owing to im- 
proved weather conditions. Requirements for loggers eased since cutting 
operations were nearing completion at some of the camps. kimployment 
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PRAIRIE in agriculture declined somewhat 
Proportion of paid workers within each of more than seasonally during Novem- 
the four dlsboutemal ket arcu ae ber following the unusually small 
decline a month earlier. Many of 
the agricultural workers, however, 
were absorbed by non-agricultural 
industries, this sector of the labour 
force having increased by about 
14,000 during the month. The total 
number of persons with jobs at 
November 20 was estimated at 
906,000, compared with 949,000 
a month earlier and 891,000 a year 
earlier. Since the total labour 
force, however, was notably higher 
than in the same month last year, 


Per Cent 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


labour surpluses showed a slight increase. 





During the month, moderate labour surpluses developed in seven 
of the local labour market areas that were formerly in balance. Of the 
20 areas in the region, 12 were in balance, and eight in the moderate 
labour surplus category at the beginning of December. At December 1, 
1953, 15 were in balauce and five were in the moderate surplus category 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan). From Group 3 to Group 2. The increase in em- 
ployment was largely attributable to an influx of workers from farm 
districts seeking urban jobs for the winter. kimployment levels changed 
very little during the month in the non-agricultural industries. Con- 
struction activity was maintained at a very high level and demand con- 
tinued for carpenters, plasterers, brick layers and labourers. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). From Group 3 to Group 2. hmployment reductions 
in road and building construction and oil exploration reached only moder- 
ate proportions during November owing to the mild weather. On the other 
hand, the weather adversely affected lumbering and logging activities, 
hampering the movement of equipment and supplies. Total industrial 
employment at the beginning of December was higher than in the same 
month last year. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). From Group 3 to Group 2. Employment reductions 
occurred in some manufacturing industries. Of these, the railway shops 
accounted for the largest lay-off, 250 workers being released during the 
month. Packinghouses received a light run of livestock during November 
owing to poor road conditions in rural areas. As a result, very few 
additional «workers were needed. Total industrial employment continued 
at a slightly higher level than a year earlier, the increase in construction 
being more than sufficient to offset the decline in transportation equip- 
ment manufacturing. 


Dauphin, Portage la Prairie and Medicine Hat (minor). from Group 3 
to Group 2. 
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PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific 


region changed very little’ in PACIFIC 


I : ¢ % Proportion of paid workers within each of 
November although adverse weather the four labour market groups, 1954 


conditions affected most outdoor | pe cem 
industries. The number of persons he 
at work declined from an estimated 
410,000 at October 23 to 407,000 
at November 20. The comparable 
ficure in November 1953 was 
396,000. Although demand for 
lumber continued during the month, 
wet weather in certain areas 
severely hampered the operations 





f logging c: | ills and sarees 7 
Of logging Camps and Sawmills an SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


I” GROUPE2) (GROUPM3s IGROUPZ 





resulted in substantial lay-offs. sb 
Construction work, already de- 

creasing because of the completion of various projects, was also cur- 
tailed by weather conditions. In manufacturing, a further contraction in 
employment occurred in machine shops and engineering plants and in 
fruit and vegetable canneries. Railroad and truck transportation declined 
somewhat as a result of the effect of the weather on logging and saw- 
milling. Ocean shipments of lumber, however, were brisk and provided a 
strong demand for stevedores. 

During the month, five labour market areas were reclassified — four 
from the balanced to the moderate labour surplus category and one from 
the moderate to the substantial labour surplus category. Consequently, 
at the beginning of December, two of the ten labour market areas in the 
region were in balance, seven were in the moderate and one was in the 
substantial labour surplus category. At December ], 1953, one area was 
in balance, eight were in the moderate and one was in the substantial 
labour surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Iitemained in Group 2 but 
labour surpluses increased considerably, although logging and sawmill 
production continued at high levels.Some decline in employment occurr- 
ed in almost all phases of manufacturing. Construction activity had 
slackened noticeably by the end of November, although apartment build- 
ing was quite active. 


Central Vancouver Island (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. Most logging 
camps and sawmills were busy but towards the end of the month many 
camps had to close because heavy rain made logging roads impassable. 
The volume of construction work was considerable, although lay-offs 
occurred as projects neared completion. 


Chilliwack and Ckanagan Valley (minor). Irom Group 3 to Group 2. 


Trail-Nelson (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. Logging and sawmilling 
activity was sharply restricted by weather conditions. 


Prince George (minor). From Group 2 to Group 1. More than 80 per cent 
of the logging camps had to close during November because of extremely 
wet weather and very few sawmills were able to operate. Construction 
work was also severely hampered by the weather. 1671 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of December 10, 1954) 





Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)..........0.esce08: 5,417,000 O-Salecneled 
Persons With jODS ciccscssscstrossscscscssccsesceaee 5,203,000 | Vee) eae ld 
At work 35 hours) or More «:<:.cc--=--2-<20505 4,747,000 Leet et Oe 
At work less than 35 hours...............06. 346,000 3-6 | + 6.8 
On SHOrt time). cess cccsccesecsccccesecesccscess 39,000 yaks) || Pen! 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... 207,000 =—1 1697] +7662 
Othersreas OnSy.-ccscnccastsserccsonsaecses ee \OV. 100,000 Tes (5-+26.6 
With jobs! but not ats work ..s2<ccsscsnena-e-c: 110,000 —14.7 | —15.4 
Laid off fullsweek ons vnie ttc esseess 11,000 O08 |e Ss 7ae 
Otherireasons)..s.s.s.cte- ore senescence 99,000 6.1 | — 4.8 
Paid Workers pe-s.ccrceeee ce ci tecme eerste es wee | 3,973,000 8023 
inva gricwltiretss..v9..70,..sen eee ee wees 112,000 te Oe 7 
Non-8prieu tural. oc.ticccdoccstecteccadasess : 3,861,000 — 0.5 
Persons without jobs and seeking work.. 214,000 +402 
Registered for work, NES (D)................c0000 
AbLantiC eta d vee edneessexeanasseclcatactcesvess 31,391 — 9.5 
(JUG DEC Et ic cetet chen sted ctcukes sie odeean ese necetaot 85,309 ss TASS 
COntarig recncteeecer cot eect eet eeetetst eee 107,500 +2 8.0 
Prairie (232 erent oe eee eee en 39,322 : +22.6 
aC i CyReccacseseenct eae tactccse cease aceoatret cree 35,053 aT 
"Totals: allnre gions <c.cesctcctecs ction <seeecneceeee 298,575 SFL PAS 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance: bDenel it ercccssssestise cee ac cedeleanecee 209,099 to Owed 
Amount of benefit payments ............0..cee0000 $11,779,296 +54.9 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ............ Li3ses “ — 3.1 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... 108.1 ot Gad 
Tinsiib erat lon 3: tetnce.coctee canates ecco rine secre eee | 11,256 — 3.9(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ................ 326,460 +16.2(c) 
No. of workers involved ............ccceeeceeeee +11.6(c) 
Nospot. strikess. 7 .s.c.0.-0 sec. dtens cee emea at caee the — 3.0(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... a ay) 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ..........ccee0e0e + 2.3 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... — 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ..........c.006 + 1.8 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... + 0.5 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) + 1.6 
Total labour income................00s- $000,000] Sept. ar dheste 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935 -39=100)........ccccececeeee — 1.2 
Manubacturing tssccetericeceeteteciceoraet cee ete coe — 4.9 
Dural] @s yy oicui ce tasctetscsacetens eee eee —10.6 
Non-Durab les <.<c.0c2ncc..ccssaseas crac canines + 0.1 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of 
Current 
Interest 


Rail Dispute Arbitrator 
Announces Award 


The arbitrator in the dispute between 
Canadian. railways and their non- 
operating unions, Chief Justice Gordon 
MeGregor Sloan of British Columbia, has 
brought down his award, which will be 
reprinted in full in the January issue. 
The award grants, in part, two of the 
employees’ four requests. 

Granted were five paid statutory holi- 
days per year for hourly-rated workers, to 
be paid at double time if worked, against 
eight sought by the unions at triple time 
if worked. Also granted were one week 
paid vacation after one year of service, two 
weeks after three years, and three weeks 
after 15 years. 

Union demands for paid sick leave and 
higher overtime pay for Sunday work were 
turned down. The award becomes effective 
January 1, 1955; the unions had demanded 
that it be retroactive. 


In his award, Justice Sloan said in- 
creased freight rates now are not the 
answer to rising railway costs. He 


suggested a federal subsidy to spread the 
burden of western grain freight rates 
across the national economy. 





Rail Unions to Plan Policy 
For Future Negotiations 


Discussions between 18 railway unions on 
“the situation arising from the interven- 
tion of the Government on two occasions 
with strike and contemplated strike action” 
will take place in Montreal January 5, 
according to an announcement made 
recently by Frank H. Hall, chairman of 
the general conference committee of the 
15 non-operating and three operating unions 
involved. Representatives of each union 
will attend the meeting. 

Mr. Hall announced that the interests 
of the employees “were gravely prejudiced” 
when arbitration was imposed after 
“lengthy” collective bargaining and con- 
ciliation procedures had been followed in 
the recent rail dispute. He added that in 


98055—2 


this dispute, arbitration proceedings were 
stull under way more than a year after 
serving the requests on the railways. 

Mr. Hall’s announcement warned that 
“the entire process of collective bargaining” 
could be affected by the knowledge that 
the employees would “ultimately be 
deprived of the right to withdraw from the 
service” and for this reason it was necessary 
to review the entire matter and establish a 
policy “giving the ultimate protection to 
the interests of the employees”. 





Railways Earn, Spend 
Less in July, 7 Months 


Canada’s principal railways had smaller 
operating revenues and expenses in July 
and the first seven months of this year 
than a year earlier, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has announced. 

Larger decreases in revenues than in 
expenses resulted in reduced net operating 
revenue and operating income. 

Operating revenues of 16 railways in 
July amounted to $94,590,413, down 
$13,252,548, or 12-3 per cent, from the 
corresponding month last year. Operating 
expenses fell $8,487,277, or 9 per cent, to 
$85,435,517. Net operating revenues 
dropped to $9,154,896 from $13,970,162 and 
operating income was down to $4,393,393 
from $7,778,771. 

In the January-July 
revenues declined to $622,585,770 from 
$698,470,024, operating expenses to 
$589,720,295 from $645,333,041, net operat- 
ing revenues to $32,835,475 from $53,136,983 
and operating income to $9,927,982 from 
$23,996,169. 


period, operating 





Labour Income Increased 
Again in August 


Continuing its increase, Canadian labour 
income in August totalled $1,014,000,000, a 
figure higher by $4,000,000 than the July 
total and higher by $20,000,000 than last 
year’s August total. 

The total for the first eight months of 
1954 reached $7,791,000,000, an increase of 
1-8 per cent over the $7,651,000,000 total 
for the January-August period last year. 

The-advance over July recorded in the 
August total resulted from an _ increase 
of $2,000,000 to $235,000,000 in finance 
and services (including government) and 
$3,000,000 to $83,000,000 in agriculture, 
forestry, fishing, trapping and mining. The 
finance and services group accounts for 
about 24 per cent of the total labour 
income. 
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No-Raiding Pact Signed 
By TLC, CCL Officers 


A no-raiding pact which may eventually 
affect nearly one million Canadian workers 
was signed November 18 in Ottawa by the 
senior officers of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. The agreement, which 
provides that neither party will conduct 
membership raids on the other, was signed 
by President Claude Jodoin and General 
Secretary-Treasurer Gordon Cushing for the 
TLC and by President A. R. Mosher and 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald for 
the CCL. 


Affects 70,000 Only 

At present, the agreement is effective 
only for the 70,000 workers whose union 
affiliation is directly controlled by the two 
congresses. There are about 50,000 in the 
TLC and 20,000 in the CCL who are 
members of directly-chartered unions. All 
affiliated autonomous unions and organiza- 
tions of the congresses will be asked to 
ratify the agreement and thus bind them- 
selves to its terms. (For text of the agree- 
ment see L.G., Sept., p. 1246.) 

In order to settle disputes which may 
arise between the two labour bodies, the 
two Congress Presidents will meet Decem- 
ber 16 to select a standing arbitrator who 
will umpire any jurisdictional conflicts. 

Both organizations approved the no- 
raiding agreement in their respective annual 
conventions this year. 





Broke No-Ratd Agreement, 
Locals Charter Lifted 


The International Chemical Workers’ 
Union (AFL) last month lifted the charter 
of one of its local unions for refusing to 
go along with the no-raiding pact between 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Meanwhile, another AFL union, the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, said it would comply with an 
impartial umpire’s decision that one of its 
locals had been guilty of raiding a CIO 
union (L.G., Nov., p. 1540) but added that 
it was unwilling to expel the local. 

The chemical union’s Local 437 bargained 
for workers at the Dryden Rubber Division 
of the Sheller Manufacturing Corporation 
in Keokuk, Iowa, until 1952, when a local 
of the United Rubber Workers of America 
(CIO) took over. The ICWU local kept 
going at the plant on a skeleton basis and 
last August asked the U.S. National Labor 
Relations Board for a_ representation 
election. 
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When the rubber workers’ union pro- 
tested under the AFL-CIO  no-raiding 
agreement, the ICWU tried to get its local 
to drop the petition. The local’s officers 
refused and the parent body thereupon 
revoked the local’s charter, thus blocking, 
at least temporarily, its efforts to have an 
NLRB election. 

Only four other disputes have occurred 
since the no-raiding pact went into effect. 





U.S. Labor Secretary 
Favours AFL-CIO Unity 


Labour unity through the merger of the 
American Federation of Labor and _ the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
favoured by United States Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell. Speaking as a 


guest on the New York Times Youth 
Forum on November 21, the Labor 
Secretary saw the union as promoting 


industrial peace, reducing jurisdictional dis- 
putes and developing a greater sense of 
responsibility in union leaders. 

Mr. Mitchell admitted that many 
employers were concerned about the possi- 
bility that a unified labour movement 
would subject them to more pressure but 
said that he did not share this fear. He 
added that AFL-CIO amalgamation would 
not place all workers in one labour organ- 
ization as only about 15,000,000 of the 
country’s 62,000,000-member labour force 
were enrolled in the two union bodies. 





Average Weekly Earnings 
Reached New High in 19535 


A new high in average weekly earnings 
paid by Canadian manufacturers to salaried 
and wage-earning personnel was reached 
during last year, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in its annual report on 
earnings and hours of work in manu- 
facturing.* 

The new high figure, $60.38, was reached 
in October 1953 and was 3:6 per cent above 
the 1952 high of $58.30 and more than 76 
per cent above the 1946 average of $34.25. 

Based on nation-wide surveys taken in 
the last week of October, the report puts 
last year’s increase in average weekly 
earnings in the durable goods industries at 
3°3 per cent, to $65.30 from $63.20 in 1952, 
and at 3-8 per cent in the non-durable 
goods industries, where the average rose to 
$55.50 from $53.47. 





*Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing, 
1953, available from the Queen’s Printer, Supervisor 
of Government Publications. Price: 40 cents. 


Varied Groups Ask Govt. 
To Act on Unemployment 


Within a period of two weeks last month, 
three non-labour requests for action on 
unemployment were made to the federal 
Government. The appeals came from a 
mayors’ federation, a church executive and 
the Vancouver city council. 

The Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities, in its annual brief to the 
Cabinet November 26, recommended a four- 
point program designed to check spreading 
unemployment and give relief to the 
unemployed. The program urged :— 

1. A federal-provincial-municipal program 
of publicly-financed undertakings, especially 
in the most depressed areas. 

2. Transfer of unemployed persons from 
“economically distressed” areas to localities 
where jobs are in greater supply. 

3. Extended coverage of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to cover classes of 
workers not now included. 

4. Federal assistance payments to unem- 
ployed persons who have exhausted their 
benefits or are not eligible to receive 
benefits. 

The brief pomted out that when workers 
had exhausted their unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, they invariably turned to the 
local governments for help. Since the 
resources of Canada’s provinces varied, the 
provinces could not all supply the same 
level of assistance. The responsibility then 
fell on the federal Government to estab- 
lish within the framework of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission some 
system of assistance. 

Mayor Don Mackay of Edmonton, 
President of the Federation, said later that 
Prime Minister St. Laurent had pointed out 
that the Federation’s proposals would mean 
increased government expenditures and, .in 
turn, increased taxes. Any increases in 
taxation on any level of government, Mr. 
St. Laurent had said, must be set on what 
the population was willing to accept. Also, 
some government expenditures had priority 
over others. 

The executive council of the Church of 
England in Canada, at its annual meeting 
the week of November 15, urged closer 
co-operation of all three levels of govern- 
ment to aid the country’s unemployed. 

A report, prepared by the Church’s 
council for social service, said the unem- 
ployment situation has become progres- 
sively worse, adding :— 

“The federal Government should explore 
every possibility of setting up inter- 
governmental relationships with the prov- 
inces now, without waiting to see worse 
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conditions arise, so that the needs of 
residual groups may be met when, and if, 
an unemployment crisis develops.” 

Finally, the city of Vancouver made a 
plea to the federal Government Novem- 
ber(25-for’a “Colombo Plan? to help. ite 
thousands of unemployed. 

Alderman Jack Cornett made the request 
on behalf of city officials, organized labour, 
management and charitable agencies. 

One city official suggested that Canada’s 
food surpluses, now going in part to feed 
hungry millions in Asia, should be diverted 
in some degree to Vancouver. 





Canada’s Economy Enters 
“Readjustment Period’ 


After a long period of expansion, 
Canada’s economy has entered a period of 
readjustment, it was stated in the 1954 
economic report released by the Organiza- 
tion for European Co-operation Novem- 
ber 9. “The underlying strength of the 
economy is, however, evident,” the report 
added. 

The report stated that the economic 
decline in Canada “has been significantly 
less” than in the United States and that the 
balance of payments position has tended 
to improve rather than to deteriorate. 
Indications of an upward trend in the 
economy were cited in the report. 

Prior to 1958, the Canadian economy had 
been showing “very vigorous” expansion 
with gross national production increasing by 
as much as six per cent annually, the report 
said. The levelling-off and decline was 
attributed to such factors as a drop in 
defence expenditures, lower exports and a 
more cautious attitude concerning the 
accumulation of non-agricultural stockpiles. 

The high level of construction was cited 
as a stabilizing factor and the further 
development of Canada’s oil industry was 
noted as a factor making for reduced 
imports of petroleum. 

The report concluded by noting that 
foreign competition should serve to limit 
any marked tendency for domestic costs 
and prices to get too seriously out of line 
with those in other countries. 





B.C. Govt. Asks Business 
To Eliuminete Overtime 

The British Columbia Department of 
Labour last month wrote to 20,000 of the 
province’s employers asking them to elim- 
inate overtime and hire additional workers 


instead. This action was requested to 
alleviate the province’s unemployment 
situation. 
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U.S. Economy on Upturn, 
One Economist Believes 


Wage increases and other economic 
measures to insure recovery next year from 
this year’s business recession were urged 
recently by a prominent economist in the 
United States. Another economist has said 
that the recession low-point in production 
has been reached and the United States 
economy has resumed its upward move- 
ment. 

Sumner H.  Slichter, Professor of 
Economics at Harvard University, said in 
an address in Boston that “another year 
must not be permitted to pass without 
wages rising to keep pace with gains in 
efficiency”. He warned, however, that 
‘“inereases should not be large but should 
be widespread”. 

Dr. John K. Langum, former economist 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago, said 
that in his opinion the index of production 
may average 130 next year, compared with 
124 this year. 

Prof. Slichter said that with greater 
production, a larger labour force and 
higher productive efficiency, “a recovery 
that does not push production in 1955 well 
above the levels of 1953 cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory”. 

The lag in United States business activity, 
said Prof. Slichter, should be fought by 
the government with a fiscal policy includ- 
ing greater tax cuts. Meanwhile, responsi- 
bility for immediate recovery falls on 
private enterprise through an increase in 
investment, a rise in the ratio of incomes 
spent for consumption, a cut in prices as 
efficiency advances, and a rise In wages as 
efficiency advances. 

Dr. Langum told a Chicago convention 
that, despite current favourable signs, next 
vear will probably be regarded as a year 
“of moderate recession” by some standards. 

“Unemployment in 1955 may be even 
higher than it was this year,” he continued. 
“The rise in production now under way 
probably will not suffice to provide for the 
rising labour force in the face of greater 
productivity”. 





Unemployment in U.S. 
Props to Year’s Low 


Unemployment in the United States 
dropped to a low point for the year in 
early October. The number of jobless fell 
to about 2,741,000 from an_ estimated 
3,099,000 in September. 

The U.S. Department of Labor reported 
at the end of November that a pick-up 
in factory jobs was underway and was 
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expected to continue in the immediate 
future. Three major areas were reclassified 
from the substantial labour surplus category 
to the moderate labour surplus category. 

The step-up in the production of 1955 
model automobiles was an important factor 
in the manufacturing rise, the Department 
sald. 


Another Labour Department report 
released late last month showed that initial 
claims for unemployment compensation 


declined by 19,300 to 247,100 during the 
week ended November 13. For the same 
week of 19538, initial claims numbered 
274,000. 

In November the US. Department of 
Commerce reported that total business 
activity in the United States in the third 
quarter of this year remained at about the 
same level as has prevailed since January. 

The Department said that in the July- 
September period, increases in spending by 
the public for personal needs, continued 
expansion in construction, and increased 
state and local government spending almost 
balanced off a sharp reduction in federal 
government defence spending, cuts in busi- 
ness inventories, and reduced business 
spending for new plant and equipment. The 
net result was a very small drop during 
the third quarter in gross national produc- 
tion from the $356,000,000,000-per-year rate 
of the second quarter to a $355,500,000,000- 
per-year-rate. 

Total third-quarter production was 
approximately 34 per cent lower than the 
production rate in the third quarter of 1958, 
a record year. 





Hourly Earnings Decline 
For $rd Month in Row 


Average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
at the beginning of September declined for 
the third month in a row, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. 


The drop was the result of seasonal and 
other changes in industrial and sex dis- 
tribution and lessened incentive production 
bonuses during the vacation period. Lay- 
offs due to model change-over in the 
automotive industry were among the more 
important changes. 

Hourly earnings at the first of September 
stood at 139-6 cents, compared with 140-9 
a month earlier and 135-7 a year earlier. 

The work-week averaged 40:9 hours com- 
pared with 40-7 at the beginning of August 
and 41:0 at September 1 last year. 

Weekly wages averaged $57.10 compared 
with $57.35 at August 1 and $55.64 at the 
beginning of September 1953. 


In U.K., Only 1.2 Per Cent 
OF Workers Unemployed 


The number of persons in civil employ- 


ment in Great Britain at the end of 
September was 22,620,000, according to 


figures released by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. The total was 
approximately the same as that for the end 
of August. 

Persons registered as unemployed on 
October 11 numbered 254,000, an increase 
of 18,000 from September 13. Unemploy- 
ment was 1-2 per cent of the estimated 
number of employees, compared with 1-1 
per cent in September and 1:5 per cent in 
October last year. 





Employment in Australia 
Reaches Reeord Total 
Civil employment in Australia reached 


a record total of 2,656,400 at the end of 
July, according to the country’s bureau of 


statistics. The figure does not include those 
persons employed in rural industry or 


private domestic service. 
The federal employment bureau reported 
55,000 job vacancies for November. 





Only 7 Complaints Filed 
Under Canada FEPA 


Since the federal anti-discrimination law, 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act, 
came into force on July 1, 1953, seven 
official complaints of violation have been 
filed under it. The Act applies to employ- 


ment in undertakings under federal 
jurisdiction. 
Five of the complaints were quickly 


settled by correspondence or direct 
ciliation and the other two are’ under 
investigation, J. D. Love, of the Fair 
Employment Practices Section, federal 
Department of Labour, informed the Fair 
Practices and Human Rights Conference 
at Toronto on October 31. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Toronto District Trades and Labour 
Council (TLC) and the Toronto Joint 
Labour Committee for Human Rights. 

A number of complaints which could not 
be dealt with officially under the Act were 
processed by the Department informally. 


con- 


Persuasion Sufficient 


It has not been necessary so far, said 
Mr. Love, to go beyond the first phase 
of enforceement—“the persuasive phase’—to 
settle complaints with adequate guarantees 
of compliance with the Act. 


“That situation may or may not con- 
tinue,’ he said. “We hope it will, because 
experience under this type of legislation, 
both here and in the United States, has 
underlined the desirability of persuading 
rather than forcing employers and others 
to accept their responsibilities.” 





Series on Discrimination 
Broadeast in French 


A series of five French radio broadcasts 
on anti-discrimination, sponsored by the 
Department of Labour and carried over 
25 French-language stations, began in 
November. 

The French series paralleled the English 
one that was heard over 81 stations last 
June and July but featured different 
speakers. 

The speakers for the French series, with 
the subjects of their addresses, were: the 
Rev. Father Bernard Mailhiot, OP, pro- 
fessor of social psychology at Montreal 
University: “French Canada Looks at 
Discrimination”; Gratien Gélinas,. well- 
known playwright and actor: “Discrimina- 
tion and Canada’s Future”; Gérard Filion, 
publisher of Le Devoir: “Discrimination 
and Canada’s Reputation Abroad”; Michael 
Rubinstein, President of the Jewish Labour 


Committee of Canada: “Discrimination: 
Svmbol of Decadence’; and the Hon. 
Alcide Cété, Postmaster-General: “Dis- 


crimination and the Law”. 

Copies of the scripts of the broadeasts are 
available from the Information Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 





Steel Union Officers Told 
To Shun Discrimination 


Officials of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) have been warned, in a 
recent policy statement, against any direct 
or indirect job discrimination against mem- 
bers of minority groups. 

The statement points out that it is not 
only the union’s policy to fight job discrim- 
ination because of race, religion or national 
origin but its legal duty to do so; that the 
union’s policy will be violated if an officer 
signs a contract that blocks promotion of 
employees because of their race, religion or 
national origin, or allows such _ indirect 
devices as segregation of a particular racial 
group in a special department; and that 
the union’s legal duty extends also to the 
administration of a contract. 

Violation of this policv, the statement 
warns, may deprive a union of its bargain- 
ing rights under the Taft-Hartley Act and 
may subject it to damage suits. 
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Guaranteed Annual Wage 
Pops UAW’s 1955 Demands 


A guaranteed annual employment plan 
that would give all workers with two year’s 
seniority 52 weeks’ work—or pay—heads 
the list of demands the United Automobile 
Workers of America (CIO) will make on 
the automotive industry in the United 
States when current five-year contracts 
expire next summer. 

The demands were approved by almost 
1,100 delegates from the United States and 
Canada at a two-day “Economic and 
Collective Bargaining Conference’ in 
Detroit last month. 


Strike Fund 


The conference also recommended the 
building-up of a $25 mullion strike fund. 
This recommendation will be presented for 
approval at the union’s convention next 
March. 

The first demand on the UAW list also 
seeks to protect non-seniority workers 
against. short-work-weeks and layoffs with- 
out advance notice. 

The union’s current contracts expire at 
General Motors on May 29, at Ford on 
June 1 and at Chrysler on August 31. 

The guaranteed employment plan, which 
earlier bore the name “guaranteed annual 
wage” plan, is the result of more than two 
years of study by the UAW and outside 
experts. As drafted by the union, the plan 
calls for a guarantee of one week’s (40 


hours) work or pay for each two weeks 
that a worker with two years’ seniority 


has worked for the employer, up to a 
maximum of 52 weeks. Thus, a man who 
has worked two years would be entitled 
to one year tof twos’ ort payetins lieu, 
Unemployment compensation payments 
would be deducted from the guarantee. 

The second part of the plan calls for 
a guarantee of 40 hours’ work or pay for 
any worker called in for part of a week. 

Other demands on the list were:— 

A wage increase of 5-3 cents per hour 
plus incorporation in the basic wage of at 
least 5 cents of the annual improvement 
factor, for goal or 10-sacentsepers Loum 

An increase in the amount of the annual 
improvement factor. 

A raise in pensions from $144.50 to $192 
a month. 

Full payment by management of the cost 
of health plans. (Present plans are 
contributory.) 

An improved overtime pay program. 

An equal voice in the administration of 
the $500,000,000 pension trust fund now 
supervised by management alone. 
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A preferential hiring plan under which 
various auto plants would be required, when 
hiring, to give preference to laid-off auto 
workers in the same area. 

The union has decided not to agree to 
another five-year contract. It will seek to 
limit them to two years if they contain 
escalator and improvement-factor provi- 
sions, to one year if they don’t. UAW 
President Walter Reuther said this decision 
was prompted by automation, the replace- 
ment of mechanically-operated machines 
with robot-controlled operations. 

Substitution of machines for men was 
moving ahead so rapidly, he explained, that 
it was imperative for the union to be able 
to bargain more frequently. 

A report issued at the conference declares 
that the automobile industry may be fully 
automated within a decade and that the 
work now done by about 1,000,000 UAW 
members could be done by 200,000. 


The report said that the guaranteed 
employment plan would discourage 
employers from closing down _ existing 
factories and re-opening new automatic 


plants, and the wage increase would ensure 
that workers continue to share in the 
increased productivity derived from auto- 
mation. 





Commodity Imports Down 
In Sept., First 9 Months 


The value of Canada’s commodity imports 
in September was almost 12 per cent below 
those in September last year. In the 
January-September period, this year’s 
imports were valued 9 per cent lower than 
last year. 

In September, the largest decrease was in 
the iron and iron products group. In the 
nine-month period, the largest decreases 
were in iron and iron products, fibres and 
textiles, and non-metallic minerals. 

Some comparisons between September 
this year and September 1953, in thou- 
sands, with the vyear-earlier figures in 
parentheses, are: non-farm machinery, 
$26,515 ($31,611); automobile parts, $8,171 
($17,150) ; farm implements and machinery, 
$7,861 ($12,594); coal, $10,032 ($14,047) ; 
automobiles, $2,708 ($3,995); cotton prod- 
ucts, $5,827 ($6,623); wool products, $4,565 
($5,885). . 

Some comparisons between the two 
January-September periods are: non-farm 
machinery, $294,962 ($302,269); automobile 
parts, $143,174 ($176,829); farm imple- 
ments and machinery, $123,078 ($184,553) ; 
coal, $74,798 ($101,030); automobiles, 
$60,361 ($86,077); cotton products, $57,900 
($72,009) ; wool products, $46,883 ($56,255). 


Producer Sees Early End 
To Textile Recession 


A rising demand for certain textile 
fabrics may bring the three-year recession 
in Canada’s textile industry to an end by 
January, a Montreal clothing manufacturer 
predicted recently. 

Montague Buckman, Executive Director 
of one of Quebec’s three producers of 
corduroy, said that recent heavy orders 
for that material may spread to the entire 
textile industry soon. Rates for the fabric, 
he said, have risen by four to five cents 
per vard and imports have fallen. 

Although the trend will have no startling 
effect on employment in Quebec province’s 
corduroy mills, “it should result in an 
increase of 50 per cent in employment at 
basic textile plants,” he said. 

The rise in corduroy prices was put into 
effect by the manufacturers, said Mr. 
Buchman. He pointed out that mills in 
the United States had increased prices five 
times in the previous three weeks. 

Canada’s corduroy producers had cut 
prices by about 20 per cent since the start 
of the textile slump. 





Board Says Woollen Mili 
Can’t Afford Pay Boost 


An Ontario conciliation board has upheld 
the contention of a textile firm that it is 
unable to restore a wage cut accepted 
temporarily by its employees last March. 

The board was set up in a dispute over the 
wage issue between the Dominion Woollen 
and Worsted Company of Guelph and its 
employees, members of the Woollen 
Workers’ Union of Hespeler (independent). 
Last March 1 the union accepted volun- 
tarily a 13-per-cent wage cut in order to 
enable the mill to continue operations in 
the face of competition from imported 
textiles (L.G., March, p. 348). 


The voluntary deduction was to continue 
to September 30. After that deadline, when 
new contract negotiations were opened, the 
union maintained that the deduction should 
be restored. The company said its position 
was that to restore the deduction would 
strain its finances “to the breaking point”. 

In a report made public November 30, 
the conciliation board said: “A careful 
review of the situation brings the conclu- 
sion that to recommend any increase in 
wages from the present level at this time 
would only result in a complete shutdown 
of the plant with a resultant loss in 
employment to those whose homes had 
been established in the community.” 


The board recommended that existing 
rates of pay should continue for one year 
from the date of the signing of an agree- 
ment and that wage discussions should be 
re-opened six months from that date. 





UMW, Coal Operators 
Ask Federal Fuel Policy 

Coal miners and operators in Western 
Canada last month urged the federal 
Government to increase subventions on 
coal and increase tariffs on imports from 
the United States. 

In a joint brief submitted to members 
of the Cabinet November 22, District 18 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL), the Coal Operators Associa- 
tion of Western Canada and representa- 
tives of the Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia governments said these 
measures would help save the industry from 
ruin. 

They also asked for the establishment 
of an energy control board to produce a 
national fuel policy and of an emergency 
committee to study the problems of 
western mines and recommend solutions 
within 60 days. 

The brief said an increase in tariffs on 
United States coal imports should be high 
enough to cut imports to 20,000,000 tons 
per year from the present 22,000,000 tons. 
An increase of 2,000,000 tons in western coal 
consumption, it said, would allow the 
industry to live. 

Coal production in Western Canada has 
declined by 3,000,000 tons to 9,892,000 tons 
per year since 1949 and 62 mines have closed 
during that period, the brief said. Many 
mines now operate only a few days each 
week. 





September Immigration 
Mauch Less Than in 1955 


The number of immigrants to Canada in 
September was 12 per cent less than the 
number in the same month last year but 
the total for the first nine months of this 
vear was one per cent higher than for the 
corresponding period in 1953, according to 
figures released by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

In September, 10,979 persons entered 
Canada, compared with 12,471 in Septem- 
ber last year. Of these, 2,512 came from 
the British Isles, 1,326 from the United 
States, 4,577 from North European coun- 
tries, and 2,564 from other countries. 

For the nine months ending September 
30, 1954, immigrants numbered 126,853, 
compared with 125,098 for the same period 
last year. 
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National Heelth Insurance 
Comes to Sweden Jan. I 


A national health insurance scheme 
covering every citizen and every permanent 
resident of Sweden will go into effect 
January 1. 

The plan, approved by the Swedish 
Parliament recently, is compulsory. It will 
be financed by premiums of the insured 
persons (44 per cent), by contributions from 
employers (29 per cent), and by the state 
(27 per cent). The state’s share will be 
passed on to tax bills. 

Every citizen and every person residing 
in Sweden above the age of 16 years and 
having a taxable income of at least $233 
per year will be required to pay state 
health-insurance premiums. The only 
exempt persons are those receiving national 
old-age and disability pensions. 

Under the plan, physician fees will be 
reimbursed 75 per cent up to a certain 
ceiling, as will fees for dental work at 
clinics, high schools and hospitals. 

Public wards in state hospitals will be 
free. Transportation to and from hospital, 
or by the doctor to and from the patient’s 
bedside, will be reimbursed wholly or in 
part, depending on circumstances. Certain 
medicines will be furnished free of charge 
and others at reduced prices. 

On an annual income of $1,750, the 
premium an insured person will pay for 
this protection will be $25.22 yearly. Com- 
pensation received for loss of working time 
will be $2.72 per day. This, concurrent 
with the allowance for hospital care, will 
run up to two years. 

Persons earning in excess of $3,000 annu- 
ally will have the option of carrying an 
additional amount of insurance commen- 
surate with their earnings. The maximum 
sick benefits allowed under the concurrent 
voluntary-insurance program will be $3 per 
day for 90 days and $1.80 per day there- 
after up to two years. 





U.S. Government Opposes 
Compulsory Health Plan 


Support for President Eisenhower’s health 
reinsurance proposal was asked from the 
American Medical Association recently by 
the US. Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. The 
proposal was defeated in the U.S. House 
of Representatives last summer. 

In an address to a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation’s house of delegates in Miami, the 
Health Secretary described the President’s 
proposal as “active support of voluntary 
health insurance”. This would include a 
$25,000,000 reinsurance fund to underwrite in 
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part the possible losses insurance companies 
might encounter in expanding health insur- 
ance coverage. 

Mrs. Hobby said the present US. Gov- 
ernment was opposed to the concept of 
national compulsory health insurance. She 
added, however, that experience over the 
last six years had shown a widening gap 
between the cost of medical care covered 
by voluntary insurance and total outlays 
for medical care. 

A “voluntary reinsurance system,” she 
declared, was “the only proposal that is 
clearly consistent with the principle of 
self-help.” 


Labour, Employer Groups 
Support World Calendar 


Member-nations of the International 
Labour Organization have been advised by 
the Canada Branch of the ILO that this 
country’s major labour organizations and 
employer associations have this year asked 
the Government to try to advance the 
adoption of the World Calendar. 

ILO representatives were present last 
July when the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council unanimously accepted 
an Indian resolution that requested the 
UN Secretary-General to transmit to all 
world governments relevant documents on 
the World Calendar with a request that 
they study the question and submit their 
views for consideration at the 19th session 
of the Council to be held in New York next 
May (i.Gs Auge peltt2). 





U.S. Will Support Plan 
For Development Abroad 


The United States Government has given 
its approval to the establishment of an 
International Finance Corporation to assist 
in the economic development of other 
countries. 

Membership in the proposed corporation 
would be open to all 57 member-nations 
of the World Bank, but the plan would not 
go into effect until $75,000,000 had been 
subscribed by a minimum of 30 nations. 

The subscription of each member country 
would be in proportion to the country’s 
stock in the World Bank. This would 
make the United States subscription the 
largest, at about $35,000,000, followed by 
Britain with approximately $14,000,000. 

U.S. Secretary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey said the Government . would 
submit the plan to Congress as soon as 
details have been worked out with the 
other World Bank nations. This may not 
be before next February or March. 


Sept. and Nine-Month 
fiousing Tetals Higher 


Construction was started on 12,760 new 
dwelling units in September, 2,552 or one- 
fourth more than in the same month last 
year, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
reported. The number of units completed 
during the month was 8,615, a slight dip 
from the 8,643 finished in September last 
year. 

At the three-quarter mark this year, both 
starts and completions were running about 
6 per cent ahead of last year’s records. 
Starts numbered 84,327 compared with 
79,671 in the first nine months of 1953; 
completions, 66,288 compared with 62,407. 

At the end of September there were 
75,310 units under construction, 2,255 or 3 
per cent more than on the same date last 
year. 





U.S. Housing Starts Up 
2 Per Cent in Sept. 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States advanced in September, contrary to 
usual seasonal trends, to 114,000 units, a 
number 3 per cent higher than the 
August figure, according to preliminary 
estimates of the U.S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

During the first nine months this year, 
the number of new dwelling units put under 
construction totalled 906,500, about 5 per 
cent more than in January-September 1953. 





Co-op Housing Groups 
On Inerease in Britain 


Co-operative house-building groups in the 
United Kingdom increased to 137 by the 
end of 1953, according to the report of 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
Their membership totalled 2,778. 

Housing societies of this type were first 
formed in Britain about six years ago. 
More than a third of them had begun 
building by the end of 1953. 

Co-operative house-building groups are 
set up to build houses for their own occu- 
pation by an organized use of their leisure 
time. 





U.S. Employers Urged 
To Hire Older Workers 


Attempts are being made in the United 
States to convince employers that it 1s 
good business to hire older people. 

Arthur Larson, U.S. Under-Secretary of 
Labor, called recently for a full-scale study 
of the abilities and work habits of older 
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workers. Such a survey, he predicted, could 
overcome “the long-standing prejudice 
against older workers in American hiring 
practices”, . 

Speaking at a conference in Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Larson said that “a study of 3,660 
factory workers, based on judgments of 
foremen, showed as many above average 
ratings in ability, attendance, and attitude 
among older workers as among younger 
workers. As many were considered worth 
re-hiring and fewer older workers were 
discharged for incompetence.” 

Another study of 3,000 workers in depart- 
ment store employment showed, he said, 
that merit increases were earned more 
frequently by older workers. 

Mr. Larson made two suggestions in his 
speech, before a conference on the problem 
of making a living while growing old, that 
might help to remove the barrier to the 
employment of older workers. Both were 
aimed at eliminating the additional pension 
costs to an employer when he hires an 
older worker. 

One of his proposals was that employers 
and insurers set up a pension fund similar 
to the second-injury fund under workmen’s 
compensation laws, which would be used to 
finance the back credits for pensions that 
an employer assumes in hiring an older 
worker. Calling his idea “immature” but 
one that others may be able to develop, 
Mr. Larson stressed that such a fund would 
be complex, national in scope and would 
involve “an appalling variety of plans and 
financial arrangements”. 

A partial solution to the problem sug- 
gested by Mr. Larson would be the provi- 
sion for full vesting under pension plans, 
so that an older worker could be hired 
with a substantial vested pension right and 
the new employer would be required only 
to keep his pension contributions current. 





NES Placement Efforts 


The November number of Employment 
Security Review, published by the Bureau 
of Employment Security, U.S. Department 
of Labor, is devoted to “Services for Older 
Workers”. Eleven articles deal with the 
U.S. Labor Department’s Intra-departmental 
Committee on the Older Worker, older 
workers in federal employment, and activi- 
ties on behalf of older workers in several 
of the American states. 

One of the articles, describing Canadian 
efforts to place older workers in employ- 
ment, was prepared by the Special Place- 
ments Section of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 
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Lucien Trembley Heads 
Teamsters in East 


The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (AFL-TLC) has 
appointed a representative for its newly- 
formed Eastern Canada region (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1237). The union has also announced 
plans to build up a membership of 250,000 
in Canada. 

Lucien Tremblay, who for the last decade 
has been an organizer in Canada for the 
American Federation of Labor, has been 
appointed to organize the eastern region, 
which includes Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 

His appointment completes the teamster’s 
latest .organization plan in which the 
country was divided into three regions. 
Harry I. Bonnell of Vancouver is repre- 
sentative of the Western division, which 
comprises British Columbia, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. J. A. Dodds, of Wundsor, 
is representative of the Central division, 
which embraces Manitoba and Ontario. 

Mr. Tremblay said at a press conference 
after his appointment that $1 million will 
be spent by the teamsters’ union for organ- 
ization work in his region. The member- 
ship target for Montreal alone, he said, is 
75,000. 





Eighth Co-ordinator of 
Rehabilitation Named 


W. H. Davis, for the past nine years 
Executive Secretary of the Newfoundland 
Tuberculosis Association, has been named 
provincial co-ordinator of rehabilitation for 
Newfoundland. His appointment brings to 
eight the number of provincial co-ordinators 
under the federal-provincial national reha- 
bilitation program. 

During his nine years with the New- 
foundland ‘Tuberculosis Association, Mr. 
Davis travelled to every part of the prov- 
ince to gain an intimate knowledge of the 
problems affecting the welfare of the 
province’s people. He initiated the Asso- 
ciation’s program for the rehabilitation of 
the tuberculous. 

Commenting on the appointment, Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
remarked on the importance being attached 
by all provinces to the selection of their 
provincial co-ordinators. All had made 
ereat efforts to find the best possible men 
to fill the positions, he said. 

The national rehabilitation program is 
sponsored by the federal Department of 
Labour, Health and Welfare, and Veterans 
Affairs and is based on _ co-operation 
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between the federal Government, the 
provincial governments and various volun- 
tary agencies. Its objects is the gradual 
development of a program to make reha- 
bilitation services available to everyone 
who needs them, regardless of where they 
hve or what their disabilities are. 





Demand for Professional 
Staff to Remain Strong 


The demand for professionally-trained 
persons will continue strong during the 
next two. years, although it will not be 
as pronounced as in 1952 and 1953, 1t was 
found in a survey of major Canadian 
employers by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour in 
co-operation with the Executive and Pro- 
fessional Division of the National Employ- 
ment Service. 

Results of the survey, which in addition 
to determining the requirements of the 
participating firms for professionally-trained 
staff sought to learn past and expected 
recruitment difficulties, are published in a 
booklet, Survey of Industrial Requirements 
for Professional Personnel, 1952-56, obtain- 
able from the Department of Labour. 





Occupational Monograph 
Gn Railway Jobs Issued 


A new publication in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series has been issued by the 
Department of Labour. It is entitled 


“Railway Careers”. 

Basic material for the new monograph 
and pamphlet, prepared by the Depart- 
ment’s Economics and Research Branch, 
was supplied by officials of the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific 
Railways in co-operation with the major 
organizations representing railway 
employees. 

A complete list of titles in the series 
appeared at the back of the November 
issue of the LABour GAZETTE. 





Supply and Demand for 
Greduates Nearly Balance 


The supply and demand situation for new 
university graduates is more nearly in 
balance than for some years, it 1s reported 
in a bulletin recently issued. 

The bulletin, which describes the situa- 
tion in all principal faculties, was pre- 
pared by and is obtainable from the 
Executive and Professional Division, 
National Employment Service, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 


NEW YEAR MESSAGES 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour 


It is now over a year since an easing 
began to occur in the exceptionally tight 
labour market situation that prevailed in 
the early summer of 1953. The economy 
has since proceeded through a period of 
adjustment, although beginning in the 
summer of this year indications have 
pointed to stability and, in recent months, 
to some improvement in the level of 
economic activity and employment, while 
unemployment continued on a higher level 
in 1954 than in 1958. On balance, we can 
say that 1954 has been a fairly good year. 

The most encouraging development in 
the Canadian manpower picture this past 
summer and fall has been the firming in 
employment in several industries which last 
year and particularly last winter were 
cutting down production. Since the begin- 
ning of the year, employment trends in 
various parts of the economy have been 
quite mixed. While employment in the 
services, trade, finance, and public utilities 
industries has moved steadily upward, 
employment in manufacturing has declined. 
This reduced activity in manufacturing, 
however, has been moderate and it has not 
radiated out and prevented growth in other 
parts of the economy. 

Since early summer, employment in the 
non-agricultural industries, which had 
dropped below the level of the previous 
year during the winter months, stabilized 
and in agriculture rose above last year’s 


high level. In manufacturing, some 
encouraging signs developed during the 
summer. Although employment in the 


durable goods industries, which underwent 
the most serious adjustments during the 
vear, did not entirely achieve stability, 
some return of strength is indicated in the 
soft goods industries. Some gains in 
employment have been made in textiles, 
clothing and leather goods industries, while 
employment in the paper products, non- 
metallic minerals, chemicals and petroleum 
industries has continued to expand. Apart 
from coal, the mining industry has shown 
considerable buoyancy in recent months. 
Forestry employment exceeded last year’s 
level in October and November, and con- 
struction has been active this fall, particu- 
larly in the residential field. 

Another encouraging indication of under- 
lying strength in the economy has been the 
way in which over-all consumer income and 
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have been sustained during 


expenditures 
the past year. Total personal income 
during the second quarter of this year (of 
which labour income accounted for more 
than 60 per cent) was 4 per cent higher 
than during the same quarter in 1953. 
Since the index of consumer prices was 
only slightly higher than last year, this 
increase represents a gain in average real 
income for Canadian workers. 

With the relative improvement in the 
employment picture, and despite a con- 
tinued and fairly rapid growth of the 
labour force, the demand for labour has 
been sufficiently strong in recent months 
to reduce the year-to-year gap in the 
unemployment level. 
seasonal trend, this 
increased strength in labour requirements 
during recent months arises in part from 
the higher output in forestry, mining, and 
other primary industries as a result of 
sustained export volumes of the products 
of these industries. Besides, inventories in 
many industries have been reduced from 
those of a year ago. This has given an 
impetus to new production. 


Allowing for the 
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These factors, together with increased 
strength in construction during the latter 
half of 1954, have removed some of the 
weakness that was present in the economy 
last winter and during the first half of 
1954, and, when combined with continued 
strength in the trade and services indus- 
tries and the absorptive power of agricul- 
ture, points to a stronger over-all picture, 
employment-wise, than was the case a year 
ago. This picture is tempered, however, 
by the lower levels of employment in 
manufacturing compared with last year and 
the fact that some adjustments are con- 
tinuing to occur in this sector for various 
reasons. 

Employment in the food _ processing 
industries and in the trades and _ service 
industries (which together employ as many 
persons as manufacturing) have shown 
moderate gains through the past year. At 
the Ist of October, for example, employ- 
ment in the service industry was 3 per 
cent higher than last year, continuing gains 
that have been apparent most of this year. 
Gains have also been recorded for finance 
and insurance as well as trade. This 
reflects the continuing higher levels of 
consumer spending directed towards these 
particular aspects of economic activity. 

Growth of employment in the pulp and 
paper industry and the chemicals industry 
has provided important offsets to adverse 
developments in other sectors of manu- 
facturing. 

In construction, the emphasis in building 
activity has shifted away from large 
engineering projects towards commercial, 
institutional, and residential building. In 
addition, there has been a decline in 
defence construction. This shifting pattern, 
together with the restraining effect which 
bad weather has had upon construction 
activity, make it difficult to assess at this 
date their net effect on employment in 
this industry throughout 1954. It is clear, 
however, that construction activity has been 
heavily concentrated in the latter half of 
the year, while various indicators point to 
a continuing high level of demand. It is 
probable, therefore, that the volume of 
inside work (and employment) may some- 
what exceed last year’s levels during the 
winter months. 


In forestry, the strong and continuing 
demand for newsprint and lumber in this 
and other countries is providing a strong 
support, both to logging and associated 
industries. 


In mining, employment is currently 
slightly higher than last year, and here, 
as in the case of forestry, export shipments 
are holding to year-ago levels. 
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In view of the levelling off in economic 
activity during 1954, one might have 
expected some serious labour-management 
differences to develop. 


In many instances collective agreements 
have not easily been reached. Collective 
bargaining during the past year frequently 
extended over several months. Many dis- 
putes were referred to the conciliation 
services of both the federal government 
and provincial governments. In a number 
of cases, more particularly during the latter 
part of the year, strikes of considerable 
economic importance have occurred despite 
intensive bargaining and conciliation. 

On the whole, however, managements 
and unions have approached negotiations 
realistically and have been able to adjust 
to our changing economic situation. Bear- 
ing this in mind, and considering that there 
are indications of increased confidence in 
the future, I think we can look forward to 
a continuation of sound labour-management 
relations during 1955. 

Both the numbers of agreements pro- 
viding wage increases and the amounts of 
the increases were less than in the previous 
three years but a further increase in the 
average level of wage rates is indicated. 
While wages continued to be an important 
bargaining subject during 1954, consider- 
able attention was given to so-called “fringe 


benefits”. In some cases, unions concen- 
trated their attention entirely on these 
items. We have seen steady improvements 


being made in conditions of work, including 
hours of employment, annual vacations, 
statutory holidays, pension and _ group 
insurance plans. 

In view of recent developments, such as 
the higher level of activity in residential 
construction, more employment in logging 
and lumbering, the improvement in mining, 
and the steady growth of employment in 
the services and trade industries, job 
opportunities should be somewhat more 
numerous this winter than a year ago, 
although offsetting this, of course, will be 
the continued growth of the labour force. 

It is difficult to foretell long-range future 
developments but there appears to be no 
real reason for being gloomy. On the con- 
trary, there has appeared in the latter part 
of 1954 encouraging evidence of growing 
confidence in our future by both business 
and investors. And other more complex 
economic stimuli notwithstanding, confi- 
dence in our future is still the best spur 
to progress. 

Finally, I would like to say on behalf 
of the federal government that you have 
our best wishes for a happy, successful, and 
productive New Year. 


Claude Jodoin, President 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


At this Christmas season and the turn 
of the year it gives me very great pleasure 
to extend to all Canadians and especially 
all officers and members of affiliated organ- 
izations of The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada warm fraternal grectings 
and best wishes for a happy holiday and a 
yery prosperous New Year. 

The year now closing 
has had its important 
occasions and _ develop- 
ments; 1954 has been a 
year of progress even 
though at times and in 
certain ways it has been 
one of deep concern and 
apprehension. Our Con- 
gress has grown in num- 


bers and influence. Our 
Canadian economy has 
withstood the stress. of 


temporary hesitancy and 
setback witnessed at this 
time a year ago and now 
appears to be somewhat 
more buoyant. 

A year ago our Execu- 
tive Council was deeply concerned about 
the rapidly growing numbers of unem- 
ployed throughout Canada. In February 
our Congress joined with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour in an effort to alert 
the Government of Canada to the serious- 
ness of the situation. As the months rolled 
by it became readily apparent that the 
position we took at that time on unem- 
ployment was completely correct and it is 
encouraging now to find that our repre- 
sentations are beginning to bear fruit. 

When we met the Prime Minister and 
his Cabinet in November to present our 
annual memorandum we raised the matter 
of unemployment and suggested remedies. 
The Prime Minister replied that, while he 
felt that the situation this winter would 
not be as serious as last, his Government 
was making plans to relieve the situation. 

We are aware of plans and efforts being 
made by the Department of Labour to 
reduce seasonal unemployment. We are 
aware of these activities because they have 
developed from our own Congress repre- 
sentations and we have been consulted as 
to the most effective way to proceed. 

These are some of the reasons why I 
suggest that 1954 has been a year of 
progress. 

At the same time we must not lose sight 
of the fact that many thousands of our 
workers are unemployed and their families 





are suffering hardship and frustration. 
Everything must be done within our power 
to help these people and remove from our 
economy the continuous threat of unem- 
ployment. Let us all agree once and for 


all that full employment is possible and, 
with full and willing co-operation between 
government, 


management and _ ourselves, 
that this worthy goal can 
be attaimed. Everyone 
can be fully certain that 
The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada will 
do: its part in, thiss feld.- 

In our memorandum 
we recommended _ that 
certain things be done to 
relieve unemployment: we 
asked for anti-dumping 
legislation, a broad public 
works program, encourage- 
ment of the construction 
Industry ,i6;)4 Provide 
employment the year 
round, better planning of 
governmental spending at 
all three levels—federal, 
provincial and municipal—and the establish- 
ment of a national advisory committee 
on seasonal unemployment with labour 
representation. We will continue to follow 
up these recommendations vigorously to 


have them implemented. 


We also asked for amendments to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act in line with 
the decisions of our convention held in 
Regina in August. It is expected that this 
Act will come before Parliament for 
amendment early in the new year, and we 


will do all that we can to have these 
amendments approved in the form our 
afflhated members believe will be most 
satisfactory. 


We will also press for our federal gov- 
ernment to take responsibility for the relief 
of unemployed persons who are capable of 
re-employment. 

Our convention this year was singularly 
important. Among other things the dele- 
gates considered and dealt with two very 
vital matters: the election of a new Presi- 
dent and the ratification of a “no-raiding” 
agreement between The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 


(Continued on page 1687) 
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A. R. Mosher, President, 


Every thoughtful person is aware that 
the relationships between the free and 
democratic nations of the world on the one 
hand, and those which belong to the 
Communist group, on the other, are far 
from encouraging. Almost every day some 
new evidence of animosity appears on the 
horizon, and the gains that have been made 
recently in the strength- 
ening’ of the” -North 
Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion have — stimulated 
efforts to bring the Com- 
munist countries closer 
together’ with respect to 
the co-ordination of their 
armed forces. 

Nevertheless, some defi- 
nite progress has been 
made by the United 
Nations in the direction 
of disarmament, and, in 
spite of a mutual lack of 
confidence in the good 
faith of the two groups of 
nations, some slackening 
of international tension 
has occurred. We may therefore go into 
the New Year with a rather more opti- 
mistic attitude, so far as world peace is 
concerned, than was possible even a year 
ago. We welcome even the _ slightest 
improvement in international affairs, and 
there appears, even in the face of military 
preparedness, which lays an enormous 
burden on the workers of every nation, 
ground for hope that it will ultimately be 
possible for men to live together on a basis 
of peace and goodwill. 

In domestic affairs, one of the most dis- 
turbing factors, as we enter the New Year, 
is the army of unemployed workers. A 
slight improvement in employment took 
place during the summer months but the 
situation is again becoming extremely 
serious, and there is little, if any, prospect 
of adequate action by various levels of 
government to bring about an improve- 
ment. 

The need for a clearly defined and 
planned program of economic activity, 
under which the skill and energies of the 
workers would be utilized to produce the 
goods and services necessary to provide a 
high standard of living, seems to be recog- 
nized by almost everyone except those who 
have the authority and the ability to put 
such a program into effect. The tendency 
of governments has been to drift along, in 
the hope that the situation would improve, 
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The Canadian Congress of Labour 


and to make optimistic forecasts as to what 
the future will bring; but no amount of 
this can justify a ‘do-nothing” policy on 
their part. However desirable it may be to 
maintain an attitude of faith and hope, we 
know that “faith without works availeth 
nothing’. In this instance, the works 
required are obviously public works. In 
addition, however, our 
governments should give 
leadership to industry by 
their own initiative and 
enterprise, and thus 
strengthen and _ stimulate 
the economic development 
of the nation. 

It is important that the 
people of Canada realize 
that ours cannot be a 
static economy. To hold 
the line is simply not 
good enough, because our 
population is increasing, as 
well as our ability to pro- 
duce, and there must be 
a steady increase in avail- 
able employment and in 
national income, if serious economic set- 
backs are to be avoided. There can be 
no excuse in Canada for unemployment of 
serious proportions, and, while there are 
a number of factors responsible for unem- 
ployment in any particular industry, it 
should be evident that part of the blame 
must be laid upon our haphazard methods 
of production. In this respect, the labour 


movement has strongly urged that the 
Federal Government establish advisory 
committees on which Management and 


Labour, as well as the Government, would 
be represented, with a view to discussing 
regularly the problems of the industry and 
proposals which would maintain progress 
and prosperity to the fullest possible 
extent. 

Our political leaders are constantly tell- 
ing us how well off we are compared with 
people in other countries. Any credit for 
higher standards of living in Canada is 
due to the fact that we have been richly 
endowed with resources, and have a highly 
developed industrial structure, as well as 
skilled labour, but if our own resources and 
our productive capacity were efficiently 
used, we could give considerably more help 
to less fortunate countries, in addition to 
raising our own standards. 

(Continued on page 1688) 


Gérard Picard, General President, 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


When the time comes to express wishes 
for 1955, one should give a look back on 
the road travelled in 1954. 

May I be permitted, first of all, to hope 
for the pursuit of intense union activity 
filled with hard work and effort. It is only 
at that price that the labour movement 
can progress. 

The past 12 months have 
not only brought progress 
for the working men; we 
have met deceptions. In- 
stead of witnessing the 
realization of the “full 
employment” promises so 
often repeated during the 
last war, we have had to 
endure an unceasingly 
increasing unemployment, 
all the more deadly be- 
cause it seems to be taking 
on an aspect of perma- 
nency for the future, 
depriving hundreds of 
thousands of workers of 
their livelihood. 

Moreover, at a time when the Canadian 
economy seems to be on the way to becom- 
ing stabilized, it is disappointing to find 
employers showing a more and more 
grudging attitude towards the wage- 
earners, although a concihatory policy 
seems more indispensable in periods of 





economic difficulty than in 
ereat prosperity. 

I therefore hope that the year 1955 may 
be a year of effective measures against 
unemployment and of renewed efforts to 
establish a system of real labour-manage- 
ment co-operation in our country. The 
realization of these wishes would mean the 
attainment for the wage- 
earners of that standard 
of living to which they 
are entitled and would 
protect that Christian 
spirit which we claim as 
ours from the terrible set- 
backs it has already 
suffered in too many 
countries. 

May 1955 be a happier 
year and, may 1to-be 2 
more auspicious one for 
the social rebirth which is 
indispensable and which 
alone can assure us of fair 
and lasting peace. 

To the religious and civil authorities, to 
those who are friends of trade-unionism 
and of the workers, to the officers and 
members of our syndicates, to all wage- 
earners and to the people as a whole, I 
offer my best wishes for health, joy and 
happiness during the coming year. 


periods of 
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I am always mindful of the great 
responsibility which was placed upon me 
when the convention elected me President. 
I hope that the confidence thus shown in 
me by this “Greatest Canadian Family” 
will be fully justified through my steward- 
ship. At the same time it should be 
remembered that President Emeritus Percy 
R. Bengough left this Congress in excellent 
condition and a firm foundation upon which 
to build for the future. With the co- 
operation of all affiliated organizations we 
will be able to grow and prosper, and 
realize our ultimate ambitions as organized 
working people. 

The “no-raiding” agreement was ratified 
by the convention. In November it was 
signed by the officers of the two Con- 
eresses and will come into force on 
January 1. All affiliated organizations have 
been asked to add their ratification to the 
agreement and to become signatories to it. 


It is my hope that all affiliated organiza- 
tions will sign the agreement for I believe 
that in this direction le the greatest possi- 
bilities for further achievements by organ- 
ized labour in Canada. 

We still have many problems to solve. 
Not the least of these is the attainment 
of a nation-wide health insurance plan. 
One thing I believe we can all agree to: 
our influence and our ability to make 
further gains in all fields depends on how 
well and how widely we can become and 
remain organized. A well organized and 
wise membership will be capable of achiev- 
ing the goals we have set for ourselves in 
convention resolutions throughout the years. 

With these thoughts in mind, I wish every 
officer and members of all affiliated organ- 
izations a very Merry Christmas and a 
happy and prosperous New Year on behalf 
the The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 
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W. H. Phillips, Chairman, 


National Legislative Committee (Canada), International Railway Brotherhoods 


Members of our Committee, railway 
labour leaders, government and _ railway 
officials, as well as his many friends 
throughout Canada and the United States, 
were deeply grieved to learn of the passing 
of our good friend and associate James B. 
Ward, Assistant Grand Chief Engineer 
and National Legislative Representative, 
Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, who died 
at Vancouver on October 
18, during a routine busi- 
ness trip to Western 
Canada. He served his 
organization and Labour 
in general with distinc- 
tion. In his capacity as 
General Chairman, BLE, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
he headed the General 
Conference Committee, 
Standard Railway Labour 
Organizations, from 1933 
until 1947, when he 
assumed the office he was 
holding at the time of 
his death. During World 
War Two he served as a 
Director of the War Assets 
Corporation and as a member of the 
National Labour Supply Council. He was 
awarded the CBE in recognition of his 
contribution to Canada’s war effort. 

Mr. Ward will be sorely missed by his 
associates. His passing is a serious loss 
to the labour movement. 

The unemployment situation throughout 
the country has developed into a serious 
problem, warranting the attention of the 
Federal Government. It appears to us that 
a public works program should be _ insti- 
tuted, with particular attention being 
given to the elimination of the most 
hazardous railway crossings, through the 
construction of over- or under-passes as 
conditions warrant. 

The agricultural situation, particularly in 
Western Canada, is not at all bright. The 
difficulties being experienced in marketing 
“surplus wheat, together with the sharply 





reduced vield of the western grain fields 
during the past year, constitutes a serious 
set-back for western farmers and is a con- 
tributing factor to the present unemploy- 
ment situation. 

Another factor which contributes in no 
small degree to unemployment among rail- 
way workers is the progressive dieselization 
of, the*»,railwayss.) .lhe 
impact of dieselization is 
most keenly felt by em- 
ployees in the mechanical - 
and operating depart- 
ments. Determined efforts 
are being made to obtain 
legislation comparable in 
principle to that specified 
in the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act, 
which will provide pro- 
tection to employees who 
are displaced or reduced 
due to the substitution of 
diesel power for steam. 
We believe we are justi- 
fied in seeking such legis- 
lation as the employees 
affected by the transition 
should be permitted to 
share, to a degree at least, in the benefits 
accruing to the railways from the increased 
productivity per employee as the result of 
dieselization. 

We entered the year 1954 with a spirit 
of optimism and a hope that the inter- 
national situation would become brighter as 
the months passed. Whether or not the 
situation has improved during the year is 
a debatable question. We do know the 
employment situation has deteriorated. 
However, in viewing the over-all picture 
we can see no just cause for pessimism and 
feel we can approach the New Year with 
confidence. The resources of Canada are 
unlimited and its citizens are vigorous and 
enterprising. The industrialization of the 
country is progressing at a fairly satis- 
factory pace and we believe any recession 
will be of temporary duration only. 








(Continued from page 1686) 


We certainly have no right to adopt an 
attitude of complacency in the face of con- 
ditions which can be remedied, if we have 
the willingness and the courage to make 
the effort involved. The lot of many thou- 
sands of Canadian workers and _ their 
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families, and of vast numbers of people in 
other countries throughout the world, could 
be greatly improved, and the New Year 
made happier for them, if we accepted our 
responsibility to use the productive capacity 
of the nation in the service of mankind. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Holds 22° Semi-Annual Meeting 


Minister of Labour warns that possibility of declining revenues means 
stringent inspection of vocational training programs will have to be 
made. Number of young journeymen “wholly inadequate” Council told 


Apprenticeship and the need to offer 
more training opportunities for Canadian 
youth in the various trades came in for 
considerable discussion at the 22nd meet- 
ing of the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council in Ottawa, October 28 and 29. 
The two-day meeting was under the chair- 
manship of Dr. G. F. McNally, former 
Chancellor of the University of Alberta. 
Educationists and provincial representatives 
from all parts of the country attended. 

In addition, the Council spent consider- 
able time discussing the various schedules 
under which vocational training programs 
are conducted. Rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled and the federal-provincial programs 
under which this training is carried out 
were detailed for the delegates by Jan 
Campbell, Federal Co-ordinator of Reha- 
bilitation, and Arthur W. Crawford, 
Director of the Training Branch of the 
federal Department of Labour. 


Minister of Labour 


Warning that the most stringent inspec- 
tion of vocational training projects will 
have to be made, the Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, when welcoming the delegates to 
their semi-annual meeting, said that the 
world was entering a period of more 
stability following the end of the Korean 
war and as a result Canada was faced 
with a period in which her revenues would 
be less buoyant than they had been. He 
asked the delegates to bear this in mind 
during their deliberations. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


Ae Brown, Deputy’ Minister’ of 
Labour, told Council that the Department 
was working on the renewal of the Voca- 
tional Schools Assistance Agreements. He 
said that the work in this field was as far 
advanced as was practicable and he urged 
the delegates to be optimistic regarding 
the outcome. 


Progress Report 


All provinces have been visited since the 
last meeting of Council, C. R. Ford, 
Assistant Director of the Training Branch, 
told the delegates. He pointed out that 


from April 1 to August 1 there had been 
633 new enrolments in training classes 
compared with 869 in the same period of 
1953. 

Mr. Ford reported that the majority of 
the trainees at the special project at Marys- 


ville, N.B., had completed training and 
were presumably employed. As far as 


other training schemes were concerned, Mr. 
Ford said that discussions had been held 
in the Prairie Provinces regarding the need 
for training pipeline welders. 

Training classes for fishermen are being 
increased, the Assistant Director said, with 
four instructors now working in Newfound- 
land and one in Nova Scotia. A new 
serles of agricultural courses, ranging from 
eight to sixteen weeks, has been approved 
in British Columbia. 

Instruction in vehicle mechanics is being 
reduced but more trainees are being sent 
to telecommunications classes, Mr. Ford 
reported. Centres where these programs 
are carried on are Moncton Technical 
Institute, N.B., Three Rivers Technical 
School, Que., Institute of Trades, Toronto, 


Manitoba Technical Institute, Winnipeg, 
and the Canadian Vocational ‘Training 


School at Calgary. Under these programs, 
238 students were enrolled between April 
and August 31, Mr. Ford said, compared 
with 210 during the same period of 1953. 

A: program of training for airport 
mechanics was organized at Gander, New- 
foundland. The courses, which were begun 
this summer, are expected to continue 
intermittently for a year or two, Mr. Ford 
stated. 

Canadian Vocational Training supplied 
173 civilian teachers for the armed forces 
between April 1 and August 31, Mr. Ford’s 
report noted. Of these, 43 went to the 
Army, 60 to the Air Force and 70 to the 
RCAF Reserve. These teachers are hired 
and paid by the provincial governments 
concerned. 

Under the schedule dealing with the 
training of disabled persons, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and New Brunswick are at 
present carrying on programs, Mr. Ford 
reported. As of April 1, there were 272 
disabled persons in training and to date, 
159 have completed their courses. 
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Many young people are not taking 
advantage of opportunities to become 
skilled workers and technicians because 
of poor vocational guidance, the National 
Manpower Council in the United States 
reported on November 25. The Council’s 
statement was made in announcing the 
publication on December 20 of a _ three- 
year study of the nation’s skilled labour 
force entitled “A Policy for Skilled 
Manpower”. 

The study, which covered some nine 
million skilled workers, shows that the 
lack of proper vocational guidance in 
secondary schools and the armed forces 
leaves many young workers unaware of 
the numerous ways in which they may 
acquire skills. The Council said that a 
young person does not have an _ easy 
decision to make in deciding whether or 
not to train as a technician or a skilled 
worker. 

“When he finds 


seeks 


guidance, he 
comparatively little usable information,” 


the Council said. “Much of the training 
that a young person requires in order to 
qualify as a skilled worker is secured 
not in school, but on the job.” 

In addition, the study considers current 
education and training of workers, 
secondary education and the vocational 
training for enabling young persons to 
attain maximum benefits through ability 
and opportunity. The enlargement and 
improvement of the nation’s supply and 
use of skilled manpower and the develop- 
ment of better vocational guidance 
methods are also surveyed in the Council’s 
report. 

The Council was established at Columbia 
University by President Eisenhower in 
1951, when he was President of the 
University. 





Turning to vocational correspondence 
courses, Mr. Ford’s report stated that no 
new courses have been completed since 
May and that in Alberta, the correction 
service in coal mining courses is being 
discontinued because of a lack of enrol- 
ments. Mr. Ford’s report recommended 
that a director be appointed in each proy- 
ince to supervise, develop and promote 
vocational correspondence courses. 

His report showed that under the agree- 
ment covering correspondence courses, 21 
have been prepared, 37 are under prepara- 
tion and four others are under consideration. 

Mr. Ford’s report concluded by recom- 
mending that the vocational training 
agreement be renewed for another five-year 
period with no additional allotment of 
funds. 


Apprenticeship Report 


Making his first report to Council, S. R. 
Ross of the Vocational Training Branch 
told delegates that a detailed analysis of 
the machinist’s trade is at present being 
undertaken. He estimated that this project 
should be completed by March 31, 1955. A 
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similar analysis of the carpentry trade 
should be completed this fall, he stated. 

‘Mr. Ross, in his report, emphasized the 
need for competent instructors in the field 
of vocational training. In order to alleviate 
this need, the Training Branch is recom- 
mending a class in teacher training for a 
six weeks’ period, during May and June 
1955, in Toronto, he stated. The Depart- 
ment of Labour is offering to share in 
“certain elements” of the cost of this 
program, Mr. Ross’ report stated. 

Mr. Ross observed that in some centres 
the number of apprentices was very small. 
He suggested that this was a matter that 
might be given some consideration from 


the viewpoint of effectiveness and cost. 
Under certain circumstances, his report 
noted, classes might be pooled or the 


minimum number established before train- 
ing began. 

For the general information of Council, 
Mr. Ross presented a compilation, based 
upon the quarterly reports of the provincial 
Directors of Apprenticeship, of apprentices 
in the building trades for the period April 
1946 to June 1954. The number of regis- 
tered apprentices in the building trades in 
the eight provinces with which an agree- 
ment had been signed was as follows:— 


IVEarente [oo C4 Vea ae eer anaes 5,348 
Marehs3 1519048 eee 6,261 
June 30;)1949 7 ce eee 5,424 
JUNE OO we ODO A eee ee 5,141 
JUNG LO ke ae eee ee ee 5,471 
Jdnes se 19a 2o nee eee 5,394 
June SON 1908. ene ee 5,610 
Jinewa0! 1954 ee ee 6,615 


Mr. Ross said that there was no signifi- 
cant change in totals over this period and 
that the numbers were not in keeping with 
the “fast pace” of the industry or the 
volume of work accomplished. A summary, 
by trades, of the cumulative number of 
registered apprentices from 1947 to June 30, 
1954, was presented in Mr. Ross’ report :— 


(Carper ters s-peencmt Epes 4,916 
Hieetriclans 1 kort eset ce 6,069 
Brreklaversthasarae: ele ae 1,672 
Paintersayes 4: see en. wee 1,041 
Blasterners wit bet ce fee 931 
Phuwalberae telar cinereus & 4,938 
Seanad Werseu tie. aa oer 1,080 
SheetpeVleial ces eee ae 2,560 
The report noted the percentage of 


apprentices discontinuing training in these 
various trades: painters, 39:8; carpenters, 
33-6; sheet metal, 30-9; electricians, 24-1; 
plasterers, 23:95; plumbers, 23-55; brick- 
layers, 22-0; and steamfitters, 21-5. 


Mr. Ross concluded his report by noting 
that the number of young journeymen 
being developed was “wholly inadequate” 
to replace the skilled workers who leave 
the building industry through death, old 
age or for other reasons. 

Following the presentation of Mr. Ross’ 
report, a lengthy debate ensued upon the 
effect of immigration upon apprenticeship. 
Toronto was cited by several delegates as 
an area where this effect was most 
noticeable. 


Rehabilitation of the Disabled 


Speaking to Council on the rehabilitation 
of the disabled, Ian Campbell, Federal Co- 
ordinator of Rehabilitation, reported that 
eight provinces have agreed to the program 
and that seven have already appointed 
provincial co-ordinators. Pointing out that 
training schemes are already under way in 
three provinces, Mr. Campbell said “the 
whole program is beginning to take shape”. 

He noted that the first provincial co- 
ordinator had been appointed this March 
in New Brunswick and that 76 persons were 
already taking training in that province. 
Mr. Campbell emphasized the impetus 
given training programs when provincial 
co-ordinators are appointed. 


New Training Schedule 


A new training program, to be known as 
Schedule “G”, received Council approval 
after considerable debate. The schedule, 
which will be in the form of enabling 
legislation, is designed to assist provincial 
agencies whenever they are requested by 
the Federal Government to provide train- 
ing programs for persons in such occupa- 
tions as navigation and marine engineering, 
teachers for the armed services and airport 
mechanics at Gander airport. 

A motion approving the new program 
was carried in Council, calling upon the 
Federal Government to bear the entire cost 
of such programs in cases where it made 
the original request for instructors and 
classes. 


Training for Pipeline Welders 


Discussion on the establishment of train- 
ing classes for welders in the pipeline 


A “potentially disruptive” shortage of 
skilled unionized journeymen faces the 
printing industry in the United States, 
The Printing Industry of America, a 
trade association, declared last month. 

The association, composed of 
5,000 printers and lithographers 
about 85 per eent of the 


about 
doing 
country’s 


commercial printing, called for doubling 
of the industry’s training programs. 


A report released by the association’s 
Union Employers Section showed that 
23 per cent of the union production 
workers in the industry were 55 years 
of age or older and that 30 per cent 
of the unionized journeymen would leave 
the industry in the next ten years 
because of death, retirement or other 
reasons. 

Moreover, the report showed, although 
the industry should be training at least 
one apprentice for every five journey- 
men now employed, it was now training 
only about one-half this minimum 
requirement. 

“The industry without doubt faces a 
challenge to recruit and train large 
numbers of replacement journeymen,” the 
report said. “It is a challenge that 
labour and management must meet in- 
telligently and jointly. 

“On its part, management must recog- 
nize that it has to invest money, time 
and equipment in the training of. 
apprentices. On the other hand, unions 
must remove artificial barriers that have 
been put in the way of training and 
must lend wholehearted support to man- 
agement’s efforts to undertake the job 
for the future.” 





industry occupied a considerable portion 
of the delegates’ time. It was pointed out 
that the industry was just entering its 
period of growth and development and that 
the need for experienced welders would 
increase. 


The effect such training would have upon 
unemployment in certain areas received 
considerable attention. A. W. Crawford, 
Director of the Training Branch, suggested 
that the three Prairie Provinces discuss the 
matter jointly with reference to such items 
as the establishment of schools, uniformity 
of instruction and the schedule of fees to 
be levied. 


No date was set for the next meeting 
of the Council, which meets twice a year. 


COMING SOON: Annual Report of Department of Labour, 1953-54 25 cents 


Provincial Labour Standards (1954) 


10 cents 


Order now from the Queen’s Printer, c/o Supervisor of Government Publications 
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Labour Briefs to the Cabinet 


Unemployment and suggested remedies for it dominate annual memoranda 
of three of Canada’s four major labour organizations. Prime Minister 
says he does not expect unemployment as grave as delegations predict 


Three of the four major Canadian labour organizations concentrated on 
unemployment and suggested remedies to alleviate it in their annual memo- 
randa of legislative and administrative proposals submitted to the Cabinet 
during the week of November 8-12. The fourth delegation, representing the 
international railway brotherhoods, made mention only of . technological 
unemployment resulting from the increasing use of diesel instead of steam 


power on the railways. 


The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada said it was “greatly” concerned 
over unemployment and suggested “steps 
which our Government can take to encour- 
age economic activity”. The Canadian 
Congress of Labour declared that “we are 
in the midst of an unmistakable recession” 
and recommended the adoption of a 12- 
point program to increase consumer pur- 
chasing power. The Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour said it was con- 
vinced that present unemployment is not 
exclusively seasonal but has “the character- 
istics of cyche unemployment”. 

All delegations again made requests on 
housing, unemployment insurance, health in- 
surance, immigration, taxation, family allow- 


ances, and old age pensions. The railway 


brotherhoods placed emphasis on matters 
of particular concern to railway workers. 

Replying to the submissions, the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, said 
the Government did not agree that unem- 
ployment was going to be worse this winter 
than last. He told the delegations that 
while the Government would be happy to 
implement their recommendations regarding 
social services, additional outlay required 
additional income and to find that was a 
difficult problem. He also pointed out that, 
while there has been an improvement in 
the international situation, it hasn’t been 
sufficient to permit of any substantial 
reduction in expenditures for defence. 

More complete details of the briefs and 
the Prime Munister’s reply to each are 
given below. 





Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


TLC’s “very great concern” over unemployment dominant theme of annual 
memorandum. Congress suggests steps Governmentcan take to encourage 
economic activity so more opportunities for employment will result 


Its “very great concern” over unemploy- 
ment was evident throughout the annual 
memorandum of the Trades and Labour 


Congress of Canada, submitted to the 
Cabinet November 9. Unemployment and 
unemployment insurance together were 


given more than double the space given 
in the brief to the subject that occupied 
the next largest number of pages; and 
unemployment was mentioned in connec- 
tion with requests regarding immigration, 
taxation, trade and even the elimination of 
railway level crossings. 

The need for “appropriate and effective 
action” by the Government to offset an 
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expected decline in employment and 
employment opportunities this winter was 
emphasized by the TLC. 

The memorandum, the first presented by 
President Claude Jodoin since he assumed 
office, suggested “steps which our Govern- 
ment can take to encourage the develop- 
ment of economic activity with consequent 
opportunities at a higher level and on a 
vear-round basis”. 

The memorandum also recommended 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act “during the coming session of 
Parliament in order that these improve- 
ments may be effective during this season’s 
slack months”. 


The TLC again requested introduction 
of a nation-wide health insurance scheme 
“without further delay” and repeated its 
requests for higher old age pensions pay- 
able at lower ages, for more government 
encouragement of house-building, for a 
selective basis for immigration, for increases 
in personal income tax exemptions, for 
encouragement of trade with all countries, 
for amendments to the Canada Election 
Act, for a Bill of Rights and for federal 
vacations with pay and fair wage Acts. 

Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent, who 
headed the ten Cabinet members who 
received the TLC delegation, said that the 
Government did not anticipate as serious 
an unemployment situation as did the 
Congress. He promised the labour body 
that its recommendations and_ requests 
would receive serious consideration and that 
the Government would do its best to 
further the Congress’ objectives. 


TLC Requests 


Unemployment 

While it commended the efforts of the 
Minister of Labour in investigating seasonal 
unemployment, the TLC wished to impress 
on the Government “the need for appro- 
priate and effective action to offset the 
expected decline in employment this 
winter”. It recalled that its estimate of 
unemployed workers made last February 
had been disputed but later proved correct. 


”? 


“With another winter approaching,” the 
brief continued, “we are faced with the 
prospect of another season of substantial 
unemployment with a total reaching a 
figure well above that of last season.” As 
an immediate and important measure to 
counter the unemployment situation, the 
brief called for the amendment of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act in order that 
“through the maintenance of income and 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
unemployed others will be kept in employ- 
ment who may otherwise also become 
unemployed”. 


Stating that there are “steps which our 
Government can take to encourage 
economic activity with consequent oppor- 
tunities at a higher level and on a year- 
round basis”, the Congress made the 
following recommendations: 


1. That anti-dumping legislation be enacted 
to stop the importation of goods which are 
ordinarily produced in Canada. 

2. That a program of public works be 
started which will include an appropriate 
number of those projects which have been 
planned for the purpose of producing 
employment in such conditions as now con- 
front us and which have been referred to 
from time to time as “timing works”. 





An interested spectator at the presenta- 
tion of the TLC brief was Percy R. 
Bengough, whose retirement from the 
presidency of the Congress became effec- 
tive only eight days earlier. 

His presence did not go unnoticed. In 
his welcome to the TLC delegation, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent coupled his greet- 
ings to the new President, Claude Jodoin, 
with “regret that it had seemed advisable 
to his predecessor to step down at this 
time; we wish him many happy years”. 





3. That encouragement be given to the 
construction industry to provide’ the 
maximum employment possible during the 
winter and spring months. 

4. That encouragement be given to the 
planning of spending by governments at all 
levels: federal, provincial and municipal. 

5. That an advisory committee on seasonal 
unemployment be established on a_ broad 
national basis on which there should be 
representation of organized labour. 


Considerable emphasis was placed on 
anti-dumping legislation, the Congress 
noting that imports from “cheap” markets 
‘aused serious difficulties and unfair com- 
petition and had resulted in otherwise 
unnecessary layoffs. The importing of 
cheap goods was termed the importing of 
“expensive unemployment”. 

In addition, the brief urged the Govern- 
ment to see that Canada received a fair 
share of the equipment and materials used 
in the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and warned that its development 
should not create employment abroad as 
against employment in Canada. 

The Government was also called upon to 
assume responsibility for “unemployed 
employable” workers as municipalities were 
experiencing difficulties on account of 
workers being without incomes either 
because they were not covered by unem- 
ployment insurance or because they had 
exhausted their benefit rights. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Present-day conditions have made 
“argent” amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the TLC brief stated, 
emphasizing the need for longer periods of 
benefits and for the extension of supple- 
mentary benefits. Specifically, the Congress 
made the following recommendations: 


1. That benefits be increased to equal at 
least two-thirds of the weekly wages of the 
claimant. 

2. That the waiting days be reduced to 
three including the first day of unemploy- 
ment. 

3. That the period of employment neces- 
sary to establish benefit rights be shortened. 

4. That the period during which benefits 
are pavable be lengthened. 

5. That supplementary benefits be in- 
creased and the period in which they are 
payable be extended. 
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6. That supplementary benefits be paid to 
those who have exhausted their regular 
benefits, and in the Prairie region this to 
continue until May 1. 


Unemployment caused by illness should 
be covered by unemployment insurance, the 
Congress urged. 

The following amendments to specific 
sections of the Act were recommended: 
removal of the present restrictions upon 
married women, continuation of benefit 
payments to married women who become 
pregnant, entitlement of a widow of an 
insured person to his benefits provided she 
is looking for work, payment of benefit to 
apprentices attending technical schools and 
making available all decisions of the Umpire 
on a continuing basis and as they appear 
to members of panels of Courts of Referees. 

Referring to the groups covered by the 
Act, the Congress reiterated its view that 
all workers should be brought within its 
provisions. The immediate coverage of 
hospital employees was requested. 


Health Insurance 


Lack of a national health plan has left 
a “very wide gap” in Canada’s social 
security program, the TLC brief stated, 
urging the establishment of such a scheme 
without “further delay”. The “rapid 
erowth” of private health plans was cited 
as “ample evidence” of the great demand 
for schemes whereby Canadian families can 
prepay the cost of hospital and medical 
care. 

The 


Government was urged to take 


the lead in establishing a nation-wide, 
government -subsidized health insurance 
plan which would provide for medical, 


dental, surgical and optical care, hospital- 
ization, the provision of artificial limbs 
where necessary, psychiatric treatment and 
competently supervised mental homes. 


Housing 


Further encouragement is needed from 
the Government to stimulate the construc- 
tion of low-rental and low-cost homes, the 
TLC said, recommending that lower income 
groups be enabled to obtain new housing 
without down payment. The ‘Congress 
asked specifically that individual home pur- 
chasers be allowed to obtain direct loans 
from Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation at 3 per cent. 

“The need for new housing is still great 
in many parts of Canada,’ the TLC 
asserted. Despite changes in the National 
Housing Act made during the last session, 
it added, “the down payments and high 
interest rates still place new housing out 
of reach of lower income families”. 
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Slum clearance was advocated in the 
brief as was encouragement by the Gov- 
ernment of “much greater participation” by 
municipalities in such undertakings under 
the terms of the National Housing Act. 


Immigration 


An immigration commission, having equal 
representation from labour, management 
and government, was urged by the Con- 
egress as it expressed its concern over 
unemployment and the threat of a sub- 
stantial number of workers being idle in 
the winter and spring months. The brief 
said that it was “more than ever necessary” 
that immigration be carefully handled in 
order that Canadian workers will not be 
faced with “a further reduction in job 
opportunities” due to an over-supply of 
available workers. 

Immigration on a selective basis for 1955 
was recommended in the brief and the 
entry of only those for whom there was a 
“clear and certain” need was advocated. 
The Congress noted that new immigrant 
workers are being encouraged to take jobs 
at lower rates of pay and longer hours than 
those prevailing in the areas or industries 
and those established under union agree- 
ments. The Government was urged to see 
that new immigrants were not exploited 
in this manner. 


Labour Legislation 


Amendments to the Industrial Relations 
and 


Disputes Investigation Act were 
recommended by the Congress. The 
amendments, which the brief urged be 


introduced at the coming session of Parlia- 
ment, included the following: 


1. Check-off of union dues to become 
mandatory when this is properly authorized 
by the recognized bargaining agency. 

2. Minister of Labour to appoint one con- 
ciliator or one conciliation board in a dispute 
between an employer and more than one 
union when requested by the unions con- 
cerned to do so. 

3. Expansion in membership of the Canada 
Labour Relations (Board to include alternates 
as well as members. 

4. Extension of the Act to cover all 
employees of the Government including those 
on hourly rates. 


In addition, the TLC asked that all 
employees of the Government and _ its 
agencies be granted full rights of collective 
bargaining, of certifications and of obtaining 
signed agreements by being brought under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Taxation 
Stating that changes are needed in the 
present federal taxation structure in order 
to encourage industrial and commercial 


employment opportunities and to expand 
the domestic market, the TLC urged that 
personal exemptions for income tax pur- 
poses be increased to $1,500 for single 
persons and to $3,000 for married persons. 
The Congress also asked that the deduc- 
tion for dependent children be raised to 
$400 whether family allowances are being 
received or not. 

Among the other important recommenda- 
tions concerning taxation were the follow- 
ing: removal of the special excise tax, 
particularly on automobiles, deduction of 
the cost of ‘buying and maintaining 
equipment and clothing used by workers, 
deduction of medical expenses including 
medicines and drugs, and finally, that 
deductions be permitted of the travelling 
expenses of workers in the construction and 
building trades. 

The Congress recognized the need of the 
Government for income in order to meet 
necessary disbursements and to develop the 
social security recommendations contained 
in its brief. It added, however, that its 
views on tax changes were designed to ease 
the “uneven burden of taxation upon those 
we represent” and to assist in developing 
the home market through increased pur- 
chasing power. 

Concerning double income taxation “in 
one province”, the Congress asked the 
Government to correct “this situation at 
the earliest possible moment”. 


Government Employees 


The federal Government was commended 
by the Congress for granting the five-day, 
40-hour week to ships officers and crews 
and for the general revision of the regula- 
tions governing these employees. Exten- 
sion of the five-day, 374-hour week to 
administrative classes and the five-day, 
40-hour week to operating classes in all 
parts of the country was also advocated. 

Concerning overtime by government 
employees, the brief asked that this be 
paid at time and one-half for all classes 
for all time worked in excess of the 
standard work week of 40 hours with 
double time to be paid for all work done 
on Sundays and statutory holidays. The 
Congress added that operational staffs 
should be paid in cash for overtime work 
in the month following that in which it 
was earned. 

Among other requests made by the 
Congress concerning government employees 
were the following: that employees of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission be 
compensated for overtime with cash pay- 
ments, time-and-one-half rates to be paid 
to prevailing rates employees after 40 hours 


work in a week and after eight hours in 
a day, that double time rates be made 
effective for Sunday work, that collective 
bargaining be initiated between the Gov- 
ernment and the organizations chosen by 
the employees as their representatives, the 
Superannuation Act be amended so that the 
retirement pension is based on the average 
salary or wages earned in the best five 
years of employment and that bonuses be 
paid to retired civil servants in order to 
compensate for increases in the cost of 
living. 


Other Legislative Requests 


Amendment of the old age security 
legislation to provide monthly pensions of 
$70 at age 65 for men and 60 for women 
was requested in the Congress brief. In 
addition, the provision, free of charge, of 
medical, surgical and dental services and 
drugs to all recipients of old age security 
was also recommended. 

An increase in veterans’ monthly pen- 
sions of $60 for single and $120 for 
married persons was urged. The _ brief 
further called for the raising of the limit 
on permissive income earned annually to 
$600 for single and $1,200 for married 
veterans. 

Early enactment of a Vacations With Pay 
Act which would provide a minimum of 
two weeks’ paid vacation for all employees 
within federal jurisdiction was recom- 
mended by the Congress. The brief also 
asked that this new legislation provide for 
at least nine paid holidays in each year. 

Concerning fair wages, the brief asked 
that the present Act and Order in Council 
P.C. 5547 be incorporated in one legislative 
measure at the coming session of Parlha- 
ment and that the anti-discrimination 
provisions contained in the Order in Council 
be included. The brief asked that fair 
wages on any project under government 
contract be those established in the 
“appropriate organized labour supply centre 
whether the project is carried out in that 
centre or away from it and the necessary 
labour must be drawn from that centre”. 

Amendment of the Government Annuities 
Act at the coming session, in order to 
place such annuities on “a reasonably 
competitive footing” with those offered by 
private companies, was urged. The Con- 
gress especially requested that the present 
maximum annuity of $1,200 be “at least 
doubled”. 

Concerning divorce legislation, the Con- 
gress called for the enlargement of the 
grounds for divorce, amendment of the 
Divorce Jurisdiction Act so that it applies 
to all persons rather than married women 
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only and the recognition of divorces 
granted by competent courts in other 
countries. 

Provision for full-time representatives of 
trade unions in Canada and duly accredited 
delegates to labour conventions to vote at 
advance polls in federal elections was urged 
by the Congress with regard to changes 
in the Election Act. Other changes 
called for were: the designation of 
political party affiliation of candidates on 
ballots, the provision that the vote be 
taken of persons confined to their homes, 
hospitals or other institutions and the 
lowering of the voting age to 18 years. 


Other Requests 


Also requested by the TLC were:— 

Federal Government encouragement of 
the development of the nation’s natural 
resources and the maintenance of a high 
level of employment by © stimulating 
improvement in industrial processes and 
assisting in the establishment of further 
industrial plants where they are needed. 

A national natural gas conservation 


commission on which labour would be 
represented. 
Action to ensure that the maximum 


number of Canadians are employed on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project. 

Federal financial assistance to the prov- 
inces in order to bring about a “greater 
equality of educational opportunities”. 

A federal allowance of $7 a week to 
apprentices taking training in the various 
provinces and receiving provincial 
assistance. 

Payment of family allowances beyond the 
age of 16 where the child is still attending 
school. 

Sufficient financial aid from the federal 
treasury to ensure that the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation can “successfully 
resist full use of its facilities by commercial 
broadeasters”. (The Congress went on 
record as favouring “the fullest public 
control of broadcasting” but warned against 
any development towards censorship “or 
anything akin to censorship” which would 
restrict the “fullest expression of opinion” 
on radio and television.) 

Enactment of a Canadian Bill of Rights 
at the coming session of Parliament. (The 
Department of Labour was commended for 
the educational effort it has been making 
in connection with anti-discrimination and 
in particular with the application of the 
Canada Fair Practices Act and _ related 
federal legislation.) 

Appointment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate the deep-sea shipping industry 
and the provision that all vessels operating 
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in Canada’s coastal trade and between 
Canadian ports pay wages at the same 
rates as are paid under collective agree- 
ments by Canadians. 

Government intercession with the Cana- 
dian National Railways management to 
provide that extra gangs previously on 
the company’s payrolls in 1951 be restored. 

The supplying of polio serum to all 
Canadians in need of it with the full cost 
being borne federally. 

Provision for “adequate and expert” 
inspection of foods stored under freezing 
conditions. 

Adequate pensions for the blind and 
disabled whether their disability is total 
or partial. 

Federal Government responsibility for 
mothers’ and widows’ allowances and the 
payment of allowances to childless widows. 

Development of a “broad program” of 
level railway crossing elimination which 
can be geared to a general public works 
program to provide employment. 

Amendment of the British North America 
Act without awaiting the development of 
procedures by which it can be amended 
here in Canada. 

Adoption by Parhament at the coming 
session of a “satisfactory” national flag and 
the designation of “O Canada” as our 
national anthem. 

Protection of Canadian industry and 
labour from the effects of dumping. 

Inauguration of a full inquiry into price 
spreads on such goods as foods and 
clothing. 

The Congress brief concluded by stating 
that “approval of Parliament- at this 
Session of appropriate measures to encour- 
age employment will be greatly welcomed 
by our affiliated membership in all parts 
of Canada”. 


Prime Minister’s Reply 


All would be very pleased if the recom- 
mendations made by the Congress could be 
completed at once, said Prime Miuinister 
St. Laurent in his reply to the brief. He 
pointed out, however, that when the Gov- 
ernment spends money it also has to collect 
revenue and for this reason must proceed 
gradually, just as the Canadian economy 
has proceeded gradually during the last 


several years, in bringing about “these 
desirable improvements” in the social 
services. 


He assured the delegation that all parts 
of the brief would be considered. “They 
will all receive consideration in the light of 
their implications, their beneficial implica- 
tions, and their costs,” he said. 


Many of the “bits of legislation” referred 
to in the TLC brief are being “very 
seriously studied,” the Prime Minister said. 
“They are being considered at this very 
moment and there will be new legislation 
during the coming session of Parliament.” 


Unemployment 


The Government is as concerned about 
unemployment as the Congress, Mr. 
St. Laurent said, but he disagreed with the 
TLC expectations that it will be more 
severe than last year. There are indica- 
tions that made the Government feel that 
the predictions in the Congress’ brief are 
“not apt to be realized,” he declared. 

“We do recognize that there are things 
that can be done by the Government,” the 
Prime Minister said, “and they are under 
consideration; I can assure you that all 
those we find practical to realize will be 
set in motion and will be done.’ He 
continued: 


We have a country where there is no 
reason, no matter what happens elsewhere, 
that there be any long period of large- 
scale-unemployment. There are too many 
things that still require to be done in this 
country to make it necessary that manpower 
be wasted over any protracted period. 

But adjustments cannot, of course, be made 
overnight. They take some little time and 
we shall do our best to see that those adjust- 
ments take as short a period of time as 
possible. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Turning to the matter of providing unem- 
ployment insurance for persons who become 
unemployed through illness, Mr. St. Laurent 
sald that this was a question about which 
there was considerable disagreement and 
that the law officers did not agree that it 
would be unemployment insurance but 
rather sickness insurance. 


“When we come to the point where we 
are going to have sickness insurance we 
should not bring it in by any back door,” 
he said. 


We should call it what it is and provide 
for the whole Canadian population and not 
try to drag it in as one aspect of unem- 
ployment insurance. However, that is some- 
thing about which there is diverging views, 
you know, even among those who sit around 
the table, as to whether or not it could be 
done as an aspect of unemployment insur- 
ance. But I think we all agree that when 
we do have something that is sickness insur- 
ance we should have the courage to come out 
and say so quite openly and ask Parliament 
to adopt it as such and not have it 
masquerading under any garb that would be 
regarded by many as false. They are 
matters about which our various departments 
will be glad to have further discussions 
with your representatives. 


Education 


Turning to the Congress request for 
federal aid to education, Mr. St. Laurent 
stated that it was found to be unacceptable 
in one province. He added that for 
measures to work well in a democracy, the 
acquiescence of “a very substantial majority 
of our people” was required and not just a 
“bare majority”. 

The Prime Minister said that a broad- 
ening of the “adult education” of the 
Canadian public will make it possible to 
reach our objectives but he warned that we 
must not make “too great haste to get to 
them if we want them to be generally and 
warmly received by our fellow Canadians 
in this country”. 


Housing 


Referring to the TLC request for low- 
cost housing, the Prime Minister said that 
the Government could not do very much 
about keeping down the actual cost. He 
added: 


‘ 


I assume that what you mean there is 
devising some scheme whereby a part of 
that cost will not have to be borne by the 
beneficiary of the additional housing. That 
again is something that has to be provided 
for in one way or another, and here, though 
you have said nothing about it, I am still 
convinced that you and almost the unanimity 
of your members feel that we have got to 
continue to do our share in building up this 
international strength of the free world that 
has already brought about some improvement 
in the international situation; but it has not 
brought about the kind of improvement that 
would allow us to make any substantial 
reduction in what we have to devote to do 
our share in building up and maintaining 
that strength. 


I know that is something of which your 
members realize the importance, and while 
we are doing that, while what we have to 
spend on national defence is not available to 
spend on other things that we would rather 
be in a position to devote it to, we have to 
live with the rest of the world, and we are 
doing pretty well in that respect because I 
think it is a source of legitimate pride to us 
all that we are regarded by the free world 
as really doing our full share, and there are 


no misgivings about that at all. They feel 
that whatever is reasonable for the free 


world to undertake for the mutual benefit 
of all free men and women is something that 
Canada will support, and will support in a 
way that means a full discharge of our 
responsibilities in that regard. 


Other Requests 


Concerning the recommended changes in 
Canada’s divorce legislation, Mr. St. Laurent 
said that the Congress would find in its 
own membership the same controversy that 
is found in the Canadian population gener- 
ally. He added that there were “deep- 
seated” religious beliefs in connection with 
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divorcee and that these bring about “honest 
divergent views” as to what can and should 
be done. 

Referring to the Congress request for a 
satisfactory national flag, the Prime Min- 
ister said it was the word “satisfactory” that 
does not make it easy to choose a national 


flag at an early date. He wanted a flag 


“such an over- 


that would be satisfactory to 
whelming majority” of the Canadian popu- 
lation that it would be a symbol of unity 
and not a cause of “dispute and division,” 


he said. 


Cabinet Ministers Present 


Cabinet Ministers who accompanied Mr. 
St. Laurent at the presentation of the 
TLC memorandum were: Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce; 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. James J. McCann, Miuinister of 
National Revenue; Hon. Stuart 8S. Garson, 
Minister of Justice; Hon. Robert Winters, 
Minister of Public Works; Hon. Walter 
Harris, Minister of Finance; Hon. James 
Sinclair, Minister of Fisheries; Hon. Jean 
Lesage, Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources; and Hon. Roch 
Pinard, Secretary of State. 





Canadian Congress af Labour 


Says Canada’s economic situation ‘decidedly worse” than year ago—"We 
are in midst of unmistakable recession’—and urges the adoption of a 
12-point economic policy aimed at increasing consumer purchasing power 


The Canadian Congress of Labour, in its 
annual memorandum submitted to the 
Government November 12, said that the 
fears it had expressed eleven months 
earlier regarding disquieting features and 
danger signals in Canada’s economy “have 
unfortunately been more than confirmed”. 
The situation, it said, 1s now “decidedly 
worse” than it was a year ago. 

“In short,” declared the Congress, “we are 
in the midst of an unmistakable recession.” 

The lengthy brief—it ran to 11,000 
words—urged the adoption of a 12-point 
economic policy, and made recommenda- 
tions and requests concerning foreign 
policy, compulsory arbitration, immigration, 
unemployment insurance, housing, indus- 
trial councils, a national labour code, the 
textile industry, fair employment practices, 
the Criminal Code, the British North 
America Act, government employees, the 
Dominion Coal Board, a national fuel 
policy, health insurance, women workers, 
taxation, pensions, the Canadian Broad- 
easting Corporation, and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent empha- 
sized in his reply to the brief that the 
Government has always given serious 
consideration to the Congress’ reeommenda- 
tions and requests. He pointed out that 
Canada is one of the most prosperous 
countries in the world, and while the 
Government would like to enact the social 
legislation proposed by the Congress, 
present taxes for this purpose could not 
now be increased because of the country’s 
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international commitments for the defence 
and security of the free world. 


The CCL delegation was headed by 
President A. R. Mosher. The Congress 
brief was read by  Secretary-Treasurer 


Donald MacDonald. 

The Prime Minister was accompanied by 
13 Cabinet Ministers for the hearing of the 
memorandum. 


The Congress Memorandum 


A request, repeated from previous 
occasions, that the Government consult 
representative Canadian organizations on 
vital international issues and establish a 
committee to act in an advisory capacity 
to the Canadian delegation at the United 
Nations headed the list of submissions in 
the CCL memorandum. 

Declaring that the record of the Cana- 
dian Government in the field of economic 
assistance to underdeveloped countries was 
inadequate, the brief urged that Canada 
increase to at least $100 million per year 
her contributions for the Colombo Plan, 
the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program, and the United Nations Special 
Fund for Economic Development. 

The Government was also urged to recog- 
nize the de facto Government of China 
and press for its admission to the United 
Nations. “We believe the United’ Nations 
must act as a forum to’ reconcile world 
differences,” the brief stated. “It cannot 
do so if major nations are excluded from 
membership.” 


Foreign Economie Policy 


While it agreed that a liberal trade 
policy is desirable, the Congress said that 
something must be done to offset its 
detrimental effects upon workers and 
communities. As a necessary prerequisite 
to any such policy, the Congress empha- 
sized the importance of full employment. 

The brief urged the Government to 
appoint Labour Attachés to its diplomatic 
posts in Europe, Asia and Latin America. 


General Economic Situation 


The Congress presented statistics to show 
that both the index of industrial produc- 
tion and the index of employment in nine 
main groups of industries were in every 
month this year below that for the corre- 
sponding months of 1953. Similar com- 
parisons were made showing reduction in 
net income of farm operators from farm 
production, retail sales, exports, and net 
national income. 

These comparisons led the Congress to 
conclude that “we are in the midst of an 
unmistakable recession”. The brief went 
on: 


It is no longer merely a possible danger, 
as it was a year ago. It is a fact, and has 
been for the last eight or ten months. It is 
no longer, as it was a year ago, just a matter 
of coal and textiles and agricultural imple- 
ments and motor cars. The crisis in all these 
is still with us, and has become worse; but 
it has also spread, though usually in a milder 
form, to a whole host of other industries, and 
affects every major sector of the economy.... 

It must be recognized that even a stable 
national income and stable employment are 
not good enough; we need a rising national 
income and rising employment if we are to 
provide full employment at a rising standard 
of living. Add together a falling national 
income, rising productivity per worker, and 
a rising labour supply, and the only possible 
result is rising unemployment. 


The Congress said the statistics 1t pre- 
sented disposed of any idea that current 
unemployment was seasonal or that it was 
confined to a few places or industries or 
regions. 

From the Statement on Economic Policy 
adopted at its last convention, the Congress 
quoted the following: 


The vast unsatisfied needs of the people, 
here and abroad, constitute a new economic 
frontier, virtually unexplored. How can we 
open and develop it? Only by putting more 
buying power into the hands of the people. 


The Statement listed these 12 ways of 
increasing purchasing power: 


(1) By pressing for higher wages.... 
Where depressed industries can show that 
increased wages cannot be met, they must, 
at least, be held at present levels. 


(2) By reducing working hours and main- 
taining take-home pay to spread available 
employment. 


(3) By increasing unemployment _insur- 
ance benefits, establishing higher benefit 


categories, eliminating non-compensable days, 
reducing or eliminating the waiting period, 
and otherwise liberalizing the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

(4) By providing, out of Consolidated 
Revenue, extended benefits for those who 
have exhausted their benefits under the Act 
but are still unemployed, and by establishing 
a nation-wide public assistance plan to pro- 
vide for unemployed workers not covered by 
unemployment insurance. 

(5) By increasing old age security bene- 
fits and family allowances, and providing 
cash benefits to maintain income during 
illness. 

(6) By raising personal income _ tax 
exemptions, 1mposing a capital gains tax, 
repealing the tax exemptions for dividend 
income, and reducing the sales tax with a 
view to abolishing it as soon as possible. 

(7) By a public investment program, in- 


cluding federal, provincial and municipal 
construction of housing, schools, hospitals 
and roads. 

(8) By increased efforts to promote 
exports, through special trade missions, 


trade agreements with specific countries, and 
the lowering of barriers to international 
trade generally. 

(9) By a planned immigration policy, 
based on the country’s capacity to absorb 
immigrants in an expanding economy, with- 
out lowering the standard of living. 

(10) By adequate measures to maintain 
and increase farm purchasing power. 

(11) By a substantial increase in Canada’s 
contributions to the Colombo Plan and 
United Nations’ Technical Assistance, and 
by pressing for an International Develop- 
ment Fund under the United Nations. 

(12) By special measures to help depressed 
industries to get on their feet, and to help 
depressed areas, either by bringing industry 
to such areas or by helping workers to move 
to places where work is available. 


The Statement recognized that not all 
these measures could be put into effect 
immediately or simultaneously. It also 
recognized that the measures would involve 
deficit financing, but added: 


Better a budget deficit than the human 
deficit of idle workers. And the longer we 
wait, the bigger the human deficit willbe. 
and the bigger the budget deficit we shall 
have to incur to meet and end it. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


The brief commented on the develop- 
ments that have taken place in connection 
with the efforts of the non-operating unions 
of the railways to negotiate revisions in 
their collective agreements during the past 
vear. Declaring its appreciation for the 
personal efforts of the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of Labour to bring about a 
satisfactory settlement of this dispute, the 
Congress recorded its “unalterable con- 
demnation of, and opposition to, the 
further action of the Government in 
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threatening to forbid the exercise by the 
railway workers of their right to strike, 
and the imposing of arbitration”. 


Immigration 

The brief repeated an earlier Congress 
request for the establishment of a per- 
manent Immigration Advisory Committee, 
representing organized labour, management, 
farmers, welfare organizations and other 
interested bodies. 

The Congress expressed its support for 
the general principle of Government immi- 
gration policy, that the number and types 
of immigrants admitted should be governed 
by the country’s capacity to absorb them. 
However, said the brief, the Congress “does 
not subscribe to the racial discrimination 
enshrined in the Act; and, in view of the 
present economic situation, and the pros- 
pects for the immediate future, it thinks 
the Government’s estimate of present and 
near-future absorptive capacity is too 
optimistic”. 

The brief also criticized the sections of 
the Immigration Act that “place the immi- 
erant at the mercy of officials endowed 
with sweeping and arbitrary powers” and 
expressed the CCL’s belief that the entire 
Act needs to be thoroughly reviewed. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, said 
the brief, is still far from being a satis- 
factory piece of social security legislation. 
“Tt still fails to insure many hundreds of 
thousands of workers, and those insured 
are insufficiently protected.” 

With regard to proposed changes in the 
Act, the Congress submitted the following 
recommendations: 


(1) an increase in the rates of benefit, 
and the establishment of a closer relation- 
ship between benefits and earnings. 

(2) the elimination of waiting and non- 
compensable days. 

(3) a change in the minimum period in 
which benefits are available from the present 
six weeks to 20 weeks. 

(4) payment of benefit during illness, 
whether or not the unemployment is due to 
the illness, and regardless of whether the 
non-compensable day and waiting days have 
been served. 

(5) the establishment of supplementary 
benefit rates at the same level as ordinary 
benefits, with the cost of these benefits to 
be borne by the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
rather than the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund. 

(6) the elimination, or at least a drastic 
revision, of the married women’s regulations. 

(7) extension of coverage to include 
classes of workers now excluded, especially 
employees of hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions. 

(8) inclusion of a work-stoppage in the 
list of reasons for extension of the two-year 
period. 
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(9) elimination of the four-day regulation. 

(10) elimination of the regulation declar- 
ing non-compensable the day of unemploy- 
ment immediately before or after a recog- 
nized holiday. 


The Congress urged that organized 
labour be given an adequate opportunity 
to examine any proposed changes in the 
Act before they are enacted. 


Housing 

The increase in housing starts and 
completions since the introduction of the 
new Housing Act will do little more than 
keep pace with net new family formation, 
declared the brief. It will do nothing to 
decrease the housing backlog, which the 
Congress estimates at between 300,000 and 
500,000 dwellings. 

The brief said housing under the home- 
ownership sections of the new Act is still 
too expensive for the ordinary wage-earner. 
The down payment and the interest rates 
are both too high. Subsidized low-rental 
housing, under Section 46 of the Act, is still 
not being “pushed” as it should be. 

“The Government is apparently waiting 
to be stimulated into action by munici- 
palities, where it should be energetically 
promoting the use of the section,’ said 
the brief. 


Industrial Councils 


The Government was urged to take the 
initiative in establishing industrial councils 
composed of representatives of organized 
labour, management and government, which 
would have as their primary purpose the 
discussion of such problems as marketing, 
raw materials, and quality of product. 

Noting that a beginning was made last 
vear in calling together representatives of 
the farm implement industry, labour and 
agriculture, the brief said similar councils 
should be established in the automobile, 
steel, mining and textile industries. 


National Labour Code 


The brief noted that in a growing number 
of industries, a single large corporation is 
operating plants in various parts of Canada. 
The requirement that the labour relations 
in these industries be governed by pro- 
vineial Jabour regulations is obviously 
archaic, it said, and imposes on both 
management and labour restrictions which 
are becoming more and more burdensome. 

One step towards promoting enterprise, 
said the brief, would be the adoption by 
the Government of a National Labour 
Code. 

The brief requested that the National 
Labour Code provide for the voluntary 
check-off of union dues. 


The Textile Industry 


The brief called attention to the con- 
tinuing increase in unemployment in the 
textile industry throughout Canada. 

The pattern of mill-closures and conse- 
quent unemployment is nationwide, it said, 
with some 37 companies in 45 mills ceasing 
operations since 1951. The number of 
workers in the industry has been reduced 
from 104,000 in April, 1951, to 76,690 at the 
present time. 


We therefore strongly urge that a confer- 
ence, representing the textile unions, the 
Government and the management, be called 
by the Government at once for the purpose 
of considering methods whereby the condi- 
tions which the industry is facing may be 
alleviated and the textile industry be estab- 
lished on a basis which will provide security 
to the industry and the employees directly 
concerned. 


Fair Employment Practices 


The Congress commended the Govern- 
ment for the steps it has taken to make 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act 
better known, and generally to strengthen 
fair employment practices. It referred 
particularly to the series of radio broad- 
casts, and to the posters which have been 
distributed to employers and displayed in 
public buildings. 

The usefulness of the Act, said the brief, 
could be increased by the establishment 
of a National Advisory Council on Fair 
Employment Practices, composed of repre- 
sentatives of organized labour, manage- 
ment, and other interested groups. 


Criminal Code 


The Government was urged to introduce 
an amendment removing the features of 
Section 365 of the Criminal Code which are 
objectionable to organized labour. 

“The Criminal Code,” said the brief, “is 
not the proper place in which to provide 
legislation for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act provides for the 
methods which are to be followed in 
settling such disputes, and it also provides 
for penalties resulting from the breach of 
the provisions of the Act”. 


British North America Act 


The Congress urged amendment to the 
British North America Act to provide that 
the jurisdiction of the Canadian Govern- 
ment shall extend to all matters of common 
interest to the Canadian people and which 
are of national importance and character. 

When this is done, said the brief, the 
Government should establish a National 
Minimum Wage Act, providing for an 
adequate minimum wage throughout 


Canada, and a National Hours of Work 
Act, providing for a 40-hour work week 
with penalty rates for overtime work. 


Government Employees 


The Congress urged the Government to 
recognize and bargain collectively with 
unions of its employees. 

With regard to prevailing rate employees, 
the Congress urged the immediate institu- 
tion of the 40-hour week with overtime 
after 40 hours, the granting of furlough 
leave, the deduction of union dues, and 
negotiation of wages. It also recommended 
that the five-day 40-hour week be granted 
to all civil servants now working longer 
hours. 


National Fuel Policy 


The worsening of the general economic 
situation, said the brief, adds new urgency 
to the proposal the Congress made last year 
for a further inquiry into the coal mining 
industry. A policy should be developed 
under which Canadian coal miners may 
enjoy full-time employment at adequate 
wages. 

The Congress drew attention to research 
now in progress on the  steam-turbine 
locomotive, and urged that this research be 
carried forward vigorously. It also urged 
that in order to maintain the coal mining 
industry in Western Canada in a healthy 
state, some of the coal now imported from 
the United States be replaced by coal 
produced in Canada. 


Health Insurance 


The case for a national health insurance 
plan is now stronger than ever, said the 
brief. The proposed federal-provincial con- 
ference provides an excellent opportunity 
for giving consideration to such a plan. 

“The workers of Canada are becoming 
weary of procrastination and excuses on this 
subject, the more so since the drop in 
defence expenditure is removing one of the 
chief excuses of recent years,’ said the 
brief. 


Women Workers 

The Congress, saying it was pleased to 
note the Government’s action in appointing 
a Director for the Women’s Bureau of the 
federal Department of Labour, declared it 
was “confident that, with effective leader- 
ship and adequate staff, the Women’s 
Bureau can indeed play an important role 
in helping to improve the status of women”. 

Regret was expressed that the Govern- 
ment had opposed the passage of legisla- 
tion to provide equal pay for equal work 
for women, although this now existed in 
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several provinces. A properly-worded act 
without loopholes for industries under 
federal jurisdiction, said the brief, might 
set a standard for other provinces which 
have yet to enact such legislation. 


Taxation 


The Congress recommended that unem- 
ployment insurance premiums, travelling 
expenses, and depreciation of craftsmen’s 
tools be deductible for imcome tax 
purposes. 

Also recommended were an increase of 
basic income tax exemptions from $1,000 
to $1,500 for single persons, and from $2,000 
to $3,000 for married persons, a drastic 
reduction of the sales tax and elimination 
of the sales and excise taxes on necessities, 
exemption for all medical expenses and 
removal of the $60 limitation on the two- 
per-cent Old Age Security Fund tax. 

The Congress urged the removal of the 
means test for blind persons and adequate 
allowances to blind persons of all ages, in 
addition to other pensions or income, to 
enable them to maintain a decent standard 
of living. 

Where union dues are deducted under 
the check-off plan, said the brief, the 
employer should be required to include the 
amount deducted on the T-4 form issued 
to each employee. 


Pensions 


The CCL recommended that old age 
pensions be paid at the rate of $65 per 
month without a means test at age 65 for 
both men and women. It also urged that 
pensioners be allowed to receive their 
pensions in whatever part of the world they 
may wish to reside, or at least within the 
British Commonwealth and the United 
States. 

The Congress, welcoming the establish- 
ment of the disability pension plan, 
expressed the hope that every effort would 
be made to co-ordinate the plan with 
rehabilitation. 

The Government was urged to establish 
an industrial pension plan which would 
provide universal industrial pension cover- 
age for all workers, a fund of employer- 
employee contributions administered by the 
Government, and pension credits accruing 
to employees during their working life, 
regardless of changes in employment. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


The brief called attention to “the very 
strong trend toward centralized control of 
the means of mass-communication”. It 
referred to the granting of television 
licences to groups “which have complete or 
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partial control of the radio station in the 
same area’. In several cases, it said, the 
television station, the radio station and the 
local newspaper have a common ownership. 
This amounts to “monopoly control” and is 
a violation of the principles under which 
the CBC was established. 

The Congress commended the CBC for 
initiating a series of labour broadcasts over 
its International Service. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


In the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, the Congress urged that Canadian 
labour and materials be utilized to the 
fullest extent possible, that Canada’s right 
to expand the canal system be protected, 
and that the rights of Canadians be safe- 
guarded by control of the system. 

The Congress also urged that the Seaway 
Authority recently established by the 
Government recognize the right of its 
employees to bargain collectively through 
unions of their own choice. 


Additional Recommendations 


Additional recommendations hsted in the 
brief included: the enactment of a Bill of 
Rights, amendment of the Bankruptcy Act 
to provide protection for vacations with 
pay credits in the same manner as wages, 
the abolition of capital punishment, in- 
ereases in family allowances, lowering of 
the voting age to 18 years in federal 
elections, indication on ballots of the 
political party of candidates, abolition of 
the Senate, and the appointment of a 
labour representative to the Dominion 
Coal Board. 


The Congress also stated its opposition 
to the granting of injunctions in labour 
disputes. 


Prime Minister’s Reply 


Prime Minister St. Laurent, who gave 
his Government’s reply to the memo- 
randum, assured the delegation that the 
Government will give consideration to the 
views expressed in the brief, adding: 


There are many of your recommendations, 
especially all those that deal with social 
legislation, which we would be very happy 
to accept, but theye are some of them which 
suggest payments out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund for unemployment insurance, 
or other matters of that kind. But the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, you know, is a 
fund that has to be built up by. taxation 
from you and me and our fellow citizens. 


Mr. St. Laurent said his Government 
would be glad to implement the Congress 
recommendation that the rates of taxation 
prevailing at the present time be reduced, 
if it was able to do so. He said he could 


not entirely agree with the Congress that 
there has been a drop in federal expendi- 
ture. Any drop in these expenditures up 
to the present has been pretty small, he 
said, and indicated that there is going to 
be no decrease in Canada’s contribution to 
NATO. 

The Prime Minister said he did not think 
the Congress was entitled to express 
disappointment at its last convention that 
little or no attention had been given to 
the representations made by the Congress. 

“T will admit that we have not imple- 
mented everything you recommended,” he 
saia= but you must not take that ag 
meaning that we have given little or no 
consideration to your representations. We 
give them very serious attention and con- 
sideration ... and when we do not imple- 
ment them it is not because we have not 
given attention or consideration to them, 
but because ... in the exercise of our best 
judgment ... we had to come to the con- 
clusion that we just could not do it.” 

Mr. St. Laurent reminded the delegates 
that in comparison with other countries, 
Canada is “in a pretty comfortable position 
—so comfortable a position that you 
recommend that we are not doing enough 
for those not so well off as we are”. 

Referring to the suggestion in the brief 
that capital gains be the subject of taxa- 
tion, the Prime Minister said the matter 
has been examined by the Department of 
Finance and Government experts many 
times. 

“The conclusion that we have come to, 
on the advice of our experts so far,” he 
said, “is that this matter of capital gains 
would not provide the amounts for some 
of the things that the recommendations of 
your brief suggest be remedied, and should 
not be imposed upon the other taxpayers.” 


Mr. St. Laurent said, in concluding his 
reply, that some new legislation would be 
introduced at the coming session of Parlia- 
ment; but he could not discuss the actual 
terms of the bills until they had been 
introduced. 


President Mosher’s Remarks 


CCL President Mosher, 
Prime Minister for the opportunity of 
presenting the Congress’ views to the 
Cabinet, said he was happy to hear that 
at least some of the Congress’ recommenda- 
tions might be dealt with by legislation at 
the forthcoming session of Parliament. 

Mr. Mosher assured the Prime Minister 
that the Congress was not suggesting that 
defence expenditures be reduced. 


thanking the 


Cabinet Ministers Present 


At the hearing of the CCL brief, the 
Prime Minister was accompanied by Rt. 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and Minister of Defence Pro- 
duction; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare; Hon. J. J. 
McCann, Minister of National Revenue; 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs; Hon. Stuart Garson, Min- 
ister of Justice; Hon. Hugues Lapointe, 
Minister of Veterans Affairs; Hon. Walter 
Harris, Minister of Finance; Hon. James 
Sinclair, Minister of Fisheries; Hon. J. W. 
Pickersgill, Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration; Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources; 
Hon. Ralph Campney, Minister of National 
Defence; and Hon. George Marler, Min- 
ister of Transport. 





Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Says it is convinced present unemployment not exclusively seasonal 


and asks Government to undertake “dynamic” program of public works, 
help solve housing problem, keep consumer buying power at high level 


Convinced that present unemployment is 
not exclusively seasonal, the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of JLabour has 
asked the Federal Government to use every 
possible means to provide against what 
seems to it to be “a turning point in the 
Canadian economy”. 
whole of the CCCL’s 

legislative proposals, 

Federal Cabinet on 


Practically the 
annual brief of 
submitted to the 


November 10, was devoted to the question 
of unemployment and to the remedial 
measures that should be taken. 

The labour delegation, representing some 
100,000 workers of the province of Quebec, 
was headed by CCCL General President 
Gérard Picard, and General Secretary 
Jean Marchand. 

The delegation was received by the 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis S. 
St. Laurent, and 14 of his ministers. 
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The brief, prepared in English and in 
French, was read in French by Mr. 
Marchand but Mr. Picard as well as the 
General Secretary had many comments to 
add to it. 

Noting that unemployment “constitutes 
the main subject of uneasiness among the 
workers,” the CCCL first gave a brief 
analysis of unemployment statistics and of 
employment indexes and then proceeded 
to ask the Government to undertake a 
“dynamic program of public works,” to help 
to solve “the housing shortage,” to main- 
tain the buying power of the population 
at a high level and to help in the estab- 
lishment of enterprises through an Indus- 
trial Expansion Bank. 

The CCCL also recalled its _ basic 
demands in the matter of unemployment 
insurance and asked that a permanent con- 
sulting commission be established to make 
a study of the Government’s immigration 
policy. 

The Prime Minister said that the Gov- 
ernment was always pleased to receive 
suggestions made by people who made 
them objectively with a view to the welfare 
of the national economy. 

The brief itself was made up of some 
2,500 words only. A “second part” of 
about 3,000 words was, however, added to 
it. The second part set out the main 
requests that have been made in the past 
which constitute a permanent feature of 
the program of this labour organization. 


The CCCL Brief 


Since the end of the war, employment 
was maintained at a relatively high level 
but in the last 12 months the situation has 
altered greatly, the brief stated. The 
fluctuations in the different economic 
indexes show that “unemployment has 
become a serious problem. It constitutes 
the main subject of uneasiness among the 
workers that we represent,” said the CCCL. 


Unemployment 


According to the CCCL, a comparison of 
the unemployment situation in 1954 with 
that of the preceding year shows a new 
trend: “a strata of permanent unemploy- 
ment seems to  superpose itself upon 
seasonal fluctuations of employment.” 

The brief quoted the following figures: 


In January 1953, 187,000 persons were 
unemployed and looking for work; in 
January 1954, their number had reached 
280,000. In 1953, the conditions of employ- 
ment started to improve sooner; in April 
of that year there were 165,000 workers 
without jobs. In 1954, the same month 
showed a considerable increase; 303,000 
persons were looking for work. 
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The July statistics are even more signifi- 
cant: in 1953, there were 90,000 persons 
without work, or 2:2 per cent of the total 
number of “paid” workers; this year, this 
number and this percentage have respec- 
tively reached 171,000 and 4-3 per cent. 
The situation did not improve much in 
August and in September, since in those 
months the unemployed totalled 174,000 and 
167,000, respectively. 

The number of unemployed persons has 
increased appreciably during the year but 
it is equally important to note that the 
periods of unemployment are longer than 
they were in 1953 for a large number of 
the workers concerned. The proportion of 
those who were four months and more with- 
out work has increased greatly. Compared 
to the corresponding months of the preced- 
ing year, the increases were as follows: 70 
per cent in January, 128 per cent in April, 
200 per cent in June and at least 165 per 
cent in July and in August 1954. In 
numerical terms, the increases amounted to 
19,000 persons in January, 73,000 in Feb- 
ruary, 42,000 in June and at least 33,000 
in July and August. 

The CCCL concluded that “present 
unemployment is not exclusively seasonal 
or frictional, but presents the character- 
istics of cyclic unemployment”. In view 
not only of the increase in the number of 
unemployed but also of the accumulation 
due to the fact that people without work 
stay unemployed longer, it predicts that if 
this trend persists, “a higher and higher 
number of workers’ families will be found 
in painful conditions due to the fact that 
the rights to insurance allowances will be 
exhausted”. 

The brief drew the attention of the 
Government to the reduction of working 
hours for those who have kept their jobs. 
The CCCL notes, in certain sectors, an 
appreciable decrease in the average hours 
worked. 

The CCCL also noted that all the main 
employment indexes have decreased in 1954 
compared to the corresponding months of 
the preceding year. It adds that the 
margin is regular on the whole of the 
industrial elements, that it even increases 
as the year progresses. 

“We note a small improvement in the 
paper and chemical products industries, and 
also in finance and_= services, but the 
decrease is pronounced in the following 
industries: textiles, garment, wood, metal- 
lurgy, manufacture of transport equipment, 
building and electrical appliances, in spite 
of the heavy demand for television sets.” 

The brief also stated that as production 
has registered successive decreases from 
January to July 1954, it arouses the same 
fears as the employment situation. This 
decrease, the CCCL pointed out, is particu- 
larly pronounced in the manufacturing 
industry, being 5:7 per cent from July 1953 
to July 1954. 


The CCCL declared that these facts show 
that the Government must “use every 
possible means to provide against what 
seems to us as a turning point in the 
Canadian economy”. 

“Workers, nevertheless,” continued the 
brief, “continue to have faith in the future. 
They sincerely believe that Canada, with 
its great natural and technical resources, 
can give them these living conditions and 
this security, and that the general economic 
policy of the country should be directed 
towards that end.” 


For that reason, the CCCL requested 
that the Government :— 


1. Undertake a dynamic program of 
public works, mainly in the areas where 
employment is increasingly scarce. 


2. Help to solve the housing shortage in 
order to stimulate an economic revival 
while ensuring to the population better 
living quarters and contributing to the 
removal of slums. 

3. Help in the establishment of enter- 
prises capable of ensuring to workers some 
sources of permanent employment, through 
an Industrial Expansion Bank. The Bank 
should be authorized to make more 
generous loans so as to stimulate invest- 
ments in new or under-developed industrial 
sectors. 

4. Maintain the buying power of the 
population at as high a level as possible by 
increasing unemployment insurance allow- 
ances, family allowances and . old-age 
pensions. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The CCCL noted that the project of 
redrafting the Unemployment Insurance Act 
is an initiative which answers an urgent 
need and it expressed the hope that it will 
be consulted in due course. 

The brief then recalled the CCCL’s basic 
demands :— 

1. Benefits should be increased so as to 
re-establish the relation existing in 1941 
between the allowances and wages and to 
give the maximum buying power to the 
unemployed, while taking into account the 
condition of the insurance fund. 

2.The scope of the Act should be 
extended to cover all workers, including 
hospital and welfare institution employees. 

3. Present restrictions concerning waiting 
periods and married women must be 
abolished. 

4. Benefit periods should be established 
with due consideration to the present 
unemployment picture, which seems to 
reflect a certain amount of permanency. 
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Immigration 


Recalling the conference recently called 
in Ottawa by the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration, during which representa- 
tives of employer associations, labour 
unions, farmers’ groups and_ railway 
brotherhoods discussed certain aspects of 
the question of immigration, the CCCL 
recommended that a further step be taken 
and that a permanent consulting commis- 
sion be formed. 

This commission, according to the brief, 
could discuss in more detail and in a more 
practical way the policy of immigration, 
the present programs and the present Act 
and regulations. 

The CCCL further suggested, so that 
immigration may be effectively selective 
and acceptable to labour, to suspend immi- 
gration not only in the case of industries 
affected by unemployment, but also in the 
case of industries that are natural outlets 
for unemployed Canadian workers because 
of their skills. 

The brief emphasized that the main 
objection of the CCCL to immigration is 
less related to immigration itself than to 
the present economic conditions and to 
unemployment. 


The brief added: 


When, as at present, there are, in Canada, 
a few hundred thousand workers com- 
pletely or partially unemployed, it is hard 
to conceive that there is room in this 
country for a great number of immigrants, 
in spite of the theory that the arrival of 
immigrants favours the expansion of the 
domestic market, of commerce, ete. More- 
over, it is true that a certain number of 
immigrants come to Canada because they 


“have a particular professional skill or for 


the purpose of starting new industries, and 
we have no objections to make in this 
regard; but the immigrants in this class 
represent approximately one-fifth of those 
that Canada is receiving this year. As for 
the others, the CCCL is aware of the diff- 
culties they encounter, as it has an immi- 
gration service where, every year, from five 
to six thousand immigrants call. There 
would not be so many objections on our part 
even for a larger immigration if the 
national economic policy would first allow 
the Canadian citizens to earn a decent 
living. 


Criminal Code 


The CCCL repeated its request (L.G., 
April 1953, p. 541) concerning the amend- 
ment of Section 365 of the Criminal Code 
relating to breach of contracts, in order to 
exclude all references to provincial labour 
laws. 

The brief stated that, for a minor offence, 
a worker could be placed on the same foot- 
ing as great criminals due to the fact that 
he would be prosecuted by virtue of a 
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provision of the Criminal Code instead of 
his being sued under provincial laws. A 
worker condemned for a minor offence 
would immediately be hable to further 
prosecution by virtue of another provision 
of Section 365, thus being exposed to a 
double punitive sanction or at least to being 
considered as a dangerous criminal, the 
CCCL added. 

The brief concluded its considerations on 
the Criminal Code with the following: 


In its present form, Section 365 has some- 
thing odious for the workers, and the CCCL 
does not see any valid reason to justify the 
latter part, that which embodies the pro- 
vincial laws in the Section the first part of 
which deals with sabotage. For the least 
offence, the workers will be prosecuted under 
the Section of the Criminal Code relating 
to sabotage and their reputation will be 
seriously compromised in the eyes of the 
public, due to the publicity given to that 
kind of accusation. 


Income Tax 


The brief explained the position of the 
CCCL with regard to the question of the 
deductibility of the provincial income tax 
and asked the federal Government to 
deduct the provincial income tax from the 
federal income tax, or that an agreement 
be concluded which “should ensure to the 
provinces the right to sources of revenue 
sufficient to assume all their respon- 
sibilities”. 


Second Part 


The second part of the brief, which was 
not read, is to a large extent a summary 
of the requests already submitted to the 
federal authorities and which the last 
congress of the CCCL decided to submit 
again in the hope that the Government 
would give them its entire attention. 

Among other things, the CCCL asked 
the Government to favour the construction 
of a deep-sea merchant fleet and to 
recognize the shipyard industry as a 
national industry. 

With regard to income tax, the brief 
asked for an increase in the basic exemp- 
tions and in the exemption for each child. 

The CCCL renewed its requests for the 
establishment of a permanent price inquiry 
commission, for an increase in family allow- 
ances proportionate to the increase in the 
cost of living and for a larger Canadian 
delegation to the sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 

Other requests that were renewed con- 
cerned broadcasts for workers on the CBC 
network, the right of association and 
collective bargaining for federal civil 
servants, diplomatic representation at the 
Vatican, the transformation of our natural 
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resources, the creation of a special commis- 
sion to inquire into the activities, structure 
and mode of financing of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, the revision of old-age 
retirement pensions and the adoption of a 
Canadian Flag. 


The CCCL also expressed its opposition 
to compulsory military training in peace 
time. 

The brief added that the CCCL intends 
to submit in the near future a detailed 
brief on the National Housing Act. 


Prime Minister’s Reply 


The Rt. -Hon. Louis. §. St. Laurent 
thanked the CCCL for its suggestions, 
promising that they would be given careful 
attention and emphasizing that the 
important thing for the workers as well 
as for the other classes of society is to 
have as flourishing as possible a national 
economy. 


He stated that the international situation 
had improved but not yet to the point 
where it is possible “to make any sub- 
stantial reduction in the enormous expendi- 
tures” we are obliged to make as our share 
of the contribution to that international 
military strength which is able to command 
respect “in those who, otherwise, would 
attempt to extend to their neighbours that 
domination which has already gone too far”. 


The Prime Minister said that there must 
be amendments to some laws, as mentioned 
in the CCCL brief. “We shall try, as in 
the past, to make these amendments in 
such a way as to give satisfaction to the 
greatest number of people, and we realize 
that improvements are always possible.” 


Unemployment 


With regard to unemployment, Mr. 
St. Laurent first said that the Government 
was trying to arrange its immigration 
program in such a way as not to increase 
the difficulties which are inevitable in a 
period of readjustment. 


Making it clear that there should not 
be any long periods of unemployment for 


a great number of people in our country, 
he added: 


We feel that there are still so many things 
to be done in our country that it should be 
possible to adjust our economy so as to 
prevent long periods of unemployment for a 
large number of workers, for after all, this 
is waste that does no one any good and is 
contrary to the interests of the people as a 
whole. It is desirable for the people as a 
whole that the greatest possible number of 
them may be able to work at something 
useful. 


-The Prime Minister explained that the 
Government has delayed public projects 
because it did not want to compete with 
private industry in obtaining manpower and 
materials. 

He, however, gave to understand that in 
view of a certain slow-down in putting up 
big buildings while there is more and more 
building of home units, the Government 
was thinking of adopting certain measures 
in order to promote activity in this field. 

“We shall endeavour to maintain activity 
in this field,” promised the Prime Min- 
ister, “and we would like to convince those 
who may feel that in waiting they will get 
better conditions that there will be no 
slackening in that industry and that they 
won’t gain anything by waiting too long.” 

Mr. St. Laurent made it clear that the 
situation was serious because, even with 
moderate unemployment, it is always 
serious for those who are without work. 
He denied, however, that conditions were 
as alarming as “some have predicted or 
imagined”. 

“We feel that there is no cause to worry 
too much, and I assure you that we are 
in a position to do everything that les with 
us in order that unemployment may 
decrease or that it may not expand,” he 
said. 


Income Tax 

The Prime Minister, calling attention to 
that part of the CCCL brief that said that 
the provinces should have sufficient sources 
of revenue to carry out their responsibilities, 
pointed out that this is certainly desirable 
but added that the central Government 
must also have sufficient revenue to carry 
out the responsibilities which are its own. 

He added: 


We shall try to find and obtain solutions 
that are best fitted to the joint needs of 
federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments and school boards. These are all 
essential public services and we must 
endeavour to harmonize the measures 
adopted so that whatever is available may 
be distributed and used to the best advantage 
of the greatest part of our population. 


To conclude, the Prime Minister asked 
the CCCL to believe, not that all that the 
Government did was wise, but that “we 
always honestly do the best we can towards 
the adoption and carrying out of those 
policies that seem to us the most favour- 
able to the greatest number of our fellow 
citizens”. 


Gérard Picard 


The General President then gave further 
details on certain points relating to 
unemployment. 
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He said that conditions might appear 
more serious if statistics were not limited 
to the 35-hour week. “There is a certain 
percentage of part-time workers who are 
not at present included in unemployment 
statistics,’ said Mr. Picard, “and condi- 
tions would become that much more serious, 
although it is impossible for us to determine 
whether or not this represents a large 
percentage.” 

The CCCL General President also 
suggested that the Tariff Board recently 
appointed to investigate the situation in 
the woollen industry be authorized to 
investigate the situation in the cotton 


industry. 
Mr. Picard invited the Minister of 
Justice to reconsider Section 365. ‘#We 


recognize that he did an excellent job in 
dealing with all the amendments that were 
proposed when the Criminal Code was 
being redrafted, but Section 365 is one of 
the points that we are unable to swallow.” 

He concluded by giving praise to the 
excellent relations existing between the 
CCCL and the Minister of Labour as well 
as the officials of his Department. 

General Secretary Jean Marchand then 
spoke in favour of the extension of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act to hospital 
employees. 

“We understand the financial difficulties 
facing hospitals,” Mr. Marchand said, “but 
we do not see why hospital employees must 
bear what should rightfully be paid by the 
community.” 

The Prime Minister answered that that 
is a problem which is always under con- 
sideration. “Hospitals, for the most part, 
are in a position where there is no profit.” 


Cabinet Members Present 


Ministers who accompanied the Prime 
Minister were: the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce; Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Munister of Labour; 
Hon. Stuart S. Garson, Miunister of 
Justice; Hon. J. J. McCann, Minister of 
National Revenue; Hon. James Sinclair, 
Minister of Fisheries; Hon. Lester B. 
Pearson, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; Hon. Roch Pinard, Secretary of 
State; Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources; 
Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister of 
Public Works; Hon. Walter Harris, Min- 
ister of Finance; Hon. George Marler, 
Minister of Transport; Hon. J. W. Pickers- 
gill, Minister of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion; Hon. Hugues Lapointe, Minister of 
Veterans Affairs; and Hon. Alcide Coté, 
Postmaster General. 
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International Railway Brotherhoods 


Make requests on matters of particular concern to railway workers as 
well as on subjects of concern to Labour generally. Housing said “one 
of prime unsolved problems of the day“; unemployment not referred to 


The National Legislative Committee 
(Canada) of the International Railway 
Brotherhoods, in its annual submission 


presented to the Cabinet on November 10, 
dealt with matters of particular concern 
to railway workers and to labour generally. 


Considerable space was given to the 
question of housing, which the brief 
described as “one of the prime unsolved 
problems of the day”. The Committee 
again requested that lower interest rates 
be charged private citizens earning $3,000 
or less per annum, and asked that mortgage 
facilities under the National Housing Act 
be extended to cover existing homes. 


Under the heading “Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion”, protest was registered against “the 
manner in which intervention was made 
in the dispute between the railways and 
the non-operating railway trade unions 
during the summer of 1954”. This action, 
it contended, deprived railway workers “of 
one of their most democratic and basic 
freedoms—the right of each citizen to 
withhold his labour”. 


The Committee renewed requests of 
previous years for a national transporta- 
tion policy, a national health insurance 
plan, higher social security benefits and 
amendments to existing legislation, includ- 
ing the Unemployment Insurance Act, the 
Railway Act and the Income Tax Act. 

Unlike the submissions of the three 
Congresses, the brotherhoods’ brief made 
no reference to unemployment. 

The brief was presented by J. L. D. Ives 
on behalf of the Brotherhoods’ some 140,000 
members. The Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
Louis St. Laurent, accompanied by six 
members of the Cabinet, received the 
delegation. 


In replying for the Government, the 
Prime Minister first referred to the passing 
of the late secretary of the Legislative 
Committee, James B. Ward, and extended 
sympathy on behalf of himself and 
colleagues to the family and the Railway 
Brotherhoods. Mr. Ward, said the Prime 
Minister, had “deep qualities of dignity 
and sincerity of purpose and gave able 
service to his organization.... We had 
become accustomed to his attendance at 
these meetings and we miss his friendly 
presence on this occasion.” 
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The Government would be most happy to 
implement the recommendations made with 
respect to social services, the Prime 
Minister said, but it must be borne in 
mind that when providing for additional 
outlay provision must also be made for 
additional public income, and this is a 
difficult problem. 


Although the international situation has 
improved over the last three or four years, 
it is not considered that it has yet 
improved to a sufficient degree to permit 
of any substantial reduction in the “very 
large portion” of the Budget that. is still 
devoted to defence purposes, the Prime 
Minister said. 


The Railway Brotherhoods’ Brief 


Social Security 


The Committee renewed its request for 
more liberal social security allowances. It 
recommended :— 


Payment of the old age pension at age 
65 without a means test; 


The rate of pension to be increased from 
$40 to $50 per month; 


Old age assistance to be made available, 
with a means test, to women between the 
ages of 60 and 65; 


Family allowances to be increased by $2 
throughout the scale. 


The Committee commended the Govern- 
ment on the enactment of the Disabled 
Persons Act, authorizing it to enter into 
agreement with a province to pay a propor- 
tion of the allowances paid under provincial 
law to totally and permanently disabled 
persons. The hope was expressed that all 
provinces will avail themselves of this 
legislation. 


National Health Insurance 


Reiterating its demand for a national 
health insurance plan, the Committee said 
‘it is evident that under existing economic 
and social conditions a large number of our 
citizens are not receiving adequate medical, 
surgical and hospital services”. In corrob- 
oration of its statement, the Committee 
quoted from the findings of the Canadian 
sickness survey and the Department of 
Health and Welfare survey of non-profit 
medical care insurance plans. 


At the same time, the Committee 
commended the Government on its action 
in making health grants available to the 
provinces. “We are encouraged,” it said, 
“by the leadership shown by your Govern- 
ment and look forward to the enactment of 
a national health insurance act.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Committee repeated its contention 
that the Unemployment Insurance Fund has 
“reached the point where it is sufficient to 
meet the needs of the unemployed worker 
more adequately” and asked that the 
matter be studied with a view to amending 
the Act to provide: (1) elimination of the 
waiting period and non-compensable days; 
(2) replacement of the present class of 
insured workers earning more than $48 per 
week by two new classes, one to cover those 
earning $48 to $59.99 per week and the 
other for those earning $60 or more per 
week; (3) an increase in the maximum 
weekly benefits of $3 for all groups; (4) an 
increase in supplementary benefit rates from 
the present 70-per-cent level of the regular 
benefit to 80 per cent; (5) that workers who 
decline to cross another union’s picket lines 
should not be disqualified for benefit; and 
(6) entitlement to benefit for insured 
workers who are unemployed because of 
illness. 

Housing 

The housing shortage in Canada, stated 
the brief, “still remains one of the prime 
unsolved problems of the day”. 

While recent amendments to the National 
Housing Act have provided a much needed 
stimulus to the building trade, it said, the 
provision of insuring the mortgage has 
increased the monthly payments, and the 
resultant salary requirements make it 
impossible for the average Canadian worker 
to finance a home under the Act. The 
great majority of Canadian workers, stated 
the brief, are still earning $3,000 per annum, 
with one worker out of three earning less 
than $2,000 per annum; the Act, as 
amended, offers no assistance to these 
workers. 

There are available, the brief pointed out, 
homes built in the 1920’s, most of which 
are in good condition but many of which 
are standing vacant because of financing 
difficulties, which would be an “excellent 
source of housing for the average Cana- 
dian”. The Committee suggested, there- 
fore, that mortgage facilities available 
under the Act be extended to cover existing 
homes in good condition up to 25 years old. 

The Committee also recommended lower- 
ing of the rate of interest to 33 per cent 
for private citizens earning $3,000 or less 
per annum. 


Noting that the Defence Workers’ Hous- 
ing Loans Regulations, established by Order 
in Council subsequent to the enactment of 
the National Housing Act, provides for 
loans to assist in the construction of houses 
and rental projects for certified defence 
workers, the Committee asked that similar 
assistance be accorded railway workers. 


Income Tax 


Assurance of a reasonable standard of 
living should be the guiding factor in 
determining income tax exemptions, the 
Committee declared. The rise in the cost 
of hving during the past years justifies 
proportionate increases in the statutory 
exemptions, the Committee stated in pro- 
posing the following amendments to the 
Income Tax Act:— 


(1) Statutory exemptions to be increased 
to $1,500 for single persons, $3,000 for 
persons with dependents and $500 for 
each dependent not eligible for family 
allowances. 

(2) The term “dependent” to include 
those taking vocational training courses. 

(3) All expenditures for medical and 
dental care to be deductible. 

(4) Where a married person supports his 
spouse during a taxation year and the 
spouse has an income for the year in excess 
of $500 but not exceeding $1,000, the allow- 
able deduction of $3,000 to be reduced by 
the amount of the spouse’s income in excess 
of $500. 

(5) Cost of meals and lodging paid by 
a taxpayer while employed by direction of 
a railway company, on either temporary 
or regular assignments, at or out of out- 
side terminals and away from his place of 
residence, to be deductible. 


Railway Act 


The Committee again asked that the 
Railway Act be amended to provide for 
statutory side clearances, in keeping with 
dimensions of present-day equipment, and 
for new construction or rearrangement of 
tracks or alterations to buildings to con- 
form with the side clearances prescribed. 

Referring to the report of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners on the railway 
highway crossing problem, the Committee 
expressed approval of the Board’s recom- 
mendations and the hope that they will 
be implemented at the next session of 


Parliament. 
Recommendations concerning railway 
level crossings included increasing the 


annual appropriation for the grade crossing 
fund from one to five million dollars and 
increasing the percentage contributed 
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towards the cost of construction work 
incurred in making level crossings safer. 

It was further recommended that an 
annual grant should be made towards the 
cost of operating and maintaining auto- 
matic signals at level crossings. 

The Committee repeated its request that 
in cases where municipal authorities seek 
restriction of warning whistles or bell 
signals at highway crossings, that no such 
approval be given unless proper manual 
protection or mechanical warning devices 
are provided. 


National Transportation Policy 


Reiterating that it has consistently advo- 
cated the creation of a national transporta- 
tion policy and reorganization of the 
control of interprovincial and international 
motor vehicle traffic, the Committee 
expressed disappointment with the Gov- 
ernment “in its disregard of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Transportation”. 

It was anticipated, the Committee 
pointed out, that as a result of the Privy 
Council decision in the Winner v. S.M.T. 
(Eastern) Limited et al case that the Royal 
Commission’s recommendations would be 
implemented. The recent enactment of 
“An Act Respecting Extra-Provincial Motor 
Vehicle Transport,” giving to the provinces 
jurisdiction over interprovincial and inter- 
national transport, places the provinces in 
the same position as before the Privy 
Council decision. 


LR. & DI. Act 


Noting that the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act provides that a 
conciliation board shall report to the Min- 
ister within 14 days of its appointment but 
permits the parties to the dispute or the 
Minister to grant additional time, the 
Committee renewed its request for an 
amendment to the Act providing that any 
extension of the period shall not exceed 
60 days. 

Under Section 61 of the Act, a decision 
or order of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board is “final and conclusive and not open 
to question or review,” the Committee 
pointed out. In view of this fact and that 
the Board’s decisions are based on _ pre- 
cedent, the Committee urged that the Act 
be amended to require all decisions or 
orders to be recorded in writing, together 
with a statement of the Board’s findings 
on questions of fact material to the deci- 
sion, which shall be available to persons 
interested. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


On the subject of the railway dispute 
then being arbitrated, the Committee said: 
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We wish to respectfully express our pro- 
test on the manner in which intervention 
was made in the dispute between the rail- 
ways and the “non- operating” railway trade 
unions during the summer of 1954. It is 
our contention that the railway workers were 
deprived of one of their most democratic and 
basic freedoms—the right of each citizen to 
withhold his labour. 

It would seem that by precedent com- 
pulsory arbitration has been imposed on all 
disputes involving railway trade unions and 
management. This, we submit, is contrary 
to the law of the land governing the manner 
in which disputes between labour and man- 
agement will be conducted. 


Immigration 


While in accord with the Government’s 
policy of selective immigration, the Com- 
mittee expressed the view that more 
cognizance should be given to the problem 
of seasonal unemployment. 

The Committee repeated its request that 
“the Department of Labour should be 
charged with the responsibility of immigra- 
tion and that there be closer co-operation 
through the creation of an immigration 
commission with equal representation from 
labour, management and the government.” 


Other Recommendations 


The Committee renewed its request for 
legislation, “comparable in principle to 
that specified in the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act,” that will provide 
protection to employees adversely affected 
through the substitution of diesel power 
for steam. 

Again pointing out the danger involved 
in the transportation of explosives, the 
Committee recommended that the Board 
of Transport Commissioners should have 
control over highway transportation of 
explosives, similar to the United States 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Requesting extension of the Government’s 
policy of appointing labour representatives 
to public bodies, boards and commissions, 
the Committee suggested “it would be in 
the national interest, when filling vacancies 
in the Senate, if labour representatives were 
given favourable consideration”. 

The Committee commended the Govern- 
ment on its policy of providing financial 
assistance to Canadian universities and 
expressed the hope that it will be not only 
continued but extended. 

The Committee reaffirmed its support of 
public ownership and government control 
of radio broadcasting and telecasting, under 
the trusteeship of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. It was “somewhat 
disturbed,” it said, “over the existing pre- 
ponderance of private stations compared to 
those operated by the publicly-owned 
system,” and requested that when the 


present policy of granting television licences 
to a single station in a selected area is 
relaxed, the CBC will be given preference 
in those areas served only by private 
stations. 


The Government's Reply 


In his reply, the Prime Minister said 
his Government would be very happy to 
implement the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions with respect to social service pay- 
ments but it must be remembered that 
whenever provision is made for additional 
outlay provision must also be made for 
additional public income. That, said the 
Prime Miuinister, is “a pretty difficult 
problem, one over which we wrestle every 
time the Minister of Finance is preparing 
his estimates and his budget for the year”. 

Although not expressly stated in the 
brief, said the Prime Minister, he was sure 
the membership would wish Canada _ to 
continue as long as may be necessary her 
share towards building up the _ joint 
strength of the free nations. 

The improvement in the situation over 
the last few years, it must be agreed, he 
said, is due in large measure to what has 
been achieved co-operatively by the free 
nations in the upbuilding of this necessary 
military strength. It has not yet improved, 
however, to a sufficient degree to permit 
of any substantial reduction in the very 
large portion of the national budget still 
being devoted to defence purposes. 

This, said the Prime Minister, the Gov- 
ernment regards as an expenditure of a 
very high priority because it realizes what 
would be the consequences for the nation 
of another world war. 

We hope, and we think that there are 
reasons to hope, that the upbuilding of this 
joint strength by ourselves and our allies is 
the kind of insurance policy that is apt to 
protect us against the outbreak of another 
world war. We feel we have to continue 
to do that. We cannot expect others to be 
doing what we regard as their share unless 
we convince them that we are doing what 


they are entitled to regard as our share of 
this upbuilding of joint strength. 


This, he said, creates difficulties when 
envisaging any additional expenditures on 
old age security and family allowances. 

In the case of old age security, to 
implement the Brotherhoods’ recommenda- 
tions would mean an increase in what is 
paid out for old age security of 50 per 
cent. “We have not,” said Mr. St. Laurent, 
“come to the conclusion that the provisions 
we have made for the old age security fund 
have reached the point where they are 
working as normally as they can be 
expected to work, and they are insufficient. 
We have been accumulating annual deficits 


in that fund in spite of the two per cent 
allocated from the income tax, the two per 
cent taken from the sales tax and the 
charge on corporation incomes.” 

Turning then to income tax, the Prime 
Minister said it would be most agreeable 
to be able to comply with the recom- 
mendations but, he added, there have been 
no practical suggestions as to where the loss 
in revenue from income tax could be made 
up if these modifications were made. These 
matters are considered every year, he said, 
in the attempt to achieve the best balance 
between what is taken from the Canadian 
people and what is returned to them in the 
form of social security services. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act has 
been under study for some time, Mr. 
St. Laurent told the Committee, and some 
changes will be recommended to Parlia- 
ment. 

We are having some drafting done on 
certain alternatives. We want to see just 
what they look like and have calculations 
made as to what their results would be. 
After we have had these computations made 
by our own people, there may be occasions 
when we will want to discuss them with the 
Advisory Board to try to work out what will 


be best for the greatest number in that 
regard. 


The problem of railway highway cross- 
ings is a serlous one, said the Prime 
Minister. “We are always shocked when 
we read of accidents that happen at these 
railway crossings and which might perhaps 
under better conditions have been avoided.” 
It is a big undertaking, he said, and can- 
not be done all at one time but must be 
done progressively, taking first those which 
are rated as the most dangerous. 

For that reason we did consider this 
suggestion of devoting some part of the 
maintenance cost to improving crossings and 
so forth, but some of us felt that until we 
had made much more progress in the capital 
investments required for the elimination of 
as many as possible of these crossings, it 
was perhaps more urgent to do that than to 


take any part of the railway crossing fund 
for current administration of safety provi- 


sions where something had already been 
done. 
Concerning the Brotherhoods’ request 


for a national transportation policy, this, 
the Prime Minister said, would involve 
two methods of transportation and it is felt 
that an attempt should be made to see 
first if the machinery set up by the prov- 
inces is going to be sufficient. Intra- 
provincial traffic would still be under 
provincial control and duplicating provin- 
cial facilities in order to deal with inter- 
provincial and international traffic would 
involve considerable expense, he pointed 
out. 
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It may very well be, Mr. St. Laurent 
said, that it will be necessary to have some 
central organization that will control high- 
way interprovincial and international traffic. 
It has been suggested, he said, that the 
Federal Government, through a constitu- 
tional amendment, abandon its jurisdiction 
to the provinces. 


‘But we say no, we are not going to take 
the risk of doing that. This was an experi- 
ment. We said that we would enact legis- 
lation under which you can carry on and we 
will see how it works, but we are not going 
to take the definite step of a constitutional 
amendment that would make it impossible 
to substitute something else if we found that 
that did not do the job as it should be done. 


Replying to the reference to compulsory 
arbitration, the Prime Minister said: 

You have referred to compulsory arbitra- 
tion. There was no compulsory arbitration. 
You gentlemen will remember that I was 
the one who was the most active in the 
discussions that took place last summer over 
the dispute that is now before Mr. Justice 
Sloan for arbitration. It has been said that 
I took a very autocratic attitude. I do not 
think I did. 

All I did say was that if this thing was 
not settled I was going to have Parliament 
summoned for an emergency session. I said 
that I was going to recommend that Parlia- 
ment provide for compulsory arbitration. 
While it was felt that if that was recom- 
mended by the Government it would be apt 
to be passed by Parliament, I think it would 
have been apt to be passed by Parliament 
whether it was recommended by the Govern- 
ment or not. 

Here, you yourselves say that the railway 
services are so essential to the Canadian 
economy that those who are engaged in 
providing those services should be given the 
same consideration as those who are in 
defence work. Everybody realizes that rail- 
Way services are essential to the economy of 
Canada. 


It is almost a national disaster to have 
railway services interrupted. It is some- 
thing which as long as I have the responsible 
office as I now occupy I will try to avoid 
happening without having Parliament come 
together to take the responsibility about it. 
That is not the kind of thing that should 
remain as the responsibility of one man or 
any group of men; it is something that is 
of such concern to the whole Canadian public 
that when it is seriously threatened Parlia- 
ment should have to take its responsibility 
about it. That was all I said to your repre- 
sentatives. 


Then I think they came to the conclusion 
that the action of Parliament would be apt 
to be such that there was not very much 
point in foreing the issue that would have 
brought Parliament together. 


I know that there are a lot of people who 
were very happy that there was not going 
to be a railway strike. I know there were 
some in management as well as on the oper- 
ating side who were very happy that there 
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was not going to be a railway strike. We 
are hopeful that there will be the kind of 
disposition made of that dispute between 
management and the operators that will be 
fair and just without there having to be a 
railway strike. 


On immigration, the Prime Minister said 
his Government is doing its best to see to 
it that immigrants coming to Canada will 
be the kind who will, not only in the long 
run but in the short run, benefit them- 
selves and also be of benefit to those 
already in this country. 

The problem of housing is one that 
is receiving constant attention, Mr. 
St. Laurent assured the delegates. “I think 
you will have noted, as we have, from the 
statistics,’ he said, “that the changes that 
were made at the last session of Parliament 
have at least coincided with a _ greater 
activity in house building than had existed 
in the two or three previous years. 
Whether we can now say how soon we can 
go further and make it easier for lower 
income Canadians to take advantage of it 
is something that is constantly under study 
and under consideration. We realize the 
value to the stability of our institutions of 
as large a number of home-owners as 
possible in a free country.” 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, later added to what 
the Prime Minister said on this subject. 


Referring to the suggestion in the brief 
that railway workers be given similar treat- 
ment to that given defence workers regard- 
ing housing application, he said: 


Perhaps you are aware that the defence 
plant subscribes towards the cost of the land 
and more or less guarantees the payments. 
It guarantees to make payroll deductions for 
rent and so on. If the railroads made appli- 
cation I do not know whether we would 
certify them as defence workers or not. I 
rather think so because I think it would be 
a better loan. 


Concerning the Industrial Disputes and 
Investigation Act and the suggestion that 
there should be a time limit of 60 days 
for a board to report, the Prime Minister 
said he had been informed that there has 
never been any extension beyond 60 days 
without agreement by the parties concerned. 
The policy of the Department of Labour, 
he observed, is to deal with these matters 
as expeditiously as possible. 


To a suggestion that employers be 
prevented from farming out work after a 
trade union has been certified and a collec- 
tive agreement entered into, the Prime 
Minister replied that he did not know “just 
where we would be constitutionally if we 
tried to do that by legislation—to say that 
an employer could not have a contract”. 


The - Committee Chairman, W. H. 
Phillips, said they had not anything like 
that in mind but thought the Prime Min- 
ister was familiar with the situation that 
brought about the Brotherhoods’ submis- 
sion. The Canadian National Railways, he 
said, farmed out to contractors work which 
it was the right of union members to 
perform. 

“You will be discussing that,” the Prime 
Minister said. 

“We have already been discussing it with 
the railways,” replied Mr. Phillips, “and we 


have been putting forth efforts to try to 
improve relations between the railways and 
those who operate the railways. 

“We regard the labour force and man- 
agement as a partnership in the operation 
of a public service, not only for their own 
benefit but principally for the benefit of the 
Canadian public. We will continue to use 
our best efforts to see to it that there 
develops between management and labour 
a feeling of dependence upon each other 
and of fair dealings with each other.” 





Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Presents Annual Brief to Cabinet 


Calls for increased immigration, a co-operative attack on seasonal 
unemployment and reductions in corporation and personal income taxes. 
Opposition to compulsory health insurance is expressed by delegation 


An increase in immigration to boost 
Canada’s manpower supplies for defence 
and economic purposes was urged by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce in its 
annual brief to the Cabinet, presented 
November 25. Immigration was one way 
of bolstering employment, it said, since 
new citizens add to the consumer army, 
thus assisting in maintaining prosperity 
momentum. 

The Chamber also agreed that seasonal 
unemployment is becoming progressively 
serious as a social and economic problem 
and urged that all groups—employers, unions 
and government—co-operate in fighting it. 
The Chamber urged the adoption without 
delay of the recommendations of the 
National Employment Committee aimed at 
stabilizing employment in Canada. 


Describing Canada as “the land of the 
greatest opportunity in the world,” the 
Chamber urged that the country’s popula- 
tion be doubled to 30,000,000 by 1975. This 
goal will not be reached, it said, unless 
there is a “marked increase” in immigration. 

As a means of stimulating immigration, the 
brief suggested the Government extend the 
present assisted passage system for selected 
immigrants, particularly from Britain and 
France. It suggested also that+the govern- 
ment initiate an organized program to 
obtain more immigrants from the United 
States. 

The 40-page brief presented to Prime 
Minister St. Laurent and members of the 
Cabinet said personal and corporate income 
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taxes were too high for a _ developing 
country. It said state control increased 
with high taxation. 

The Government, it declared, should 
scrutinize peacetime spending to keep it at 
a minimum. Parliamentary machinery for 
examining government estimates and 
expenditures should also be strengthened. 

The Chamber believed that compulsory 
health insurance or state medicine should 
be avoided. It believed that rapid growth 
of prepaid and insurance plans would 
reasonably cover Canadian citizens. 

On employer-employee relations, the 
Chamber said both groups should be left 
the maximum freedom to work out their 
common problems without government 
intervention, and held that a check-off of 
union dues brought about by legislation 
“Introduces unreasonable government inter- 
vention”. Greater productivity, said the 
Chamber, is the key to national and 
individual prosperity. 

The Chamber endorsed the exclusion of 
management representatives, including fore- 
men and supervisors, from any certified 
bargaining unit, and urged the maintenance 
of this principle in labour legislation. 

While it recognized the lawful rights of 
labour, and any current and valid contract 
between a union and an employer, the 
Chamber said all strikes should be pro- 
hibited until they have been authorized by 
a majority of all the employees affected 
in a secret ballot properly supervised and 
held after the expiry of a “cooling-off” 
period. 
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Sympathetic strikes, strikes due to Juris- 
dictional disputes, mass picketing, intimida- 
tion and the secondary boycott, declared 
the Chamber, are inconsistent with the 
Canadian way of life, and in their regard, 
“the provisions of the law should be 
enforced”. 

The Chamber described as “socially and 
economically desirable” the employment to 
the greatest possible extent of physically- 
handicapped’ workers. It said that when 
suitably placed, their performance has been 
found by employers to compare favourably 
with that of the able-bodied in similar work. 

With regard to foreign trade, the 
Chamber said Britain and other sterling 
area countries should be urged to remove 
gradually import curbs against Canadian 
goods. 'The Chamber also expressed con- 
cern with the United States tendency to 
“modify” its commitments under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

A separate regulatory body should be set 
up to supervise radio and television in 
Canada, said the Chamber, adding that 


no person or organization in this field 
should be “both competitor and regulator’. 

The brief urged the Government to 
institute the use of the single alternative 
vote in elections. Marking a priority of 
candidate choices on the ballot would elim- 
inate the “growing tendency” to elect 
candidates by a minority of those voting, 
it said. 

The Chamber said the construction of the 
South Saskatchewan irrigation and power 
project would be in the “national interest” 
and urged that the federal Government 
make a construction deal with the province. 

The brief also urged that airports in 
Canada be improved and a separate Cana- 
dian coast guard service be established. 

The Chamber also urged the Government 
to support the development of the world 
calendar at the United Nations Assembly. 

The Chamber represents some 700 boards 
of trade and chambers of commerce in the 
ten provinces. Head of the 16-man dele- 
gation at the presentation of the brief was 
President G. S. Thorvaldson of Winnipeg. 





Percy Bengough Honoured at Retirement 


Labour, management and government represented at testimonial banquet 
to pay tribute to man who served as TLC President for twelve years 


Percy R. Bengough, whose retirement 
from the presidency of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada became effec- 
tive November 1, was honoured at a 
farewell banquet in Ottawa November 5. 
Labour leaders from Canada and_ the 
United States, as well as officials of indus- 
try and government, including Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, paid tribute 
to the man who headed Canada’s largest 
labour organization for a total of 12 years. 

Claude Jodoin, who succeeds Mr. 
Bengough as TLC President, promised that 
his organization will do its utmost “to 


Bengough Successor Given Banquet, Too 

The new TLC President, Claude 
Jodoin, was feted at a_ testimonial 
banquet in his honour on November 20 
in Montreal. The banquet was spon- 
sored by the International Ladies’ 


Garment Workers Union (AFL-TLC), 


with which Mr. Jodoin was associated 
for 18 years prior to assuming his new 
duties in Ottawa November 1. The 
new TLC head was manager of the 
union’s Joint Dressmaker’ Board in 
Montreal when he resigned to succeed 
Mr. Bengough. 
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bring about the day, which I hope will 
come as soon as possible, when all organ- 
ized labour in Canada will be united”. 
His words drew from A. R. Mosher, 
President of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, a hearty “hear, hear”. 

Another prominent speaker at the 
banquet, George Meany, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, said: “The 
time has arrived for tackling the organic 
union of the two great American labour 
organizations”. He was referring to the 
proposed merger of his Federation with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. (Both 
the AFL and the CIO in the United States 
and the TLC and the CCL in Canada have 
signed no-raiding agreements which are 
seen as the first necessary step to eventual 
organic union.) 

Labour Minister Gregg said in his 
address that he had followed with great 
interest the attempts at unification of 
labour in the United States. He expressed 
“hearty approval for any activities that 
may make for better industrial relations 
and for a richer life of all the peoples on 
this continent”. 

Mr. Gregg was the first of several 
speakers to pay warm tribute to Mr. 
Bengough’s lifetime of service to the labour 
movement. 


He recalled Canadian labour history 
from its earliest days, and in particular the 
famous banquet 54 years ago when the then 
young TLC was invited by Hon. William 
Mulock, then Minister of Labour, to make 
suggestions and recommendations on the 
Conciliation Act, Canada’s first labour leg- 
islation, which had been enacted shortly 
before. This invitation and its acceptance 
led to the custom of the TLC and later 
other labour groups submitting annually 
their suggestions to the federal Cabinet. 


Mr. Gregg spoke of the great presidents 
of the TLC: Dan O’Donaghue, Ralph 
Smith, Jimmy Simpson, Tom Moore, Paddy 
Draper, and finally Percy Bengough. 


“Hach of these in his tenure of office 
moved forward steadily towards the ulti- 
mate goal, the more abundant life as the 


rightful heritage of every free man, woman 
and child,” he said. 


Mr. Gregg praised Mr. Bengough’s war- 
time service, which was recognized by the 
late King George VI with the decoration 


of Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire, and spoke of his “executive ability, 
keen judgment, intrepid honesty and 
buoyant spirit”. 


Mr. Jodoin said Mr. Bengough would not 
be an easy man to follow in the presi- 
dency. He promised to try in the hope 
that he would some day merit the same 
loyalty and confidence accorded the retir- 
ing president by the TLC membership. 


Among leading labour men present with 
Mr. Mosher and Mr. Meany were Gérard 
Picard, President of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour; Gordon 
Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
TLC; and William Schnitzler, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the AFL. 


Others present were Hon. Stuart Garson, 
Minister of Justice; Hon. George Drew, 
Leader of the Opposition; Miss Chris 
Mahoney, associated with the TLC execu- 
tive since 1906; and representatives of the 
Canadian Manufacturing Association and 
the Canadian Construction Association. 





ClO Oil Workers Set Up Canadian District 


A Canadian district of the Oil Workers’ 
International Union (CIO-CCL) was estab- 
lished as a result of a conference held in 
Toronto in October. The conference, 
chaired by Neil Reimer, Canadian Director 
of the OWIU, and attended by 26 dele- 
gates from five provinces, adopted a con- 
stitution for the district. 


Plans for a merger of the oil workers’ 
organization with the United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America (CIO) came 
in for discussion at the conference and an 
affirmative vote for amalgamation was 


recommended by R. Kirk of Toronto, 
Canadian member of the union’s interna- 
tional executive council. OWIU Interna- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer T. M. McCormick 
said that merger with the UGCCW would 
aid both bodies in increasing their bargain- 
ing strength and in completing the task of 
organizing the oil and chemical industry. 


Officers of the Canadian district were 
elected, as follows: Mike Germann, Sas- 
katoon, President; Marcel Manseau, Mont- 
real, Vice-president; and Louis Salter, 
Clarkson, Ont., Secretary-Treasurer. 


NOTICE 


Because costs of publishing the Labour Gazette continue to increase, it has become necessary 
to increase the subscription rates. The Labour’ Gazette announces with regret that, beginning 
with the April 1955 number, annual subscriptions will be at the rate of $2.00 per subscrip- 


tion, and group subscriptions at the rate of $1.00 per subscription for five or more subscrip- 
tions. The price of single issues and bound volumes remains unchanged at 25 cents per single 
copy and $5.00 per bound volume, delivered in Canada. The subscription rate for delivery to 
other countries will be $4.00 per annum; single copies, 50 cents; and bound volumes, $7.00. 
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From the Labour Gazette, December 1904 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Nine-hour day most common work schedule in printing trades in 1904, 
survey found. Highest wages, shortest hours found in largest cities, 
as a general rule. Wages showed tendency to rise from East to West 


Higher wages and shorter hours of work 
are generally to be found in the larger 
population centres, the LaBour Gazerre for 
December 1904 reported in an article based 
upon a study of the printing and allied 
trades. In British Columbia, there was 
less distinction in this matter, with several 
of the towns reporting wages and hours 
which equalled those of the larger centres. 


Regionally, it was noted that, in general, 
with the exception of Quebec, wages 


tended to increase from East to West 
across the country. 
The trades surveyed were pressmen, 


stereotypers and electrotypers, and book- 
binders. 

Typical daily wages for pressmen in 1904 
across Canada were as follows: Halifax, 
$1.84; Charlottetown, $1-$2; Moncton, $2; 
Montreal, $2; Toronto, $2.70; Winnipeg, 
$2.663; Edmonton, $2.50; and Vancouver, 
$3.50. 

Hours of work for employees in the 
printing trades tended to be shorter in the 
larger centres, e.g., employees in Halifax 
worked a 55-hour week while those in 
Truro put in 60 hours. In Toronto, press- 
men worked 534 hours a week while those 
in Orangeville, Ont., were on a 60-hour 
week in 1902. 


Among the three classes of workers 
studied, the nine-hour day was most 
common, with the ten-hour day being the 
next most frequently listed. Examples of 
the eight-hour day were largely confined to 
Ontario and British Columbia. 


By provinces, British Columbia had the 
highest proportion of workers on shorter 
hour schedules; no returns were received 
from that province for a longer day than 
nine hours. In Nova Scotia and Quebec, 
on the other hand, no instances were 
reported of a shorter day than nine hours. 

Turning to upward movements in wage 
rates, the GazeTre. article noted that for 
pressmen the greatest number of wage 
changes dated from 1900, the number of 


upward revisions showing a _ continuous 
increase from that year. The same pattern 
held true for the wages of stereotypers 


and electrotypers and bookbinders. 
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As far as shortening of hours for all three 
classes was concerned, the reduced working 
day on Saturday was the most common 
feature. By trades, electrotypers and 
stereotypers showed proportionately a 
wider prevalence of work-day schedules of 
nine hours and under, with pressmen next. 


Reporting the strikes and _ lockouts 
statistics, the December 1904 lLasour 
GAZETTE related that November was “almost 
entirely free from industrial disputes”. Six 
disputes were in existence during the 
month, a decrease of four compared with 
the previous month and four compared 
with November 1903. About 11 firms and 
336 employees were affected. 


The loss of time to employees through 
industrial disputes was estimated at 
approximately 3,800 working days. Com- 
pared with this figure, the approximate loss 
in October was 5,250 days and in November 
1903, 75,174 days. 


Compared with previous. years, the 
economic outlook in Canada was termed 


“very favourable”. Exceptionally mild 
weather in November 1904 was credited 
with preventing the usual increase in 


seasonal unemployment. 


Activity in the building trades was 
“exceptional”. Farming operations, railway 
construction projects and civic improve- 
ments were also the source of much 
activity. 

Wage rates remained almost stationary 
during the month. Bread prices continued 
to rise throughout the country. Sugar also 
increased in price. 

November was one of the most active 
months for immigration, considering the 
lateness of the season. In addition, immi- 
erants from the United States were reported 
to be moving into Western Canada in 
considerable numbers. 


During the four months, July to October 
inclusive, 29,965 immigrants arrived in 
Canada. In the ten months ending October 
3l, immigrants to Canada numbered 85,704 
compared with 92,961 in the same period 
of 1903. 


 *Enternational — 
Labour Organization 


5" Session, Iron and Steel Committee 


Resolution that would have required identical working conditions for 
iron and steel workers in member countries of European Coal and Steel 
~ Community is defeated. Also on agenda: human relations and pensions 


A resolution that would have required 
identical working conditions for workers in 
the’ iron and steel industry in member 
countries of the European Coal and Steel 
Community was rejected, 40 to 33, with 34 
abstentions, at the fifth session of the Iron 
and Steel Committee* of the International 
Labour Organization in Geneva. Repre- 
sentatives of 21 countries participated in 
the meeting, held October 11 to 23. 


The resolution expressed the hope that 
the relations between the ILO and the 
Community would be strengthened by 
joint action with a view to achieving an 
equivalence of working conditions by means 
of international collective agreements freely 
concluded in international joint committees. 

The delegates who opposed the motion 
considered that the question was one for 
the six countries directly concerned and 
should therefore not be dealt with by the 
Committee. The countries making up the 
European Coal and Steel Community are 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, West Germany and Italy. 

(Common standards of social security, 
working hours, wage scales and other con- 
ditions of work now apply to Rhine boat- 
men whatever the nationality of the ship 
on which they are employed. The ILO 
assisted in the making of this arrangement.) 

At its fifth session, the Committee had 
on its agenda the question of human rela- 
tions, and supplementary pension schemes 
and their relations with general pension 
schemes. 

The Committee also held a _ broad 
general debate based on events in, and the 
progress made by, the iron and _ steel 
industry since its last meeting two years 
ago and on the effect given to the conclu- 
sions reached by previous sessions. 


Canadian Delegation 

The Canadian delegation to the session 
comprised :— 

Government delegates: Dr. Paul Cassel- 
man, Chief, Special Projects Section, 





*ILO Industrial Committees were inaugurated 
in 1945 to deal with the particular problems of 
some of the most important international industries. 


Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; and S. H. 
McLaren, Executive Director, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, Ottawa. S. J. 
Walton, Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Department of Labour, acted as 
adviser to the Government delegates. 

Employer delegates: R. M. Davis, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Atlas 
Steels Limited, Welland; and R. P. Pattee, 
Assistant General Manager, Canadian Tube 
and Steel Products Limited, Montreal. 

Worker delegates: William Mahoney, 
Assistant Canadian Director, United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL), Toronto; 
and Eamon Park, Legislative Director in 
Canada, United Steelworkers of America, 
Toronto. 


Human Relations 


After a long exchange of views in the 
subcommittee on human relations, the 
employer delegates proposed a text accept- 
ing these basic principles: 


A primary aim of any industrial activity 
must be the continued improvement of the 
standards of living of all, particularly by 
producing more goods of better quality, 
raising the purchasing power and lowering 
prices so as to secure men against want, to 
establish industrial peace and peace itself 
on a solid basis. 

Economic progress must go hand in hand 
with moral and social progress if the common 
effort is to receive the full support of 
workers and their organizations at all stages 
of production. 

Social legislation, voluntary action, collec- 
tive agreements and international action 
have combined to create conditions in which 
good industrial and human relations are 
possible. While good industrial relations do 
not by themselves guarantee a high level of 
human relations, it is clear that only if 
industrial relations in the plant are good can 
human relations prosper. 

Accordingly in undertakings in the iron 
and steel industry where workers exercise 
their right to be represented by a union for 
the purpose of collective bargaining, it is 
essential that employers not only willingly 
recognize that right but realize that by so 
doing human relations within the plant may 
be improved. 

The following principles must be observed 
by employers, employees and their respective 
organizations in order to establish human 
relations within the plant on a _ sound 
foundation: 
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Canadian Government Delegates at the 5th Session, ILO and Steel Committee— 
Cleft) Dr. Paul Casselman, Chief, Special Projects Section, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, and (right) S. H. McLaren, Executive Director, 


Unemployment Insurance Commission, 


1. Recognition of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and of his right to personal freedom 
and equality of opportunity, particularly the 
right to select one’s own occupation, the 
right to speak one’s mind, the right to 
practise one’s own faith, and the right to 
use the fruits of one’s labour in the way 
one chooses. 

2. Mutual respect, confidence, understand- 
ing, goodwill and acceptance of responsi- 
bility on the part of both the employer and 
worker and their representatives in the 
exercise of their rights and duties in the 
operation of the plant. 

3. Similarly, the same qualities are essen- 
tial in the relationship within and between 
organizations of employers and employees. 

4. Hmployer recognition of the important 
contribution which unions can make in 
improving human relations, provided the 
relations between employers and employees 
and their representative organizations is 
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who has 


since retired from that post. 
based on their interest in the enterprise or 
industry, and is not governed by political 
considerations. 

5. A prosperous and efficient enterprise is 
essential if security of employment, a high 
standard of living and social progress are 
to be achieved. This means that the worker 
and his organization should recognize the 
importance of technological improvements, 
new methods, and efficient equipment; and 
the employer should recognize his obligation 
to share with the workers the resulting 
economic benefits. 


The worker delegates then submitted a 
text differing from that of the employers 
on certain points. They considered the 
employers’ text did not take sufficient 
account of the following principles: 


In the iron and steel industry the size of 
the undertakings and the nature of the 


production process establish an identity 
between the interests of the group or 
collectivity. 

Trade unions must, therefore, be fully 


recognized as representative of the whole of 
the workers’ interests. 

It follows that it is impossible to draw 
a real line of demarcation between indus- 
trial relations and human relations in the 
industry. 


Finally, the subcommittee adopted by 39 

votes to none, with 9 abstentions, the 
following text: 
_ Good human relations in the iron and steel 
industry cannot prosper without good indus- 
trial relations and recognition of trade 
unions freely chosen by the workers as 
representative of workers’ interests. 


Supplementary Pensions 


The subcommittee on supplementary pen- 
sions, in its report, set forth a series of 
conclusions bearing on (a) the desirability 
of, or justification for, supplementary pen- 
sion schemes; (b) relationship between 
general and supplementary pension schemes; 
(c) the nature of supplementary schemes; 
(d) coverage; (e) supplementary schemes 
and employment; (f) financial provisions; 
(g) administration; and (h) review of 
schemes. 

The Committee agreed that the provision 
of supplementary pensions for employees in 
the industry was desirable but that regard 
must be paid to the arrangements of the 
general schemes in each country, to the 
prevailing economic and social conditions 
of each country, to the financial state of 
the industry, and to that of each under- 
taking concerned. 

The relationship which must _ exist 
between supplementary and general schemes 
should, however, permit the possibility of 
making special provisions in supplementary 
schemes to meet special requirements in 
any particular country; for example, to 
cover a contingency not allowed for in the 
general scheme. 

The Committee as a whole also agreed 
that supplementary schemes should not 
hinder the mobility of labour, should not 
deprive beneficiaries of the opportunity to 
work after reaching retirement age, and 
should not place any obstacles in the way 
of the employment of older workers who 
have not yet reached the retirement age. 


Information on Earlier Conclusions 


The Committee noted that a 
number of governments had supplied in- 
formation on the measures taken in their 
countries to give effect to the conclusions 


certain 


reached by the Committee at earlier 
sessions. It expressed regret, however, that 
other governments had not replied to 
requests for information and that certain 
replies were inadequate. Agreement was 
reached on a list of points in regard to 
which governments will be asked to supply 
information for the next session. 


Canadian Participation 


Canadians served on three of the 
session’s subcommittees. On the sub- 
committee on human relations, Mr. Davis 
was an employer member, Mr. Mahoney 
a worker member and Mr. Walton a 
substitute government member. On _ the 
subcommittee on supplementary pension 
schemes, Mr. Park was a worker member 
and vice-chairman of the worker group on 
the subcommittee, Mr. McLaren was a 
government member and Mr. Pattee was 
an employer member. On the subcommittee 
on the effect given to the conclusions of 
previous sessions, Dr. Casselman was chair- 
man and Mr. Mahoney was a _ worker 
member. 


Agenda of Next Session 


The Committee invited the Governing 


Body to include two of the following 
subjects in the agenda of the next 
session :— 


1. A study of the methods which have 
proved effective in connection with safety 
promotion and accident prevention. 


2. A study of the influence of the struc- 
ture and organization of the iron and steel 
industry on employment, wages and hours 
of work in this industry. 


3. A study of the methods which have 
proved effective in job evaluation. 


The Committee also invited the Govern- 
ing Body to suggest that the governments 
concerned make use of the assistance of 
the ILO whenever difficulties may arise in 
giving effect to measures suggested by the 
Committee in underdeveloped countries. 

The following countries were represented: 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Colombia, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, India, Italy, 
Japan, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Poland, South Africa, Sweden, United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 
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5" Session, Metal Trades Committee 


Labour-management co-operation at plant level should be based on the 
participation of freely-elected representatives of all workers, Com- 
mittee agrees. Ways to regularize production, employment considered 


Practical methods of achieving labour- 
management co-operation in the world’s 
metal-working plants were discussed and 
agreed upon at the fifth session of the 
Metal Trades Committee of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in Geneva 
October 25 to November 6. Representa- 
tives of 20 countries attended the meeting. 

A memorandum, adopted by 91 votes to 
11, established the principle that co-opera- 
tion at the plant level should be based on 
the participation of freely-elected repre- 
sentatives of all workers. 

The Committee also considered ways to 
regularize production and employment at 
a high level in the world’s metal trades. 
A report on this question, however, was 
less unanimous, receiving only 71 votes in 
favour, with 33 against and 3 abstentions. 

Other matters dealt with by the Com- 
mittee were events and developments in 
the metal trades since its fourth session, 
and a preliminary study, prepared by the 
ILO, of the ship-building and _ ship- 
repairing industry. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation to the session 


comprised :— 
Government delegates: Dr. Paul Cassel- 
man, Chief, Special Projects Section, 


Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; and S. J. Walton, 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
Department of Labour, Toronto. 

Employer delegates: T. G. Beaumont, 
President and Managing Director, Fahralloy 
Canada Limited, Orillia, Ont.; and A. B. 
Lawrason, Vice-President and Managing 
Director, Bickle-Seagrave Limited, Wood- 
stock, Ont. . 

Worker delegates: Adrian Plourde, 
President, National Metal Trades’ Federa- 
tion (OCC), Arvida, Que. and: G, P} 
Schollie, Canadian Vice-President, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (AFL- 
TLC), Montreal. 


Labour-Management Co-operation 


The memorandum on labour-management 
co-operation in the metal-working industry 
declared that “good human relations are 
inseparable from good industrial relations”. 
It urged the development of effective con- 
sultation following the establishment of 
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principles and methods of co-operation 
agreed to by both management and labour. 

The memorandum found the following 
subjects suitable for such consultation: 
information on the employment situation, 
aceident prevention, plant welfare and 
social facilities, hygiene, vocational training, 
and employee services. 

The following general principles were 
made: 


Loyalty, mutual respect and a sense of 
“teamwork” are essential to assure more 
efficient operations, greater productivity and 
a higher standard of living for all. 

Co-operation must not interfere with the 
normal functions of the organizations of 
employers or of the unions as representative 
of workers’ interests. 

Top management should be actively asso- 
ciated with the form of consultation and 
co-operation adopted, in view of its con- 
tinuing responsibility in the undertaking for 
decisions, taking into account legislative 
provisions and agreements. 

There should be genuine two-way com- 
munication at all levels of the undertaking. 


The report pointed out that co-operation 
can and does develop under widely varying 
political, social and economic conditions. 
Its aim is two-fold: 


To promote the development of a social 
climate in which all the participants in an 
undertaking have the feeling of belonging 
to the same community, understand the 
economic and technical organization of the 
undertaking, can make a contribution to the 
solution of its problems, and participate in 
the advantages which can accrue from a 
common effort. 

To make possible for each employee, as 
a result of the participation of all, to gain 
satisfaction from his daily work, the work 
being carried out in the_ best possible 
psychological, safety and health conditions. 


The report contained an analysis of eight 
cases of effective co-operation between 
management and personnel. ‘These cases 
were taken from metal-working under- 
takings in Canada, France, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 


Production and Employment 


In the discussion on ways to regularize 
production and employment in the metal 
trades, the majority view was that sharp 
economic crises leading to widespread 
unemployment are avoidable. The report 
dealing with this subject declared: 


The Committee believes that sustained full 
employment can be built only on a solid 
foundation of adequate consumer purchasing 
power, of steadily rising living standards, 
of greater economic security especially for 
the lower income groups, and of rapid 
economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. 


The report urged that when there was 
danger of widespread unemployment in the 
metal trades, prompt attention should be 
given to such measures as price reductions 
resulting from increased productivity, and 
decreased sales taxes, as well as measures 
to increase the volume of stability of 
consumer credit. 


It also proposed timing of purchases and 
investments by governments and _ local 
authorities to counteract, as far as possible, 
fluctuations in private demand. 


“The Committee believes it to be 
important,” said the report, “that every- 
thing possible should be done to remove 
obstacles to free international trade, so that 
full benefit may be derived from techno- 
logical progress, which is essential for the 
achievement of peace and prosperity in all 
countries.” 


The report also discussed concerted 
international action to accelerate develop- 
ment in underdeveloped countries, better 
organization of the employment market, 
vocational guidance programs, and improved 
vocational training methods. 


The employer group explained that they 
voted against the report because they 
regarded paragraphs dealing with such 
matters as price reductions and capital 
investment programs as being “outside the 
competence of the Committee”. They said 
this did not effect their “vivid interest in 
any measures to reduce unemployment and 
to maintain production at a high and 
stable level to the benefit of all’. 


A resolution pointing to a reduction in 
hours of work where desirable and prac- 
ticable was adopted by 48 votes to 46, with 
17. abstentions. It asked the ILO’s 
Governing Body to consider instructing the 
Director-General to prepare a report on 
hours of work in various countries and the 
repercussions that would result from a 
reduction in hours of work, and then to 
consider what further action could be 
taken towards this end. 


Recent Events and Developments | 


A report on events and developments in 
the metal trades since the fourth session 
of the Committee in 1952 supplemented 
the one on production and employment. 
It pointed out, among other things, that in 
many countries the level of employment, 


compared with the high levels of 1952, 
displayed a tendency to fall during the 
second half of 1953 and the first months 
of 1954. 


The report described a manual being 
prepared by the ILO on maintenance and 
repair of motor vehicles. The manual is 
intended for countries where vocational 
training and even schooling is not general. 
It will contain 300 pages and 450 drawings. 


Ship-Building and Ship-Repair 


In accordance with a request made at 
the fourth session, the ILO provided the 
Committee with a preliminary study of 
the ship-building and ship-repairing indus- 
try. Particular reference was made to 
employment problems, and to wages and 
social conditions of ship-building workers. 

The study examined the three major 
categories of employment problems—those 
resulting from fluctuations of production, 
from scarcities of raw materials, and from 
technical progress. 


Canadian Participation 


Members of the Canadian delegation 
played prominent parts at the session. Mr. 
Lawrason was elected chairman of the 
employers’ group for the whole session; in 
addition he served as a member of the 
session’s steering committee. 

On the subcommittee on _ practical 
methods of labour-management co-opera- 
tion, Mr. Walton was a government 
member, Mr. Beament a deputy employer 


member and Mr. Lawrason a substitute 
employer member. On the subcommittee 
on the regulation of production and 


employment at a high level, Dr. Casselman 
was a government member, Mr. Lawrason 
an employer member, Mr. Beament a 
substitute employer member and Mr. 
Plourde a worker member. On the sub- 
committee on the effect given to conclusions 
of previous sessions, Mr. Schollie was a 
worker member. 


Delegations Present 


Delegations from the following coun- 
tries attended the fifth session of the 
Committee :— 

Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, India, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The labour-management production com- 
mittee at Barber-Ellis of Canada, Limited, 





Brantford, Ont. has recently opened a 
major safety campaign to encourage 
employees in all departments to avoid 
accidents and fires. 

The campaign was started to run in con- 
junction with Fire Prevention Week and 
Industrial Safety Month. 

Speaking of the affair, the Brantford 
Expositor said: “The campaign is an out- 
growth of labour-management production 
committees, one of the 1,030 groups in 
Canada set up to deal with non-bargaining 
matters affecting both workers and man- 
agement. 

“The plant has established its own fire 
brigade to handle emergencies on the spot. 
A recent test evacuation of the plant’s 230 
employees cleared the building in two 
minutes. 

“Bad floors have been replaced, exits 
clearly marked, fire doors checked, open 
gears covered with guards and other danger 
points eliminated. 

“A prize schedule has been instituted in 
connection with the safety campaign, and 
each month the division in the plant with 
the best record will be rewarded by man- 
agement. ‘The division with the worst 
record receives a ‘dog-house’ for the month. 
The safety inspection committee includes 
two representatives from labour and two 
from management. 

“Marked enthusiasm for the campaign 
has been shown by the employees, who 
have adopted as a slogan, ‘Be Safety Wise 
And Enjoy Life’.” 

The employees of Barber-Ellis are mem- 
bers of Local 397, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 

x * * 

Preparing for the fall and winter activi- 
ties of the labour-management production 
committee, Weston Bakeries, Limited at 
Kitchener, Ont., recently held a dinner 
meeting of committee members, super- 
visors and representatives of the union, 
Local 461, Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union (CIO-CCL). 
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The main purpose of the special meeting 
was to assure the support of all interested 
parties in the fall program of the LMPC. 

In a brief address, V. G. Ursaki, General 
Manager of the plant, suggested that the 
committee concentrate especially on good 
housekeeping, safety and fire prevention. 

John Wahlschmidt, President of Local 
461, offered the full support of his union 


to the three-pronged program of the 
LMPC. 


“Give Employees Sense of Participation’ 


President Clem D. Johnston of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, National Chamber, says through 
the “Report”, official publication of the 
group, that American business “wants its 
employees to feel that instead of working 
for it they are really working. with it. 

“We want employees to understand that 
their future, like our own, is bound up with 
the success of our competitive, profit-and- 
loss system.” 

He aired his views in three speeches 
delivered at one-day “Explaining Your 
Business” conferences. 

He said that an “EYB” conference is a 
warm and human approach to simple 
economic truths. We are dealing here with 
things of the spirit—with the intangibles 
that nourish the human soul. 

“Our ‘EYB’ conferences are designed to 
give employees a sense of participation in 
the economics of their country. We are 
simply responding to the natural yearning 
of all men to feel that they belong. 

“This pays dividends two ways. The 
employees who understand management’s 
problems are better employees in terms of 
their own self-interest. They discover that 
teamwork is a safeguard for their present 
jobs and an escalator to better jobs. 

“Their sense of security is enhanced as 
they know how the company is doing. 
There is satisfaction on the job and with 
the job that goes beyond the satisfaction 
contained in the pay envelope.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations 
of Labour. 


‘Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met for 
two days during October. The Board held 
five hearings, issued three certificates desig- 
nating bargaining agents, rejected one appli- 
cation for certification, ordered two repre- 
sentation votes, and allowed the withdrawal 
of two applications for certification and one 
application for the prescription of a provi- 
sion for the final settlement of differences 
concerning the meaning or violation of a 
collective agreement. Duri ing the month, the 
Board received three applications for certifi- 
cation. 

Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
express, cartage and messenger service 
employees employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Express Company, Toronto (L.G., 
July, p. 992). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Chicoutimi 
Enr. (Radio Station CJMT), Chicoutimi, 
Que. (L.G., Nov., p. 1572). 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoring and freight handling employees 
employed by Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited at various ports from Quebec, Que., 
to Fort William, Ont. (L.G., Sept., p. 1280). 


Application for Certification Rejected 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
applicant, and Canadian National Railways 
(Montmorency Subdivision), respondent, 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, intervener (locomotive 
engineers, firemen and trolleymen). The 
application was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote ordered 
by the Board (L.G., Nov., p. 1572). 


Representation Votes Ordered 

1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
applicant; and Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Seven Islands, 
Que., respondent, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, inter- 
vener (locomotive engineers) (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1440). The names of the applicant and 
the intervener will appear on the ballot. 

2. Sept-Iles Railway Mechanical Depart- 
ment Employees’ Association, applicant and 
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intervener, and United Steelworkers of 
America, applicant and’ intervener, and the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company, Seven Islands, Que., respondent 
(cross applications affecting a unit of 
locomotive and car shop employees) (L.G., 
Nov., p. 1572). The names of both organ- 
izations will appear on the ballot. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, Canadian National Eastern 
Lines System Federation, applicant, and 
Quebee North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company, Seven Islands, Que., respondent 
CEMGs Nove p, 1572 )- 

2. National Association of Marine Engi- 


neers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
Canadian National Railways (New- 
foundland Steamship Service), Montreal, 


respondent (L.G., Nov., p. 1572). 


Application for Provision for Final Settlement of 
Differences Concerning Meaning or Violation 
of Collective Agreement 
Federation of Telephone Workers of 

British Columbia, applicant, and British 

Columbia Telephone Company, respondent. 

(Arbitration procedure arranged, applica- 

tion withdrawn.) 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Stone Bros. Limited, Port 
Alberni, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

2. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Gill Interprovincial Lines 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8S. Tysoe). 

3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Niagara District 
Broadcasting Company Limited (Radio 
Station CKTB), St. Catharines, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the 
Investigation Act, 


Industrial Relations and Disputes 
involving the admin- 
services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During October, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes:— 


1. Sherbrooke Telegram Printing and 
Publishing Company Limited (Radio 
Station CKTS) and Sherbrooke Printing 
Syndicate, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: R. 


Trépanier). 

2. Ontario Northland Railway and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


3. Prince Edward Hotel (Canadian 
National Railways), Brandon, Man., and 
Canadian _ Brotherhood of Railway 


Employers and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


4. Bessborough Hotel (Canadian National 
Railways), Saskatoon, Sask., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

5. Fort Garry Hotel (Canadian National 
Railways), Winnipeg, Man., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, Ee 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial ‘railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to | 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


6. La Tribune Ltée (Radio Station 
CHLT), Sherbrooke, Que., and the Sher- 
brooke Printing Syndicate, Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

7. Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 
Montreal, and Canadian Merchant Ser- 
vice Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

8. Radio Station CHEX, Peterborough, 
Ont., and National Association of Broadcast 


Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Dispute Settled by Conciliation Officer 


Halifax Power and Pulp Company 
Limited, Sheet Harbour, N.S., and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (L.G., 
INOVee i. lot). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in September to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Chateau Laurier Hotel (Canadian National 
Railways), Ottawa, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers was fully con- 
stituted in October with the appointment 
of H. C. Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Goldenberg was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Alastair Macdonald, QC, and M. 
Levinson, both of Ottawa, nominees of the 
company and the union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in September to deal 
with matters in dispute between CKCV 
Limited, Quebec, Que., and the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians was fully constituted in 
October with the appointment of the Hon. 


Mr. Justice Gérard Lacroix, Quebec, Que., 
as Chairman. Mr. Justice Lacroix was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, Arthur Matteau and Philippe 
Vaillancourt, both of Montreal, nominees of 
the company and the union respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in September to deal 
with matters in dispute between CHRC 
Limited, Quebec, Que., and the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians was fully’ established in 
October with the appointment of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Gérard Lacroix, Quebec, Que., 
as Chairman. Mr. Justice Lacroix was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Eugéne Lacasse and Philippe 
Vaillancourt, both of Montreal, nominees of 
the company and the union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Canadian 
National Steamships, and Union Steam- 
ships Limited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., Nov., p. 1574). 
(The text of the report is reproduced 
below.) 


2. Anticosti Shipping Company, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1441). (The text of the report is 
reproduced below.) 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 

Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Ont., and Local 14, United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America (L.G., Nov., 
Dae caye 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), Canadian National Steamships 


and Union Steamships Limited 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


Dear Mr. MInistTER: 

On the 6th day of August 1954 you were 
pleased to appoint a Conciliation Board 
to investigate the above dispute. The 
Board was constituted as follows:— 

Philip Fleming, Esq., Victoria, 

Chairman. 


BOs 


Hugh Smith, Esq., Vancouver, BC., 
Union Nominee-Member. 
R. Mahoney, Esq., Vancouver, B.C., 


Company-Nominee-Member. 


Hearings were held in Vancouver on 


October 12 and 14. 
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During October, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal .with a dispute between the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, and _ the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Cana- 
dian National Steamships, and Union 
Steamships Limited. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Philip Fleming, Victoria, B.C., 
1 who was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, R. A. 
Mahoney, Vancouver, and Hugh Smith, 
North Burnaby, B.C., nominees of the 
companies and the union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
Mahoney. The minority report was 
submitted by Mr. Smith. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced herewith. 


The steamship companies were repre- 
sented by: 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
T. Gossage 
H. Tyson 
O. J. Williams 
E. J. Mosse 
Canadian National Railway 
P. E. Ayrhart 
G. A. McMillan 
J. J. Behan 
Union Steamships Ltd. 
R. C. McLean 
J. W. Muirhead 


The employees were represented by the 
following union members: 
N. Cunningham 
J. Newton 


The following is a majority reeommenda- 
tion of the Board: 

1. Wage Increase 
No wage increase recommended. 

2. Standby Rate for Union Steamships 
Standby subsistence rate for Union 
Steamships, when meals are required 
and not made available by the company 
shall be at the rate of $2 per working 
day. 

3. Overtime Rate 
Rate of pay for overtime to be in- 
creased from $1.17 per hour to $1.32 per 
hour (overtime shall be time worked in 
excess of 8 hours in a spread of 16 
hours). There shall be no increase in 
the rate of $1.17 per hour which is 
presently paid for cargo handling and 
any other work done by certain cate- 
gories of men while on watch. 
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Present overtime provisions for cooks 
and stewards shall not be affected by 
the above recommendation. 


This is a majority report. 
Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Puitie FLEMING, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) R. A. MAHONEY, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


North Burnaby, B.C., 
October 21, 1954. 


The dispute involved three companies 
and the Union as named above and the 
number of employees affected is approxi- 
mately 750. 

The employees requests were as follows:— 

1. An overall wage increase of 124 per 
cent. 

2. An increase in the overtime rate of 
33 cents per hour bringing the rate 
to $1.50 per hour. 

3. This request applied to Union Steam- 
ships only and was for an increase in 
the Standby Rates of $60 per month. 


Throughout the discussion held between 
the Board and the representatives of the 
employees and employers I noted that the 
main argument used by the companies in 
their refusal to grant the employees 
requests was the fact that they could not 
afford the extra costs due to a general 
falling off in both freight and passenger 
traffic. 

In my opinion the ability or lack of 
ability on the part of the employer to 
grant the employees requests is not a 
matter before this Board and does not 
affect the situation here. The problem 
before us, as I see it, is whether or not 
the requests of the employees are reason- 
able and justified and it is on that basis 
that I make the following recommenda- 
tions: 


Wages . 

A wage increase of 10 per cent which 
would amount to a monthly increase of $18 
to $20 for the majority of employees. The 
amount varies somewhat when the steward’s 
department at Union Steamships is con- 
sidered. 


Overtime 

I would recommend the overtime rate be 
increased to $1.50 per hour bringing it to 
just over the pro rata rate. 


Standby Work (Union Steamships only) 
In view of the fact that employees of 
the other two companies involved receive 


subsistence while doing similar work as this 
standby I would recommend that Union 
Steamships bring the rate up to the same 
standard. In other words, if a person does 
not receive his meals on board he be 
allowed $2 per day extra, and if room is 
not supplied aboard the company should 
furnish a room ashore or $1 per day in lieu 
thereof. 


I took particular note of the amicable 
way discussions were held in this dispute 
although there was some suggestion that 
relations between the Union and one of 
the companies involved were very poor. 

This is a minority report. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Hucu SmiruH, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion which was established to deal with the 
above dispute wishes to submit its report 
and recommendations. 


This Board was composed of Mr. Justice 
André Montpetit of the Superior Court, as 
chairman, of Mr. Raymond Caron, advo- 
cate, representing the Company, and of Mr. 
John McGough, representing the Union. 
It held a public sitting on September 20, 
1954, to take communication of and discuss 
both parties’ brief, and two private sittings, 
on September 28 and 30, to deliberate. 


I 


Before referring to the various subject- 
matters in dispute, we feel that certain 
general observations are in order:— 


1. We are dealing here with provisions 
to be incorporated in a first collective 
agreement between the parties. 


2. The employees involved—approxi- 
mately forty—are crew members of a ship 
known as the M/V Fleurus and of four 
pulpwood carriers which were war vessels 
—LSM’s (Landing Ships Medium) con- 
verted for this specific purpose. 


3. The M/V Fleurus carries passengers 
and freight mainly for the Company’s 


operations at Anticosti Island. It runs 
between Montreal, Quebec and _ Port 
Meunier. Jts basic use, and this state- 


ment on the Company’s part has remained 
unchallenged, is to service the residents and 
the Company’s needs at the Island. 


4. The LSM’s are very unusual ships 
(see exhibit 2). They are used solely for 
the transportation of wood from Riviere 
Portneuf and Les Escoumains to the Com- 
pany’s mill at Port Alfred, that is, from 
about thirty miles below the Saguenay, up 
the St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers, to 
Port Alfred. 


During October, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, and the 
Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal. 


The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Hon. Mr. Justice André Mont- 
petit, Quebec, Que., who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 


recommendation from the other two 
members, Raymond Caron and John 
McGough, both of Montreal, nominees of 
the company and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
Caron. The minority report was _ sub- 
mitted by Mr. McGough. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced herewith. 





These ships which carry about 325 cords 
each per trip and which exclusively make 
a shuttle service between these points 
operate only from the middle of May to 
the beginning of September. 

On board these ships, there are seven 
unlicensed personnel, to wit, one cook, 
three sailors (referred to by the Union as 
wheelsmen) and three oilers. 


uy 


From the beginning of the negotiations 
between the Company and the Union to 
this day, the latter ‘has contended that the 
Company should accept, as binding, all the 
provisions of its present established con- 
tracts with other companies for canal 
vessels on River and Lakes Service. 

The Company’s attitude has been, and 
still is, that some of the said provisions 
should be either set aside or replaced by 
others deemed more appropriate to the 
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type of operations it carries and to the 
local aspect of the problems involved. 
Notwithstanding this, the Company and 
Union have agreed on the following clauses 
(the number of the section referred to is 
taken from the Union’s proposed agree- 
ment; the number between parentheses is 


from the Company’s proposed agree- 
ment) :— 

(a) Section 1 (1): General purpose of this 
agreement. 


(b) Section 7 (5): Ship’s delegate. 

(c) Section 8 (6): Union officers boarding 
vessel. 

(d) Section 9 (7): Seniority and Promo- 
tions. 

(e) Section 11 (9): Emergency duties. 

(f) Section 12 (10): Drills. 

(g) Section 14 (12): Cleanliness of 
quarters. 

(h) Section 15 (13): Other conveniences. 

(i) Section 16 (14): Meal hours. 

(j) Section 17 (15): Coffee time and 
lunches. 

(k) Section 18 (16): Travelling. 

(1) Section 20 (18): Return to port of 
signing. 

(m) Section 21 (19): Reporting on Board. 

(n) Section 22 (20): Safety. 


III 


Amongst the other remaining sections 
which were discussed before us, there are:— 


(a) Section 3: Maintenance of member- 

ship. 
Section 4: Employment. 

(b) Section 10: Off days and holidays 
with pay. 

(c) Section 18: Holidays. 

(d) Section 24: Schedule of wages. 

(e) Section 26: Hours of work. 

({) Section 27: Overtime. 

(g) Section 35: Welfare plan. 


(a) Section 3: Maintenance of Membership 
Section 4: Employment 

These two sections, in the Union’s pro- 
posed agreement annexed to its. brief, 
provide for the ordinary maintenance of 
membership clause (within 30 days) for the 
hiring of all of the Company’s unlicensed 
personnel through the office of the Union 
or the Seamen’s section of the National 
Employment Service. 

Without going into all the aspects of the 
Union’s request under this heading, it is 
the opinion of the majority of this Board 
(Mr. McGough dissenting) that it should 
not recommend the adoption thereof by 
the Company. In the past, the hiring of 
the Company’s unlicensed personnel— 
especially on the LSM’s—has always been 
made at Port Alfred where the Union has 
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no offices. This unlicensed personnel is 
mainly composed of residents of the lower 
St. Lawrence Villages. 

This policy, on the Company’s part, has 
led to stabilization in the employment of 
its unlicensed personnel. The turn-over 
per season has become very light; and there 
certainly would be serious risks of up- 
setting this situation if the Union had the 
right, under such circumstances, to control 
from Montreal, Quebec or elsewhere the 
hiring of the unlicensed personnel. 

Notwithstanding the above, we recom- 
mend that the Company agree to a 
voluntary check-off irrevocable for the term 
of this first collective agreement. 


(b) Section 10: Off Days and Holidays 
With Pay 


The Union asks here that all members of 
unlicensed crews be paid at the end of a 
full season an amount equivalent to 
fourteen days basic pay, in lieu of holi- 
days. For those having a shorter period 
of service (but at least of six months con- 
tinuous service ending at the completion 
of lay-up), the Union requests seven days 
basic pay. 

The Company’s policy to date, in this 
matter, is to pay a minimum of one day’s 
pay for each month of service to all 
employees having less than one season of 
service, or a full season, and two weeks 
vacation with pay at the end of the season 
for those having at least two seasons’ 
service. 

It seems to us (Mr. McGough dissenting) 
that the Company’s attitude is just and 
reasonable and should not be interfered 
with. We therefore recommend accord- 
ingly. 


(c) Section 13: Holidays 

Most of the paid holidays suggested by 
the Union do not come within the Com- 
pany’s period of operation. We cannot see 
that it would serve any useful purpose to 
discuss them. This being so, we recom- 
mend that the Company undertake to 
recognize St. Jean Baptiste Day (or the 
day set for its celebration if it falls on a 
Sunday) and Labour Day as being holidays 
with the understanding that any employee 
called upon to work on these days be 
entitled to an overtime rate equivalent to 
a half day’s extra pay. 


(d) Section 24: Schedule of Wages 
The Union suggests the following schedule 
of wages :— 


Per Month 
1: Gookstis 425-2 ee Ree ee $270.00 
2° Oulers Biri eee 230.00 
32Wiheelsment eee eee eee 230.00 


The Company now pays the employees 
on the LSM’s: 


Per Month 
TS OO ee eats «hate ns hed ee $215.00 
2, A TSS ge i el eee a 200.00 
3. Sailors or Wheelsmen...... 195.00 


Neither party submitted any evidence 
whatsoever on the wages being paid on the 
M/V Fleurus. 

The wages as suggested by the Union are 
the standard wages now being paid under 
numerous agreements on the River and 
Lakes Service. 

There are two main difficulties to be 
considered here. 

1. The Union considers the - sailors 
employed on the LSM’s as_ wheelsmen. 
The Company contends that they only are 
sailors and that they receive $5 more per 
month than what ordinary sailors get under 
the agreements on the River and Lakes 
Service. This is true as a fact. But the 
Company admits that the three sailors 
which are on each of their LSM’s do take 
the wheel in turn while at sea. This is 
something which an ordinary sailor does 
not do, even if it is true that wheelsmen, 
on the River and Lakes Service, have more 
responsibility than the sailors on the 
LSM’s. 

2. Although the M/V Fleurus does carry 
passengers, who are not all residents of 
Anticosti Island, it cannot be said (what- 
ever be the wages they now receive) that 
this service is identical to the one given 
by other companies on the River and Lakes 
Service. 

This being so, it seems to us (Mr. 
McGough dissenting) that the following 
recommendation is in order as to the wages 
to be paid on the LSM’s: 


OM Carin hess 2 a rar $225.00 
ot, TORIES. Bt 20 ae 210.00 
3. Sailors or: Wheelsmen...... 205.00 


The Company’s representative joins with 
the Chairman in this recommendation for 
the purpose of arriving at a majority 
report; but comments that except for proof 
of standard wages paid on Canal and Lakes 
Ships, no comparisons have been made 
which would indicate that the Company’s 
present wages are not fair and reasonable 
in the circumstances. 


(e) Section 26: Hours of Work 

The Union asks a forty-hour week. At 
the present time, the unlicensed personnel 
of the Company works fifty-six hours per 
week. On the other hand, the Company, in 
its brief, states that it is quite willing to 
consider moving towards a reduced work 
week; and in its proposed agreement, 1t 


suggests a forty-eight hour week (six 8-hour 
days) with a half day’s extra pay to men 
working on the seventh day during the 
week. 

We recommend (Mr. McGough dissent- 
ing) that this offer on the Company’s part 
be accepted by the Union for the time 
being at least. 


({) Section 27: Overtime 


The Union suggests (always in accord- 
ance with its agreements on the River and 
Lakes Service) an overtime rate of $1 per 
hour for the cooks, 90 cents for wheelsmen 
and oilers and 80 cents for all others. 

The Company offers 85 cents overtime in 
all categories. 

Here again, we believe (Mr. McGough 
dissenting) that the Company’s suggestion 
is sound and reasonable and we recom- 
mend accordingly. 


(g) Section 35: Welfare Plan 


The Union has not deemed it advisable 
to furnish us with any particulars concern- 
ing such a plan and we were at a loss to 
take any kind of logical attitude. 

This being so, we merely recommend 
(Mr. McGough dissenting) that at the 
Union’s request the Company agree, during 
the coming year, to discuss the question of 
a welfare plan and to endeavour to reach a 
formula which might be acceptable to all 
concerned. 


LV 


There are other sections in the proposed 
agreements of both parties which neither 
of them discussed before this Board. 
Although none of them are of major 
importance, we fail to see how we could 
make any recommendations pertaining 
thereto. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) AnNpr& MontTPErIrt, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) RayMonp Caron, 
Member. 


Montreal, this 15th day of October, 1954. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The ‘Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion, composed of Mr. Justice André Mont- 
petit of the Superior Court, as Chairman, 
of Mr. Raymond Caron, advocate, repre- 
senting the Company, and of Mr. John 
McGough, representing the Union, was 
unable to reach a meeting of the minds 
in the above dispute. Private sittings and 
hearings were held on numerous occasions, 
and, after due deliberation, I find that I 
must tender a minority report as follows. 
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The Chairman’s and Company repre- 
sentative’s opinion that the work of the 
unlicensed employees on the vessels con- 
cerned is unusual or different from the work 
performed on other vessels sailing these 
waters is, in my opinion, unfounded. In 
my duties as a representative of the 
licenced engineers, I have on many occa- 
sions observed the actual operation of the 
many vessels on the inland waters of 
Canada, and find that a seaman’s work, 
whether it be on a large vessel in a specific 
run or on a small vessel in what we would 
call “tramping”, is very similar. In fact, 
the Company’s contention that these vessels 
are smaller would have a tendency to 
strengthen the Union’s argument that the 
quarters on these smaller vessels are more 
cramped and less livable and bring more 
hardships upon the unlicensed personnel 
than they are faced with on larger vessels. 
My contention is that these unlicensed 
employees on these vessels should get the 
same consideration, if not more, as the 
unlicensed employees sailing on the larger 
vessels with more commodious quarters. 

The Board Chairman and the Company’s 
representative have failed to accept the fact 
that the three sailors mentioned in the 
Company’s brief are actually wheelsmen, or 
quartermasters. It is understandable that 
the Company’s representative and the 
Chairman would not care to be specific in 
their findings on this point, but I, in my 
experience, and having worked on a great 
many vessels, know that there is a differ- 
ence between the calibre of personnel who 
are required to stand wheel watches, steer- 
ing the ship so to speak—which, inciden- 
tally, requires considerable experience, in- 
telligence, and alertness—and a man who 
just works on the deck of a ship chipping 
rust, handling ropes, and so forth. There- 
fore, 1 find that the sailors referred to by 
the Company as sailors are actually wheels- 
men or quartermasters, and should come 
under the higher pay rate. 


The Company and the Union agree on 
the following clauses:— 

(a) Section 1 (1): General purpose of 
this agreement. 

(b) Section 7 (5): Ship’s delegate. 

(c) Section 8 (6): Union officers boarding 
vessel. 

(d) Section 9 (7): Seniority and promo- 
tions. 

(e) Section 11 (9): Emergency duties. 

(f) Section 12 (10): Drills. 

(g) Section 14 (12): Cleanliness of 
quarters. 

(h) Section 15 (13): Other conveniences. 

(1) Section 16 (14): Meal hours. 
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(j) Section 17 (15): 
lunches. 

(k) Section 18 (16): Travelling. 

(1) Section 20 (18): Return to port of 
signing. 

(m) Section 21 (19): Reporting on board. 

(n) Section 22 (20): Safety. 


The following clauses were thoroughly 
discussed, but could not be agreed upon. 
My report deals mainly with the following 
clauses. 

(a) Section 3: Maintenance of member- 

ship. 
Section 4: Employment. 

(b) Section 10: Off days and _ holidays 
with pay. 

(c) Section 13: 

(d) Section 24: 

(e) Section 26: 

(f) Section 27: 

(g) Section 35: 


I have gone into the above clauses 
thoroughly, and find that where the Com- 
pany agreed to a ‘clause, the clause that 
the Company agreed to had nothing to do 
with improvements in working conditions 
or rates of wages. I find that these clauses 
on which the Company stood flatfooted in 
their refusal were the so-called “meat” of 
the proposals. The Company refused to give 
on any one of these points, in spite of the 
fact that the Union’s demands are being 
enjoyed by 99 per cent of the unlicensed 
employees sailing on Canadian-flag vessels. 
I will take up these clauses seriatim, and 
will place my recommendation and opinion 
directly below each clause. 


Section 3 and Section 4: Maintenance of 
membership and Employment. 

Maintenance of membership was refused 
by the Company in spite of the fact that 
it is in every one of the forty some collec- 
tive bargaining agreements that the union 
holds with various Canadian-flag companies. 
The Union, in the Conciliation ‘hearings, 
proposed that the Company incorporate 
what is known as the Rand formula in this 
agreement, and, in so doing, yielded to a 
degree. I have investigated the Rand 
formula and looked up the history of the 
Rand formula, and find that the Rand 
formula was the result of a unanimous 
award handed down by a Conciliation 
Board appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment back in 1948, and that it has been 
generally accepted as the Hiring and Main- 
tenance of Membership clause in all Mari- 
time agreements consummated: since that 
time. This clause has been tried and 
tested over a period of several years, and 
has been found to operate effectively and 
with a minimum of disputes and disturb- 


Coffee time and 


Holidays. 

Schedule of wages. 
Hours of work. 
Overtime. 

Welfare plan. 


ances. In no case have I found a dispute 
between companies and union as a result of 
this clause. 


Section 10 and Section 13: Off days and 
holidays with pay. 


The Company cannot expect its unli- 
censed employees to enjoy less holidays 
than those enjoyed by 90 per cent of the 
Maritime industry. 


Section 24: Schedule of wages. 


In my opinion, the Company is not being 
asked to pioneer a wage increase. They 
are merely being asked to increase their 
wages for the purpose of bringing them up 
to the level universal in the industry. The 
Company’s contention that this would upset 
the wage equilibrium in a small Quebec 
community is ridiculous. The Company’s 
contention in this respect is the same as 
though they were asking that the entire 
wage structure across Canada be set in 
accordance with the prevailing conditions 
in this small community. 


Section 26: Hours of work. 


Section 26, wherein the Union asked the 
40-hour week, was one of the most difficult 
problems that we had to consider in our 
deliberations. I find the Company to be 
unusually and unreasonably bitter in regard 
to the Union’s request in this matter. The 
Company’s contention that they should not 
be compelled to reduce their work week 
from 56 hours to 40 hours at one time, and 
the reasons that they give for this attitude, 
is beyond my ability to comprehend. The 
Company, in trying to use the fact that 
they have been getting away with working 
their personnel far beyond the number of 
hours standard in this industry, is, what I 
would call, compounding an injustice. It 
seems to me that the Company should take 
the attitude that they, the Company, have 
been fortunate in getting away with this 
as long as they have. I thought that it 


spoke well for the Union when they did not 
ask a retroactive work week in this respect. 
I think that the attitude of the two parties 
indicates clearly that the Company does 
not wish to seriously consider this problem 
in good faith. The Union could not 
possibly sign an agreement for less than a 
40-hour work week without breaking faith 
with the other 95 per cent of the shipping 
industry. I do not follow the Chairman’s 
and the Company’s recommendation in this 
respect. 
Section 27: Overtime. 


I see no reason why the Company should 
not pay the same overtime rates as are in 
effect with those companies with whom they 
are competing. 


Section 35: Welfare plan. 


In my opinion, the matter of the Welfare 
plan was not given a reasonable hearing 
in this matter. The Company maintained 
that they did not understand the plan and 
steadfastly refused to accept any kind of an 
explanation or to consider the particulars 
furnished. The Welfare plan is in effect 
in a great majority of the industry, and 
the Company could certainly and has not 
offered any reasonable objection to this 
plan, except that it will increase their 
operating costs. 

In the hearings into this matter, I 
noticed a reticence on the part of the 
Company to enter into collective bargain- 
ing in a true sense of the meaning of the 
words according to the Labour Laws of 
Canada. I find that I am indeed perturbed 
that the Board was unable to come to the 
point of a unanimous award. However, my 
conscience and my knowledge of the facts 
involved leave me no other course than to 
respectfully submit this minority report. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) Jounn McGovucn, 
Member. 





U.S. Non-Operating Rail Unions Drop Escalator Clauses 


United States railways and _ unions 
representing about one million of their 
non-operating employees have dropped 
“escalator” clauses from their wage agree- 
ments. The operating unions dispensed 
with such clauses some time ago. 

Increases totalling 13 cents an hour 
which the rail workers had gained auto- 
matically while escalator clauses were in 
effect have been incorporated into basic 
wage rates, which now average about $1.85 
an hour. 


Because of recent declines in the United 
States consumer price index, wages prob- 
ably would have been cut 1 cent an hour 
on January 1 if the escalator clauses had 
remained in effect. 

The non-operating unions represent track, 
shop, station and clerical workers. 

Announcement of the dropping of the 
escalator clauses was made at the beginning 
of this month during negotiations over new 
collective agreements. 
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Collective Bargaining in Wholesale Trade 


Approximately 10 per cent of wage earners in wholesale trade covered 
by collective agreement, a proportion somewhat larger than in retail 
trade but much smaller than in non-agricultural industries generally 


Approximately 10 per cent of the wage 
earners in wholesale trade are covered by 
collective agreement, according to a study 
by the Economics and Research Branch. 
The Branch has on file 276 agreements 
covering 17,830 workers in the industry. 

This percentage is small in comparison 
with that for non-agricultural industries 
generally, in which almost 40 per cent of 
the wage earners are under agreement. It 
is, however, somewhat larger than union 
coverage in retail trade, which has been 
estimated to be about 7 per cent (L.G., 
Octs pat4o7). 

Regionally, the largest proportion of 
wholesale trade workers under agreement 
is in British Columbia (Table 1). Quebec, 
Ontario and the Prairies follow in that 
order. Almost as many employees of 
wholesale establishments in the Prairies are 
covered by agreements as in Ontario. In 
contrast, by far the largest percentage of 
workers under agreement in retail trade is 
in Quebec and Ontario. 


The Industry 


For purposes of this analysis, wholesale 
trade was subdivided into food, hardware, 
machinery and equipment, petroleum 
products marketing, and other wholesale 
trade (Table 2). 


The largest numbers of agreements and 
workers covered, in wholesale as in retail 
trade, are concerned with the distribution 
of food products, mainly vegetables, fruit 
and meat. For wholesale trade, however, 
bargaining is not so concentrated in food 
distribution as it is in retail trade. 
Approximately 35 per cent of the workers 
covered by collective agreements in whole- 
sale trade are engaged in the marketing of 
food products. The corresponding figure 
for retail trade is 58 per cent. 

Included among the agreements applying 
to hardware are a few covering firms selling 
a limited line of items such as household 
utensils, paints, or glassware. 

The category “machinery and equipment” 
is made up mainly of firms dealing in 
trucks, automobiles and parts, farm imple- 
ments, electrical and other household 
appliances. 

Agreements covering petroleum market- 
ing apply mainly to employees of the 
marketing divisions of refining companies. 

A miscellaneous group of firms handling 
such items as lumber and building supplies, 
drugs, soaps and chemicals, office supplies, 
paper products, and general merchandise 
are shown as “other wholesale trade”. Only 
a small number of agreements exist for 
each type of concern within the group. 


TABLE 1.—COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN WHOLESALE TRADE BY REGION 








Region 





Marit 11 65 oh cb acto cach oh ae does cere Ee 
Quebec ane keands sft Feces CO A ek Cree Bee 


Onbarioge Achar Oo eee ae Ce 


* Excludes two agreements covering workers in more than one region. 


distributed among the various regions. 
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Agreements Workers Covered 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
sre eae 28 10-2 1,529 8-6 
ert tons 28 10-2 4,239 23-8 
Ae ath cue 76 27-7 3,612 20-3 
E beeen 75 27-4 3, 202 17°9 
ee 67 24-5 5, 248 29-4 
Pe aa 274* 100-0 17,830 100-0 
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The Unions 


The structure of labour organization in 
wholesale trade is similar to that for retail 
trade in that a large number of unions 
have contracts in the industry. Most of 
them, however, have negotiated fewer than 
10 contracts. As in retail trade, there are 
also several non-affiliated employees’ 
associations. 


Three unions, the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union (CIO-CCL), the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (AFL-TLC), and the Retail 
Clerks International Association (AFL- 
TLC) have bargained a_ proportionately 
large number of agreements in wholesale 
trade. The same three unions were found 
to predominate in retail trade (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1458). 


The Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union is the most important labour 
organization in wholesale trade in terms of 
numbers of contracts negotiated and 
workers covered. Of its 63 agreements on 
file, the large majority cover employees 
of wholesale food products firms and 
employees of wholesale hardware companies 
(Table 2). The main strength of the 
union’s wholesale organization is in British 
Columbia and the Prairies. More than 
70 per cent of its contracts are in these 
two areas. 


Agreements on file between wholesale 
concerns and the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America number 44 and 
cover 1,100 workers. This union has agree- 
ments in nearly all branches of wholesale 
trade, although the greatest number apply 
to employees in food marketing establish- 
ments. There is no regional concentration 
among the agreements of this union. 


Agreements on file indicate that the 
Retail Clerks International Association has 
only a small organization among wholesale 
trade employees as compared with its 
representation among workers in retail 
trade. Agreements on file for this union 
representing workers in wholesale trade 
number 16 and apply to fewer than 700 
workers. A substantial proportion of this 
coverage is in the Maritimes. 


In addition to the three organizations 
discussed above, unions affiliated with the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour account for 10 agreements cover- 
ing more than 2,600 workers applying 
mainly in food and hardware wholesaling. 

Many other national or international 
unions have small numbers of contracts in 
the industry. Most of them are unions 
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whose main membership is in manufac- 
turing and who have organized some 
wholesale outlets for the products manu- 
factured. For example, the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America (CIO-CCL) 
and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America 
(AFL-TLC) both have contracts in food 
wholesaling covering the distribution of 
meats. A few contracts applying in the 
machinery and equipment sector have been 
bargained by the International Association 
of Machinists (AFL-TLC) and the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). The 
United Automobile Workers of America 
have negotiated a number of collective 
agreements with firms concerned with the 
distribution of automobiles and automobile 
parts. As will be seen in Table 2, the Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO-CCL) 
has a number of contracts in the petroleum 
marketing industry. Both the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL- 
TLC) and the United Mine Workers of 
America (CCL) have agreements in drugs, 
soaps and chemicals. The Office Employees 
International Union has four agreements 
applying exclusively to clerical workers. 
Table 2 shows a considerable coverage for 
“other TLC affiliates” in the food whole- 
sale category. This is largely accounted 
for by one agreement applying to several 
firms engaged in the packing and shipping 
of fruit from the fruit growing areas of 
British Columbia. It might be argued that 
these employees are not strictly engaged 
in wholesale trade. Furthermore, it is 
likely that the number covered by the 
agreement fluctuates sharply during the 
year. 

A substantial number of directly char- 
tered local unions of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada have contracts 
throughout the industry. A much smaller 
number of directly chartered locals of the 


Canadian Congress of Labour are included 


among “other CCL affiliates” in Table 2. 
Of almost 5,000 employees under con- 
tracts signed by employees’ associations, 
3,000 work in the petroleum marketing 
division of the industry. In fact, the 
employee association is the main type of 
employee organization in this sector. 


The Bargaining Unit 


Size—As was true for collective agree- 
ments in retail trade, those applying to 
wholesale trade employees are small in 
terms of numbers of employees covered. 
More than half the agreements apply to 
bargaining units of 25 employees or less. 
Only five cover more than 500 employees 
(Table 3). 


Employer Unit—Table 4 shows that the 
vast majority of agreements apply to a 
single establishment. Each of eight agree- 
ments covers several establishments oper- 
ated by the same employer and 16 
contracts are multi-employer in scope. 

Half of the agreements which apply to 
several establishments of a single employer 
are in petroleum marketing. Slightly more 
than half of the multi-employer agreements 
are in the food wholesale group and cover 
numbers of wholesale grocers in various 
cities particularly in western Canada. The 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union is most frequently the employee 
bargaining agent for this type of agree- 
ment. 


Employee Unit—For the most part the 
employees to whom the agreements apply 
are warehouse or yard employees such as 
loaders, shippers and receivers, and truck 
drivers. Supervisory employees are invari- 
ably excluded. However, a number of 
agreements, particularly among those nego- 


tiated by the Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union and the Retail Clerks 
International Association, apply to both 
office and non-office workers. The agree- 
ments of the Teamsters’ union seldom 
include any clerical employees. About 
one-fifth of the agreements in food whole- 
saling cover both office and non-office 
categories and under a_ small number 
travelling salesmen are also included. Both 
types of employees are covered under 
approximately one-third of the agreements 
for hardware firms. Contracts of this 
nature are also found to some extent in 
petroleum marketing and among firms sell- 
ing general merchandise. 


Office workers only are covered in four 
agreements negotiated by the Office 
Employees’ International Union, and in a 
further small number of agreements 
negotiated by the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union. As a rule, where 
agreements covering office workers only 
exist, non-office employees are covered by 
separate contracts. 


TABLE 3.—COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN WHOLESALE TRADE BY SIZE OF 
BARGAINING UNIT 





Size of Bargaining Unit 
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Agreements Workers Covered 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
see cae 141 51-1 1,879 10-5 
nee 65 23-6 2,329 13-1 
at ea: Al 14-8 2,850 16-0 
ate 24 8-7 4,356 24-4 
eee 2 0-7 1,578 8-9 
5 eee 3 1:1 4,838 27-1 
Rrra 276 100-0 17,830 100-0 





TABLE 4.—COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN WHOLESALE TRADE BY SCOPE OF 
BARGAINING UNIT 
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Labour Legislation 


New Labour Relations Act is passed and Workmen’s Compensation Act 
is substantially amended. Minor changes made in fair wages legislation 


At its 1954 session (February 16 to 
April 14) the British Columbia Legislature 
passed a new Labour Relations Act and 
made substantial amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

Minor changes were made in the fair 
wages legislation relating to government 
contracts to give the Minister of Labour 
greater responsibility for its administration, 
and shops legislation was amended to allow 
Vancouver stores to be open six days a 
week. An Act was passed, to come into 
force on proclamation, to provide for the 
safe use of natural gas in the province. 

Legislation was also passed to authorize 
an agreement with the federal Government 
to provide allowances to the disabled. 


Labour Relations 


The certification of trade unions as 
bargaining representatives, collective bar- 
gaining, and the settlement of industrial 
disputes in British Columbia are now 
subject to the Labour Relations Act, which 
came into force on June 16, replacing the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 

For the most part the new Act is similar 
to the labour relations Acts of the other 
provinces and to the federal Act. Many 
of the provisions of the repealed Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
appear in this Act unchanged. A review 
of the main changes appeared in the July 
issue (page 954). 

The Act sets out the rights of employees 


and employers and _ prohibits certain 
actions which would constitute unfair 
labour practices. It provides for the 


certification of trade unions and deals 
with collective bargaining and collective 
agreements. Conciliation services are made 
available for the settlement of disputes. 
The conditions under which strikes and 
lockouts are illegal are specified. Penalties 
are established for violations of the Act. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
administration of the Act. Certain func- 
tions are the responsibility of the Labour 
Relations Board, for which provision is 
made in the Act. 

The Labour Relations Act applies to all 
employees except managers, superintendents 
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in British Columbia in 1954 


or other persons who, in the opinion of 
the Board, exercise management functions 
or are employed in a confidential capacity 
in matters relating to labour relations; 
doctors, dentists, architects, engineers or 
lawyers; apprentices; and domestic 
servants, farmers, hunters or trappers. 


Rights and Unfair Labour Practices 


The Act asserts the right of every 
employee to join a trade union and forbids 
an employer to refuse to employ a person 
or to discriminate in employment against 
a person because he is a member of a trade 
union. An employer may not set terms of 
employment which would restrain an 
employee from exercising his rights under 
the Act nor may he try to influence an 
employee, by intimidation or any other 
means, to leave a union or to refrain from 
joining one. 

Trade unions and employers alike are 
subject to the general provision that no 
one may use coercion or intimidation to 
discourage or encourage membership in a 
union. However, a collective agreement 
may contain a provision requiring member- 
ship in a specified union or granting a 
preference in employment to the members 
of a specific union. 


The employer is forbidden to have any 
part in the formation of a trade union 
except that he may permit employees to 
attend to trade union business during work 
hours without loss of pay. An employer- 
dominated organization of employees does 
not come within the definition of a trade 
union for the purposes of the Act. 

If an employer illegally discharges an 
employee for trade union activity, he is 
bound to reinstate the employee and pay 
him the wages lost. A magistrate by whom 
he is found guilty, in addition to any other 
penalty imposed, is to direct him to pay 
such wages. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





Without the consent of the employer, no 
trade union may attempt during working 
hours to persuade an employee to join the 
union or not to join another union. Trade 
unions are forbidden to engage in or to 
encourage or condone any activity that is 
intended to or does restrict or limit 
production or services. 

Once an agreement is reached as the 
result of collective bargaining, both parties 
are under an obligation to sign or execute 
the agreement. 

The Labour Relations Board may hold 
an inquiry on any alleged unfair labour 
practice and has authority to order an 
employer or trade union to cease any 
prohibited action and to rectify it if neces- 
sary. Failure to obey an order of the 
Board is an offence against the Act. 

The Act contains a provision for the 
voluntary revocable check-off of union dues. 
An employer is required to honour a 
written assignment to a certified trade 
union, and to remit the dues so deducted at 
least once a month to the trade union. The 
employee may revoke his assignment at any 
time by written notice to the employer. 


Certification 


Uncertified unions may bargain on behalf 
of employees but in order to have exclu- 
sive bargaining authority a trade union 
must be certified. 

A trade union may apply to the Labour 
Relations Board for certification at any 
time where no collective agreement is in 
force and no other union is certified for 
the unit. Where no agreement is in force 
but another union has been certified, the 
application cannot be made until six 
months have elapsed since its certification 
(except with the consent of the Board). 
Where a collective agreement is in force, 
then the application may be made only 
during the last two months of its term 
or of any year of its term. 

Two or more trade unions representing 
a majority of the employees in a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining may 
apply for certification as though they were 
one union. A trade union may also apply 
in respect of a unit of employees employed 
by two or more employers. In this case, 
the Board may not certify the union 
unless, first, the unit is appropriate for 
collective bargaining in respect of all the 
employers; second, a majority of the 
employers have consented to representa- 
tion by one trade union; and third, a 
majority of the employees of each employer 
have consented to representation by the 
trade union in question. 

The Act permits the certification of craft 
unions, with the requirement that the group 
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of employees concerned must exercise 
technical skills which distinguish them from 
the employees as a whole and that a 
majority of the group must belong to one 
union representative of their craft or skills. 
Another union may apply to have the craft 
group included in a larger unit if it claims 
to have as members in good standing a 
majority of the employees in the craft unit. 

Before certifying a trade union, the Board 
must determine if the unit is appropriate 
for collective bargaining. It has discre- 


tionary power to include _ additional 
employees in the unit or to exclude 
employees. The Board must prescribe how 


appheations are to be made and, by exam- 
ining records, holding hearings or conduct- 
ing other inquiries, determine the merit of 
all applications. 

If there is doubt as to whether a majority 
of the employees in the unit were, at the 
date of application, members in good stand- 
ing of the applicant union, the Board must 
order the holding of a representation vote 
by secret ballot. If there is no doubt, or 
if the vote shows that more than half the 
eligible voters are in favour of the union, 
certification will be granted. Employees who 
are absent are not considered eligible voters. 

If the union is not certified a new appli- 
cation will not be considered until a period 
set by the Board, but not exceeding 90 
days, has elapsed. 

An employer-dominated union may not 
be certified and any agreement made by 
an employer-dominated union is not con- 
sidered a collective agreement. 

No strike or lockout is permitted while 
an application for certification is pending. 
An employer may not change rates of pay 
or conditions of employment during this 
period except with the written permission 
of the Board. 

The Board may cancel a certification if 

it is satisfied after investigation that the 
trade union has ceased to be a trade union 
or that the employer has ceased to be the 
employer of the employees in the unit. A 
trade union is defined in the Act as 
a local or provincial organization or asso- 
ciation of employees, or a local or provincial 
branch of a national or international organ- 
ization or association of employees within 
the Province, that has as one of its pur- 
poses the regulation in the Province of 
relations between employers and employees 
through collective bargaining, but does not 
include any organization or association of 
employees that is dominated or influenced by 
an employer. 
The Board may also cancel a certification 
if it is satisfied that a trade union has 
ceased to represent the employees in the 
unit, but not until ten months have elapsed 
after the certification. 
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Where an employer carries on operations 
in several areas, and an application is made 
by a trade union in respect of a unit, the 
Board may certify it for that unit in all 
the employer’s operations. 

Once a trade union is certified, it imme- 
diately replaces any other trade union 
representing the unit of employees and has 
exclusive authority to bargain collectively 
on behalf of the employees. If a collective 
agreement is already in force, it continues 
to be binding on the unit, but the rights 
and obligations are transferred to the newly 
certified union. 

Where a business is sold, leased or 
transferred, the new management is bound 
by any proceedings taken under the Act 
and by any existing agreement. 

If a trade union is certified for the 
employees of a company whose board of 
directors do not meet in the province, the 
company is required, within five days of 
certification, to appoint a person resident 
in the province to negotiate and conclude 
an agreement on its behalf. 


Collective Bargaining 


Notice to negotiate may be given either 
by the trade union or the employer as 
soon as the union has been certified, in 
cases where no collective agreement is in 
force. Where an agreement is in force, 
whether or not the union is certified, 
notice to commence collective bargaining 
may be given within the third month before 
expiry of the agreement. 

Once notice has been given, bargaining 
must begin within five days. The employer 
is forbidden to change rates of pay or 
conditions of employment until an agree- 
ment has been concluded or renewed or 
until seven days after the conciliation pro- 
cedure has been completed unless permitted 
to do so by regulations which may be made 
by the Minister of Labour. 


Collective Agreements 


A collective agreement is binding on the 
trade union which entered into it, on every 
employee covered by it and on _ the 
employer or employers’ organization which 
entered into it. Failure on the part of 
those bound by the agreement to do what 
is required by the agreement is an offence 
under the Act. 
copy of the agreement with the Minister. 

Every collective agreement must contain 
a provision for settling grievances (by 
arbitration or otherwise) without stoppage 
of work. If an agreement does not contain 
such a clause, the Minister is to prescribe 
a provision which will be binding on the 
parties. : 
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Each party must file one, 


The Act requires all agreements to be 
for a term of at least one year. Within 
that year, the agreement may be termin- 
ated only with the consent of the Minister. 
In the case of agreements for longer terms, 
elther party to the agreement may, after 
eight months, ask permission from the Min- 
ister to give notice that the agreement will 
terminate on the next anniversary date. 
If permission is given and the other party 
is notified at least two months before the 
anniversary date, the agreement will be 
terminated. However, parties making long- 
term agreements may include a section 
declaring that this termination procedure 
may not be used. 

An agreement entered into by an 
uncertified union will be considered a 
collective agreement only if it has been 
ratified by a majority of the employees 
concerned. 


Conciliation Services 


The Act makes provision for the appoint- 
ment by the Minister of a conciliation 
officer and, if necessary, a conciliation board 
to assist disputing parties to settle their 
differences. Either party, after negotiating 
for at least ten days, may request the 
Minister in writing to appoint a con- 
cilator. The request must be accompanied 
by a statement of the difficulties encoun- 
tered. In such a case, or in any case where 
the Minister considers it advisable, a 
conciliation officer may be appointed to 
confer with the parties. Within ten days, 
unless a longer period is agreed upon by 
the parties or set by the Miuinister, this 
officer must make a report to the Minister 
stating the matters on which agreement has 
been reached and those which are still 
unsettled. He must make recommendations 
with respect to the latter and also as to 
the advisability of appointing a concilia- 
tion board. 

Where no agreement has been reached 
and the conciliation officer considers that 
it is not advisable to appoint a conciliation 
board, the Minister may send the concilia- 
tion officer’s report to the parties in lieu 
of a conciliation board report. This is a 
new provision intended to shorten the 
conciliation process and to lend greater 
weight to the recommendations of the 
conciliator. 

Where the Minister considers it advis- 
able, he may appoint a three-member con- 
ciliation board. If the parties to a dispute 
agree in advance to accept the board’s 
decision, the Minister must appoint a 
board. Its award will then be binding on 
the parties. 

The time allowed for each party to 
nominate a member to the board is seven 


days. The two members have five days 
to decide on a chairman. If the nomina- 
tions are not made within these periods, 
the Minister is to make the appointments. 

No Court is permitted to question the 
establishment or proceedings of a concilia- 
tion board. 

Anyone who has a pecuniary interest in 
the matters referred to a conciliation board 
or who within the preceding six months 
has acted as a legal adviser or a paid agent 
of one of the parties is ineligible for 
membership on the board. 

The duty of the board is to “endeavour 
to bring about agreement between the 
parties in relation to the matters referred 
to it’. It has the power to summon 
witnesses and may enter and inspect any 
place of business in connection with the 
dispute. The board may determine its own 
procedure, but must give full opportunity 
to both parties to present evidence, make 
representations and cross-examine witnesses. 

If all members of a board have received 
reasonable notice of the sittings, the chair- 
man and one other member are a quorum. 
The decision of a majority is the decision 
of the board. If the votes are equal, the 
chairman has a second or casting vote. 

Within ten days after the appointment of 
the chairman a report must be sent to the 
Minister who may direct that the decision 
be published, including the minority opinion 
if the decision was not unanimous. The 
time for making a report may be extended. 

Both parties must receive copies of the 
conciliation board report or of the concilia- 
tion officer’s recommendations. ‘They are 
given 18 days to notify the Minister of 
their acceptance or rejection. The parties 
may at any time after the appointment of 
a conciliation board agree to be bound by 
the recommendation of the board as 
though it were a board of arbitration. 

The Act permits a mediation committee 
of the parties’ own designation to be sub- 
stituted for a conciliation board with the 
consent of the Muinister. 

The Minister is granted wide discre- 
tionary power to initiate inquiries, either 
of his own accord or on application, into 
any industrial matters. He may set up an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission for this 
purpose or to forestall any imminent 
dispute or investigate any existing dispute 
between employers and employees. Its 
report goes to all parties affected and must 
be published. 


'y : Strikes and Lockouts 


As noted above, strikes and lockouts are 
prohibited while an application for certifi- 


cation is pending. They are also forbidden: 
during negotiation, before conciliation pro- 
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cedure has been followed and a pre-strike 
or pre-lockout vote taken or during the 
term of a collective agreement. They are 
also prohibited after expiry or termination 
of an agreement until collective bargaining, 
conciliation and voting requirements have 
been complied with. 

Strikes and lockouts may be authorized 
only after a vote by secret ballot has been 
in favour of such action and then only 
during the three months immediately after 
the vote. Votes will be government- 
supervised at the request of either party, 
Forty-eight hours’ notice in writing that 
the employees are going to strike must be 
given to the employer. Similar notice 
must be given by the employer to the 
union in the case of a lockout. 

If a strike or lockout is or has been in 
progress, the Minister may refer the 
matter to a Supreme Court Judge for a 
decision on its legality. If, after a hearing, 
the Judge finds that the strike is illegal, 
and that a trade union is or was involved 
in the strike, or that employees belonging 
to or represented by the trade union are 
participating or have participated in the 
strike, the Judge may nullify the existing 
collective agreement, the check-off and the 
certification, or any one of them. 


Labour Relations Board 


The Act authorizes the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to establish a Labour 
Relations Board. After the Act was pro- 
claimed in force, the members of the 
Board of Industrial Relations, which admin- 
isters the Hours of Work Act, the Male 
and Female Minimum Wage Acts and the 
Annual Holidays Act, were appointed as 
the Uabuur Relations Board. The Board 
has authovity to make rules of procedure, 
with the app.oval of the Minister, to 
permit it to carry out its obligations. 
Regulations were issued June 18 (LG., 
AUS ure Lod). 

It is specified in the Act that the Board’s 
decision is final and conclusive on a 
number of questions which arise in pro- 
ceedings before it, namely, what persons 
come within the definition of employee, 
whether an association is a trade union 
under the Act, whether a person is an 
employer or whether an association is an 
employers’ organization. In respect of 
collective agreements, the Board’s decision 
is final on whether a collective agreement 
has been entered into, whether it.is in 
force, and whom it covers. ° 

The Board also has the duty of deciding 
whether, a group of employees is a -unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining, 
whether an employee belongs to a’ craft 
or profession, whether a person is :a 
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member in good standing of a union, and 
whether collective bargaining has taken 
place. The Board may reconsider and vary 
or revoke any of its decisions. 

In considering applications for certifica- 
tion, the Board may require trade unions 
or employers’ organizations to file copies 
of their constitutions and by-laws and the 
names and addresses of their officers. The 
Board may determine its own procedure, 
and may accept such evidence as it deems 
proper, whether admissible as evidence in 
a court of law or not. All interested 
parties must have an opportunity to 
present their case. All decisions of the 
Board must be published. 


Regulations 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations for the carrying out of 
the Act. For the purpose of dealing with 
Jabour relations on a federal or interpro- 
vincial basis in the meat-packing and coal- 
mining industries, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may make regulations providing 
for co-operation either with Canada or 
with any other province, and such regula- 
tions shall supersede the provisions of the 
Act. 


Penalties 


Failure to comply with any requirement 
of the Act is an offence punishable on 
summary conviction by a fine of not more 
than $50 for an individual and not more 
than $250 for a corporation, trade union or 
employers’ organization, unless another 
penalty is specified for a particular offence. 

The maximum penalty for an employer 
who is convicted of changing rates of pay 
or conditions of employment contrary to 
the Act is $10 in respect of each employee 
per day that the contravention continues. 

A trade union or union representative 
attempting to organize employees during 
working hours in such a way as to violate 
the Act is hable to a maximum penalty 
of $125 in the case of the union or $50 
in the case of an individual. The same 
penalties are provided for failing to furnish 
information or to comply with an order 
of the Minister or the Board. Failure to 
comply with an order constitutes a separate 
offence for each day the failure continues. 

The maximum fine which may be 
imposed on a trade union for authorizing 
a strike contrary to the Act is $125 for 
each day the strike continues. A _ repre- 
sentative of a trade union who authorizes 
an illegal strike may be fined up to $50 
for each day of the strike. In the case 
of an illegal lockout the same penalties 
may be imposed on an employer or his 
representative. 
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Failure to bargain is a separate offence 
for each day the failure continues, and fines 
of up to $25 for an individual and $125 
for an organization may be imposed if 
either the employer or trade union has 
failed to bargain. 

A prosecution for an offence under the 
Act may not be instituted without the 
consent in writing of the Labour Relations 
Board. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The second major enactment of the 1954 
session was the Act to amend the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The Act was 
amended in 1952, implementing some of 
the more important recommendations of 
the Sloan Royal Commission Report. 
Since that time it has been the subject 
of study and consultation with workers’ and 
employers’ organizations, and the resulting 
revision adopts many of the remaining 
Sloan recommendations and makes other 
noteworthy changes. 

As recommended by Chief Justice Sloan, 
domestic servants may now be brought 
under the Act on the application of the 
domestic servant or of the employer. They 
were previously excluded from the Act. 
A new clause extends optional coverage 
to an “independent operator’ who is 
described as “not being an employer or 
a workman but performing work of a 
nature which, if he were a workman, would 
be within the scope of this Part.” This 
provision was designed to cover commercial 
fishermen. “Learners” and members of 
municipal fire brigades working with or 
without remuneration are now to be deemed 
“workmen” under the Act. 

As before, an employer may apply for 
coverage as a workman under the Act as 
may members of the employer’s family, 
but the latter are now defined as members 
of the family under 21 who are legally 
entitled to work, who live with the 
employer and are employed by him. The 
provision excluding travelling salesmen was 
removed as such employees connected with 
an industry are covered. 

Two important changes were that the 
percentage of average earnings taken in 
computing payments for disability was 
raised from 70 to 75 and the maximum 
annual earnings allowed were raised from 
$3,600 to $4,000. In four other provinces 
besides British Columbia, the percentage 
rate is 75. Ontario and Saskatchewan are 
the only other provinces in which the 
ceiling on earnings is $4,000. 

In determining compensation in per- 
manent partial disability cases, the Board 
was authorized to take into account loss 


of physical function rather than difference 
in earnings before and after the accident. 
This amendment was recommended by 
Chief Justice Sloan, who stated that the 
physical impairment method was the one 
actually used. 


Under this method, the Board is required 
to assess the physical impairment of the 
injured workman and to translate it into 
a percentage of impairment of earning 
capacity, using a rating schedule, where 
applicable. Taking this percentage as a 
measure of the loss of earnings suffered 


‘by the workman as a result of the acci- 


dent, the Board calculates the compensa- 
tion as 75 per cent of such estimated loss 
of earnings. The Board may, at its discre- 
tion, where it considers it more equitable, 
make an award of 75 per cent of the 
difference between the workman’s average 
wage before the accident and his actual or 
presumed wage after the accident. The 
wage-loss method was previously given 
priority in the Act. 

A further change and one of particular 
interest is that workmen injured before 
March 18, 1943, are to receive higher 
pension payments beginning January 1, 
1955. Payments are to be re-calculated on 
the basis of a compensation rate of 66% per 
cent and on the actual average earnings of 
the workman at the time of the accident 
but the earnings are: not to be taken as 
less than $2,000 per annum and are subject 
to a maximum of $2,500. 


The Act formerly provided that even 
where an injury is attributable solely to 
the serious and wilful misconduct of a 
workman, compensation is payable if the 
injury results in death or serious and 
permanent disablement. This provision, as 
amended, states that compensation is not 
payable unless the injury results in death 
or serious or permanent disablement, thus 
permitting the payment of compensation 
in such circumstances for a serious injury 
which may not be permanent. 


The schedule of industrial diseases was 
amended by adding three diseases, injury 
to the lungs and injury to the heart as a 
result of firefighting, and occupational deaf- 
ness in any industry involving prolonged 
exposure to excessive noise. As_ before, 
diseases may be added to or removed from 
the schedule by regulation of the Board 
but it is now provided that such addi- 
tions or deletions must be approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

A new subsection, similar to one con- 
tained in the Metalliferous Mines Regula- 
tion Act, provides for regular medical 
examinations of workmen who are exposed 
to dust conditions in their employment. 


When an industrial disease is of such a 
nature that its presence is evidenced by 
specific X-ray appearance, the Board may 
require an employer in an industry in which 
the disease occurs to have any or all of his 
workmen medically examined at his own 
expense at least once a year and may 
direct him to employ only workmen who 
are found to be physically suited for such 
employment. The Board is to prescribe 
the nature of the examination and the 
information to be obtained and recorded 
and this information is to be furnished by 
the examining doctor to the Board at its 
request. 


A further amendment which was recom- 
mended by the Sloan Report removed 
certain restrictive conditions applicable in 
hernia cases. These required the workman 
to be operated on within two weeks of 
the occurrence of the hernia if an opera- 
tion was deemed advisable, and limited the 
period during which compensation could be 
paid to seven days before an operation 
and 42 days afterwards. It is now left to 
the Board to decide in each case the 
period during which compensation should 
be paid. 

The provisions regarding medical aid 
were amended to permit chiropodists, 
chiropractors, naturopaths and dentists to 
treat injured workmen as “qualified prac- 
titioners” under the Act and the Board 
was empowered to appoint “qualified 
practitioners” to its staff. Since 1943 the 
Act has permitted the Board to pay for 
treatment by “persons authorized to treat 
human ailments” but treatment by other 
than qualified medical doctors has been, in 
certain instances, subject to restrictive 
regulation of the Board. These restrictions 
are now removed. It is made clear, how- 
ever, that any aid furnished by a physician 
or qualified practitioner is subject to the 
direction and control of the Board. 

One of the main recommendations of the 
Sloan Report, as regards medical aid, was 
that there should be, in addition to the 
usual system of referral of cases to indi- 
vidual specialists, an impartial Medical 
Appeal Board of three doctors to make a 
final and binding decision on disputed 
medical issues. 


The method of appeal provided for in 
the revision of the Act is similar to that 
contained in the Alberta Act. When a 
workman feels aggrieved concerning a deci- 
sion of the Board’s medical staff and 
requests a further examination, his case 
must be referred to two specialists, one 
to be selected by himself and the other by 
the Board, from a panel of not less than 
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three previously nominated by a recog- 
nized medical association. Their decision, 
«a signed copy of which is to be sent to 
the workman, is, unless the Board at any 
time directs otherwise, to be conclusive as 
to the matters certified. If the workman 
fails to notify the Board of his choice of 
a specialist within 14 days, the Board may 
select both doctors. All costs are to be 
borne by the Accident Fund. The Act 
also provides that, of its own motion, the 
Board may refer a claim to two specialists 
appointed from the panel to be established. 


The Act now provides for prompt 
medical aid for seamen in an emergency. 
Under the former provision, seamen were 
not eligible for medical aid from the 
Accident Fund while they were entitled to 
medical care from the Sick Mariners’ Fund 
under the Canada Shipping Act but they 
were entitled to any additional medical 
aid not furnished under that Act. As a 
result of the new provision, however, the 
Board has discretion to pay medical costs 
if a seaman, for reasons beyond his control, 
cannot be furnished prompt, necessary or 
emergent medical care under the Canada 
Shipping Act. 


An amendment to the section which 
allows a private plan for providing medical 
aid to workmen to be carried on, in sub- 
stitution for coverage by the medical aid 
provisions of the Act, if the Board approves, 
makes provision for the Board to grant 
medical aid if such a plan is discontinued. 
The Board is directed to pay for further 
aid required for injuries incurred during 
the time of approval of the plan and costs 
may be charged as the Board deems proper. 


Under the British Columbia Act, a 
claim for compensation must be filed within 
one year after the occurrence of the injury, 
or, in a fatal accident, within one year 
after the workman’s death; but the Board 
has discretion to pay any claim filed within 
three years if it is of the opinion that the 
claim is one which ought to be allowed. 
This provision was widened to allow the 
Board to pay medical aid and compensa- 
tion if proof of the injury is filed within 
three years after the accident or one year 
after the commencement of the first period 
of temporary disablement from an indus- 
trial disease. It is further provided that 
medical aid is payable even without a 
formal application being filed. 


Section 29A, which was added to the Act 
in 1952 and which empowered the Board to 
pay hospital insurance premiums on behalf 
of widows, dependent children and orphans 
who were receiving compensation on July 
1, 1952, was repealed, since revenues for 
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hospital insurance are now raised by means 
of a sales tax instead of by the collection 
of premiums. 


It is now provided that, when an accident 
happens outside the province on a steam- 
boat, ship, railway, aircraft, truck, bus or 
other vehicle used to carry passengers or 
freight to or from the province, compensa- 
tion is payable if the place or chief place 
of business of the employer is located in 
British Columbia and the nature of the 
work is such that it must be performed 
both within and outside the province. The 
condition regarding the employer’s place of 
business replaces the former condition 
requiring the workman to be a resident of 
the province. 


It is further provided, as regards an 
accident outside the province, that a 
workman’s right of election between the 
compensation provided by the British 
Columbia Act and compensation under the 
law of the place where the accident took 
place is subject to any arrangement which 
the Board has made with the Board of 
any other province to avoid duplication of 
assessments on employers whose workmen 
are employed part of their time in one 
province and part in another. 

The provisions regarding third party 
actions were amended to state that the 
right to claim compensation by the work- 
man or his dependant in lieu of taking 
action against some person other than the 
workman’s employer must be exercised 
within three months after the accident or 
after the workman’s death. Where the 
workman decides to claim compensation, 
the Board is subrogated to the rights of 
the workman or his dependant and may 
take action in his name or in the name 
of the Board. It is now made clear in the 
Act that the Board has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to determine whether it will maintain 
an action or compromise the right of action 
and its decision is final and conclusive. 
Provision was also made, where a work- 
man elects not to take compensation, for 
a settlement out of court by the workman 
or his dependant but only with the written 
approval of the Board, and, in such circum- 
stances, as with a court action, if less is 
recovered than the amount of compensa- 
tion which would have been payable, the 
workman or dependant is entitled to the 
difference between the amount recovered 
and the compensation. 

The Act, as before, states that compen- 
sation may not be assigned, charged or 
attached nor may any claim be set off 
against it except, it is now provided, for 
moneys advanced by the province or a 
municipality by way of social assistance. 


Coverage of the Act was extended to 
geophysical exploration and the operation 
of airfields, and wholesaling, already 
covered by the Act, was replaced by 
“wholesale establishments”. Class 11, which 
was formerly comprised of “member com- 
panies of the British Columbia Lumber and 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association,” now 
consists of “such operations of members of 
the British Columbia Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association as are placed in this 
class by the Board for purposes of 
assessment”. 

Other amendments have to do with the 
tenure of office of the Board and its 
administrative duties under the Act. 
Instead of being appointed for a fixed 
term of ten years, Board members are 
to hold office during the pleasure of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. As before, 
they must retire at the age of 70, unless 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council directs 
otherwise. 


Salaries of Board members are to be 
established by Order in Council. They 
were formerly set out in the Act. With 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, members and employees of the 
Board may be covered by the Civil Service 
Superannuation Act. A new _ provision 
permits the Board to make an agreement 
to this effect with the Commissioner under 
the Civil Service -Superannuation Act. 
The Board also administers its own Super- 
annuation Fund. 


The Board was authorized to raise the 
moneys needed for the Accident Fund by 
assessments rated upon “a unit of produc- 
tion” as well as by the regular method of 
assessment upon the employer’s payroll, 
but the established practice of assessment 
and levy is to be varied only with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. In computing the amount of the 
payroll of an employer, the Board may fix 
average earnings of any workman who is 
employed at a nominal wage or for no 
remuneration. 


Immediately after each visit of inspec- 
tion, the Board’s inspectors must post an 
inspection report in a conspicuous place 
at or near the mine, works, establishment 
or premises, showing the condition found 
to prevail and furnish a copy of this state- 
ment to the manager. This is a require- 
ment with which mines inspectors must 
comply under British Columbia mines 
legislation. 

Another amendment, carrying out a 
recommendation of Chief Justice Sloan, 
provides authority for the Board to make 
arrangements with any Minister of the 
Crown in right of Canada or the Province 


whereby inspectors employed by other 
government departments or agencies may, 
when deemed necessary in the interests of 
safety and accident prevention, carry out 
inspection duties under the direction and 
control of the Board. 


The Act now provides for a_ higher 
maximum penalty, $300 instead of $50, for 
violation of any of the regulations of the 
Board. Chief Justice Sloan proposed an 
increase to a maximum of $500. 


Finally, a closer relationship with the 
Department of Labour was provided for. 
The annual report of the Board is now 
to be made to the Minister of Labour 
and submitted by him to the Legislature. 
Further, statutory provision was made for 
a Compensation Counsellor, an officer of 
the Department of Labour, to help and 
advise injured workmen concerning com- 
pensation problems. A Compensation 
Counsellor was appointed in September 
1953, and has a similar function to the 
Assistance Officer provided for in amend- 
ments to the Manitoba Act in 1953. 


Fair Wages on Public Works Contracts 


An amendment to the Public Works Fair 
Wages and Conditions of Employment Act 
gave the Minister of Labour increased 
responsibility for ‘carrying out the fair 
wages policy in connection with work on 
all provincial public work projects. The 
Act as passed. in 1951 provides that con- 
tracts for public works are subject to the 
conditions that persons employed on the 
contract are to be paid fair wages and 
their working hours are not to exceed eight 
hours a day and 44 hours a week except 
where arrangements are made under the 
Hours of Work Act. 


Under the Act, fair wages were defined 
as the wages generally accepted as current 
for workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the same kind 
of work. If there were no current wages 
in the area, the Minister of Labour was 
empowered to determine fair wages. The 
amendment provides that he may now 
seitle any dispute as to what wages are 
to be accepted as current in other areas 
as well. The amendment also provides 
that any claim against a contractor is now 
to be filed with the Minister of Labour 
rather than with the Minister of the con- 
tracting department. Further, it is now 
the Minister of Labour rather than the 
Minister of the contracting department 
who is empowered to require a contractor 
to supply payroll data and to determine 
the statutory penalty if a contractor fails 
to comply. 
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Shops Hours in Vancouver 


An amendment to the Shops Regulations 
and Weekly Holiday Act provided that 
shops in the city of Vancouver may be 
permitted to remain open for six days a 
week provided that shop employees are 
required to work only five days a week. 
Before the amendment was passed, the Act 
required shops to observe a weekly half- 
holiday. 

The amendment provides, however, that 
the Municipal Council of Vancouver may 
pass a by-law permitting shops to remain 
open six full days a week only after receiv- 
ing a petition signed by more than half 
the licensed shop occupiers. Further, before 
the Council may take action it must be 
assured of the concurrence of the electors 
of Vancouver by receiving from them in a 
plebiscite a vote favourable to the proposal. 

On June 23 the Vancouver City Council 
held such a plebiscite. The vote being 
favourable, a by-law was passed on July 14. 
Several classes of retail stores, including 
department stores, have presented the 
necessary petition and are operating a six- 
day week. 


Safety 


In anticipation of the introduction of 
natural gas to British Columbia, the 
Legislature passed a Gas Act, not yet 
proclaimed, designed to protect the public 
from hazards arising out of the use of 
gas to produce light, heat or power. 
Among its provisions is a section prohibit- 
ing the installation or repair of house- 
piping or appliances by anyone except a 
gasfitter licensed under the Act. 

The Act provides for regulations to deal 
with many details of administration. They 
will establish the standards of examination 
for a gasfitter’s licence, and, as well as 
providing for the registration of contractors 
and the testing and inspection of equip- 
ment, may also provide for the education 
in the safe use of gas of consumers, fitters, 
dealers and other persons by such means 
as pamphlets, bulletins and exhibits. The 
Minister of Public Works will administer 
the Act. 


In order to secure uniformity of regu- 
lations throughout the province, the provi- 
sions of the Act and any regulations under — 
it are declared to prevail over municipal 
rules or by-laws. 


The Coal-mines Regulation Act was 
amended in 1951 to permit more than one 
shot to be fired when millisecond delay 
detonators are used (L.G., 1951, p. 1386). 
A further amendment this year permits 
the necessary quantity of powder to be 
taken into a mine under proper safety 
measures imposed by the Inspector. 


Disabled Persons’ Allowances 


The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act will 
on proclamation permit British Columbia 
to participate in the federal-provincial 
scheme to provide allowances for disabled 
persons under which the federal Govern- 
ment will contribute up to 50 per cent of 
the allowances. 


Bills not Passed 


A proposed amendment by the Govern- 
ment to the Boiler and Pressure-vessel Act 
was held over until the next session. It 
would have made the Act applicable to 
refrigeration and compressed-gas plants, 
revised the definitions, brought steamfitters 
under the Act, introduced an interim 
certificate permitting plants to be put into 
operation before inspection under certain 
circumstances, and authorized regulation of 
welders, steamfitters and _ refrigeration 
engineers. 

A private member’s bill which failed to 
pass second reading would have added a 
section to the Trade-unions Act requiring 
the written consent of the Labour Relations 
Board to any action brought in a court 
for an injunction, damages or other relief 
against a trade union or association of 
employees arising out of a strike, lockout 
or other labour trouble. The amendment 
would also have required two days’ notice 
to be given to the affected parties before 
an injunction could be issued in an indus- 
trial dispute. 





U.S. Labor Secretary Plans Advisory Committees on Legislation 


James P. Mitchell, US. Secretary of 
Labor, announced last month that he will 
form a committee of labor leaders to 
advise him on _ legislation and _ other 
matters. He said he will invite the 
American Federation of Labor, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, the 
United Mine Workers of America and the 
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railway brotherhoods to appoint representa- 
tives to serve on the committee. 

He said he also planned to set up a 
separate advisory committee of employer 
representatives. 

Mr. Mitchell said he would like to 
discuss the Government’s recommendations 
on minimum wage legislation with the two 
committees when they are set up. 


Labour Legislation in Nova Scotia in 1954 


Coverage of accident compensation law extended when Act revised 
and consolidated. Stricter safety rules adopted for hoisting equipment 
in coal mines; minimum age for work underground raised to 18 years 


The Nova Scotia Legislature was in 
session from February 24 to April 14. The 


main labour enactment was a revision and . 


consolidation of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, in which the most important 
change was an extension of coverage. 

By an amendment to the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, the minimum age for 
employment underground was raised from 
17 to 18 years, and stricter rules in respect 
to hoisting ropes and sockets were adopted. 

A new Act provides for the certification 
of nursing assistants. A minor change was 
made in the legislation respecting mothers’ 
allowances, and the Disabled Persons Allow- 
ances Act was passed to enable the prov- 
ince to enter into an agreement with the 
federal Government to provide pensions for 
the disabled. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Beyond an extension of coverage, not 
many significant changes were made in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1954, which 
is chiefly a consolidation of the 1938 Act 
and its amendments. The Act was 
amended every year from 1940 to 1953, 
inclusive. 

In the new consolidation a number of 
small changes were made, and the Act was 
further amended by a better arrangement 
of sections and the deletion of out-of-date 
and unused provisions. Among the provi- 
sions left out were all those relating to 
navigation, since the industry has for many 
years been excluded by regulation. 

The new industries brought under the 
Act from January 1, 1955, are: hotels; 
restaurants; catering; dairies; wholesale 
and retail stores and_ establishments; 
broadcasting stations; manufacture, sale 
and distribution of artificial ice; peat 
processing; landscaping; and operation of 
bridges. 

In Nova Scotia, as in six other prov- 
inces, a “learner” who becomes subject to 
the hazards of an industry under Part I 
while doing probationary work or taking 
training in preparation for employment is 
now regarded as a workman under the Act 
and the Board may determine his average 
earnings, for assessment and compensation 
purposes, at an amount that it considers 
fair. 
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Another amendment provided that com- 
pensation in respect to an invalid child is 
to be continued, without regard to age,’ 
until his recovery or death. The former 
provision was that payments should con- 
tinue as long as the Board considered that 
the workman would, if living, have con- 
tributed to the child’s support. In recent 
years the same change was made in the 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan Acts. 


A new subsection was added to the 
provisions regarding third party actions. 
Under these provisions, where the circum- 
stances are such that a workman is entitled 
to sue some person other than his employer 
for damages, he may either take court 
action or claim compensation under the 
Act. If he claims compensation, the Board, 
if it thinks fit to do so, may sue the third 
party to recover the whole or any out- 
standing part of the workman’s claim. If, 
however, the workman elects to take 
action, he is entitled to the difference, if 
any, between the amount recovered and the 
compensation to which he would have been 
entitled. The new subsection adds the 
further provision that the workman or his 
dependants may not make a compromise 
settlement of an action or cause of action 
at an amount less than the compensation 
without the consent of the Board. 


A few changes concerned assessments and 
the furnishing of reports to the Board. 
The Act now states that the Board may 
fix an amount not to exceed $25 as the 
minimum assessment to be levied upon an 
employer with respect to an industry 
carried on by him during a calendar year. 
The amount specified previously was $5. 
An employer is required to furnish an 
estimate of his payroll within 10 days after 
establishing, commencing or recommencing 
an industry instead of, as in the former 
Act, “on or before a date to be fixed by 
the Governor in Council or whenever 
thereafter he shall have become an 
employer within the meaning of this Act”. 


In other circumstances, the Act, instead 
of requiring regular reports, now provides 
for the furnishing of reports when and if 
required by the Board. A manufacturer, 
contractor or dealer who enters into a 
contract to buy logs, pulpwood and other 
forest products need only report the 
particulars of such contract if requested to 
do so and is no longer required to report 
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whenever a delivery is made under the 
contract. He must, as before, keep records 
and produce them for inspection if 
required by the Board. 


The provision requiring the assessors for 
a municipality, city or town to furnish 
certain information to the Board each year 
within 10 days after the completion of the 
assessment roll was replaced by a provi- 
sion stating that such a return should be 
made at the request of the Board. 
Similarly, a record of building permits 
granted in a municipality, city or town is 
to be suppled when requested. The 
former provision required written notice to 
be given to the Board within three days 
after the granting of each permit. 

Silicosis was removed from the schedule 
of industrial diseases and a provision was 
added stating that, subject to the condi- 
tions set out in the Act regarding silicosis, 
a workman disabled by the disease is 
entitled to compensation, medical aid and 
burial expenses as if the disease were a 
personal injury by accident and the dis- 


ablement were the happening of the 
accident. 
To be entitled to compensation for 


disability from silicosis, a workman must 
have been exposed to silica dust while 
employed in Nova Scotia in an industry 
to which Part I applies for periods amount- 
ing in all to at least five years. Under 
the former Act, the workman was required, 
in addition, to have been a resident of the 
province for at least five years but the 
residence requirement was omitted in the 
revision. In the other provinces, the 
period during which a workman must have 
been exposed to silica dust in order to be 
eligible for compensation varies. In 
Ontario it is at least two years, in Alberta 
and British Columbia three years, and in 
Manitoba, Quebec and Saskatchewan, it is, 
like Nova Scotia, five years. 

A claim for compensation for silicosis 
must be established while the workman is 
regularly employed in the industry in which 
he was exposed to silica dust or within 
three years after leaving such employment. 
If, however, a workman is a resident of 
Nova Scotia at the time of making appli- 
cation for compensation and has not been 
exposed to silica dust elsewhere, the Board 
may allow a claim for uncomplicated 
silicosis even though the workman has not 
filed his claim within the time prescribed. 
Compensation is not payable for any period 
previous to the filing of the claim. 
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_ expedient, 


Coal Mines 


The minimum age for employment under- 
ground in a coal mine was raised from 17 
to 18 years by an amendment to the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act. 

Another change gives to the Local Boards 
of Examiners, who are appointed in such 
localities as the Minister of Mines deems 
power to examine candidates 
and grant temporary permits to stationary 
engineers. This is in addition to the 
three classes of engineers’ licences and the 
firemen’s licence granted by the central 
Board of Examiners under the Act. Local 
Boards no longer have power to appoint 
mine examiners. A mine surveyor is to be 
appointed to the Board of Examiners, 
which consists of the Chief Inspector, a 
mechanical engineer, a mining engineer and 
an electrical engineer. 

Other amendments set out stricter safety 
regulations with respect to hoisting ropes 
and sockets. A new provision requires 
every overwind or damage to hoisting 
equipment, including rope, to be reported 
immediately by the Chief Engineer to an 
Inspector. Another new provision requires 
a hoisting rope to be discarded if the core 
is ineffectually lubricated. Ropes used for 
hoisting men and coal are now required to 
be socketed at least once every three 
months. A schedule of standard types of 
sockets is appended to the Act and all 
sockets must be of a design and strength 
as provided in the schedule unless exempted 
by the Mechanical Inspector. 

The Act sets out rules which must be 
observed by the hoist operator. Provision 
is now made for the Mechanical Inspector 
to exempt the hoisting operator from strict 
compliance with the rules laid down. 


Registration of Nursing Assistants 


The Nursing Assistants Act provides for 
the registration of nursing assistants and for 
the regulation and supervision of schools 
and training courses for nursing assistants. 
The Act is to be administered by the 
Minister of Public Health. 

Only a person registered under the Act 
is entitled to use the title “Certified 
Nursing Assistant” or any abbreviation or 
title which implies that she is a registered 
nursing assistant. Registration is not 
compulsory and the Act does not apply to 
a person who nurses the sick for hire so 
long as she does not hold herself out to 
‘be registered as a nursing assistant under 
the Act. The functions of the practice of 
nursing which may be performed by a 
registered nursing assistant are to be 
prescribed by regulations. 


The nature of training and examinations 
and the provisions governing registration 
of nursing assistants are also to be set out 
in regulations. In particular, regulations 
may be made respecting the establishment 
and operation of training schools and 
courses, and may provide for the registra- 
tion and inspection of such schools. They 
may prescribe admission requirements, 
types of examinations and certificates of 
registration and fees. With respect to 
registration of nursing assistants the regu- 
lations may provide for the establishment 
and remuneration of a registration board, 
the appointment of committees and officers 
of the board, prescribe powers and duties 
and provide for the establishment and 
maintenance of a _ register of nursing 
assistants. 

The Act prohibits a person from oper- 
ating a school or conducting a training 
course or from holding himself out as 
being able to train persons to become 
nursing assistants contrary to the Act or 
regulations. A penalty of up to $100 is 
provided for on summary conviction of a 
person who commits a violation. 

Five other provinces, Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island, have legislation in respect 
to the training and registration of nursing 
assistants. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Nova Scotia Mothers’ Allowances 
Act fixes a maximum allowance of $80 a 
month for a family and the amount pay- 
able to a mother and one child is deter- 
mined by family need. The Act was 


amended to authorize the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to pay an additional 
allowance of up to $40 a month to a 
disabled child over 16 years until the child 
becomes eligible for an allowance under the 
Disabled Persons Act at age 18. The Act 
provides for regulations to be made pro- 
viding for the payment, suspension and 
cancellation of such an allowance. 


Normally, an allowance is paid until the 
child becomes 16 years of age. If the 
child is attending high school, an allowance 
may be continued until age 18 if the 
Director of Mothers Allowances thinks it 
advisable that his education should be 
continued. The latter provision was 
reworded to make it clear that in addition 
to continuing payment of an allowance to 
age 18, payment may be resumed in the 
case of a child who temporarily stopped 
school but returned to high school before 
becoming 18 if he is otherwise eligible for 
an allowance. 


Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons Allowances Act, 
which will come into effect on proclama- 
tion, was passed to enable the province to 
participate in the federal-provincial pro- 
gram of pensions for disabled persons. 
Under the plan, when an agreement is 
signed with a province, the federal Govern- 
ment will pay one-half of the cost of a 
pension of not more than $40 a month to 
totally and permanently disabled residents 
between 18 and 65 years in cases of need. 

The Act is to be administered by the 
Old Age Assistance Board. 





Labour Legislation, Prince Edward Island, 1954 


Enactment of Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act enables province 
to sign an agreement with federal Government to participate in joint 
training project. Eight provinces have now signed such agreements 


At the session of the Prince Edward 
Island Legislature which met March 2 and 
prorogued April 10, the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons Act was passed to enable 
the province to sign an agreement with the 
federal Government to participate in the 
federal-provincial plan for rehabilitating the 
disabled under the terms of the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act as amended in 
1954 (L.G., Sept., p. 1294). Hight prov- 
inces, including Prince Edward Island, have 
now signed such agreements with the 
federal Government. 
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Under these agreements the federal 
Government will share equally with the 
provincial government certain costs of 
approved projects. Each provincial govern- 
ment agrees to appoint a co-ordinator who 
will be chairman of an inter-departmental 
committee at the provincial level and a 
liaison between the provincial government 
and the national co-ordinator. One of the 
important duties of the provincial co- 
ordinator is to organize a case-finding and 
case-referral system within the province. 
The agreement further provides that the 
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facilities of the National Employment 
Service shall be available for placing the 
disabled in suitable employment. 

Under the agreement with Prince Edward 
Island, the maximum amount which the 
federal Government was to contribute in 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1954, was 
$15,000. The agreement is effective to 
March 31, 1958. The maximum amount of 
the federal contribution is to be authorized 
by the Governor in Council each year. 

Appended to the agreement is Schedule 
R which sets out the ways in which the 
training program carried on under the 
Vocational Training Agreement may be 
adapted to the needs of the disabled. The 
federal Government will share the costs of 
_ longer training periods than those normally 
provided, special living allowances and 
special travelling allowances which are 
deemed necessary for a disabled person 
taking training. Established schools are to 
be used where possible but training on the 
job may be authorized with an employer 
who can provide employment on comple- 
tion of training; in exceptional cases indi- 
vidual instruction may be provided. Where 
the number of trainees justifies such action, 


and where suitable training is not otherwise 
available, special training classes may be. 
provided. 

All cases for training must be approved 
by a provincial committee appointed by 
the provincial department administering the 
agreement, consisting of at least three 
persons including one representing that 
department and one representing the federal 
Government, with the provincial co- 
ordinator as chairman. Competent medical 
advice is to be obtained to make sure that 
training or subsequent employment will not 
be detrimental to the trainee. 

The Prince Edward Island Act imparts 
to the agreement the force of law by 
stating that the Minister of Education, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, may enter into and 
execute on behalf of the provincial govern- 
ment the agreement which is appended in 
a schedule. It defines “rehabilitation” as 
the restoration of the disabled to the fullest 


physical, mental, social, vocational and 
economic usefulness of which they are 
capable. It also empowers the Lieutenant- 


Governor in Council to appoint a provincial 
co-ordinator. : 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Saskatchewan and British Columbia courts review decisions of Boards 
on questions of decertification and constitution of bargaining unit 


In Saskatchewan, the Court of Appeal 
issued an order of mandamus directing the 
Labour Relations Board to reconsider an 
application for decertification of a bargain- 
ing agent which it had refused. The Court 
held that the Board’s decision was not 
properly based on the evidence before it 
but on extraneous considerations. 


The British Columbia Supreme Court 
dismissed an application to quash a certifi- 
eation order, holding that the Labour Rela- 
tions Board had authority to certify a 
bargaining agent for a unit of several but 
not all of a company’s plants. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


... directs Labour Relations Board to determine 
application for decertification according to law 


On May 31 the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal granted the application of a retail 
store and some of its employees for a writ 
of mandamus to direct the provincial 
Labour Relations Board to reconsider a 
request for decertification of the employees’ 
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bargaining agent. The Court held that the 


Board’s refusal to revoke the union’s 
certification was based on extraneous 
considerations. 


Separate reasons for the judgment were 
given by Mr. Justice Gordon and Mr. 


Justice Procter. Mr. Justice McNiven 
concurred with Mr. Justice Procter. The 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Culliton 


dissented. 


The facts, as set out in the reasons for 
judgment, were as follows. On January 13, 
19538, the Saskatchewan Labour Relations 
Board issued an order stating that the 
employees of the F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany’s store in Weyburn constituted an 
appropriate bargaining unit and that the 
Saskatchewan Joint Board Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union repre- 
sented a majority of employees in the unit, 
and requiring the company to bargain 
collectively with representatives of that 
union. On June 11 of that year, a group 
of employees claiming to represent a 
majority of the unit applied to the Board 


for decertification of the union. They were 
told that the application was premature 
and that they should renew it at the end 
of the year. 


Another application for decertification 
was made by 12 out of the 18 employees 
in the unit on January 5, 1954. When it 
was filed, the secretary of the Board sent 
a copy to the company as required by 
Section 7 of the Board’s rules, since it had 
“a direct interest in the matter”. 

At the hearing on February 9 and 10 
counsel for the union contended that the 
second application should be dismissed as 
premature. He referred to Section 26 of 
the Saskatchewan Trade Union Act, which 
provides that where a collective agreement 
is in effect a union may not apply for 
certification until 10 months of the term 
of the agreement have expired. © He 
pointed out that since the union’s certifi- 
cation the Board had several times found 
the company guilty of unfair labour 
practices. 

On April 25, 1953, the manager of the 
store and a floor woman had been found 
guilty of using coercion with a view to 
discouraging membership in the union and 
of interfering with the selection of the 
union as the employees’ bargaining agent. 
On September 3, 1953, the Board found 
that. the company and the manager had 
failed to bargain collectively and ordered 
them to do so. On December 11, 1953. 
the Board found that the company had 
failed to bargain collectively and had 
interfered with the rights of employees 
under the Act by counselling them not to 
join the union and threatening them with 
discrimination if they should become union 
members. Two other complaints against 
the company were heard at the same 
sitting. A complaint that an employee had 
been discriminatorily discharged was with- 
drawn when the company agreed to pay 
the employee her loss in wages. Another 
complaint, found to be established, was 
that the company had retained in employ- 
ment three new employees who had failed 
to apply for membership in the union 
within 30 days after hiring in violation of 
Section 27 of the Act. (Section 27 pro- 
vides that, where it is requested by a union 
representing the majority of employees in 
a bargaining unit, a clause requiring as a 
condition of employment that union mem- 
bers retain their membership and new 
employees join the union within 30 days 
must be included in a collective agreement, 
and that whether or not there is an 
agreement in force the terms of the clause 


must be carried out by the employer.) The 
Board ordered the company to refrain from 
engaging in that unfair labour practice. 


Counsel for the employees objected that 
this evidence as to the company’s unfair 
labour practices was immaterial. Counsel 
for the company then filed as evidence a 
letter from the Board dated October 15, 
1953, informing him that a complaint 
against the company of failure to bargain 
had been dismissed, and a letter he had 
sent to the union, after the Board’s order 
of December 11 finding the company guilty 
of failure to bargain, in which he had 
expressed his willingness to bargain in spite 
of his opinion the union no longer repre- 
sented a majority of the employees. 

Counsel for the union then called as 
witnesses four of the employees who had 
joined in the application for decertification. 
The evidence disclosed that in April and- 
May, 1953, there had been a strike called 
against the company, that a number of 
employees had refused to strike and had 
received a bonus of $5 a week which was 
continued after the strike had ended. 


The Board rejected the union’s view 
that the application for decertification was 
premature but dismissed the application 
on the ground that it was that of the 
employees in form only and was really 
made by the company. The reasons for 
decision issued by the majority of the 
Board also stated that the applicants had 
failed to establish that the union had lost 
the support of the majority of employees 
in the unit. ; 


The Board’s decision in the matter was 
given on March 9, 1954. On April 7, the 
company and the employees who had made 
the application to the Board commenced 
proceedings to obtain a writ of mandamus 
to direct the Board to exercise its jurisdic- 
tion to rescind the union’s certification. 


In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
Procter considered the objection of counsel 
for the Board that the Court had no right 
to rewiew the proceedings of the Board in 
any manner because of Section 17 of the 
Act, which reads: 

There shall be no appeal from an order 
or decision of the Board under this Act, and 
the Board shall have power to determine 
any question of fact necessary to its juris- 
diction, and its proceedings, orders and 
decisions shall not be reviewable by any 
court of law or by any certiorari, mandamus, 
prohibition, injunction or other proceeding 
whatsoever. 


As authority for the power of the Court 
to review the proceedings of the Board 
notwithstanding this provision Mr. Justice 
Procter cited many decisions, including 
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Toronto Newspaper Guild v. Globe Print- 
ng CORA SAE 10538 pill 74) senate 
Canada Safeway Ltd. and Labour Relations 
Board (1.G., Aug. 1958, p. 1170), Smith and 
Rhuland Ltd. v. Reg. ex rel Andrews (L.G., 
Aug. 1953, p. 1172 and In re B.C. Hotels 
Assn. and Labour Relations Board (1.G., 
July, p. 1018). 

His Lordship then considered the objec- 
tion of counsel for the union that the 
company could not join in making the 
application for decertification. He reviewed 
what had occurred in 1953 after the union 
had been certified. A strike had taken 
place, which the company claimed to be 
an ilegal strike, in which great bitterness 
developed between the employees who 
favoured the union and those who opposed 
it and continued to work during the strike. 
The company claimed that the union did 
not represent a majority of the employees 
and that under Section 3 of the Act the 
majority had a right to choose their own 
bargaining representatives. It further con- 
tended that it was not required to bargain 
with the union under Section 8 of the Act, 
which requires an employer to bargain with 
a union representing the majority of 
employees in a unit, and that to do so 
would infringe upon the rights granted to 
employees by Section 3. As a result the 
company had been charged with various 
unfair labour practices and on some of the 
charges had been found guilty. 

In view of the bitterness that had 
developed between the two groups of 
employees and the wide powers given to 
the bargaining agent under the Act, Mr. 
Justice Procter considered that the company 
had a vital interest in having the question 
of representation of their employees settled, 
in ‘having harmony again among the 
employees, and in protecting itself from 
charges of unfair labour practices. He 
found that the company did have a stand- 
ing to make the application for decertifica- 
tion of the union. 

His Lordship then proceeded to deal 
with the merits of the application. He 
stated that the underlying principle of the 
labour relations legislation enacted by the 
provinces was to create and maintain in- 
dustrial peace. He stated that none of the 
other provincial Acts contained a section 
such as Section 3 of the Saskatchewan Act, 
which reads: 


Employees shall have the right to organize 
in and to form, join or assist trade unions 
and to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and the 
representatives designated or selected for the 
purpose of bargaining collectively by the 
majority of employees in a unit appropriate 
for such purpose shall be the exclusive 
representatives of all employees in such unit 
for the purpose of bargaining collectively. 
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In His Lordship’s view, the express 
intention of this. section was that the 

individual rights of employees should be © 
particularly safeguarded so that changes in 
those employed might be reflected in 
change of their bargaining representatives. 

To attain the object of the Act the 
Board must exercise its discretion fairly 
and not be influenced by extraneous 
matters. It was for the purpose of seeing 
that administrative tribunals exercised their 
functions in accordance with these prin- 
ciples that the courts reviewed their 
proceedings. 

In Mr. Justice Procter’s view, a careful 
study of the evidence produced before the 
Board failed to establish either ground 
given by the Board for its refusal to 
decertify the union. He quoted from the 
reasons for decision given by the chairman 
of the Board. The majority of the Board 
was Satisfied that the employees would not 
have made their two applications for 
decertification without the moral and 
financial help of the employer. His Lord- 
ship stated that the testimony of the 
applicant employees that they had received 
no financial or legal assistance from the 
company had remained unshaken in spite 
of vicious cross-examination by counsel for 
the union at the hearing before the Board. 
The chairman of the Board noted that no 
arrangements had been made by the 
employees for paying their counsel. His 
Lordship stated that the arrangement made 
by counsel for payment for his services 
was an entirely irrelevant matter and that 
many lawyers frequently gave assistance to 
inpecunious clients with little hope of 
remuneration. ‘The chairman also men- 
tioned the employer’s co-operative attitude 
in the matter of time off and transportation 
for the employees to confer with counsel 
and attend hearings, an alleged loan made 
by the employer to one of the employees 
towards his transportation expenses, the 
accessibility of the employer’s counsel to 
the employees, and the employer’s eager- 
ness to gain the objective of the applicant 
employees. Mr. Justice Procter considered 
that the chairman had distorted the 
evidence before the Board in a manner 
which went far to justify the allegation of 
bias. The chairman also mentioned “the 
petty and insubstantial reasons offered by 
some of the applicants for seeking decer- 
tification”. In His Lordship’s view, this 
statement indicated an arbitrary disposal 
of employees’ rights under Section 3 of 
the Act rather than a fair judicial appraisal. 

The second ground for the decision of 
the majority of the Board was that the 
applicants had failed to establish that the 


union had lost its majority support among 
the employees. The evidence showed that 
out of 19 employees in the store 13 signed 
the application for decertification. The 
Board disqualified three of these because 
they were new employees who had failed 
to join the union within 30 days of hiring 
as required by the Trade Union Act when 
requested by the bargaining agent. On 
December 18, 1953, the Board had found 
that the company was committing an unfair 
labour practice by retaining them in its 
employ and ordered the company to dis- 
charge them unless they joined the union. 
In the opinion of the majority of the Board, 
it would have been farcical to cater to 
their wishes regarding conditions of employ- 
men when they had no right to be 
employed there. 

Mr. Justice Procter stated that Section 3 
of the Act did not require employees to 
be members of a union before they had 
the right to choose bargaining representa- 
tives. Employees who were not union 
members had the right to choose their 
bargaining authority, which need not be a 
union. 

The Board decided also that two 
employees who had been employed by the 
store for less than a week should not have 
a vote in determining whether or not the 
union should continue to represent bona 
fide and permanent émployees of the com- 
pany. Counsel for the company had 
claimed that the Board’s finding was not 
in accordance with the facts shown by 
the company’s employment records but the 
Board did not wait to see these. Mr. 
Justice Procter stated that in any case he 
found nothing in the Act requiring an 
employee to be employed by a company 
for any particular period before acquiring 
the rights given him by Section 3 of the 
Act to take part in choosing a bargaining 
agent. His Lordship considered that at 
the very least 10 out of 19 employees 
wished the union decertified. 

He concluded that the Board, in refusing 
to consider the wishes of these applicants, 
was not acting within the jurisdiction given 
by the Act but was acting arbitrarily and 
without legal justification. If any doubt 
existed as to the wishes of the majority 
of the employees a vote could have been 
held. By its refusal to decertify the union, 
the Board was denying to the employees 
the rights guaranteed to them by the Trade 
Union Act and the Saskatchewan Bill of 
Rights Act. His Lordship considered that 
once the Board had determined after a 
proper inquiry that the majority of the 
employees wished to change their bargain- 


ing representative it had no power to refuse 
to rescind its certification order. 

Chief Justice Martin, with whom Mr. 
Justice Culliton concurred, said in his dis- 
senting opinion that the section of the 
Trade Union Act which empowered the 
Board to make orders and to rescind its 
orders was permissive and conferred a 
discretion upon the Board. He referred to 
a British case, Julius v. Oxford (Bishop) 
[1880], in which it was held that the words 
‘it shall be lawful” in a statute are words 
of permission only but that in order to 
determine whether they create a duty to 
exercise the power conferred regard must 
be had “to the subject matter, the general 
objects of the statute and to the person 
or class of persons for whose benefit the 
power may be intended to have been con- 
ferred”. His Lordship considered that the 
words “the Board shall have power” in the 
Saskatchewan Trade Union Act should be 
construed in this way. The Board was 
given a discretion in the exercise of its 
powers under Section 5. Generally speak- 
ing, the powers conferred necessitated an 
inquiry and an application to rescind a 
certification order would require a careful 
inquiry and the consideration of evidence 
before a conclusion could be reached. The 
Board, after examining the evidence and 
hearing the testimony of witnesses, had 
concluded that the application for certifica- 
tion was that of the employees “in form 
only” and that the applicants had failed 
to establish that the union had lost its 
support. 

In view of the union’s contention that 
the application was in fact made by the 
company, a consideration of the company’s 
record in its attitude to the union was not 
irrelevant, the Chief Justice held. He was 
not prepared to say that there was no 
evidence before the Board to warrant its 
conclusion. Moreover, he was of the 
opinion that mandamus could not be issued 
because the Board, acting judicially, had in 
fact heard and determined the matter. It 
could not be said that the Board had not 
properly exercised its jurisdiction or that 
extraneous matters had been taken into 
account. For these reasons he would have 
dismissed the application. 

The Court quashed the Board’s order and 
directed the Board to proceed to determine 
the application for decertification according 
to law. Regina ex rel F. W. Woolworth 
Company Limited and Slabick et al v. 
Labour Relations Board [1954] 13 WWR 
(NS) 1. 
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British Columbia Supreme Court... 


.. dimisses application to quash certification 


of union as bargaining agent for multi-plant unit 


On August 4 the British Columbia 
Supreme Court dismissed the application 
of a canning company for a writ of 
certiorart to quash an order of the provin- 
cial Labour Relations Board certifying a 
union as bargaining agent for employees in 
several of the company’s plants throughout 
the province. The Court held that the 
Board was not required to choose between 
a bargaining unit including employees in 
all the company’s plants and separate units 
for each plant but could certify a bargain- 
ing agent for whatever unit it considered 
appropriate. 

The judgement was given by Mr. Justice 
Coady. The company, Canadian Canners 
(Western) Ltd., applied to quash the order 
made by the Board on June 11, 1954, 
certifying four locals of the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America as_ the 
bargaining authority for a unit composed 
of the company’s employees in seven 
different plants. 


An earlier application by the union to 
be certified as the bargaining agent for a 
multi-plant unit had been rejected by the 
Board on April 6, 1954. The reason given 
was that the application was for a unit 
that did not include all the employees in 
the trade in all the operations of the 
employer throughout the province. Mr. 
Justice Coady stated that in giving that 
reason the Board obviously had in mind 
Section 12(9) of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, which read: 

Where an employer has. separate opera- 
tions in progress in different parts of the 
Province, if an application for certification 
of a bargaining authority for the employees 
in any trade is made, the Board may,-if in 
its opinion the circumstances warrant such 
action, certify a bargaining authority for all 
the employees in that trade in all the oper- 


ations of the employer throughout the 
Province. 
The Board could have rejected the 


second application for the same reason but 
it did not see fit to do so. His Lordship 
noted that Section 58(2) of the Act 
specifically authorized the Board to reverse 
its previous decisions. He quoted a state- 
ment from the judgment in Re Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International Union, 
Local 28 [1954] (L.G., April, p. 561) to 
the effect that there is no reason why the 
Board may not vary or revoke its orders 
at any time, provided that the variation 
or revocation remains within the structure 
of the statute and does not offend the 
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principles of substantial justice and that 
all interested parties are given the oppor- . 
tunity to be heard. 

This reversal by the Board -of its former 
decision gave rise to the submission made 
by counsel for the company that the earlier 
decision was legally right and the subse- 
quent decision legally wrong. He con- 
tended that the Board could grant certifi- 
cation for a unit of all the employees in 
all the operations of the company through- 
out the province or, alternatively, could 
grant separate certifications for each oper- 
ation but that it had no authority to do 
what had been done in this case, namely, 
to certify a bargaining agent for all the 
employees of some of the plants only. 


Mr. Justice Coady considered that the 
subsection referred to was permissive and 
could not derogate from the other powers 
expressly conferred on the Board by the 
Act. Even giving the provision the 
suggested interpretation, it could very well 
be argued that it implied a jurisdiction to 
certify a bargaining agent for all the 
employees in some of the operations of 
the employer on the principle that the 
greater includes the less. He was of the 
opinion, however, that quite apart from this 
section, the Act expressly conferred on the 
Board the authority it had exercised in this 
case. The Act specifically provided that 
the Board had authority to determine 
whether a bargaining unit was appropriate 
and that its decision on the question was 
final and conclusive. 


He considered that Section 12(9) could 
not be interpreted as counsel for the com- 
pany suggested. It was intended to provide 
for separate certification for all employees 
engaged in a particular trade in all the 
employer’s plants. The use of the words 
“in any trade” showed what the Legisla- 
ture intended in this subsection, and in- 
tepreted in this way the subsection had 
no application to the certification granted 
in this case. 


Another objection made by the company 
was that one of the plants should not have 
been included in the unit because there 
were no employees there at the time the 
certification order was made. His Lordship 
stated that the evidence did not support 
that claim. 

The company’s application to quash the 
Board’s order was dismissed. Re Canadian 
Canners (Western) Ltd. [1954] 4 DLR 78. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Watch-repairing is brought under British Columbia Apprenticeship Act 
New apprenticeship regulations are issued for two trades in Alberta 


Watch-repairing has been added to the 
schedule of trades under. the British 
Columbia Apprenticeship Act. 


Experienced sheet metal workers, painters 
and decorators in Alberta may now apply 
for certificates of qualification in their 
trades under the Apprenticeship Act. Per- 
sons over 21 years of age are now eligible 
to become apprentices in these trades. 

Further restrictions on the employment 


of minors on licensed premises were made 
in Nova Scotia. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The regulations under the Apprenticeship 
Act for the painting and decorating trade 
and for the sheet metal trade were replaced 
and now include provisions for the issue 
of certificates of qualification to persons on 
_the basis of their experience in the trade. 
An upper age limit for entering upon 
apprenticeship is no longer specified. 

New sections in the regulations for both 
the painting and decorating trade and the 
sheet. metal trade provide that certificates 
of qualification may-be issued, upon appli- 
cation, to persons engaged in either trade 
who are able to submit proof of proficiency 
and who have had at least four years’ 
qualifying experience before September 20, 
1954. However, unless a journeyman 
applies for such a certificate within 180 
days from that date, he will be required 
to take an examination. If he fails in the 
examination, he will be given appropriate 
standing as an apprentice and may then 
complete his training as an apprentice. 


Sixteen years continues to be the 
minimum age for an apprentice but there 
is no longer an upper age limit of 21 years. 

The rates of pay for apprentices are set 
as the same proportion of journeymen’s 
rates as under the previous regulations 
(L.G., 1949, p. 1572. and January 1954, 
ent? iy, 


The length of the apprenticeship period 
continues to be three and a half years, 
including the three months’ probationary 
period, for painting and decorating and 
four years, in addition to any probationary 
and basic training period, for the sheet 
metal trade. 

The regulations, approved on September 
20 by O.C. 1283-54 (painting and decorat- 
ing) and O.C. 1284-54 (sheet metal), were 
gazetted September 30. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship Act 


By an Order in Council of September 21, 
gazetted November 4, the trade of watch- 
repairing was added to Schedule A of the 
British Columbia Apprenticeship Act as 
one of the trades to which the Act applies. 
All contracts of apprenticeship in these 
trades must be made in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act. 


Nova Scotia Liquor Control Act 


A provision contained in amendments to 
the regulations under the Nova Scotia 
Liquor Control Act forbids the holder of 
a hotel dining room, hotel tavern or 
tavern licence to permit any person under 
21 years of age to handle or serve beer or 
wine. Another change is that the sections 
setting out the conditions of qualification 
for a tavern waiter’s licence now include 
the requirement that an applicant must be 
at least 21 years of age. 

Previously, the regulations merely pro- 
hibited the employment of minors in 
taverns or hotel taverns during hours of 
sale. The prohibition of their employment 
in hotel dining rooms is new. 

The amendments were made on August 30 
and gazetted October 18. 





Marcel Francq Resigns from Quebec Industrial Relations Commission 


Marcel Francq, labour representative on the Quebec Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion, last month announced his decision to resign from that provincial government body. 
A former president and secretary of the Quebec Federation of Labour CLLG); 
Mr. Franeq has served as a member of the Commission since 1951. 
The son and grandson of well-known labour leaders, he gave as the reason for his 
resignation his desire to play a more active part in the labour movement. He did not 


specify which union he intends to join. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Selected Decisions of Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1078, September 20, 1954 


Summary of Facts—The claimant, an 
employee of a rubber company, filed a 
renewal claim for benefit on November 26, 
1953, following a mass lay-off. 

According to his duly signed weekly 
reports (forms UIC 489), he continued to 
work for the above employer on November 
30) December 1.2.6, 4, 778 0and 01953, 
and reported “sick” from December 10, 
1953, the date on which he was admitted 
to a hospital for a hernia operation, until 
January 23, 1954, inclusive. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer found that the claimant had 
become incapable of work by reason of 
illness on a day in respect of which he was 
not entitled to benefit because of his being 
regularly employed by the same employer 
within the meaning of Section 37(1) (a) (1) 
of the Act on December 10, 1953. There- 
fore, he denied him the right to avail 
himself of the exemption afforded by sub- 
section (3) of Section 29 and disqualified 
him pursuant to subsection (1)(b) of the 
same section. 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to the court of 
referees on the ground that he had been 
misinformed by the local office manager 
regarding his right to draw unemployment 
insurance benefit and workmen’s compen- 
sation at the same time. 


The court of referees, after hearing his 
testimony that he had been misinformed by 
the local office of the Commission “regard- 
ing the non-compensable day prior to his 
operation for hernia”, decided that he was 
“entitled to the benefit of the doubt in 
this connection” and unanimously allowed 
his appeal. 


From this decision, the insurance officer 
appealed to the Umpire mainly on the 
following grounds: 


Ignorance of the law is no excuse but 
even had the claimant known that the first 
day of unemployment would be non-com- 
pensable and had postponed his operation 
until a day that would not affect his 
eligibility for sickness benefit that does not 
alter the facts. On his own admission he 
was ill on the first day of unemployment, a 
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day for which he was not entitled to benefit, 
and it is this fact that the court of referees 
overlooked.” 


The claimant also submitted a brief to 
the Umpire. 


Conclusions—The question which I am 
asked to decide is whether, on December 
10, 1953, the claimant fulfilled all the con- 
ditions of entitlement to benefit, except 
that he had become incapable of work 
because of illness or injury. 


Subsection (1) of Section 37 amongst 
other things and in substance provides that 
an insured person who is_ regularly 
employed by the same employer for a 
period of three days or less, consecutive 
or not, in a week, is not entitled to benefit 
for the first day of unemployment following 
that period in any claim week. 


In the present case, the claimant was 
laid off on November 25, 1953, and was 
employed by the same employer for five 
days in the week commencing on Novem- 
ber 30 and for three days in the week 
commencing on December 6. Under these 
circumstances, I find that the claimant was 
regularly employed by the same employer 
within the meaning of the Act in the 
latter-mentioned week and that, therefore, 
he was not entitled to benefit in respect of 
December 10, 1953, as it was the first day 
of unemployment following his three con- 
secutive days of employment in that week, 
namely, December 7, 8 and 9. 


Inasmuch as the claimant was admitted 
to a hospital for a hernia operation on 
December 10, 1953, it is now obvious that 
he became incapable of work on a day in 
respect of which he was not entitled to 
benefit and, therefore, could not avail him- 
self of the exemption afforded by subsec- 
tion (3) of Section 29 of the Act, which 
reads as follows: 


No person who has become entitled to 
receive benefit under this Act and who has 
afterwards, while his entitlement would 
otherwise continue, become incapable of work 
by reason of illness, injury or quarantine, 
shall, notwithstanding anything in this Act, 
be disqualified from receiving such benefit 
only by reason of such illness, injury or 
quarantine. 


The claimant’s contention that he was 
misinformed as to his rights by the 
manager of the local office is not substan- 
tiated by the evidence, and even if it 
were established that wrong information 
had been given to him, it would not affect 
the question at issue. His entitlement to 
benefit in respect of December 10, 1953, is 
based on facts, and notwithstanding my 
sympathy for the claimant, I have no alter- 
native but to adhere to these facts. 

The appeal is allowed. 


Decision CU-B 1081, September 20, 1954 


Summary of Facts—The claimant filed 
an application for benefit on May 17, 
1954, and stated therein that he had been 
employed as a pharmacist in a drug store 
at Edmonton, Alta., from September 1, 
1952, to May 15, 1954, when he voluntarily 
left because he planned to enter into 
business on his own account as a drug 
store proprietor in Drayton Valley, Alta. 


On May 25, 1954, he informed the local 
office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission that when he left the said 
employment on May 15, he was reasonably 
well assured that the building which he 
would use was to be available almost 
immediately, but he had since found that, 
owing to bad roads and a shortage of 
materials, it would not be ready for 
occupancy for two or three months, and as 
a consequence he was available for work 
in the meantime. 


On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit for an indefinite period 
as from May 17, 1954, on the ground that, 
having voluntarily left his employment to 
engage in business on his own account, he 
was considered to be not available for work 
within the meaning of Section 29(1)(b) of 
the Act. 

From the decision of the insurance 
officer, the claimant, on May 27, 1954, 
appealed to a court of referees, contending 
that he was available for work and, as 
avidence thereof, was seeking employment 
through a newspaper in Edmonton and the* 
local office of the Commission in that city. 
He also stated that there was some uncer- 
tainty whether his proposed business 
undertaking would ever materialize as up 
to that time no attempt had been made 
to construct the building. 

The court of referees, after hearing the 
claimant in Edmonton, Alta., on June 2, 
1954, by a majority finding maintained the 


decision of the insurance officer. The 
dissenting member of the court was of the 
opinion that the claimant had shown just 
cause for voluntarily leaving his employ- 
ment and that he was “now” available for 
work within the meaning of the Act. 


On June 10, 1954, in his appeal to the 
Umpire from the decision of the court of 
referees, the claimant stated that he had 
“given up the idea of going into business 
for (himself)” and that he expected to 
obtain employment as a pharmacist in the 
near future. 


Conclusions—The court of referees 
rightly found that the claimant had shown 
just cause for voluntarily leaving his 
employment on May 15, 1954, and that 
he was not available for work on the date 
on which he filed his claim for benefit. 


The claimant’s decision in February to 
quit his employment in May proved to 
have been a dubious step, but it seems 
that we would be ill-advised to penalize 
him for what can hardly be termed an 
error of judgment and could not be 
followed through chiefly because of an 
unfortunate and almost unforeseeable set 
of circumstances. 


He was not available for work on 
May 17, 1954, not so much because of 
his intention to commence a business on 
his own account, but chiefly because of 
the fact that, having left his employment 
to carry out such intention, he thereby 
showed that he was no longer interested in 
obtaining employment under a contract of 
service and/or that the time which he 
could now devote to this latter kind of 
work had no merchantable value in the 
labour market. 


However, the claimant’s statements of 
May 25 and May 27 seem to indicate that, 
for a reasonable period of time, he would 
again be interested in employment under a 
contract of service and would not be 
actively engaged in carrying out his busi- 
ness venture. As it is more than likely 
that, in a city of the size of Edmonton, 
employment could be obtained of the kind 
for which he had registered at the local 
office and advertised in a local newspaper, 
I am prepared to give him the benefit of 
the doubt as to his availability from the 
date of his last statement. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent that 
the claimant was available for work as 
from May 27, 1954, provided that he has 
fulfilled all the other requirements of the 
Act and the regulations thereunder. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Moderate decline during September in initial and renewal claims for 


benefit, statistics* 
There was a moderate decline in the 
number of initial and renewal claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit recorded 
during September but the total was con- 
siderably higher than of September 1953. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 109,548 claims 
were filed in local offices across Canada 
during September, compared with 112,659 
in August and 85,623 in September 1953. 

Ordinary claimants on the live Unem- 
ployment Insurance register on September 
30 numbered 187,745 (138,415 males and 
49,330 females), in comparison with 191,258 
(141,489 males and 49,769 females) on 
August 31 and 119,381 (85,089 males and 


34,292 females) on September 30, 1953. 
On September 30, short-time claimants 
totalled 23,661, while 3,011 were on 


temporary lay-off. 

Adjudicating officers disposed of 110,207 
initial and renewal claims during Septem- 
ber, entitlement to benefit being granted in 
90,798 cases. Of the 24,578 cases in which 
claimants were not entitled to benefit 
(this figure includes 5,169 cases of dis- 
qualification arising from revised claims), 
9314 were on behalf of claimants unable 
to satisfy the minimum _ contribution 
requirements. Chief reasons for disqualifi- 
cation were: “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause” 5,154 cases; “not 
unemployed” 2,394 cases; and “not capable 
of and not available for work’ 2,278 cases. 


New beneficiaries during September 
totalled 78,225, compared with 77,150 in 
August and 55,802 in September 1953. 

During September, $12,397,571 was paid 
in respect of 3,974,847 days (including 
74,121 disability days), in comparison with 





*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at back of book. 





show, but total much higher than year earlier 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, Increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


$12,066,717 and 3,921,598 days (including 
75,467 disability days) for August and 
$6,739,427 and 2,230,702 days (of which 
22,827 were disability days) for September 
1953. 


An estimated 158,923 beneficiaries received 
$2,754,045 in compensation for 880,389 days 
(of which 17,494 were disability days) 
during the week September 25-October 1, 
while during the week August 28-September 
3 an estimated 153,241 beneficiaries received 
$2,713,561 in compensation for 876,441 days 
(including 16,662 disability days). For the 
week of September 26-October 2, 1953, 
beneficiaries numbering 92,535 received 
$1,560,169 in compensation for 513,560 days 
(including 6,325 disability days). 

The average daily rate of benefit was 
$3.13 for the week September 25-October 1, 
$3.10 for the week August 28-September 3 
and $3.04 for the week September 26- 
October 2, 1953. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
September show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,271,421 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 


Fund since April 1, 1954. 


At September 30, employers registered 
numbered 264,855, an increase of 1,728 
during the month. 





Rock-Bottom Unemployment in New Zealand 


For more than a decade, persons registered as unemployed in New Zealand 
have usually numbered fewer than 100; most of these are unemployable. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during October 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


. During October the Department of Labour prepared 166 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 158 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 


unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 
' (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 

emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts # Aggregate Amount 
ere mremETOUUCIIONS (5. ct nme on foes vere 95 $160,950.00 
LESTE, « SIS)HGE (E/Ste aera ie eed aia ete ae 8 43,153.63 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 





legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 
The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 








with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during October 


During October the sum of $1,063.67 was collected from two employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the five employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Bishop Beckwith N S: Hennessy & Spicer Ltd, construction of dyke; Hennessy & 
Spicer Ltd, construction of drainage system. Between Portage la Prairie & St Francois- 
Xavier Man: John Lysenko and T R Clark, dyke construction along Assiniboine River. 
The Pas Man: J S Quinn Construction Co Ltd, construction of dam on Pasquia River. 
Near Elbow Sask: Prairie Construction Co Ltd, construction of conveyance system to 
conduct water from South Saskatchewan River to Buffalo Pound Lake. Near Hays Alta: 
A N Duff, excavating & enlarging 15 mile section of main canal on Bow River project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: Bedard-Girard Ltd, *instal- 
lation of fire alarm system. Tuft’s Cove 
N S&S: Parker Bros Ltd, exterior painting, 
Central Heating Plant. Val d’Or P Q: 
Paquin Construction Co Ltd, *repairs to 
foundations. Brockville Ont: Fort Con- 
struction & Equipment Ltd, construction 
of housing units, walks & drives. Clinton 
Ont: Bryers Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of housing units. Deep River 
Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction 
of school & services. Downsview Ont: 
Evans Contracting Co, site improvements. 
Ottawa Ont: Maurice Savard, interior 
redecoration, Strathcona Heights. Owen 
Sound Ont: John Inglis Co Ltd, *supply 
of hot water tanks. Pembroke Ont: M J 
Sulphur & Sons Ltd, construction of hous- 
ing units. Portage la Prairie Man: 
Bilodeau & Heath Co Ltd, construction of 
extension to school. Winnipeg Man: Peter 
Leitch Constructton Ltd, construction of 
CMHC regional office bldg. Saskatoon 
Sask: Norman H Woods & Assoc Ltd, 
landscaping. Calgary Alta: Poole Construc- 


tion Co Ltd, construction of housing units; 
Borger Bros Ltd, construction of roads, 
sewer & water services; Canadian Natural 
Gas Co Ltd, construction of gas distribu- 
tion system. Claresholm Alta: North West 
Electric Co Ltd, construction of electrical 
distribution system; Canadian Western 
Natural Gas Co, “*installation of gas 
distribution system. Cold Lake Alta: Mix 
Brothers Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of roads & drives to school. Hdmonton 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, extension & construction 
of auditorium to existing school. Penhold 
Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of housing units; Sunley Electric 
Co Ltd, construction of electrical distribu- 
tion system. Wainwright Alta: Burns & 
Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of school; Inland Gas & Oil 
Co, supply & installation of gas distribu- 
tion system. Prince George B C: Central 
Contractors Ltd, construction of housing 
unit. Vancouver B C: Holland Land- 
scapers, *landscaping. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford Basin N 8: Fundy Construction 
Co Ltd, repair to underground heating dis- 
tribution system, new area; Fundy Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, repair to underground heat- 
ing distribution system, old area. Chatham 
N B: Modern Construction Ltd, rehabili- 
tation of underground steam distribution 
system; W R MclLaughlin Ltd, construc- 
tion of bldgs, including access roads, drain- 
age & fencing. Casey P Q: A Janin & Co 
Ltd, construction of bldgs. Hull P Q: 
Universal Electric, rewiring & relighting of 
Armoury. Lachine PQ: Charles Duranceau 
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Ltee, construction of addition to naval test 
plant. Longuewl P Q: Walter G Hunt Co 
Ltd, construction of pump house, water 
storage tank, etc, for fire protection system. 
Valcartier P Q: Napoleon Trudel & Fils 
Ltee, construction of lecture training bldg, 
garage & guard house. Vulle La Salle P Q: 
Francis Hankin Co Ltd, construction of 
incinerator. Clinton Ont: Warren Bitu- 
minous Paving Co Ltd, construction of 
concrete curbs & sidewalks & asphalt 
surfacing roads & parking area. Cobourg 
Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 


construction of lighting system & re-surfac- 
ing of hardstanding areas, 26 COD. North 
Bay Ont: Bennett-Pratt Ltd, construction 
of additions & modifications to two 
hangars. Uplands Ont: H J McFarland 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads 
& parking areas. MacDonald Man: Tallman 
Construction Co Ltd, station road repairs. 
Dundurn Sask: Piggott Construction Ltd, 
construction of Ordnance ammunition 
magazines & services. Edmonton Alta: 
Northwestern Utilities Ltd, extension of 


natural gas distribution system; Mannix- 
O’Sullivan Paving Co Ltd, repairs & sur- 
facing of station roads & construction of 
curb. Namao Alta: P W Graham & Sons 
Ltd, construction of guard house. Penhold 
Alta: Alexander Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of underground steam distribu- 
tion service. Wainwright Alta: Provincial 
Engineering Ltd, construction of fire alarm 
system. Comox B C: C J Oliver Ltd, con- 
struction of roads & parking areas. 


Building & Maintenance 


Summerside P E TI: Richards-Wilcox 
Canadian Co Ltd, repairs to steel doors 
of hangars. Moncton N B: New Brunswick 
Wire Fence Co Ltd, construction of security 
fencing, Lakeburn Detachment, No 5 
Supply Depot. Sherbrooke P Q: Allied 
Building Services Ltd, cleaning, repointing, 
repairs & waterproofing, Belvedere Armoury. 
Barriefield Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 
installation of wall tile replacement. Camp 
Borden Ont: Brant Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of concrete floors, drill halls. 
Downsview Ont: H H Sutton, grading, 
seeding & sodding. Falconbridge Ont: 
H H Sutton, grading, seeding & sodding. 
Ottawa Ont: Automatic Sprinkler Co of 


Canada Ltd, installation of sprinkler 
system in bldg 7, Victoria Island; Shore 
& Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, supply & 
construction of steelox type storage bldg 
& outside services, CSRDE. Rockcliffe 
Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of underground steam dis- 
tribution system extensions. Trenton Ont: 
W A Moffatt Co, application of bonded 
roof on hangar No 8. Chilliwack B C: 
R H Neven Co Ltd, interior painting, 
RCSME. Ladner B C: Columbia Bitu- 
lithic Ltd, repair & flush coating of roads. 
Sea Island B C: C J Oliver Ltd, permanent 
sub-floor replacement in bldgs. 


Department of Defence Production 
Bedford N S: Purdy Bros, retubing water tube boilers, Central Heating Plant, Magazine. 
Toronto Ont: Robert Simpson Co Ltd, interior decoration of main house at RCAF 
Station, 1107 Ave Road. Esquimalt B C: G H Wheaton Ltd, renovations & alterations, 
Bldg #38, HMCS “Venture”; Griffin & Orpwood Ltd, installation of steam heating 
system in Bldg #38, HMCS “Venture”. Yellowknife NWT: A Mitchell, interior painting 
of Army bldgs. 


Department of Justice 
St Vincent de Paul P Q: Labrador Construction Co Ltd, erection of administrative 
offices bldg, A-12; Labrador Construction Co Ltd, construction of farm dormitory bldg, 
B-16. Kingston Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, demolition & reconstruction of dome, bldg 
B-1. Stony Mountain Man: Claydon Construction Co, erection of boiler house. 


National Harbours Board 

Three Rivers Harbour P Q: Page Equipment & Construction Co Ltd, paving at 

section 3. 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 

Baddeck N S: M R Chappell, construc- & heating plant. Waterton Lakes National 
tion of museum bldg. Near Neils Harbour Park Alta: Wm Tomchuk, construction of 
N S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, surfac- structural steel reinforced concrete bridge 
ing of 19-5 miles of Cabot Trail, Cape & highway approaches thereto over Belly 


Breton Highlands National Park. Quebec 
City P Q: Magloire Cauchon Ltd, repairs 
to substructure of Dufferin Terrace. St 
Lawrence Islands National Park Ont: A F 
Simpson, construction of warden’s residence 
& detached garage, Mallorytown Landing. 
Lower Fort Garry Man: A M Tallman, 
construction of parking lot. Banff National 
Park Alta: Larwill Construction Co, con- 
struction of combined caretaker’s residence 


River, Chief Mountain Highway. Kootenay 
National Park B C: H C Davies, replace- 
ment of Hawk Creek Bridge, Banff- 
Windermere Highway; Stange Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of concrete block 
garage at new maintenance compound. 
Mount Revelstoke National Park B C: 
Miller Cartage & Contracting Ltd, con- 
struction of access road. Yoho National 
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Park B C: The Square M Construction 
Ltd, construction of superstructure for steel 
truss bridge over Kicking Horse River, 


Yoho Valley Road. Fort Smith N W T: 
Yukon Construction Co, construction of 
houses. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Allied Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs & painting, HMCS Dockyard. 
Rustica Harbour Fete RPA Blyth 
harbour development. Souris P E I: County 
Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Valleyfield Nfld: Gulf Maritime Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of wharf. Arisag 
N S: Tidewater Construction Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Bridgewater N S: Acadia Con- 
struction Ltd, reconstruction of town wharf. 
Fourchu N 8: Campbell & MclIsaac, wharf 
repairs. Long Cove N 8: L G Rawding 
Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Pzctou 
N S: W C Wetmore Division of Ferguson 
Industries, construction of boiler house & 
installation of heating equipment in freight 
shed, Pier “C”. Sydney N S: M F Mac- 
Lean, general repairs & painting, Admin- 
istration Bldg, Old Naval Base. Yarmouth 
N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, erec- 
tion of public bldg. Hdmundston N B: 
Guay Construction Co, alterations & 
improvements, public bldg. Fredericton 
N B: J E Wilson Roofing Co Ltd, copper 


roof & insulation “J” Division, RCMP 
Headquarters Bldg. Richibucto N_ B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, wharf 


repairs (public wharf). Gatineau P Q: Wm 
D’Aoust Construction Ltd, additions & 
alterations to public bldg. L’Anse Millerand 
P Q: Les Entreprises de l’Est Ltee, break- 
water extension. Lauzon P @: Geo T 
Davie & Sons Ltd, *construction of scows. 
Les Eboulements P Q: Captain Maurice 
Desgagne, extension & repairs to break- 
water. Montreal P Q: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, 
interior painting, custom examining ware- 
house, 400 Youville & 105 McGill Sts. 
Mount Royal P Q: Leeds Construction Ltd, 
erection of postal station. New Carlisle 
(Marsh Creek) P Q: Bertrand Berthelot, 
harbour improvements. Rimouski P Q: 
Allmo Paving Ltd, reconstruction of paving 
of wharf. Riviere du Loup P Q: J P Porter 
Co Ltd, *dredging; J O Lambert Inc, erec- 
tion of public bldg. St Denis sur Richelieu 
P Q: Tracy Construction Inc, wharf recon- 
struction. Belle River Ont: Detroit River 
Construction Ltd, training wall extension. 
Hamilton Ont: Frid Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements, pile clusters, Ter- 


minal Wharves Nos 1 & 2. Kingston Ont: 
Thos L Grooms Construction Ltd, elevator 
installation, Chown Bldg. Kingsville Ont: 
R A Blyth, harbour improvements (steel 
sheet pile wall, boat landings & dredging). 
Otiawa Ont: Universal Electric, street light- 
ing, Tunney’s Pasture; Jean Lavoie, con- 
struction of office & residence, Central 
Experimental Farm; Jean Lavoie, construc- 
tion of poultry laying house, Central 
Experimental Farm; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, 
modernization of two passenger elevators, 
Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Leopold 
Beaudoin Construction Ltd, new cornice & 
alterations to roof of Laurentian Bldg; A 
Amyot & J E Amyot, alterations for 
Department of Mines & Technical Surveys, 
Labelle Bldg. Toronto Ont: J A Watt Co 
Ltd, electrical installation & lighting of 
RCMP offices, 3 Sullivan St; O’Hearn & 
Sons, interior painting of Parcel Post Bldg, 
Fleet & York Sts; Evan S Martin Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of office parti- 
tions; ete,’ Postal) Stations “Qs JohneD 
St Clair Ltd, interior painting, Postal 
Terminal “A”. Wheatley (Muddy Creek) 
Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Windsor Ont: Luigi De 
Apollonia, alterations, painting, etc, Coral 
Gables Bldg. Winnipeg Man: Vulcan Iron 
& Engineering Ltd, *construction of scows 
(one for dredge No 205 at Selkirk & one 
for dredge No 210 at Winnipegosis). Fort- 
a-la-Corne Sask: C A Jacobson, construc- 
tion of nursing station. “Camrose Alta: 
E M Cleve (Lloydminster) Ltd, erection 
Of ppublic=bldg: ) BoldPomt) BeG * in Kk 
Creelman Co Ltd, float renewal. Coal 
Harbour, Jeune Landing & Quatsino B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf extension 
& repairs. Maude Island B C: McKenzie 
Barge & Derrick Co Ltd, repairs to dam. 
Prince Rupert B C: Northwest Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of Doctor’s resi- 
dence, Miller Bay Hospital. Vancouver 
BC: CJ Seamer & Sons Ltd, repairs & 
part interior painting of federal bldg. 
Wilkam Head B C: Ove Pedersen, general 
repairs & exterior painting, etc, at various 
bldgs, Quarantine Station. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Montreal P Q: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, Piggott Construction Co Ltd & 
Peacock & McQuigge Ltd, excavation of channel & construction of dyke between stations 
124:00 and 200:00, Lachine Section of St Lawrence Seaway. 


(Continued on page 1774) 
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Working Conditions 


Shift Work in Canadian Manufacturing 


Fewer than one-quarter of 6,385 manufacturing establishments surveyed 
reported regular shift work but they employed almost two-thirds of 
the 800,000 workers covered. Payment of differentials common practice 


Fewer than one-quarter of the manu- 
facturing establishments included in the 
Survey of Working Conditions in April 
1953 reported regular shift work opera- 
tions. However, these establishments in- 
cluded most of the largest plants covered 
by the survey and employed almost two- 
thirds of the 800,000 workers in the survey. 
Another 7 per cent of the plants indicated 
having shift work on an occasional basis; 
these employed 9 per cent of the workers. 


The survey, conducted by the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, showed that the payment of shift 
differentials was a common practice, being 
reported by 86 per cent of those plants 
which reported shift work. However, there 
was considerable variation in the amount 
of differentials. 


Extent of Shift Work 


Most workers do not like to work during 
other than normal daytime hours. How- 
ever, in some industries, shift work is, for 
one reason or another, unavoidable. It is 
sometimes the most efficient way to utilize 
expensive capital equipment or machinery, 
especially where extra cost 1s involved in 
stopping and starting such machinery. This 
was illustrated during the depression years 
by mills which operated round the clock 
for fewer days per week instead of reduc- 
ing the number of shifts per day. The type 
of process, the nature of raw materials used, 
seasonal influences, general market condi- 
tions, or a combination of these and other 
reasons make up the determining factors in 
the use of shift work. 

There is considerable variation in the 
scheduling of shift work. In the so-called 
“continuous process” industries such as pulp 
and paper and primary iron and steel, a 
24-hour sequence is usually followed, 
ordinarily three shifts of equal length. 
Where only two shifts are scheduled, the 
second shift may cover late afternoon and 
evening, following immediately after the 
day shift; alternatively, it may not begin 
until later in the evening, with night hours 


corresponding to those worked during the 
day (8 am. to 5 p.m. and 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. 
is a common practice). 

The incidence of shift work varies con- 
siderably among the manufacturing indus- 
tries. The proportion of establishments 
reporting regular shift work ranged from 
less than 4 per cent in the tobacco products 
eroup (employing a similar proportion of 
plant employees) to 75 per cent of the 
establishments in the rubber industry with 
92 per cent of the total employees. Other 
eroups with a high incidence of shift work 
are: paper products, textiles, non-metallic 
minerals, chemical products, and iron and 
steel. 

Only in one group was there a high 
incidence of occasional shift work: elec- 
trical apparatus and supplies, with 19 per 
cent of the establishments, employing 20 
per cent of the workers, reporting this 
practice. 

Details by 17 subdivisions of the manu- 
facturing group are given in the accom- 
panying table. 


Types of Shift Differential 


Premium pay in compensation for the 
inconvenience of working undesirable hours 
is prevalent in manufacturing. Of almost 
2,000 establishments which reported shift 
work, 86 per cent reported payment of 
differentials. 

In a large majority of cases payment of 
differentials was on a cents-per-hour basis. 
However, percentage and time differentials 
applied in a small number of cases and a 
few establishments reported a flat amount 
per shift. 

Percentage differentials are tied to the 
wage rate of the individual worker. This 
means the higher the wage rate the greater 
the differential; thus existing occupational 
percentage differentials in wage rates are 
retained in premium pay for night work. 
This is not so in cents-per-hour differ- 
entials. This type of shift or night 
premium tends to narrow the percentage 
differentials existing between occupational 
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categories; for example, if a 5-cent-per- 
hour differential applies equally to a $1- 
per-hour wage rate and a $2 rate, it is 
actually 5 per cent of the worker’s rate in 
the first case but only 24 per cent in the 
second. 


The least commonly reported type of 
differential is the time differential. This, 
in most cases, takes the form of a full 
shift’s pay for less than a full shift’s work. 
If the regular shift is eight hours, an 
employee, under this system, might for 
example be required to work only 74 hours 
but be paid for the full eight hours. 


The survey question on shifts sought to 
differentiate between the establishments 
where the operation was three shifts, 
establishments operating on two shifts and 
establishments where differentials are paid 
on the basis of “work performed during 
specified hours”. 

The following is a breakdown of plants 
and workers according to the manner in 
which differentials were reported to be 
paid: 











Total 
Estab- Non- 
lishments|} Office 
Em- 
ployees 

Sunv.eve © Overdcewreadaasneek oto. , 085 802,377 

Percentage reporting shift work..... 31 7a 
(Regular or occasional) 

Percentage reporting differentials. . 27 67 
(1) For three-shift operation..... iit 38 
(2) For two-shift operation...... 12 19 
(3) For work performed between 

ADECINOGNOUTS§a4occ.s coun ce. 4 10 


The size of shift differential generally 
varies according to whether the worker is on 
an afternoon or an evening shift; but this is 
not always so. Among plants reporting two- 
shift operations there was no significant 


Differentials 


variation in the size of differential paid by 
firms that worked their second shift in the 
afternoon and those that worked it at 
night. Graded differentials between second 
and third shift were common in plants 
which operated three shifts. However, it 
was found that where a fairly substantial 
differential was paid for work on the 
second shift, there was likely to be no 
increase for work on the third. 

Where percentage differentials are paid, 
these are usually either 10 or 15 per cent. 
Percentage differentials are common in the 
printing industry. 


Three-shift Operations—Some 650 manu- 
facturing establishments employing a total 
of 288,000 workers reported payment of 
differentials for the second shift of a three- 
shift operation. More than one-third of 
these, employing 29 per cent of the 
workers, indicated payment of 5 cents per 
hour. Next in prominence was 3 cents per 
hour, with 18 per cent of the plants (20 
per cent of the workers) reporting this 
amount. 

For the third shift of a three-shift oper- 
ation, 5 cents per hour was, again, the most 
commonly reported differential. Of more 
than 700 establishments (with 306,000 
employees) reporting differentials for the 
third shift, 82 per cent gave premium pay 
of 5 cents per hour. Seven cents per hour 
or higher was also commonly reported for 
this shift. 

A percentage distribution of plants and 
workers according to the differential paid 
in establishments reporting premium pay- 
ments for second and third shifts is shown 
in the table at the bottom of this page. 

The practice of paying graduated differ- 
entials was commonly reported where a 
three-shift operation was in effect. An 
analysis of 524 establishments which 
reported a differential of 2 to 10 cents per 








Three Shift Operations 





Reporting Percentage Differentials...................+--++> 
Le ROL Hine? OME o a eneaioo degen ceBonene ooduiDenD DoGn uo. 


Total number reporting differentials...............-.+. 


Second Third 
(or afternoon (or Night 
Shift) Shift) 
Est. Empl. ae ae 
% % 0 
ee weet ee * 90 ° 93 ° 87 88 
> eh, Seer oe oe 26 5 6 
pe Pee ah 6 if 1 1 
DR WS 84 29 32 vate 
ra eieetat kos ees 22 24 32 38 
a Spee 5 8 Se 3 6 10 ila 
SO SF & 1 6 5 
jy Meese Bia TN 8 6 11 10 
SER, oc ee: 2 1 2 2 
ere heed a eek 651*|} 288,054 704* 306,514 








* The difference between the totals for second and third shifts is explained by the fact that some establishments 


reported a differential for the third shift only. 
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hour on the second shift shows that when 
the second shift differential is less than 5 
cents, a higher amount is usually paid on 
the third shift. However, if the second 
shift differential is 5 cents or higher, the 
tendency is for the same differential to be 
paid on the third. The following table 
gives a distribution of the 524 establish- 
ments according to the cents per hour 
differentials reported on both second and 
third shifts: 








Straight Night Differential — Straight 
night differentials are not based on the shift 
as such but usually apply for all work 
performed between designated hours. 

In some cases the period to which such 
differentials apply may cut across two 
shifts. Where a differential, for instance, 
is paid “for work performed between 7 p.m. 
and 7 a.m.”, a person working a 4 to 12 
shift would earn a differential between the 
hours of 7 and 12. Similarly, a worker on 


Third Shift Differential (Cents per Hour) 

















Second Shift Differential ——- Total 
02 03 04 05 06 .07 08 | .09 | 10 
Number of Establishments 
Cents per Hour— 

=) I eat, a RM Ne n'y rh Bel ARE tc ap 2 27 2 Lit pak Seat Clete a lug tecer tiie earl et oe 32 
1O338 o& ioe cee. Gees See ae ee eee nce Syeh lane 3 Beat 95 7 2 TP i everacs 7 118 
PSP): Re dare ae en Te PS Fe oh GL A No an a ae Sia RE 14 3 10 PAM be 5 bs 37 
1) DRE he MEO Eaeee tA Seen en eae eee, | Samm a |  R2| e e WOW ose. 63 OR ee oe 32 211 
Osea oR Ere er Pe RS Se Be cy AR oe SA a (os Al MIMDR l lene cen nay 34 1 12 3 1 51 
SOT bc cetcteecus i Mer Nene oh ea ce OP a ae aac apes cea rael eee Rec eeme ee aees 28 4 11 6 49 
OB Nee acc a Ae Seen Ey etter Le Rie AE 3 (eRe | (Seca ai fc | Aes ee || i | ees cba 2 3 
Oe RU hs ee he Ry cn Na Ses A IS chs | csi oe teT Ee || eo | eer a | | ar te A east 8 
C0 eee A nn eS SE ee en ey Sere Ore en YR MRE eee cei ai Soc Gel emotes ll ecuac nile: Gime 15 15 
Totailet: tas 2 tts 26 Se ee ee ee 2 33 10 | 208 55 97 37 24 63 524 


Two-shift Operations—The second shift 
of a two-shift operation may be scheduled 
for afternoons (often from 4 p.m. to 12 
midnight) or may be straight night shift 
beginning during the after supper hours and 
ending early the following morning. Of the 
298 establishments reporting premium pay- 
ment for afternoon shift of a two-shift 
operation, about one-third reported a 5- 
cent-per-hour differential; these establish- 
ments employed about 17,000 workers. 
Almost 500 establishments reported differ- 
ential pay for second shift when it is 
worked entirely at night, and again 5 cents 
per hour was the most common amount. 
However, about 8 per cent of the 498 
establishments reported a 7-cent-per-hour 
premium and 13 per cent reported 10 cents 
per hour extra. A distribution of plants 
and employees by size of differential 
reported for two-shift operations follows: 





Reporhineseercentaser) unerentic laser nae 
ReportingtO ther gee ctor a eee ae 


Total number reporting differentials................... 
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the midnight to 8 a.m. shift would earn 
premium pay for the hours between mid- 
night and 7 a.m. 


Of the 237 establishments (77,000 
employees) which reported this method of 
differential payment the largest proportion 
(28 per cent) reported 5 cents per hour; 
these establishments employed only 17 per 
cent of the workers. However, almost 19 
per cent of the 237 establishments employ- 
ing 36 per cent of the workers reported a 
7-cent differential. Ten cents was reported 
by 26 establishments (14 per cent of the 
workers in plants reporting general night 
differentials). Another 15 per cent of the 
establishments reported percentage differ- 
entials, 10 per cent being the most common 
figure. 








Two-Shift Operations 


When second shift | When second shift 
is in afternoon is at night 


Est. Empl. Est. Empl. 
% % % % 
See Eee iat 77 84 72 75 
steht eanone 2 1 il 1 
MR er oe ae 3 2 1 1 
es AOR IN cokes 35 26 ae 35 
PA oh Ree ee 20 26 19 24 
Le eee eu aicat 14 12 13 9 
Seats he Oe. 3 17 5 5 
Rm eee erin tee ke 17 12 24 23 
5 ee se 6 4 4 2 
POL IASG RD Hae 298 63, 494 498 96,071 


Rise in Wage Rate Index, 1952-53 


General average rose 4-6 per cent, from 127-7 to 133-6, between 
Oct. 1,1952, and Oct. 1, 1953. Increase previous year was 7-2 per cent 


The general average index of wage rates 
rose from 127-7 to 133-6 (1949100) in 
the year between October 1, 1952, and 
October 1, 1953. This increase of 4-6 per 
cent is not as great a percentage gain as 
the 7-2-per-cent increase that occurred 
between 1951 and 1952. 

The table on this and the following page, 
in addition to the general average index, 
lists the index numbers of wage rates for 
the eight main industrial divisions and 
important subdivisions from 1949 to 1953. 

The series of index numbers of wage 
rates has been revised this year, as follows: 


the base year has been changed from 1939 
to 1949; the coverage of industries has been 
extended; the classification of industries has 
been modified to bring it closer to the 
Standard Industrial Classification used by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; the 
method of calculating the index numbers 
has undergone some revision. 


More complete details of the revision 
will be given in the introduction to the 
annual report, Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, 1958. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1949-1953 
(Rates in 1949=100) 
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1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
of aye 100-0 97-0 109-6 133-3 135-5 
sy eiere 100-0 94-0 105-3 133-5 135-2 
Bro 100-0 110-0 127-8 132:7 136-9 
AAG 100-0 105-6 118-3 128-2 129-7 
atta 100-0 106-8 121-6 130-1 132-3 
Jabs 100-0 106-4 116-8 120-4 120-7 
wasters 100-0 107-0 124-5 136-1 139-4 
stat: 100- 102-8 111-1 124-0 124-0 
aes 100-0 106-1 120-3 128-4 134-6 
stat 100-0 104-6 117-5 125-1 131-2 
Reine 100-0 106-1 125-4 129-6 136-3 
bss) 100-0 104-3 115-8 122-1 127-9 
searsie 100-0 101-0 112-1 120-6 118-3 
Bore 100-0 101-3 113-6 118-5 121-4 
ee 100-0 105-8 123-3 132-3 143-4 
statis 100-0 106-4 120-4 128-9 135-9 
steps 100-0 105-7 115°5 125-2 130-6 
ee 100-0 105-2 LIN o 131-9 148-1 
Aotss 100-0 107-3 117-4 126-3 137-2 
sae 100-0 109-6 135-1 141-0 152-0 
Soin 100-0 105-4 124-3 127-4 134-9 
antsy 100-0 103-7 115-3 123-2 129-9 
Velaks 100-0 103-3 114-9 123-7 129-9 
BS 100-0 105-2 116-9 121-3 129-9 
acre 100-0 106-7 117-6 125-0 128-1 
ner 100-0 106-1 117-1 127-5 128-7 
Scio 100-0 106-7 120-8 126-2 131-6 
Hayes 100-0 107-7 115-7 120-1 124-3 
seins 100-0 103°5 112-8 119-6 124-9 
susteyi 100-0 105-3 Le 6 124-7 130-3 
ye ai 100-0 104-0 116-9 124-9 130-0 
Setar 100-0 101-5 118-6 121-4 133-0 
ays 100-0 111-2 118-7 126-8 129-0 
eacees 100-0 99-2 103-2 112-0 113-4 
rag 100-0 98-4 101-0 110-8 110-9 
i oee 100-0 OORT 104-5 112-7 115-0 
Sis» 100-0 106-0 118-9 124-0 132-6 
efaaes 100-0 103-4 107-4 111-4 118-1 
eho 100-0 107-1 120-5 128-4 131-4 
ales 100-0 106-0 119-8 127-0 131-7 
aciats 100-0 108-4 123-4 132-3 133-4 
Antec 100-0 104°7 113-7 NA} arf 126-0 
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Industry 1949 1950 
Paper*Productateece. cae cokes ect ito SEM ere SORT IS «es Sees 100-0 105-6 
Paper DOxesaNdicOn talners ssa ie ree eo a eee erie sre ae 100-0 102-3 
Ply and paper iceccrertes ci ites eee ote eee aes et eee 100-0 106-2 
Ego one OI Ac a ah Med POE TOR RAMEE LD OR a CO Ct 2 os | a ty 100-0 105-3 
INGWSDPINGS. t cee aes hind. tee SR Oe aE eee 100-0 105-3 
Panerovber thanimewspnlit sas nee ete rare 100-0 107-4 
Printing, Publishing, and Allied Industries................... 100-0 108-1 
A [ovens sywnolnlal ect AA St es FA AS oi bh. ao cig an Geman ote 100-0 107-6 
Darly, NEWSDADErS: says « «ic, Sama oS oa eon iene 100-0 109-0 
Iron‘and Steel’ Products.ce: Were ee ee ae cae ee 100-0 107-3 
Apriculture lump lem Cnits yas eek ae leetace tenel ceteris eee 100-0 110-8 
leatine and cookinssappara busses: mee tere darren cia. mers 100-0 107-7 
Household, office, store, and industrial machinery.......... 100-0 106-3 
IEYOM Cas tina's = Bn kacct aicsec ares dest etc eee crer etch ee ee eaten cs tees 100-0 107:9 
Machine shop productses anit. teeta ae reine acer 100-0 108-6 
Primary aronandisteel., .aaysete nae ee eee oe es 100-0 106-0 
Sheet metaliproducts. 446 cece eee ee oe eee 100-0 106-7 
AUranspor ta tlonwe.q Wip im en tame tamer eter rater iiereneriereiret tate ae iere 100-0 104-9 
Aircratt and: DArGS lta, tesco. setettcrs Obie are corel eae are: 100-0 105-8 
AUTO LEDAIT ANG. CATACeS 1s pra eer eerste eT nae ni tee 100-0 106-3 
Motor:vehicles. 0-53 Sea aoe eee rae ae ear 100-0 105-2 
Motor vehicle parts and accessorieS..............ceeeeceeees 100-0 106-1 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment..................-05- 100-0 102-3 
Shipbuldine and reps irin oe aeirisrs tee eee een en eee 100-0 102-8 
Brass and Copper Productssaenemss tenant hee 100-0 109-9 
HlectricalApparatus and puppliess-epss nie cee eta eee 100-0 106-1 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment................ 100-0 106-9 
Radiosvand radiotparts. aac Ore eee cc cate ete ts eae 100-0 106-3 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and miscellaneous electrical 
DIOGUCTS, PES eee coe Sepa ree tate eke eine eae 100-0 105-9 
Clay Products ac. ts pees 2 ee ee Pee On a eee 100-0 105-7 
Petroleum Renninsyandseroducte seneaeree eee ckietcee eae 100-0 107-2 
Chemical Products het sia hss cece e car eee tye eae eee 100-0 107-9 
Acids: alkalis; andisaltshs, .eect is oars aera bts seein eee: 100-0 107-2 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations................. 100-0 109-7 
iPsimts and: varnishes’... hears oe aes oe ore ars SER 100-0 106-2 
Dursble:Goods!, .4 sere ocd oe ne ecient eee 100-0 106-6 
INon=DurableiG oodspas saat usenet ays ae ee 100-0 105-6 
Construction (Buildings and Structures only).............. 100-0 104-8 
Transportation, Storage, and Communication.............. 100-0 105-5 
FEADSDOLUATION’.< xen set iOe ere sehen is ete ake orleans ar nee eee 100-0 105-7 
PCEATUTAIU WAYS ate she verte. ciate SO Lear tect arent peers ace: 100-0 105-1 
Urban and suburban transportation systems................ 100-0 107-3 
(Cruck transportation. terete ee eee rere 100-0 105-6 
Water transportation... 4.998 sated. See Pr er sie ot 100-0 108-9 
Storage (Terminal grain elevators only)...................... 100-0 104-1 
Communications (helephone onl ya) see aaneee ee aoe een ie 100-0 104-8 
Electric Light ‘and Power. :..2-6: ese <5 ee er oo 100-0 107-1 
TEP AC 2ehi5 Sah irk I OT ae ee th eee 100-0 106-9 
Wiholesaleri radon. i pete tinct weeds «ice eee ita aac yee 100-0 107-4 
etal “Ere de Peis: Aaah ee oy ey ee ee ie 100-0 106-7 
Personal 'ServiCe.. (2:1. 29se ie siete aa ato oe ests sis 100-0 102-9 
eA TIES scot ee BS eo es CE Oe OEE Rene te eee oe 100-0 104-0 
RES tA UAT TS Pe etn Tee Ie eu ais ato RE ale, cote tatoos hove feze 100-0 102-7 
Gremeral A Verage:5<ce PAae Ne aide eee akc A een ne 100-0 105-5 
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130-8 
123-3 
125-8 
122-9 


133-6 


; 1 Includes Wood Products; Iron and Steel Products; Transportation Equipment; Brass and Copper Products; Elec- 
trical Apparatus and Supplies; Clay Products. Non-Durable Goods includes the remaining manufacturing industries. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, November 1, 1954 


The consumer price 
unchanged for the second consecutive 
month during October. At November 1 it 
stood at 116-8, the same as at September 1 
and October 1. 

During the month, foods decreased to 
113-4 from 113-8 as lower prices for most 
meats, coffee, eggs and citrus fruits proved 
more important than increases in tea and 
fresh and canned vegetables. Further 
scattered decreases in all components of 
the clothing series lowered this index to 
108-2 from 108-4, while household operation 
moved to 117-2 from 117-3, reflecting slight 
decreases in fuel, furniture and electrical 
appliances. Floor coverings and utensils 
and equipment were somewhat higher in 
this group. 

The shelter component advanced 0-4 
per cent to 127:9 from 127-4 following 
further advances in both rent and home- 
ownership components. Higher theatre 
admission fees, coupled with increases in 
some personal care services, were largely 
responsible for a change in the index for 
other commodities and services to 118-2 
from 117-9. Automobile operation was 
slightly lower as gasoline prices eased at 
a number of centres. 

The index one year earlier (November 2, 
1953) was 116-2. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 113-4; shelter 125-0, 
clothing 110-3, household operation 117-4 
and other commodities and services 116-3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, October 1, 1954 


Five of the ten consumer price indexes 
for regional cities advanced between 
September 1 and October 1; the other five 
declined. Food indexes were lower in seven 
cities and higher in three. 

Shelter indexes registered further increases 
as rents advanced in nine of the ten 
centres. With the exception of Saint John 
and Regina, where clothing prices are 
collected only quarterly, all cities recorded 
lower clothing indexes. Substantial declines 
in fur coats combined with decreases for 
women’s and girls’ cloth coats, women’s 
suits, men’s suits, slacks and work shirts 
were mainly responsible. Household oper- 
ation series were unchanged in six cities, 
higher in three and lower in one as scattered 
changes were reported in most centres. 
The most significant change in this group 
was an advance in telephone rates in 
Ottawa. 


index remained 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6 at back of book. 


Increases in health services and drugs, 
and higher local transit fares in Vancouver, 
were predominant among changes in the 
other commodities and services series. 
Indexes for this group were higher in eight 
cities and unchanged in two. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September 1 and October 
1 were as follows: Vancouver +0:5 to 
118-6; Montreal +0-4 to 117-0; Ottawa 
+0:4 to 117-3; Toronto +0:1 to 118-9; 
Saskatoon-Regina -+0-1 to 115-2; St. 
John’s —0:4 to 103-07; Halifax —0-2 to 
114-6; Winnipeg —0-2 to 115-5; Saint 
John —0:1 to 117-6; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0-1 to 115-6. 


Wholesale Prices, October 1954 


A decrease in the animal products sec- 
tion was mainly responsible for the drop 
in Canada’s general wholesale price index 
to 214-3 in October from 215-3 in the 
preceding month. This was the lowest level 
reached by the index since July 1950 and 
compares with last year’s October figure 
of 220.4. 


The animal products sub-group index 
declined to 221-9 from 228-9 in September. 
Losses in hog and pork product prices 
contributed substantially to lower indexes 
for livestock and fresh and cured meats. 
Hog prices, which have moved steadily 
lower over the past five months, were about 
30 per cent below those of October 1953. 


In the textiles group, decreases in worsted 
and woollen cloth, domestic and imported 
raw wool, raw cotton, cotton knit goods, 
woollen hosiery and cotton yarns were 
partially offset by an advance in cotton 
fabrics, to net a decline of 0-3 per cent to 
229°3 from 230-1. 


Price declines in crude oil and petroleum 
products in western Canada were respon- 
sible for easing the non-metallics index 0-1 
per cent to 175-7 from 175-9. 

The vegetable products group advanced 
0-2 per cent to 194-6 from 194-2. 

Non-ferrous metals as a group rose 0:2 
perseent. to; 1168" Sicirom, 168-1... Inthe 
chemicals group, moderate gains in tartaric 
acid and paint materials combined to raise 
the index 0-2 per cent to 177-1 from 176-7. 

Tron and steel products edged up to 212-3 
from 212-2. Slightly higher mid-month 
values for the United States dollar were 
reflected in prices for newsprint, cedar 





+On base 1951—100. 
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shingles and sulphite woodpulp, which 
moved the wood products index to 289-1 
from 289-0. 


Canadian farm product prices _ at 
terminal markets moved down 1:5 per cent 
to an index level of 201-1 from 204-1 in 
September. Animal products registered a 
loss of 2 per cent to 240°5 from 245-5, 
reflecting lower prices for hogs, lambs, 
western steers and calves, eastern eggs, 
eastern cheese milk and western raw wool. 
Small increases occurred in fresh milk at 
Halifax, Saskatoon and Regina, and in 
poultry and western eggs. In the field 
products component, advances in eastern 
grains and western hay were outweighed 
by decreases in potatoes, western flax and 
rye, and eastern hay, to move the index 
down 0:5 per cent to 161-8 from 162-6. 


Building Material Prices—The residen- 
tial building materials price index showed 
no net change during October at 122-2 
but there was a small decline from last 
year’s 122-9. The non-residential building 
materials price index was 120-5, narrowly 
above September’s 120-4 but down 2-7 per 
cent from last year’s 123-8. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, October 1954 


Between mid-September and mid-October, 
the United States consumer price index 
declined 0-2 per cent to 114-5 (1947- 
49—100), the lowest it has been since June 
1953. A month earlier, in mid-September, 
it was 114-7. 

The October level was 0:8 per cent lower 
than the highest peak reached by the index, 
in October 1953. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


index 1949= 100 
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OTHER COMMODITIES AND SERVICES ele. 














Comparisons of “real” wages in different 
countries have no real basis in existing 
labour statistics, the International Labour 
Office says. In a report prepared for a 
conference, the ILO said even the most 
advanced countries did not have data 
adequate to that purpose. 
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The concept of a real wage is an attempt 
to measure what money wages amount to in 
terms of quantities of goods and services. 
Obviously, when individuals do not con- 
sume similar goods nor use similar services, 
the concept itself becomes somewhat 
blurred, the ILO pointed out. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, October 1954* 


During October more workers were 
involved in industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages and the time loss was 
greater than in any month since July 1952. 
Three-quarters of the time lost in October 
was caused by three stoppages involving: 
motor vehicle factory workers at Windsor 
and Oakville, Ont.; plumbers and steam- 
fitters at Montreal, Que.; and farm imple- 
ment factory workers at Toronto, Ont. 

Preliminary figures for October 1954 show 
29 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 26,262 workers, with a time loss of 
309,986 man-days, compared with 21 strikes 
and lockouts in September 1954, with 9,815 
workers involved and a loss of 127,582 days. 
In October 1953 there were 45 strikes and 
lockouts, 16,312 workers involved and a loss 
of 267,623 days. 

For the first 10 months of 1954 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 151 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 57,412 workers, with a 
time loss of 904,859 days. In the same 
period in 1953 there were 158 strikes and 
lockouts, 48,434 workers involved and a loss 
of 772,807 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in October 1954 was 0:37 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 
September 1954, 0-15 per cent; October 


1953, 0:32 per cent; the first 10 months of 
1954, 0-11 per cent; and the first 10 months 
of 1958, 0-09 per cent. 

The question of increased wages and 
related causes was a factor in 20 of the 
29 stoppages in existence during October. 
Ot the other disputes, three arose over 
union questions, two over reduced hours, 
two over dismissals and suspensions, one 
over reduced wages, and one over causes 
affecting working conditions. 

Of the 29 stoppages in existence during 
October, three were settled in favour of 
the workers and four in favour of the 
employers; nine were compromise settle- 
ments and one was indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 12 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table G-1 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
eating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; garage 
workers at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953; and women’s clothing factory workers 
at Montreal, Que., on February 23, 1954.) 


Great Britain and Other Couniries 


(The latest available information as te 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 1s 
given in the Lasour GAZETTE each month. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned or 
from the International Labour Office Year 
Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Manistry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in August 1954 was 145 
and 6 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 151 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress 24,400 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 82,000 days caused. 

Of the 145 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in August, five, 
directly involving 400 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 60, 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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directly involving 5,900 workers, over other 
wage questions; two, directly involving 100 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 12, directly involving 1,400 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 60, directly 
involving 11,700 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
six, directly involving 1,000 workers, over 
questions of trade union principles. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for September 1954 
show 350 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month, in which 130,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the month 
was 2,400,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for August 1954 were 350 stoppages 
involving 140,000 workers. and a loss of 
3,600,000 days. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 


communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 


Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the lbrary 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the LaBour GAZETTE. 


List No. 76. 


Apprenticeship 


1. Saskatchewan. Department of 
Labour. Apprenticeship Training in Sas- 
katchewan; a Booklet for the Use of 
Tradesmen, Tradesmen Shop Owners, and 
Employers of Tradesmen. Regina, 1954. 
Polel6: 

2. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Labor-Management Participation in Regis- 
tered Apprenticeship; Selected States and 
Territories. Washington, 1954. Pp. 14. 


3. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Machine Tabulation of Apprenticeship 
Statistics. Rev. ed. Washington, 1954. 
Ppacc: 


Collective Bargaining 


4. American Management Association. 
Industry at the Bargaining Table; Critical 


Factors in Contract Negotiation. New 
York. 1954. Pp.-52:! 
5. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Collective Bargaining Agreements: Hours 
and Premium Pay Provisions in the Indus- 
trial Chemicals Industry, 1953. Washing- 
ton, 19545 Pp. 18. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


6. American Federation of Labor. Jobs 
for the Handicapped through Union- 
Management Cooperation. Washington, n.d. 
Ripe U0, 


7. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Hiring the Handicapped in the Federal 
Civil Service. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp’. 


Education, Vocational 


8. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Vocational Training. Ottawa, 1953. Pp. 33. 
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9. Caribbean Commission.  Develop- 
ment of Vocational Education in_ the 
Caribbean, including Documentation pre- 
pared for the Fifth Session of the West 
Indian Conference, November 24 to Decem- 
ber 3, 1952. Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 1953. 
Ppt 

10. Hong Kong. Technical Education 
Investigation Committee. A Report on 
Technical Education and Vocational Train- 
ing. Hong Kong, 1953... Pp. 170: 


Employees—Selection 


11. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Recruiting and Selecting Employees ; 
Employment Policies, Employment Inter- 
viewing, Employment Forms, Employment 
Research, by Stephen Habbe. New York, 
c1954. Pp. 80. 


12. Princeton University. 
of Economics and Sociology. Industrial 
Relations Section. Hiring Practices and 
Labor Competition, by Richard A. Lester. 
Princeton, 1954. Pp. 108. 


Department 


Foremanship 


13. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Committee of 
Inquiry on the Training of Supervisors. 
veport. London, H.M:8:0., 1954. Ppr56. 

14. Illinois. University. College of 
Commerce and Business Administration. 
Management Development in Industry, by 
Robert L. Peterson. Urbana, n.d. Pp. 12. 

15. Jennings, Eugene Emerson. TJ ech- 
niques of Successful Foremanship; a 
Guide to Effective Foremanship Training. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin, School 
of Commerce, Bureau of Business Research 
and Service, 1958. Pp. 41. 

16. Von Bleicken, Bleick. Employee 
Tramng Handbook, a Guide for Training 
by Operating Management. Foreword by 
Carl Heyel. New York, Conover-Mast 
Publications, 1953. Pp. 300. 


Fringe Benefits 


17. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Economic 
Research Department. Fringe Benefits, 
1953. Washington, 1954. Pp. 32. 

18. Kidney, Edith B. Fringe Benefits 
for Salarred Employees in Government and 
Industry. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada, 1954. 
Piptea: 


Industrial Disputes 


19. Olds, Marshall. 
Strikes. New York, 
Pp. 286. 

20. Scott, Dick. 151 Days; History of 
the Great Waterfront Lockout and Sup- 
porting Strikes, February 16-July 15, 1951. 
Abridged ed: Auckland, Southern Cross 
Books, 1954. Pp. 128. 

21. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Analysis of Work Stoppages, 1953; Major 


The. ton Cost. of 
Putnam's — 1921, 


Developments and Annual Statistics. Wash- 
tievom eye... 1954.4, Pp. 33. 
Industrial Health 

22. American Standards Association. 


Sectional Committee on Acoustics, Vibra- 
tion, and Mechanical Shock, 724. The 
Relations of Hearing Loss to Norse 
Exposure; a Report by Exploratory Sub- 
committee Z24-X-2 of the American 
Standards Association Z24 Sectional Com- 
mittee on Acoustics, Vibration, and 
Mechanical Shock. Acoustical Society of 
America, Sponsor. Naw oMorkier® 1954 
Pp. 64. 

23. Paton, W. D. M. Compressed Air 
Illness; an Investigation during the Con- 
struction of the Tyne Tunnel, 1948-50, by 


Wee eile Paton and D. N. Walder. 
London, H.MS8.0., 1954. Pp. 44. 
24. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Work-Injury Rates in the Fluid-Milk 
Industry, 1952; a Detaled Analysis of 
Injury Rates by Function, Plant Size, 
Region, and Operating Department. Wash- 


ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 19. 


Industrial Relations 


25. Associated Industries of Cleveland. 
A Guide to Good Labor Relations; 
Analysis of Personnel Practices in the 
Cleveland Area June, 1954. Cleveland, 
1954. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

26. Frankel, S. J. Municipal Labour 
Relations in Canada; a Study of Some 
Problems arising from Collective Bargain- 
ing between Municipalities and Municipal 
Trade Unions, by S. J. Frankel and R. C. 
Pratt. Montreal, Published jointly by The 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities and The Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, McGill University, 1954. 
Pa 87. 

27. Great Britain. Joint Committee on 
Human Relations in Industry. first 
Report, March 1963 to March 19654. 
London, H.M:S.0., 1954. Pp. 15. 

28. McGill University, Montreal.  In- 
dustrial Relations Centre. Sixth Annual 
Conference, April 21 and 22, 1954. Mont- 
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real, 1954. Pp. 125. Contents—Leader- 
ship patterns and organization effectiveness, 
by Robert L. Kahn—The importance of 
attitudes in industrial relations, by Ross 
Stagner—Full employment stresses, by 
Kric Kierans—Opportunities and limita- 
tions of collective bargaining, by George 


W. Brooks—Industrial relations and 
personnel administration, by Neil W. 
Chamberlain. 

29. Michigan. University. Bureau of 


Industrial Relations. Addresses on Indus- 
trial Relations, 1953... Ann Arbor, 1958. 
1 Volume (various pagings). 

30. Princeton University. 
of Economics and Sociology. Industrial 
Relations Section. Centralization and 
Decentralization in Industrial Relations, by 
Helen Baker and Robert R. France. 
Princeton, 1954. Pp. 218. 


Department 


Industry 


31. Caribbean Commission. The Pro- 
motion of Industrial Development in the 
Caribbean, including Report of the Indus- 
tral Development Conference held in 
Puerto Rico, February 11-19, 1952. Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad, 1952. Pp. 173. 

32. Kaplan, Abraham David Hannath. 
Big Enterprise in a Competitive System. 
Washington, Brookings Institution, c1954. 
Pp. 269. 

30. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-Operation. Trends in Economic 
Sectors: the European Textile Industry in 
1953; Report by the Textile Committee of 
the OE.E.C. Paris, 1954. Pp. 55. 


Job Analysis and Specification 


34. Canadian Federation of Engineers 
and Scientists. A Report on Job Evalua- 
tion. Toronto, 1954. 1 Volume (various 
pagings). 

35. Conference on Work Study, Harro- 
gate, Eng., 1954. Papers presented, 
Harrogate, 27th-29th May 1954. London, 
British Institute of Management, 1954. 
Ppel22s 

36. Nicolopoulos, L. G. Formal Job 
Evaluation and Some of its Hconomic 
wmplications. Montreal, 1954. Pp. 43. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


37. McKown, Robert. Comprehensive 
Guide to Factory Law; a Classified Guide 
to the Requirements of the Factories Acts 
and Other Legislation affecting Factory 
Occupiers. London, Chantry Publications, 
Ltd. 10548 Ppa it: 

38. Saskatchewan. Department oof 
Labour. Labour in Saskatchewan. Regina, 
same oe legen ak 


17th 


39. Saskatchewan. Department’ oof 
Labour. Saskatchewan Labour Legislation. 
Regina, 1954. Pp. 58. 


Labour Organization 


40. Australian Workers’ Union. Official 
Report of the 68th Annual Convention 
opened in Brisbane (Qld.) on January 25, 
1954. Sydney, 1954. Pp. 114. 

41. Bernstein, Irving. The Growth of 
American Unions. Los Angeles, University 
of California, 1954. Pp. 301-318. 


42. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Labour Organization in Canada. 1954 
Edition. Forty-Third Annual Report. 


Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. Pp. 116. 

43. Gillespie, S. R. H. C. A Hundred 
Years of Progress; the Record of the 
Scottish Typographical Association, 1853 to 
1952. Glasgow, Printed for the Association 
by Robert Maclehose and Co. Ltd., 1953. 
Pp. 268. 

44. Indian National Trade Union Con- 
gress. Annual Report, November 1952 to 
October. New Delhi, 1954. Pp. 232. 

45. Kerr, Clark. Trade-Unionism and 
Distributive Shares. Berkeley, University 
of California, 1954. Pp. 279-292. 

46. Ober, Harry. Trade-Union Policy 
and Technological Change. Philadelphia, 
U.S. Work Projects Administration, 1940. 
Pp. 129. 

47. Swedish Confederation of Trade 


Unions. Trade Unions and Full Employ- 
ment. Stockholm, 1953. Pp. 102. 

48. Watts, Vervon Oral. Union mo- 
nopoly, its Cause and Cure. Los Angeles, 
Foundation for Social Research, 1954. 
Pp. 88. 

Labour Supply 

49. Canada. Department of Labour. 

Economics and Research Branch. 


Variations in 
Ottawa, 1954. 1 


Calenders of Seasonal 
Employment, Canada. 
Volume (unpaged). 

50. Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation. Manpower in the United States: 
Problems and Policies. Editorial Board: 
William Haber and Others. Ist ed. New 
York -Harper, 1954...Bo;, 225. 

51. Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. Report of Pro- 
ceedings of 17th Annual Meeting, Went- 
worth by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, September 28-October 1, 1953. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 77. 

52. Kerr, Clark. Balkanization of Labor 
Markets. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1954. Pp. 92-110. 

53. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
Mobility of Molders and Coremakers, 
1940-1952 ; a Study of the Work Experience, 
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Training, and Personal Characteristics of 
Workers in a Skilled Occupation. Wash- 
ington, Gil Ose 19)4 2 Pins 0b: 


Labour Supply—Professional Workers 


54. Armsby, Henry H. Scientific and 
Professsonal Manpower; Organized Efforts 
to improve its Supply and Utilization. 
Washington, U.S. Office of Education, 1954. 

55. Canada. Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. National Employment Ser- 
vice. A Bulletin on the Supply and 
Demand Situation in Regard to University 
Graduates. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 21. 


56. Canadian Education Association. 
Recommendations concerning the Status of 
the Teaching Profession; Report of a 
Committee. Toronto, 1949. Pp. 149. 

57. Conference on Scientific Manpower. 
3rd, Boston, 1953. Papers of the Third 
Conference on Scientific Manpower. 120th 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Washington, 
National Science Foundation, 1953. Pp. 71. 

58. International Labour Organization. 
Advisory Committee on_ Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers. 
Note on the Proceedings of the Third 
Session, Geneva, 10-21 May 1954. Geneva, 
1954. 


Labouring Classes 


59. Balchin, Nigel. The Worker in 
Modern Industry. London, Institute of 
Personnel Management, 1954. Pp. 14. 

60. Cohen, Max. What Nobody told 
the Foreman. London, Spalding & Levy, 
1954. Pp. 218. Autobiography of an 
English cabinet-maker and _ carpenter 
describing working conditions in his trade. 

61. India. Department of Labour. 
Report, 1952-630. Delhint053.. Pp. 20) 

62. International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. Problems of International 
Migration. Brussels, 1954. Pp. 68. 

63. National Industrial Recreation 


Association. Better Employee Relations 
through Employee Recreation. Chicago, 
mdse palG: 

64. Patel, Surendra J. Agricultural 
Labourers in Modern India and Pakistan. 
Bombay, Current Book House, 1952. 
Pp. 169. 


65. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
The Youth You swpervise. Prepared with 
the advice of the Technical Committee on 
Supervision of Young Workers. Washing- 
ton, G.P:0.419547 “Pom 13: 

66. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Irons, Hot Plates, and 


Space Heaters, Electrically Operated. Pre- 
pared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Industrial and Technical Assis- 
tance Division. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Boe aL. 


Older Workers 


67. California. University. Institute of 
Industrial Relations. Hconomic Problems 
of the Aged. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1954. Pp. 634-670. Contents—The 
labor force status of persons aged sixty- 
five and over, by Robert Dorfman—The 
size, nature, and adequacy of the resources 
of the aged, by Peter O. Steiner—Age and 
income, by Melvin W. Reder. 

68. Clark, Frederick Le Gros. The 
Working Fitness of Older Men; a Study 
of Men over Sixty in the Building industry. 
Second report on the later working lfe in 
the building industry. London, Nuffield 
Foundation, 1954. Pp. 40. 

69. Howell, Trevor Henry. Our Advanc- 
ang Years; an Essay on Modern Problems 
of Old Age. London, Phoenix House, 1953. 
eee Ae 

70. Illinois. University. College of 
Commerce and Business Administration. 
The Effectiveness of Older Personnel in 


Industry, by Robert L. Peterson. Urbana, 
1954. Pp. 19. 
71. New York (State). Legislature. 


Joint Committee on Problems of the 


Aging. Growing with the Years. Albany, 
1954. Pp. 159. 
72. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Entry and 


Reentry of the Older Woman into the 
Labor Market: 1. Older Women in the 
Labor Force; 2. Psychological Barriers to 
the Employment of Mature Women. From 
papers presented by Mary N. Hilton and 
Pearl C. Ravner at the Sixth Annual Con- 
ference on Aging, University of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, July 8-10, 1953. 
Washington, 1954? Pp. 20. 
Prices 

73. California. University. Heller 
Committee for Research in_ Social 


Economics. Quantity and Cost Budgets 
for Two Income Levels: Prices for the San 
Francisco Bay Area, September, 1953; 
Family of a Salaried Junior Professional 
and Executive Worker; Family of a Wage 
Earner. Berkeley, c1954. Pp. 92. 

74. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Purchasing Power of Soviet Workers, 1954; 
Worktime required to purchase Selected 
Commodities in 1928 and 1954 and Real 
Earnings in Moscow compared with New 
York City. New York, US. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. New York Regional 
Office, 1954. Pp. 8. 


Profit-Sharing 


75. Knowlion, Philip Arnold. Profit 
Sharing Patterns, a Comparative Analysis 
of the Formulas and Results of the Plans 
of 3800 Companies with 730,000 Employees. 
Evanston, Profit Sharing Research Founda- 
tion, 1954. Pp. 144. 

76. Profit-Sharing Research Foundation, 
Long Island City, New York. Report on 
Visits to Profit-Sharing Establishments, 
1961-1952, by P. A. Knowlton, Director of 
Research. Rev. ed. Long Island City, 
ING Ys) SLODos sae 44, 


Railroads 
77. Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 


Negotiating Manual, Canada 1954. Winni- 
peg? 1954. Pp. 140. 
78. Kennedy, William Parker. Report 


of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
1949-51 Rules-Wage Movement in United 
States. Cleveland, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, 1952? Pp. 288. 

79. Kennedy, William Parker. Report 
of Ralroad Trainmen on 1952-53 Wage 
Movement in Canada. Cleveland, 1953? 
Pp: 263. 

80. Lazar, Joseph. Due Process on the 
Railroads: Disciplinary Grievance Proce- 
dures before the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board, First Division. Los Angeles, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, 1953. Pp.-38. 

81. Uhl, Alexander. Trades and _ the 
Men who run Them. Washington, Public 
Affairs Institute, c1954. Pp. 100. 


W ages, Annual 


82. Backman, Jules. The Economics of 
Annual Improvement Factor Wage In- 
creases. New York, New York University 
Schools of Business, 1952. Pp. 72. 

83. California. Personnel Management 
Association. Research Division. Annual 
Wage and Worker Security ; a Stenographic 
Brief of an Address given before the Cali- 
fornia Personnel Management Association 
by Fred H. Blum. Berkeley, California 
Personnel Management Association, 1954? 
Pos 12: 

84. National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States of America. 
Employee Relations Division. The Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage and its Implications 
to a Free Economy. New York, 1954. 
Pp. 43. 


Wages and Hours 


85. Beausoleil, Gilles. Wages in Quebec 
and Ontario. Ottawa, Canadian Congress 
of Labour and Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, 1954. Pp. 50. 
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86. Heydon, J. K. Wage-Slavery. London, 
John Lane, 1924. Pp. 215. 

87. National Society of Professional 
Engineers. Professional Engineers’ Income 


and Salary Survey. Washington, 1954? 
Pore. 
88. Tawney, Richard Henry. The 


Establishment of Minimum Rates in the 
Chain-Making Industry under the Trades 
Boards Act of 1909. London, G. Bell & 
bone, siatd., 1914.. Pp, 157. 

89. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
Occupational Earnings, Selected Industries 


and Areas; Studies between Mid 1952- 
Mid 1953. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Bap ioos 


Women, Employment 


90. Douie, Ver., comp. The Profes- 
sional Position of Women; a World Survey 
ammediately preceding World War I]. 
London, British Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, 1947. Pp. 78. Com- 
piled from the I.L.O. publication “The Law 
and women’s work.” 

91. Olson, Apollonia Frances. A Study 
of Head Nurse Activities in a General 
Hospital, 1950, by Apollonia Frances Olson 


and. Helen G. Tibbitts. Washington, 
Federal Security Agency, Public Health 
Service, 1951. Pp. 19. 


92. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Opportunities for Women in the Federal 
Civil Service. Washington, G.P:0., 1952. 
Bipe20: 

93. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Changes in 
Women’s Occupations, 1940-1950. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 104. 


94. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Medical 
Technologists and Laboratory Technicians. 
Employment opportunities for women. 
Medical series bulletin No. 203-4. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 54. 


Miscellaneous 

95. Canada. Civil Service Commission. 
Organization and Methods _ Service. 
Manual of Office Layout. Ottawa, 1954. 
Ppor4al: 


96. Havemann, Ernest. They went to 
College; the College Graduate in America 
today, by Ernest Havemann, and Patricia 
Salter West. Based on a Survey of US. 
College Graduates made by Time Maga- 


zine and analysed by the Columbia 
University Bureau of Applied Social 
Research. Ist ed. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1952. Pp. 277. 


97. Komarovsky, Mirra. Women in the 
Modern World: their Education and their 
Dilemmas. 1st ed. Boston, Little, Brown, 
1953.0 pio... 

98. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Keys to Efficient Selling and Lower 
Marketing Costs, by George M. Umemura, 
New York, c1954. Pp. 76. 


99. National Safety Council. Safety 
Devices and Ideas. Chicago, c1954. Pp. 47. 
100. U.S. Congress. House. Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 


Subersive Activities Control Act Amend- 
ments of 1954; Report, and Minority Views. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 2 Parts. 


Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 
(Continued from page 1760) 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Bryant Electric Co Ltd, 
construction of power distribution system 
Summerside P E I: lL. G Rawding Construc- 
tion Ltd, additional airport development. 
Copper Lake N S: Annapolis Valley Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of dwelling. 
Carrousel Island P Q: Continental Con- 
struction Reg’d, construction of lighthouse 
tower. Dorval P Q: H J O’Connell Lid, 


construction of road at omni range station; 


J R Robillard, construction of omni range ~ 


station. Lac des Loups P Q: H J O’Connell 
Ltd, field drainage & improvements. 
Saguenay P Q: Roch Construction Ltd, 
relocating Canadian Pacific Airlines bldgs; 
Jean Joseph Riverin Ltee, additional air- 
port development. Val d’Or P Q: la 
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Societe d’Entreprises Generales Ltee, addi- 
tional airport development. Kenora Ont: 
J E Bond Ltd, additional airport develop- 
ment. Malton Ont: F D Howie Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of omni _ range 
station. North Bay Ont: Standard Paving 
Ltd, additional airport development. Port 
Weller Ont: R E Law Crushed Stone Ltd, 
repairs of roadways, Welland Canals. 
Windsor Ont: Quinney Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of omni range station. 
Lynn Lake Man: C A Pitts General Con- 
tractor Ltd, clearing site, construction of 
road & powerline. Oakville Man: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of radio 
beacon station. Victoria B C: Burrard Dry 
Dock Co Ltd, *construction of lighthouse 
supply & buoy vessel. 


Labour Statisties 


PaG 

A—Labour Force ee 

D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
Table A-1—Estimated Distribution of Canadian Manpower...........ccccccccceccecececcccee. 1776 
Tee we ersone. Cooking for Worl in’ Canadtiw...$..cc0+ccjes+sivnes-stsiseder cs omesses. 1776 
Table A-3—Regional Distribution, Week Ended September 18, 1954............................ 1777 

Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Jablorast— Destination of Alltimmicrants by Region.©......... <0... 2 boceeee ooedlan 208. 1777 
Table A-5— Distribution of Workers Entering Canada by Occupations................-.ee0e--. 177 
B—Labour Income 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income 
sia lentes ustimaves-on Labour ImCOMme. a.2i0.0 wae so. 6s x nie ois 6 4 bdc ve Ca clea baw sea tie elgane ele 1778 
C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Employment and Payrolls 
Table C-1—Hmployment Index Numbers. by Provinces. ..... 0.0. ..0-000ecucucccecvsueccccuce 1779 
Table C-2—Employment, Payrolls, and Weekly Wages and Salaries................c00cc0000. 1780 
Table C-3—Summary of Employment, Payrolls and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries...... 1781 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings 
Tapio G4 ours and Marnings in’ Manulacturimg.. 2. <0... icc esassevdecsccaeccecaedaceevsrses 1782 
Table C-5—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing by Provinces and Cities..................... 1782 
Saree OUT eran MAT IINe Ss: Vo LNOUSUEY sc nd. < os 0 Dene oy cd Spass  oeke gad cnenstes costes 1783 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 

Talore rien) Tanning sin NMaAMUTAGbITIDS. . ccc. souks i Ceca sc sae seesaujst ober eset holes aeaen en 1784 
D—Employment Service Statistics 

Domamon Bureau of Statrstics 
Table D-1— Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants as at First of Month.................. 1785 
Tabi) UninlledsVacancies:by Industry and by Sex... .4. ive. lb eee. dete iw ek wee ee 1786 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Total civilian non-institutional population............ 


Aw Civilianilabour Loree ene cee etc ae 
Personsrati workin eer peer 
SOLO UTSHOLSINOLG eet ier eee eae te 
ess than, So -hoOursh ae. eee ee moe ens 
Usually work 35 hours or more................ 
(a) laid off for part of the week............. 

Cb OmsshORtSULINIG aap eee eee eter ee 

(c) lost job during the week................. 

(d) found job during the week............... 
(e)abad weather ser enacos eee st keene 

Ci) A tlinessnf) Ses toa. sheer een Coe 
(=)hindustrialicisputes ease eee seers 

CD) sve cation cer ade eee Beene 
(JOU ET ec enters oscars aren tate ei entre 


Usually work less than 35 hours............... 
Persons with jobs not at won... ..)... eee ees se 





Usually work 35 hours or more................ 
(a) Mani ciotietOr full wiee kama a tnt ra ane 
(b)cbadsweatherw..2.aa..0eee ae oe ee cree 
(oe) Cillnesst ee. (A Aen tere a ee eek Smee 
(Ca)idustrialidispute eee eerie 
(e@)evacations heir. sae ee eee 
(LD) mother ee een re ene eee 





Usually work less than 35 hours............... 
Persons without job and seeking work(!)......... 


B. Persons not in the labour force................... 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work. . 
(bjekeepina House eee naar ree eee eee 
(c) going to school........... : 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle....... oa eed eek 
(e) Mother airs poe ein Cee ee eas 





10, 290 


5, 483 

5, 164 

4,820 
344 
152 
* 


27 








Week Ended Sept. 18, 1954 


Total 





Males Females 
5,118 5,172 
4,234 1,249 
3,972 1,192 
3,782 1,038 

190 154 
128 24 
* %* 

19 J) 
* * 
* * 

61 ss 

16 a 
* * 

10 * 

11 * 

62 130 
120 32 
119 30 

* 

1183 ba 

36 d 
* * 

51 19 
* Pi 
* * 

142 25 
884 3,928 

95 53 

ss 3,418 

335 302 
445 143 
* * 














Total Males 

oe 
10,272 lie AKG) 
5, 569 4,339 
5, 066 3,970 
4,748 8,795 
318 175 
143 116 

* * 
35 26 

* * 

* * 
29 28 
18 14 

* * 
33 26 
14 11 
175 59 
329 223 
320 220 
14 10 

* * 
42 35 

* * 
250 162 

% * 

* * 
174 146 
4,703 771 
167 110 

8,505 

* 
977 633 
49 24 


OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


Week Ended August 21, 1954 


Females 


5,162 


1,230 
1,096 
953 
143 
27 








eee XH HH KH * 


116 
106 


100 


ee € & 


88 





(4) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for 
work. For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
Nore: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0.6 per cent for Canada as a 


whole in all characteristics. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











Week Ended September 18, 1954 
= Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Part Time 
Work Work 
Plotal looking tOniwOr kee tian ere 180 171 be 
Mish I RaKS) olee sawae ana no ob Soro oes aes co 167 159 a 
Wncdern month ee eee teers (ia | ld wants etal aah ere Res 
l==soumonthsice con Ph occte cones LUE ene na eoeed |e One te eee 
A——BGUMNOME MB 42 seus a cleats ite eee ee DO let kee yee oa cltden ca mete aie te 
(=l 2) Monthsnes Asc eee sie eee i | Sl ay is ee tnd al vc Soha, 4 
13—T8ironthse8 3 oe ~ a Aeon eles ee | on ere 
19> San dio Vers a ae en on eS OSE Sahin SRN EERIE OD 
WOT KCC ae ee ee Batt ere rn a a eee TN 13 12 i 
1-14 hoursixseeer une ee aeeene ee a : *d 
15—S4 hours ace. eek domes oe # 











Total 











Week Ended August 21, 1954 


—-—-—=. 


Seeking 


Full Time 


Work 


178 





Seeking 
Part Time 
Work 


@.a (ee laileselie ap ete 
Cech OMe CCC LS 
Pier alteley pala) ae ole 


a foupiianat sete e laa 


Nore: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0:6 per cent for Canada as a 


whole in all characteristics. 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 18, 1954 


(Estimates in thousands) 





















































arya Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. BGs 
N.B. Alta. 
1) 1 
The Labour Force : © 
Letirl Oits | 5) (2: pre Secs eke aa Le 5, 483 108 414 il, lave 1, 989 958 443 
GN Osa Tt CULE arr jaye te acd oai 27 on 932 H 55 216 278 352 29 
None sori cul huiraileesee ane sete 4,551 106 359 LBs il, (lal 606 414 
Males. . bic 5 Om8 Gg 08 NED COREE TRU, OEE 4,234 90 327 1,204 1,497 CG 339 
Agricultural arene he ores AD heh ae 876 oe 53 207 251 339 24 
IN(@aieaegacoudlinindell, 544 aaeacacoosecna- 3,358 88 274 997 1, 246 438 315 
Females PPP ee rien oe Oe raise, gO eee soebciegersie a a slaty 1,249 18 87 367 492 181 104 
JAACTOIC STOLE SUES) IRAs eo en ee 56 eo * * 27 13 * 
INon-Atoriculiumalineen ee eke soe oo. 1,193 18 85 358 465 168 99 
NUD ayeiey, «| conta 2 unl 5 RO a es or ea er 5, 483 108 414 Lal 1,989 958 443 
NAS OLAV CATS ranteetrioctehs. a POIs shaadi ates 2 547 15 48 199 169 87 29 
OS DA AViCAES Rumen etN <nvous cnn grew ida ot 723 16 54 235 245 126 47 
DO AAV CATS Hee tee ees cue eiss ieee eke pseudo suas 2,080 48 181 725 920 444 212 
ALS GS NIETEW AST TT Cie DE CREA Ue ee 1,464 25 112 368 564 260 135 
OS ViearsianG OVERsaeG s.r aeccs cess cue 219 x 19 44 91 41 20 
Persons with Jobs 
AN SEH ROUT 6c, cat b war Soe eoneooee one 5,316 105 401 1,507 1,928 945 430 
IVE] CSPeMre sare erye roc er tare Secaics. shies 4,092 88 316 1,150 1, 443 767 328 
CTY Les eee reg Ne cere ara acai a tia 1, 224 iL? 85 357 485 178 102 
PAO Te CULEUIA oedema neers arate sis aise 927 * 55 214 276 351 29 
Nomoaveroe@nlhinigall, so-so shaconausuneeune 4,389 103 346 1,293 1, 652 594 401 
jesarvel WkGel eves 5 Oe Meee Le Monee 4,016 85 308 1, 168 1.652 546 357 
Wiel ec seq eet pest cheer Ene dit 6 teva 2,914 70 232 845 ni) 390 267 
TEMS uea2T| CIS 8 Sane aera Ae ena Bee et te ee 1,102 15 76 323 442 156 90 
Persons Without Jobs And Seeking Work 
BOGAN SCXCSME Meer ke shat aiis « de custo auats 167 = 13 64 61 13 13 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
IBOUHSOCKCS eee eres, ath ee sisicahiusesscvayhe 4,807 13 i 443 1,314 1,585 888 442 
IWIEHIES O. Siac.c 6 OES eee on ee eee 884 35 92 214 270 171 102 
ELE Tih Leste ae PNRA Ae Fee oxo cas ee, dic, ences Seo onal 3,923 100 351 1,100 1,315 ileal 340 




















(1) Includes estimates for certain remote areas in Ontario, formerly excluded, amounting to 0.6 per cent for Canada 
as a whole and 1-8 per cent for Ontario in all characteristics. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 





Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

















Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Yukon eee re 
940 AL Gat emer Rea arstcn ape eve. cuayansie sanen ate 2,777 18,005 48,607 17,904 7,924 95,217 39,044 
1950 =o tall Weer eae etuees pce ola. 6 genet 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,795 6,123 73,912 30,700 
190 TO Gel Uarnee res acters .0 bee etetees un over oraichotene é; 3, 928 46, 033 104, 842 25,165 14,423 | 194,391 95,818 
LO) DN Gea apes ieeet rst aoc, ictoreteielc ss evetelerenerale 4,531 35,318 86, 059 23, 560 15,030 164, 498 66, 083 
iI oval, fan acoeeeraee aoaaases acon 4,049 34, 294 90,120 27,208 13,197 | 168,868 68, 269 
1958—January—September................. 3,186 24,979 64, 850 21,944 10,139 125,098 52,410 
1954—January-September................- 3, 146 22,992 68, 043 22,953 9,719 126, 853 56,739 




















SL nS nnn nen eee ee EEE 
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TABLE A-5.— DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

















re) 
q 
a 
ae) rs 
ae | 
Period ag ae 
SB - 3 
oe eae 2 
Sue ee a 
= .@) H 
1951 ==Notal ene cuhe momen cies AL (OH Sy BIW A oboe 
CEP ASN Royale 9 Aes Se et 70054563900 
UO53 = CO talleeeritesvase conte eee 10,021 | 6,339 1, 855 
1953—January—September..... 7,624! 4,660 1,384 
1954—January—September..... 8,053) 5,496 1, 667 











Communication 


























se) | = 

= acl wi 8 

— oa | 

Cm o aes) 5 os 

S.8 = HH op Ses n 

os = ~f 0! oa 6 5 

dq | 8 | 3 | eS |Se8| 2 | 2 

Be | & | & | ‘eae | geo] 8 | 3 

6) 7) < | & = 4 ‘e) 
ee ey ae is DD RSOO|teeeaor. <2 lcumee tee mere Oe 2 
Toe ae atl aera TG 9 TL erent vera hee sate ll ere ete 

3, 185)13, 766}17, 250 879) 26, 492/10, 380 966 

2,391| 9, 418/15, 370 671} 19,419] 6,870 757 

2,231) 9,407) 9,830 672) 23,088)]11, 337 504 


| 
| Total Workers 
| 


114, 786 
85, 029 
91,133 
68, 564 
72,285 








Due to changes ih occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made ‘for all groups‘ 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


B—Labour Income 




















h ' aes - 
Agricul- ransport- Hinance, geal 
ture, ation, Services, i te 
—— Forestry, f Manu- Construc- Communi- | (including oe Total 
Fishing, acturing on cation, Govern- I abour 
Trapping, Storage ment) neome 
Mining Trade 
19483—Average.............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—-Average.............. BE 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average.............. 35 156 19 100 90 ih) 413 
1946—Average.............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average.............. 42 177 34 134 114 ay 518 
1948—A verage.............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
*1G40=A-verage....ssaneecor 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—A verage.............. 55 231 AT 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average.............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average.............. if 302 62 230 199 32 901 
19538—A verage......:. snk ee 18 330 70 250 PAS) 34 972 
1952—March............... 75 293 48 AWS 193, 31 857 
Apri 64 293 DS 222 194 31 857 
ait Ey een Fae RS eye. 70 295 59 PRE 198 mall 880 
June 72 295 61 231 202 Bil! 892 
Vile went, ee ees 1 297 7 234 198 ay 903 
ATISUStSa eee eee eee 78 308 75 34 198 32 925 
September. ........ +: 80 S15} 74 236 203 33 941 
(OXGNOMNE Ne soae dae ooo. 83 317 i 238 205 34 955 
November........... 84 a2] 1) 242 206 33 961 
Decemiberss se eae if 325 62 244 205 34 948 
1953 —Jansarys eee soe. 72 321 58 246* 203 34 934 
SDE MAT Via. 70 326 55 234 205 33 923 
Marcha see. .2- eee 62 328 5 234 210 oD 924 
April 60 328 63 20" 210 34 946 
VES ari ai ae cee 69 331 2 246 214 34 966 
June.. 75 333 72 251 216 34 981 
Vilivee 77 330 76 253 212 35 983 
August Deer or tte 80 334 81 253 212 34 994 
September........... 80 33 82 356 224 35 1,014 
October as eaten. 78 333 83 257 226 35 1,012 
INOvernberenee tani oe 77 328 76 256 224 35 996 
December: ss ae 71 333 69 255 225 35 988 
1954—January.............. 65 322 56 245 223 34 945 
URS ODE un. setpoc cn eae 66 325 54 247 225 33 950 
IMF Lene t ae eee: 62 323 54 245 226 33 943 
April 59 322 59 251 229 34 954 
INT ee See eRe 69 320 67 253 232 34 975 
June Se Se eee 74 325 if 259 23 35 1,000 
Jilly Seer ec 80 323 77 262 233 35 1,010 
Avast sess A ee ton 83 323 76 261 235 36 1,014 


+ Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 











* Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939 =100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1, employers 
in the principal non agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,538,391. 


















































ao) 4e) S q 
= s FS z s 
= Es ae 2 
Year and Month vv = i) | 3 & 38 
3 3 Nn A 2 ° 2 2 3 ae 
FI o |-as 5 5 gy 2 5 Pi 2) | as 
Cher eee Naa oe, Zz oe |-o | San Wet NaS 
OA Atv era g Grae an ciroe ete 5 vie anccels ertoeRic ects ESAs cine 93-3} 92-1} 104-3] 97-8} 94-7) 93-6) 97-2] 88-1) 97-1 
OARS Ary CLAP Oman cmiaiauee omens ee cto vie Dees QO Th Ser, ca 102-6} 99-6} 105-2} 101-2] 98-9] 97-2) 99-5) 98-7) 101-3 
NO4QESA VETAROMEMG re 2 cabs ft. bok vs Sema 1OOZO} see 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 
LODO RAV CLAG ONIN ee. Sars mats side sits are noes MONS 5 ocd 110-3} 95-6} 102-6] 100-5) 102-7} 100-8} 100-8] 104-5) 100-8 
OSI Atvierneeen nen gene ca ces oss ict oed 108-8) 111-7) 112-6) 100-3] 109-0} 109-2} 110-4) 103-9) 106-0} 112-4] 106-1 
1Q5I = AVeERA Geman ads cee Li wes enue bs es 111-6} 130-2] 123-2} 104-0) 109-5) 113-4] 112-0} 106-0) 111-4] 120-8] 106-7 
ODS = AVL a CORRS Mies Ok tic a oe Ok ev slvlnre 4.3 113-4] 140-9} 116-4} 101-2) 101-4] 112-8) 114-7} 107-2] 116-0) 128-5] 108-4 
SfShetiy 2 ll USED 2s xn Reena <A es 115-2} 149-5) 133-2] 109-9) 110-8} 116-2] 114-6] 109-6] 117-5} 130-5] 112-6 
oT lop LO ODER MIE Sete ene PEN as occ | 113-0} 132-4] 116-7} 99-3) 107-8} 113-8] 114-5} 106-7] 113-5) 125-7| 106-4 
RAG. Tk si on BASIN e650 Seen > 110-3) 125-3) 110-8) 101-0) 100-6} 110-6) 113-1) 104-0] 106-2) 121-6) 101-0 
VIS AOD SMM Mee OO hee ek oe | 110-0}; 117-8) 103-7) 97-9} 98-6] 109-7] 112-9} 102-5} 105-7} 122-7) 102-1 
LACT) OR LO Dg hele th. NAG ERSE carci mSrena Seabees tn Ne 110-0} 122-4} 104-0) 96-9) 96-6] 108-3} 113-2} 102-9} 105-7) 121-6] 104-6 
Wee vane eel Steet Rene ticisis on genale gad | 110-9] 183-6} 108-3} 97-4) 94-8) 109-1] 113-4 104-8] 109-2} 123-6} 106-5 
ARTES: | ili al ISSA, Ce eR, “ae a ea 112-4) 144-1] 118-8) 100-7} 99-6} 111-8] 113-7) 106-7) 115-1} 127-7] 108-1 
Asia \ 2, SCO ag tig ag eae ec ee eee | 114-9) 154-7) 119-6} 103 9} 100-4} 113-7) 115-7] 109-3] 119-7} 131-3] 111-6 
PAUL DUMMEEOELO O IS hate ft ele fos ciara teeta. & 115-6) 156-6] 124-6] 104-2] 105-4} 114-0} 115-4] 110-5] 123-3) 1385-2) 114-2 
yen. Coll GIGISSY, 5 J alec itera, eae een | 116-6] 156-0) 124-7) 104-0} 107-1] 115-6) 116-5] 111-1] 123-3] 135-6) 114-7 
OCh ee eel OME tet eens... virae tame GF: 116-9) 157-4] 119-8) 104-7) 102-2) 116-2) 117-1] 110-5) 123-9) 135-0) 114-6 
INO UO OBR emer te oe ctl tec c.lanaame cect ern, « 115-9) 149-8) 125-2) 103-9} 101-9} 116-3) 116-3} 108-7] 124-1] 132-4) 110-2 
i DYEYO cok Wa IDE Soo pe Fe a 114-1} 141-2) 121-1} 100-2) 102-3) 114-6) 114-8} 108-8} 122-7) 180-1) 107-1 
Jan py JOR 3 5 Stee cies Set ae ae Se 109-9} 125-4] 105-8) 97-5) 99-7) 108-7] 112-3) 104-7} 115-9} 124-7] 103-2 
eS pee oe OD AWA ere Po cnicove: snelsyap a serene te | 107-0] 113-4) 96-0) 98-4) 97-6} 105-7) 110-8) 100-9) 109-5) 118-3) 97-5 
INV cpromme 1 yee) emer eye Aleks, 2 ces che denen. gkracle | 106-6) 112-3) 102-4| 95-2) 96-8} 105-2) 110-2} 99-6) 108-7} 119-4) 98:5 
INGOTS «lly AURORA 5 seek, Oe phere eee eae eee er 105-6} 113-1} 93-4) 93-3) 91-3] 103-5) 109-0; 99-9} 107-4] 118-5) 101-3 
Ie aml O Dp ata Aer Acse conde ccce ae, 8 uleicla's sls icus | 106-2} 117-9} 97-6} 92-8] 90-2) 104-5] 109-0} 100-4} 110-0] 119-0] 103-2 
uhrevey ae, UGGS ae co Cara hh oe eee ee 109-0} 122-2} 111-0) 96-1) 95-4] 107-7) 110-7} 103-2] 116-9) 124-7) 106-3 
Bhat hie 11 Se ee ee ee ee ee 111-7] 134-9] 115-1) 99-2} 97-8) 110-6] 112-2} 106-2} 123-0} 130-9) 109-2 
ANGias! TE, IGE we Pe eee ee ee eee 112-3] 139-1) 119-4) 100-2} 101-0} 110-9) 111-3] 108-5} 127-7] 137-0) 112-0 
SC UME) eel OO ceeded Weta cle We ec vie nde ates 112-7) 138-8} 121-2] 100-8} 100-4] 111-8} 111-4] 109-0} 126-1) 185-6) 1138-0 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at Septem-) | 
Glee LO Amemees Wear, Worst th Pesteynie e cusstieuns 100-0; 1-6 0-2 3-4 2-3) 28-4) 41-6 5-2 2-6 5-4) 9-3 








Nore.—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 =100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 



































Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
ve Index Numbers Avera e atts Index Numbers A y era Fs A 
ek eekly 
Employ- nas Wes Wages and} Employ- mggregate peerage Wages and 
ment cee ages and) Salaries ment helene ages and Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

1947—Average................. | 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
1948—Average................. 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
AQGSU—Awerage eo veh tae 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Awerage..-..-...2eoeseon 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51-25 
1952—Average................. 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56-11 
19Ss=awaeragen. 5o oe 5 al 113-4 151-5 133-4 57-30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59-01 
Seppml, W952 5. cg ee 115-2 145-8 127-0 54.55 112-8 144-7 128-2 56.35 
Jan. PODS Aw es teas tone 113-0 141-6 125°3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Heber SiMd95343.05.05 ssa eae 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
anes eal bps wg aes geal c 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apr 11 O53 erence ieee 110-0 146-7 133-4 DiReo 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
Midiyon a UASLO 53005 aces Ween ens 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
aint gL GR ee Bw aoadedaa a: 112-4 151-5 134-4 IS 1138-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July LG OSE aaa es eee 114-9 154-5 134-0 yf lay 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Jib fedy Oy SRNR ks ee ote Ho tre 115-6 155-3 133-9 51.02 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
re) o1is Op lian a mcimoe 2 cera Aen | 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct US 1053 aoe cnet oa: 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59-69 
ING Vee el REO DOe ae aera eee 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Dec ei lopdnt ae eee 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
Jan. TAO HA Shite Renee eee 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Herm pelediG 54 Sa euk or, he etree ae 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 | 137-8 60.60 
Mi cir arene 105 4 ees) ey ee 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr RTOS ACR ee ate ene ee 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
Maya el 10542525. 4.00 whee ance 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
Vuneweel > LOD4s Wan ee enna 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
Rhilbye | USER ois cummed 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
io. mt O54 ee eS et ee 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Septe wml O54 ke eeeaeter 112-7 155-2 137-2 58.94 108-3 150-6 138-3 60.81 




















1 Includes (1) Aes (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 














Area and Industries 


(a) PRovincres 


NW iarialo bape rs nos ort aeitccle ab cose 
Saskatchewan. . oe ee ae ene 
Alberta.. die Ses Bek aera 
British Columbia..................... 


CB WG on ee Soe oe nee 


(b) Merrroprotiran AREAS 


OYE BEXOS Siac feos oO ee ee eee a 


Petes Wels nein! 2s esc wea ac a 


INS saraghial isan eeeere a.8 eer ya one a 
Sie @atharinesoe see soe cos tanks. cia stohc 
GO DOSHENTR ROE cen ete oo a ee 
LE [sian | ROLNas, Aes oe ee NG ee ee 
LEY SENNA TGTRG hs Se ok a a 


Strike Stites INMERIIAs 356 on ado asec es aemeee 
te Pete aa PAT CUT ect oe em 
Winnipeg. . ae: Rec, oF, 
Regina. . LoS) Sk aR eee 
ea aa, deTy is ko ig ae 
i Do Waa veyal aval 6, ou 3 ak Peace rn ee 
CIETY, 5 on Sloe O Un Canis Ae eRe 
Van COUNCIL ere tien: ric ites taal! > haere 
AVVO HOVE 1 aa. 5 OWS aus 5 Sanaa neen pate eanee nee 


AVETTUIT epee tates oletisccloke: Seis =a xevsnsiarece 
Manufacturing.. Sh cst ade et 
Durable Goods!.. mire: A ab peas 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 
GOnstLuctiOontemer ery oct. nse nia anes 
Transportation, 
cation. ote rite acishs) oer atal es pseusunis 


LTO La eed) G0 a6 code TO NNR Ree RS 
Finance, insurance and real estate...... 
Service?..... tn sa Ee eee re ey ae 


Industral:compositern sie. det rers 








Index Numbers (1949=100) 














Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries, 
in Dollars 












































EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 

Sept. 1 | Aug. 1 | Sept. 1 | Sept. 1 { Aug. 1 | Sept. 1 | Sept. 1 { Aug. 1 | Sept. 1 

1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
138-8 139-1 156-0 | 202-9 203-0 | 245-1 54.87 54.77 58.95 
121-2 119-4 124-7 156-3 156-7 165-2 43.48 44.27 44.64 
100-8 100-2 104-0 132-1 133-4 135-0 49.04 49.81 48.55 
100-4 101-0 107-1 133-6 132-5 139-1 50.33 49.63 49.08 
111-8 110-9 115-6 154-3 152-7 15308 56.67 56.55 54.61 
111-4 111-3 116-5 154-1 154-8 156-6 61.19 61.53 59.51 
109-0 108-5 111-1 146-5 145-5 145-5 Ol Lon lmon Oz 55.70 
126-1 127-7 123-3 172-6 175-9 166-3 56.64 Bia0s 55.92 
135-6 137-0 135-6 180-6 185-7 182-6 59.12 60.17 59.88 
113-0 112-0 114-7 158-9 159-0 161-1 64.14 64.79 64.14 
112-7 112-3 116-6 155-2 155-4 | 157-0 | 58.94 | 59.17 57.61 
119-6 121-0 123-5 163-5 163-2 161-6 44.10 Beta: 42.16 
92-0 92-6 97-9 114-4 121-0 125-5 58.33 61.34 60.16 
110-5 112-9 Tn tso7/ 149-5 151-7 150-1 48.10 47.81 46.16 
95-1 97-6 101-8 125-3 127-1 128-3 47.26 46.70 45.24 
115-2 114-1 114-4 159-0 155-4 153-5 49.01 48.36 47.59 
98-8 99-6 103-6 133-6 132-0 131-8 48.76 47.80 45.88 
109-1 110-0 105-3 150-8 149-0 138-1 56.84 55.65 53.88 
68-0 67-7 84-7 89-5 89-5 110-5) |) 51.04 Dlees Sl ars 
111-0 110-5 114-8 153-0 152-2 152-8 DOOM EO EOU 55-53 
113-0 112-6 110-4 157-8 157-7 147-7 5boe0o DDELS 52.55 
94-9 96-2 100-7 130-9 132-3 137-5 61.80 61.84 61.17 
116-0 133-3 160-3 127-0 168-7 199-4 55.75 64.45 63.36 
156-6 145-3 182-6 220-3 214-0 | 261-7 64.13 67.15 65.36 
109-4 109-1 120-7 150-1 149-1 157-1 67.52 67.21 64.08 
120-1 119-3 120-2 170-4 169-8 164-5 62.81 62.98 60.58 
102-8 103-1 111-4 139-2 140-5 145-3 62.78 63.22 60.50 
81-8 80-9 81-5 105-2 108-5 104-6 56.36 58.76 56.26 
98-6 99-0 108-0 135-7 136-6 147-3 64.10 | 54.22 53.59 
102-3 102-6 110-3 144-2 144-4 150-4 57°33 bie22 55.46 
136-5 137-1 133-0 185-9 186-0 186-8 72.87 72.63 75.19 
109-1 109-1 114-0 152-8 150-6 154-4 56.82 55.96 54.97 
Wali 123-7 124-6 179-1 191-4 187-5 74.27 oneD 73.25 
80-9 89-5 108-5 108-8 120-2 140-4 67.69 67.64 65.19 
100-3 102-4 141-9 133-8 141-8 185-5 68.05 70.60 66.67 
113-8 112-5 127-1 155-8 153-5 168-5 61.43 61.21 59.71 
105-7 105-4 106-1 145-0 144-1 139-9 54.39 54.23 O20 
123-0 127-5 115-9 176-9 185-4 156-0 | 54.94 55.56 51.48 
127-3 129-5 123-3 179-7 182-6 168-4 02.70 52.68 50.97 
152-2 150-0 151-5 212-5 213-2 220-4 56.85 | 57.88 59.29 
136-9 140-1 134-3 188-0 195-6 181-1 57.74 58.70 56.78 
105-8 140-6 104-6 148-6 148-5 142-6 61.51 62.17 59.77 
115-7 112-8 109-8 163-7 158-2 150-6 | 58.89 58.35 57.11 
91-3 90-4 88-3 140-5 137-4 131-6 61.48 60.69 59.45 
112-7 113-6 112-3 152-8 154-8 151-4 69.65 70.03 69.28 
108-3 108-0 115-6 150-6 150-9 155-4 60.81 61.07 58.83 
1S 114-4 124-9 156-2 159-5 168-8 65.27 65.43 63.49 
104-9 102-5 107-6 145-1 142-3 142-1 56.69 56.88 54.17 
127-8 125-4 139-6 188-2 187-2 208-9 60.95 61.81 61.93 
113-4 113-4 116-7 148-5 148-2 149-3 62.89 62.75 61.45 
121-9 121-7 117-9 171-0 170-5 159-9 66.76 67.00 64.80 
113-9 113-9 111-8 156-9 157-8 148227 ol 087) bl 238 49.03 
127-7 127-8 122-4 163-8 164-1 151-3 54.16 54.20 52.16 
118-9 118-9 112-9 156-3 157-1 143-6 38.31 38.49 36.66 
112-7 112-3 116-6 155-2 155-4 157-0 | 58.94 59.17 57.61 




















1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Year and Month 


All Manufactures 





Durable Goods 





Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Non-Durable Goods 
































ay Average | Average ‘ Average | Average 5 Average 
me oe Hourly | Weekly eee Hourly | Weekly Bes Hourly 
ours | Earnings | Wages ours | Earnings | Wages oure Earnings 
No cts $ No cts. $ No cts. 
1945—Average...... 44.3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76-7 Bonne 43-7 60-7 
1946—Average...... | 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63-8 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 Ol .2o 42-3 73-4 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 oOL00 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43 .82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48 82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 
1953—Average..... 41-3 135-8 56.09 41-6 147-1 61.19 40-9 122-9 
Sista, WONG San oa 41-6 129-5 Donon 41-8 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 
calsnats VIP SIG BIS Se so 38:3 134-0 pleo2 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 
Heb. loon 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 
Mar. 1, 1953. 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 
Apr 1, 19538. 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41-8 121-3 
Mayers ls 19532. 41-8 135-5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 
June 1, 1953.. 41-7 135-9 56. 67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41-3 123-1 
July 1, 1953 41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 40-8 123-5 
AUG. ih 1953 41-0 136-0 00.00 41-4 147-1 60.90 40-6 123-4 
Sept. 1, 1953. 41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 40-8 123-0 
Oct ly ERE 41-5 136-6 56.69 41-9 148-5 62.22 41-] 123-7 
INonme Tp byes 41-4 137-4 56.88 41-7 148-8 62.05 41.0 124-8 
Dec. 1, 1953.. 41-2 138-4 57.02 41-7 149-5 62.3 40-7 126-1 
elias Bl ay ee a 38:5 140-4 54.05 39-1 150-1 58.69 37°8 129-1 
Hepes a. W9oee oe 40-7 140-4 57.14 40-8 151-4 61.77 40-6 127-9 
WViare i) L954... ae 41-1 140-6 57.79 41-3 151-6 62.61 40-8 128-2 
Apr des loy WR I 40-9 141-0 57.67 41-0 151-7 62.20 40-7 129-0 
May 1, 1954.. 40-6 141-8 DLO 40-9 152-3 62.29 40°38 129-9 
June 1, 1954.. 39-8 142-2 56.60 40-0 152-1 60.84 39-6 131-4 
Duly 01954. 40-5 141-6 Dike 40-9 151-6 62.00 40-1 130-8 
Aug. v, 1954... 40-7 140-9 D1 .380 40-9 161-5 61.96 4()- 4 129-9 
Sept. 1, 1954.. 40-9 139-9 57.10 40-9 150-9 61.72 40-8 128-5 





Average 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1. 


TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


INewtound land!) Arete oe ieee ene eee ere eee 
INOWa SCObE odes: coc cocks coe ee a eae 
New Bruns witless eras See ee ee ee 


PAU oycig 1: Seen ee ee nee ee EE eet Se 8 Fe A en 


MARIS neo Rea gees ieee tic at cinco a bcp cei 
Winnipeg tess.) atta ct phe eee cet ens ates ee 
Wal COUv GE Ze ots: 'sns.s Hanon es telah sata aT SRI Pe ers PN ee te 
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CITIES 














[vy] 
(Jo) 
COr ook © CONE HNO, 





Average Hours Worked 


oo 
COWNMHWD HWOMwWwWUISsbHe 





He 
jo) 
Noon oc1 Qo Co WOO HO OT 





Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Sept. 1, 
1954 


peak 
or 
So 

eon bo Ore 0 





Aug. 1, 





(in cents) 


1954 


pak 
or 
i=) 
wWwoownowo CO Orr 





Sept. 1, 


1953 


TABLE C-6— HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Hours 











Industry Putt 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
1, 1954/1, 1954/1, 1953 

no. no. no. 
AY LTC UO SMES, cio dg dll cholo oa ne oA Ce eee ee eee 42-6) 42-8] 43-0 
(Wie aller Cee ee set cage # sitet otal tie? cote op ntectiiee oe 44-1} 44-0) 44-4 
GOICIS suctaa Gals Rate POC eae oe eine he eA tg ad 45-7} 45-6} 45-8 
Othermmietaltet tS Ase oa ee eek! | oie Re 43-2) 43-1] 43-6 
inc] see eet iees 2 isonet ee ee a ee 38-4} 39-9} 39-7 
(NORM 3 6 a obec © Ota t CAME ea NE ae en ee ne i 38-0} 38-7) 38-1 
Oilers tuicailewes hee era. as teeyayycicitas eee oo eee eee 39-8) 43-4) 44-5 
INQOIDRTVETENTY 5 5c 5 SAR ale Sie eee, One ae | Oem CR 43-9) 43-7 3-6 
IN Searart tte Cite OUP hace tore tee ucusy sae) dle.cve SM atebeins coca ce ome 40-9} 40-7) 41-0 
HOGER AIC HOE ORAZ eS yn mat caci act e dss mete cherie wear Aj-2) 41-1) 41-1 
INGA CREO GUCStme es fp cus cok doce erate Bhim mmiaenes 40-0} 40-3} 39-4 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 39-7; 38-9} 37-3 
(resin taal i apetovehiKOUSIY. 40k. cao an ORs he ae es aoe oe ete. 42-6) 42-3} 42-1 
Bread and other bakery products....................| 48-9] 44-4] 44-1 
Wistillecdvancenia Gl 1OWOtS eras. eae. Bee. nee 40-0} 40-0) 41-8 
Tobacco and tobacco products...)..2....-..-..........| 40:1) 40-6) 30-8 
OC LE OO CU CLS Maen ee Ae che hae ok tein oe eae 40-6} 40-8} 40-0 
} STEREERYEVG JONREXG HOKEURST. re eu oR OR reir Se UREN eS I ete 39-4} 38-8} 39-8 
Isoots andeshoes! (except rubber): .i2.2--4....:.....-. 39-3] 38-7} 39-1 
Textile products (except clothing)......................| 41-8] 40-7] 40-8 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 39-3] 387-3) 37-9 
WOO USTIBOO OG Sr eee riots tbe) grees heces cetetya nk Gb aie or 43-6} 43-5} 43-0 
Syme Menvemextwes amc Suke oo eeee.. s+ ceceeeeeenens 44-7| 44-1) 43-6 
G@lothiner(texmtrlervan Gatun) wep. mentietec educate oases eee en S18) O02 ol ose 
Mengsre ot Hino ae peer ey ake bate ge ee scram e cdasur- anon 37-1] 35-6] 38-0 
WWiormenml’seel@ Glatt Oe fetea chat atcatettieeiive sdtsvers Rises sus: Sac) ato) “aloo 
GneE SO OU Seen Merete lamer tenn ten. Cerner cctice tae tees 39-2) 38-0} 39-8 
E\VOO ce MLOGUGUS dee trcmerd cece ctrucs ult acca sys ccuaeis we 41-9] 41-9) 42-2 
Sunny iach jolene dE ole eo oeaounne seogocooanls oF Al-1| 41-5) 41-7 
UOTE GUT eee een ee Ser aky noted ers ere ar Gee oe ae Sha A 43-5| 42-3) 48-3 
OPNeumrOOCDEOGUCTSH re irat. = Necrr inane ae sary. ae. 43-0) 43-0) 42-7 
IPEVDGIS TURGIO INOUE: 5 ba SR  y eacine ORE Ne aa erin Cerne 43-0} 48-0) 43-6 
Pull wine! joeyose iamllls..g -ao Gn book seccutoooshoouesdeeoe 43-4) 43-3) 44-2 
(Okelier? jonarere jHOGIOONE oo egos ooceoedaseoousduasaseccue 42-0) 42-0) 41-7 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...............| 40-1] 39-8} 39-8 
Fimonsancesheal: PROGUCt aaa ..nhls a1. gee she oemne sane. 4. 40-9} 41-1) 41-5 
Nerina! tnayolesannney, aaaassangnoao ann AvneonRnose 36-9} 40-2) 38-8 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 40-7| 40-8) 40-5 
Eland cameran GlatOOlSeepee es eit.a denisste ricci sr\c taser 41-4) 40-8} 40-9 
Heating and cookine appliances. 2... 2... ...esees.5+- 41-8} 39-9} 41-6 
TliPoyal ‘GaSNIRS he a UNS ek OEE Oe ence ears ae 41-9) 41-9) 42-1 
Machinery manulacturing.s.c0s...-..0eeeee 40. soe e 41-6} 41-3) 42-4 
Heareilinaivann OMEATI CE StCC leas aay. sens aera) aceite hoped 40-0} 41-1} 40-8 
Sinvaarn Toners jordaxshiveuisa . caaqomopaeteeaarreccucsoce sor 41-6) 41-2) 41-9 
SMinaneponvavMonee CUMpIOVeIG ae see cies eiaiene)s cuca + ters aisveka 39-8) 40-0! 40-6 
PATCH AND EATIC ND AUS earner ne cr aia ees iartess-- ena. ol oheieennia 41-5} 41-1} 42-9 
INT POTEWe Die les te eee tr eens, iiece es aes nee ere 35:3] 39-1) 39-7 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................. 39-2) 38-7) 37-4 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................| 39:7) 39-6) 39-7 
Sip puildimovanderepairingens. ss). eee eee ale ie Leni 7 
*Non-terrous metal products.............-.--..-..--.---) 41-0) “40-8) 40-1 
Akgeveviainiaa: jOROYC EUS 055 n96 owe une deus Room ane meron). 41-2} 40-8} 41-7 
BrAsceamClcoppemplOciiCuse scant ci cette citi e re 40-8} 40-9} 41-7 
Siac: shavol WeMiiMNeyen a5 ao goon nasacdonsseuodedeu sae 41-0} 41-0} 40-9 
*Plectricaltapparatus ang supplies, .......----+s+s----s5- 40-2) 39-9} 40-4 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment..........; 40-1) 40-1} 40-9 
SNonemetallienmineral products... . 25 2a... cll le 3-7} 43-5) 43-5 
Clay 1aHeGlnGiS, 0. .us seen ato cee eee inna one cme Corns 44-7| 44-4] 44-8 
GlasstancdeolacsnprOducts).. 1.96 ee cele re terse ere 42-4) 41-5) 44-0 
Produetsro: peuroleum and Coal.....++.-2+..ss.--++-= 41-5) 41-9} 41-3 
Clacroiieall moclncisisons oxeds saa onmemectdads sc Olaced SFC Alot) 414 41-2 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-0 40-7 40-9 
iNoncls, elllzeiitevennG enlists sooegaenonenaadd coodece aeae- 41-9} 41 8 41-3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..............-. A4\-1) 40-7 41-6 
AB) CITE Lee Cl SMe eta ae ernie rede Reet s lensvayersvetebcranete|eweee 40-9} 40-9} 41-3 
INomccloren nileraaornelei. aoe a ae Momo eda omens oc c06 40-8, 40-4) 40-8 
(GOIEITALIGUNOTN, 5 60-010 0 OO eco ee RE IDR eR ts tro oo oclcct on 41-8} 42-0) 43-3 
IB uotlolnmaes Ayal SintwiOikes eg eaGdAg ea Gaaeedenodo0 ooancoar 41-5} 42-0) 42-2 
ichwevs, bridges and streets,......-.-.--.-e- sss. Adivey Adel. aed 
Blectricandumobor transportation. ......6..+6++>-cesee- 44-5] 44-5) 44-3 
I SVETESIAVELE we, 0.0: ovo pio vt Bie et ee Sn rR On ec ieas 40-9] 41-2) 41-8 
Helousalls) cianel iReeMienbaRe WIS), pao a so cueon daemon oh oc5 codec. 41-6| 42-2) 42-4 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants, oo: ...--.---.---- 6 40-1} 40-0) 41-2 








* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7. HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices & Price Indexes, D.B.S. 
Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
Hours Average Average a 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average Consumer Average 
Per Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Week Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 

Monthly Average 1945..........,.......- 44-3 69-4 30-74 73:7 75:0 98-3 

MonthilyeAwveraice 046i tarcnscnaeet: 42-7 70-0 29-87 71:6 77-5 92-4 

Monthly Average 1947 ans.s ee ae 42-5 80-3 34-13 81-8 84-8 96-5 

Monthly Average 1948................... 42-2 91-3 38-53 92-4 97-0 95-3 

Monthiy: Average 94 Oe eee eee: 42-3 98-6 41-71 100-0 100-0 100-0 

MonthiveAversiee 1950s laa 42-3 103-6 43-82 105-1 102-9 102-1 

Monthly Average 1951................... 41-8 116-8 48-82 117-0 113-7 102-9 

MonthilvaAvieraged 952 seeen ete ieee 41-5 129-2 53-62 128-6 116-5 110-4 

Monthiv.Awera@edoO 53m 45sec enter 41-3 135:8 56-09 134-5 115:5 116-5 
Week Preceding: 

Septemibertl. 1055 sss eer heen 41-0 135-7 55-64 133-4 116-2 114-8 

October Bal 21953 se acs eke se ee 41-5 136-6 56-69 135-9 116-7 116-5 

Novem peralel Oo ereare can ere 41-4 137-4 56-88 136-4 116-2 117-4 

IDecemipersleel O53 ane en tere 41-2 138-4 57-02 136-7 115-8 118-0 

Uenaienaie Ich coos ocloncas cone 41-0* 140-4 57-56 138-0 115-7 119-3 

Bebruaryel 61004 aae en heen 40-7 140-4 57-14 137-0 115-7 118-4 

March TSO GA eek eet Paneaen 41-1 140-6 57-79 138-6 115-5 120-9 

April Lil 54s aGs Re Ay eee 40-9 141-0 57-67 138-3 115-6 119:6 

May I peel BOSSA hs Peale, Arete "2 os ote 40-6 141-8 57-57 138-0 115-5 119-5 

June Ip LOD4 On Btn ee. 39-8 142-2 56-60 135-7 116-1 116-9 

July Le LQ DA ee ee ie ee 40-5 141-6 57-35 137-5 116-2 118-3 

August 1 PR Ys ee Ame Mec 20 40-7 140-9 57-35 137-5 117-0 117-5 

September 1, 1ORAGIS f Lema melee: 40-9 139-6 57-10 136-9 116-8 117-2 























Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1954, are 38-5 hours and $54.05. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National EHKmployment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 75 This form provides a 
cumulative total ae each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders’ from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 


From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
jorm. UIC 75) and” form’ UIC) °757.-. A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 


employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 
Persons losing several days’ work each 


week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
































Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for 
Month Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date nearest: 

N iy GIR ERY Co, Ras ee ole eee 31,856 | 18,595) 50,451] 67,569 | 34,280] 101,849 
vce TPC) Ty ch Oe Ra ee OI 14.535 | 15,200 | 29,735 | 122,664] 49,702 | 172,366 
invemineve M105) Pee Ae he eee Bic 41.144 | 13,085 | 54,229 | 89,690| 57,313 | 147,003 
November te 105U ne eens | 44,8207 |) 10,868.) 755,688") 94,401 | 61,017°|| 155,508 
MovemiberetO5o 6)... a. so. aaceestectelacses 23,846 | 18,092 | 41,938] 99,383] 49,258] 148,641 
PL ORS ihn Sonn Ae 15,282 | 13,058] 28,340 | 144,520] 60,997 | 205,517 

eee eae ee eee 15,446 | 11,868] 27,314 | 241,094 | 74,513 | 315,607 
eles ane Caren ee! 8,298 9,121 17,419 | 354,965 | 84,306 | 439,271 

Tepe gk Pg hee te oe 2 ite 8, 406 9,575 | 17,981 | 439,683 | 108,112 | 542,745 
iM edad Oo fs eh a rene 9'014 | 10,176 | 19,190 | 457,029 | 105,622 | 562,651 
Rpm Ose, Hele is hus oem eon 11.434 | 12,293 | 23,727 | 466,120 | 101,933 | 568,053 
Ree ECs re BS ts heal 14.942 | 15,335 | 30,277 | 378,873 | 86,818} 465,691 
ERR TOBAN rie hr ck aoceee rund be tenet 14°284 | 15,790 | 30,074 | 237,848 | - 76,782] 314,630 
nee mo OMe: aoe eee Gee 13,251 14.417 | 27,668 | 201,931 | 81,112 | 283,043 
ERG Po ECC eg em Mie een 12,113 | 12,913 | 25,026 | 181,457 | 77,396 | 258,853 
Gene cerilebd.. . <ecplcn basen et 13,691 14.110 | 27,801 | 180,407 | 70,472 | 250,879 
Gta ber Onde cai outed ean Saas 16,381 13,018 | 29,399 | 170,883 | 71,561 | 242,444 
Daw emiber LalOnd(! i, vac: cecum, de Gen ecw Mueores 13,724 | 10,501 | 24,295) 187,123 | 77,010] 264,133 























* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1954(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 














Industry 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping........................... 
Worestry Acca ee ee ee eee ape fore Stan ee 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 
MetaltMinings Soccc cot acer eee eee eee. on. 
SAUTE) an ence anes cob fh Artie ges eacu icra Se eaete sate ues Sot coche 
Non-Metal: Mamie i) 0a) 6 ee ee tee seve etc. ale 
Quarmyiney Clay and\sande bits. ss ee eee eee ee 
‘Prospecting stay. (tinh dines aes Ren ort 


Manuf acturimge no coco koto eee eee ee ee 
Moodsand*Beverages..07- os enone eee Eee 
Tobaccorands Lobaccor Producten see eee ele 
Rubberseroductssssemo aero eee rau eee tee 
Jseather) Products 2 yt en.. dette eee Ge eds for 
Nextile Products) (except clothing )s....4. 4 oaseueseses .-- 
Clothing) Gextilemandiium) sere eee ee 
Wood ProductSsoc oes tee oe ee a ee ee 
Paper Products tar aan Cec ee nt eee 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 
Jronmencdpovec! teroductsaa ecmrcr amet sd ieee eee are 
“iransporbationel quipracn tater anon niet reenter 
Non=Herrous:ietallbroductss. ee eee ere 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..:...........:..-%..~.- 
Products of Petroleumband: @oalea-en a. see een ee ce 


Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 
jEranspor tatiouceens cet is. cr ieee en nee eee 
SILO) otc 4 Si eRe IPN yt a RA Opin cine key cm hs Ca Chal ofty oh 
Commi cahionannee wee ee RCE settee 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 


BEFVICe; aes. Neen Cee Tstegis Ge So ea tee See ase meeaee ee 
Community om Public Service. ....seacue ene 


GovernmentiServicesea. te, poate acca ae | 


Recreation Servicers. js. ees oes cota eee 
‘BUSINESS: SCT VICE. ca} akateeen chiocdaaciees eee ane 
Rersonalaservite xeaso.nccese eect Ee eee 


GRAND TOTALS toy ccharet ie can ee eee 





Male 


1,219 
4,391 





Female 


13,072 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Change from 








August 31, | Sept. 30, 
1954 1953 
aa 143 — 63 
+ 2,610 _ 618 
~ 11 — 298 
= 14 — 127 
ae i1| — 155 
-- 15) — 26 
-- 6}; — 28 
-|- 33 ++ 3 
— 420 — $3,267 
— CD der 68 
— 6 = 12 
0 = 37 
aad 83 _ 251 
— 70 — 116 
—_ 310 — 659 
_ 150 - 271 
=F 4 _ 199 
— 29 - 283 
34 = 386 
ae 297 _ 1 
_ 10 _ 251 
+ 42 _ 61 
af 18 _ 105 
— 4 _— 20 
—_— 40 _ 304 
+ 30 — 243 
- 3 — 1,760 
= 53 — ihe tt 
+ 10 _ 549 
_ 160 _ 841 
—_— 103 — 483 
- if = fies 
— 50 _ 285 
sr 51 | — 59 
_ 156 — 2,178 
_ 154 — 665 
-+- 310 — 1,513 
— 31 — 725 
—_ 738 — 4,154 
- 313 _ 394 
== 134 _ 1,496 
+ 49 _ igi 
_- 247 _ 217 
— 361 — 1,876 
+ 1,557 — 13,963 





TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1954(:) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers... 
@lenicaliworkersqansasw woe ascen meee 
Sa lesuwOnsersaearemenn ern rmiedes aac dc 


Personal and domestic service workers. . 


Searnrentme erecta tei A a cach asthe one 
Arricnitvireanastishingaeeer eerie sta .. 


Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 
Food and kindred products (ine. 


LOWACCO) Sane ee eon aici 
shextilesaClobaIno mete saemecma sae «on 
Lumber and wood products......... 
Pulpspaper (ine: printing)... ........ 
Leather and leather products........ 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 
iIMetalwonlcin oeseaen cava ue oo Ae 5 
Mlechricalea en mere. ete Me es © cae ot 
Transportation equipment........... 
INMISUTaTN ere eet Ser Ae ye nd casey sete 
Conscnuchionm wat wire ae ener ace 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 
Communications and public se eee 
Trade and service. aie 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 


inciciledmworkersmecrte tae aetiele ic... a 


licoxoral.enave Nol oFXAOO naanaaacasoonaduae 
Lumber and lumber products....... 
Me GalliWiOl: cli mere eras staat eete ane sei 
(COMI AUOHONE . dra oo ea abaco oc Geom. 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. 





Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Male 


1,392 
912 








Female 


Bile! 61,6) 840 le) eet ee: 


er ey 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 











Total 


2,079 
3,380 
2,811 
6,272 
3 
1,315 
10,740 


29,399 











Live Applications 
for Employment 











Male Female Total 
4,226 1,136 5,362 
9,611 21,502 5 ee 
4,022 8,731 12753 

20, 427 12,235 32, 662 
793 4 797 

ib pil 98 1,319 
eae, 15,561 87,978 
916 408 1,324 
2,870 9,315 12,185 
Dele 205 5,318 
732 349 1,081 
993 982 1,975 
238 76 314 
14,089 1,048 1 ya ley/ 
1,707 Wo. 2,458 
1,359 136 1,495 
1 OFS ewe eae 1,078 
13,472 4 13,476 
10,706 78 10,784 
374 4 378 
2,163 ey 3,290 
12,899 749 13,648 
1,475 287 1,762 
2, 233 42 2 2TG 
58,166 12,294 70, 460 
1,490 1,815 3,000 
4,588 250 4,838 
6,114 493 6,607 
17,83 18 17, 853 
28,139 | 9,718 37, 857 
| 170,883 71,561 242,444 
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TABLE 





(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








1,583,010 
1,855,036 
1,464, 533 
1,189, 646 
1,197,295 
1,295, 690 
1,500, 763 
1,541, 208 
1,781, 689 
1,980,918 
1,488, 866 





1944-1954 


Applications 


Female 


902, 273 
661,948 
494,164 
439,577 
459,332 
494, 956 
575, 813 
623, 467 
664, 485 
754,358 
624, 687 





Total 


2,485, 283 
2,516, 984 
1,958, 697 
1.629, 223 
1, 656, 627 
1,790, 646 
2,076,576 
2,164, 675 
2,446,174 
2,735,276 
2,113,553 





D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 








Male 


1,101, 854 
1,095, 641 
624,052 
549,376 
497,916 
464, 363 
559, 882 
655, 933 
677,777 
661, 167 
414,082 








Placements 





Female 








638, 063 
397,940 
235,360 
220,473 
214, 424 
219, 816 
230, 920 
262,305 
302,730 
332, 239 
250,383 





Total 





1,739), 917 
1,493,581 
859, 412 
769, 849 
712,340 
684,179 
790, 802 
918, 238 
980, 507 
993, 406 
664, 465 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province 





INewirouncdland Je ihs eo eisnstrsieie on eckrate sale Teves come ate eae ones Ne 
Prince Deawanclilslar @iwonac comin -ctencanicine iterates ste seein ictor 


INO VRS COLA See Ge reckons ee ao rie cite re eae cea ee 


(ON ats (69 ee eR ISD G Taea tinh BCR Oe Ga OE OMA OEE ER TOOT Oe 


Ontario prec ce ee eo ee es ic ee eitee eee cA 


Per tens e ieca.s tase, ee, seca ee gen eearene atari rete 8 ae eta el a ane clade eas ates 
British G oligmibia eter eae ire te he alee oie eco toe ocareine ae eee: 


otal Canada, sens Ot ntact nce osimeer ate lec aia era terete 
Total Canadas Aug.o Oech cos erek orem sche aie ote eee een 
Totaly Canadas Septis posuere ce erence ce ere rere 





* Week containing last day of the month. 
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Month* 





Estimated 
Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
in Last 
Week of the 





2,286 
609 
7,775 
5,749 
46, 983 
65, 844 
5,942 
2,641 
7,477 
13,617 


158, 923 


153,241 
92,535 








Month of September, 1954 


Number 
Com- 
mencing 
Benefit 


809 
197 

3, 083 
2,430 
22,434 
35,027 
2,456 
1,057 
3,196 
7,536 


78, 225 


77,150 
55, 802 





Days Bene- 


fit Paid 
(Disability 
Days in 


Brackets) 


54,758 


(6,353) 


3,974, 847 


(74, 121) 
3,921,598 
(75, 467) 
2,230, 702 
(22, 827) 








184,951 
34,794 
022,672 
422, 410 
3,553,639 
5,672,640 
381, 086 
147,130 
461, 295 
1,016,954 


12,397,571 


12,066,717 
6,739,427 


TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE 
AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES* INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Province and Sex 


Mein al Genes cso. 


Prince Edward Island. 


BEMAL ME toot nasal. 











Days Continuously on the Register 











6 
Total and 
less 
2,827 (16) 538 
2,596 (13) 492 
23il (3) 46 
623 ~=(10) 115 
449 (5) 81 
181 (5) 34 
8,599 (120) lao 
(olen sCLOL) 1,894 
128k) 19) 282 
LOD mm ieep) 1,598 
5,860 (56) 1,298 
1,572 (16) 300 
56, 632 (1,015) ATS 
40,069 (601) 8,525 
16,563 (414) 2,950 
77,718 (919) 17,781 
58,897 (667) 13,761 
18,821 (252) 4,020 
6,828 (148) ibe cArial 
4,069 (105) Leon 
2,709 (43) 67 
Dele (GL) 721 
ile (PBS 491 
1,035 (7) 230 
6,589 (98) 1,634 
4,472 78) 1,100 
2 ie (20) 534 
Lie OOM C2 Ne) 5,247 
12,980 (159) 4,046 
4,770 (56) 1,201 
187,745 (2, 643) 43, 056 
138, 415 (1, 808) 32,789 
49,330 (835) 10, 267 





























7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
238 350 559 422 
219 327 516 394 

19 23 43 28 

70 72 105 81 

51 52 68 55 

19 20 37 26 
743 1,070 1,561 1,005 
615 931 1,825 863 
128 139 236 142 
877 964 1,231 812 
705 800 996 620 
172 164 235 192 
6,120 7,622 9, 592 7,129 
4,484 5, 732 6,789 4,902 
1,636 1,890 2,803 2,227 
7,318 9,834 14,996 7,598 
5,727 7,854 11, 874 5,521 
1,591 1,980 3, 122 2,077 
595 851 1,033 610 
384 462 520 346 
211 389 513 264 
340 337 420 235 
208 201 23 132 
132 136 189 103 
682 925 1,036 616 
467 636 652 367 
215 289 384 249 
1,939 2,291 2,617 1,684 
1,485 1,713 1,834 1,155 
454 578 783 529 
18,922 24,316 33, 150 20,192 
14,345 18,708 24, 805 14,355 
4,577 5, 608 8,345 5, 837 








September 
30, 1953 
Total 
2,431 (4) 
2,184 (4) 

247 (-) 
615 (3) 
442 (1) 
173 (2) 
7,950 (49) 
6,766 (40) 
1,184 (9) 
6,190 (52) 
5,119 (42) 
1,071 (0) 
42,348 (396) 
28,970 (258) 
13,378 (148) 
BD, OKO (oo2) 
25,4384 (242) 
10,589 (90) 
4,499 (40) 
2,338 (21) 
2,161 (19) 
1,285 (15) 
647 (13) 
588 (2) 
3,244 (80) 
2,020 (29) 
1,224 (1) 
14,896 (110) 
11,169 (85) 
Ste G45) 


119,381 (1,031) 
85,089 (730) 
34,292 (301) 











* Shown in brackets. The count of disability cases for 1953 represents all registers flagged as disability cases on 
that day, including short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
SEPTEMBER, 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 


Total, Canada, September, 1954 
Total, Canada, August, 1954.......... 
Total, Canada, September, 1953 


Province 


Mianitob ances: Gatch are ae or ee i oe | 
Saskatchewan 
ANIM OYSIRUET, Se hts Mee 
British Columbia 





























* In addition, revised claims received numbered 14,862. 1 i 
Of these, 1,079 were special requests not granted, and 986 were appeals by claimants There were 1,871 revised claims 


pending at the end of the month. 











Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Benefit year not established 


Claimants Disqualified*— 
Not unemployed 
Not capable of and not available for work 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 
Discharged for misconduct 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement 


0,0, 618.8 (Fue. ie 0.01 5.(6'41-0 0,0) 9) vee] @ ieee © alee aiieils eel eku o!0\ s)e esis cece sss sala! ee «ele 


Failure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women. . 


Other reasonst 








* Data for September 1954 include 5,169 on revised claims. 


_  ¢ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, ete. 


1800 








Pending 


25,546 
26, 205 
20,444 


: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Total | Entitled | Not En- 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to titled to 
of Benefit | Benefit 

| 1,194 867 320 1,302 896 406 

| PAD) 166 109 280 216 64 

| 4,898 2,486 2,412 5,441 4,535 906 

3,625 2,088 1,537 3,520 2,813 707 

32,814 18,750 14, 064 31,591 25,815 5,776 

45, 337 24,176 21, LOL 46, 801 39,940 6, 861 

3,608 2,105 1,503 3,570 2,721 849 

1,698 1,128 570 ih byAl 1,183 388 

na 4,408 2,488 1,920 4,773 3,765 1,008 

| 11,691 6,185 5,506 11,358 8,914 2,444 

7 t 

| 109,548 60, 439 49,109 | 110, 207 90,798 19, 409 

| 112,659 59, 059 53,600 | 113,805 91,406 22,399 

| 85,623 49,778 35, 845 84,185 64,981 19, 204 
| 





+ In addition, 15,202 revised claims were disposed of. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 








Month Month Month 
of of of 

September August September 

1954 1954 1953 
9,314 8,513 7,443 
2,394 7,057 4,640 
2,278 2,188 1,505 
188 787 446 
Ih UAE 1,027 858 
740 865 738 
d, Lod 5,072 4,891 
Te o6 ols 1,169 
1,868 1,670 1,811 
24,578 28, 492 23,501 








TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month: 


Cir oie. 5(h 6 ere -o/e\lb (0'e, @)'e18 mi 1686 1616 (6116. 6 2° a8 0. 01610 69) 0) G58) © 816) 6 ee eo 5 6 ee 6 0 emt 04 6 8 gel ee 5, 8m 


TERE) SVEN ENS 55 cnc HG oR US EO CRON CRORE RL Ur iar et er ett Lee nen ee 
ENTERS 6 do aro GCC R DEG COn OIE ATER RRS Re ee Mn ee aren arco 


1953— 


STETOMEENAT'] OYSIE., g citer OMRON COI Ce eee ae ee er nr ne eet ae 
ATL AUS UAE MER MAE a ear ROEM et cP oe Tau fac scsi oO chan eoeuahs oate eter ay one ANE cuel aie here avd exteay alors 





Total 


3,190,000 
3,180,000 


Employed 


3,001,100 
2,980,500 
2,902,200 
2,822,600 
2,805,300 
2,829, 400 
2,844, 200 
2,937,000 


3,037,500 
3,076, 400 
3,100, 600 
3,085,700 
3,060, 100 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 


+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


Claimants* 


188, 900 
199, 500 
247, 800 
338, 400 

511, 700+ 

512, 600t 

494, 800+ 

391, 000+ 


238, 500 
153, 600 
119, 400 
111,300 
110,900 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO NOVEMBER 1954 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















Other 

aes : Household | Commo- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Onerstionh | diticasana 

Services 
1G49——JANUAT yeeros ome oe cess ae eee oes 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 ag-9 98-9 
IG DRUALY sew soar ee eaee oe cero loecs 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
LE nee els Ae ee ea 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
Amel Mahe a Lene A ee, 993 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99:5 
Es oe te a Fe eee 99-2 97:9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
inset ee 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
ils oe cee ee ae 5 RN 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
IP a ae Oa ee 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
CLE SiC ee eee 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
Octoberee ok Re 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
Movambert tor. Gi, see oy sn, 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
Deceme wee ree a ee, 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
i en 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950 Vara ry: wep snie hot eas, eae cee 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
1RGTOU ENA {uals peace ah kane Cer 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
Matchetnee hutch atm feaee. 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
re ee ase racy | 101-2 99-8 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
Mag eeeedr brake nt 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
FSG cede On a ee eas 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
Vie ee ee 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
Avroustivn eect sis tn Seton vaste, 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
September.........-+-2.-..+ eee. 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
(SS ee ae eng Oe aaa te 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
Movember. os: fecsncsckae cxiee 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
Discans bere ey wie ok see 106-6 108-4 109-6 101+3 105-5 105-7 
Soe, eel: Ue: ne Ra tee ir 102-9 102-6 106-2 99:7 102-4 103-1 
OB ies Iapueiy a en es hoses 107-7 109-9 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
TLL FCT Aa, Rs ke lami 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
Marches cies Sotho. 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
er AMG ESOS: ook oe caine ds 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
rawr hae cu ce 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
Di RNa neta igen tania Sr 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
Si gt ee ee 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
Miivast eee. eh Boma a 115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
Sue reniaue. ket ence hicks 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
icin Sec: a shat etn Oy 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
RMavemberh., Ue. hosersret he: 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
Dienemberte ater osc coocke 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
Sent ae oe ee eee 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
[OG2 = TeMndnry Gee io hence ced ceedatas 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
He ruary Mee ann cel caee. 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
McRae tue bere thas ok 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
ae meee ets Mol 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
ifs EAC TEE a ental 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
ioe 0 es ee 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
Ni neo eee an 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
Paiste Aah en SF ce ce 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
September 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
(Oy ON ot ai Oe, tae ana ne 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
November 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
Camara ee ccs cease 115:8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
Lalani. ee 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
oe Pesta PM nie 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
Merc heen de ere lS 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
TG Sel oy. oc ee aa ee 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
Rie tS, See cack: 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
“Rinse Sa aera ee ie 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
iy eee Ee en 115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
Seine MN dete A Jae 115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
Rondonntcenee ko ke oak ccc eee 116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 
er poems tk soy he i. 116-7 115-5 124-5 110-3 117-5 116-0 
avemborst eo: eo sckees sass 116-2 113-4 125-0 110-3 117-4 116-3 
EBM Dew Nae iae akc bkak ed Gans 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
bas POR eee ee 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
am hee f one 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 
Nar ciiete ee Wes cceoee ne 115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
Ss ae eee enema A 115-6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
ORIN Bee Uaiaicn ic, 115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 
Finew ene 116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 117-5 
Sil ene aS vee lee 116-2 112-1 126-6 109-6 117-2 117-6 
TP a ee aa nea ee eB 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
September... 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
October........... Ee ee 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 117-9 
INiovieml Dera teal ene al 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
Po ee ee ee ee ee 
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TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1954 


(1949=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Total Other 

> “ House- Com- 
— Oct. 1, Beet Cont Food Shelter | Clothing a oe peta ie 

1953 1954 1954 per Servi 

ervices 
(1) St. John’s, Nfld............ 102-8 103-4 103-0 101-3 107-5 101-9 103-3 103-5 
Palace eee. not hee 114-0 114-8 114-6 108-4 123.3 115-2 119-0 116-1 
Saint JOM... eres ok Oe oe 116-1 117-7 117-6 113-8 122-1 117-9 116-4 123-0 
Montroal »).4 ce keaseeokee ty 117-4 116-6 117-0 115-0 134-0 107-3 116-0 116-8 
eta Webecscs baex take Get chs 116-4 116-9 117-3 113-8 129-7 111-8 116-4 119-1 
GTODtG. «schon eee ee ve ee 118-4 118-8 118-9 111-9 142-5 110-5 116-5 119-1 
Wintipey sc hancey so cessk eee 115-0 115-7 115-5 111-7 124-4 113-1 113-5 117-6 
Saskatoon-Regina............-. 114-3 115-1 115-2 114-1 114-9 116-4 118-4 113-0 
Edmonton-Calgary............ 115-3 115-7 115-6 112-7 120-9 112-8 115-5 118-3 
Vancouver. ..tccn. the oie ees 116-7 118-1 118-6 113-5 125-8 112-7 125-5 121-3 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices overtime in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951=100. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 
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Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 


price averages for earlier years. 
with bone-in. 
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(d) Including butts. 


(e) Local. 


(f) Imported. 


(g) Mixed-carton and loose. 


(a) Including cuts 


(h) Evaporated 
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Bananas, yellow, 
per lb. 
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G—Sirikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-OCTOBER, 








e 1953-1954 ¢ 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers ; 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In . aga 
mencing In mencing In Man- Minted 
During | Existence} During | Existence | working Working 
Month Month Days Time 

1954* 
SONUATY 35 ca aces Coe oh ee ee 24t 24 10, 619 10,619 156, 969 0-19 
POUIwary ! sca eeeies <. eee 7 ia 749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
March's. 3s 72a eee 12 18 1107 12722 13,945 0-02 
ADYEL: our Ree he ete mre ee wee anit Meg Bae 24 33 1,657 2,268 24,661 0-03 
MSV s 5. eae oe eee ee aes ff 20 eUae 3,341 31,040 0-04 
JUDO i eae eee ee oe ae een noe rs 20 31 9, 086 10, 157 86, 085 0-10 
ULL Re ee aie cic ete eee ee 15 29 _ 4,410 6, 607 54,111 0-07 
AUGUST ct, nate eceneeins een dee. 8 20 1, 207 3,959 48,210 0-06 
Septer ber. ncaa aac ee Oe 14 21 8,597 9,815 127, 582 0-15 
October: 6 6.5. area nee ee 20 29 17,948 26,262 | 309,986 0-37 
Cumulative totals 2a. 151 51,412 904, 859 0-11 

1953 
Bl FESO FE st ae oa easy ge CE Ne Le 14} 14 2,136t 2,136 31,050 0-04 
IM ODPUATY 2 oe sea. oo tte tee eee 11 19 2,448 Oneor 2a, thd 0-03 
MM ASCTY.,, < ce Cok Ries SAS ete eee 12 20 4,479 5,405 32,998 0-04 
ADE aes oe eas erie istic ene 15 22 2,854 3,626 29,180 0-03 
Maine os o cts patos Lae 1% 30 2,740 4.752 36, 097 0-04 
SULT Meee Geeitcee ceekic hid Sine eee eee 16 all 4,809 6,452 57,300 0-07 
ASK: Sen ay POON a Rape fae 5 1 8s Ge 1%, 32 4,653 7,399 73,898 0-09 
PAULUS TAR 3s ites tals ee ccahts oe oe eee ee 8 22 5,038 9,031 94,578 0-11 
DOPLOTMOEr. Oya. acsa.ctiveiette, aoe aioe ad 41 13,499 17,012 126, 306 0-15 
October ti. i) | Se ce eee a 45 5,778 16,312" 1 © 267, 620 0-32 
Cumulative totalss..c.esceeseee 158 48,434 772,807 0-09 








* Preliminary figures. 
7 Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


tT he record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER 1954(!) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 
————————| in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Industry, Occupation ——— 
and Locality Estab- 


lishments 


Workers 











Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October 1954 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable, Foods, etc.— 
Bakery and _ confectionery 7 
workers, 
Vancouver, and 
Nanaimo, B.C. 





Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 1 
Regina, Sask. 


Textiles, Clothing etc.— 
Hosiery factory workers, 1 
Richmond, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Hardware and brass prod- 1 
ucts factory workers, 
Stratford, Ont. 


Farm implement factory 1 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Wire cloth factory workers, 1 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers and steamfitters, 
Montreal, Que. 


Carpenters, 18 
Ottawa, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, 7 
Alberni and 
Port Alberni, B. C. 





471 


130 


34 


36 


2,500 


200 


4,000 


(*) 
900 


43 


2,800 


2,600 


405 


400 


50, 000 


4,000 


74,000 


3, 600 


200 





Commenced July 8; for a new agree- 
ment providing for reduced hours 
from 38 to 35 per week and other 
changes, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Octo- 
ber 9; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced July 30; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and other changes; unterminated. 


Commenced September 20; protest- 
ing proposed reduction in piece- 
work rates; terminated October 19; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 


Commenced August 13; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
cilation board; terminated by 
October 20; conciliation; com- 
promise. 


Commenced September 11; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced September 17; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced September 13; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 


Commenced September 17; for im- 
plementation of award of concili- 
ation board for increased wages in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
terminated October 6; conciliation; 
compromise. 


Commenced September 7; for new 
agreements providing for reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week with 
same take-home pay, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated October 6; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER 1954(1) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Estab- 
lishments 


me | | ae 


Workers 


Number Involved Time Loss 
—_—_——_—_—_—_—_——_————_| in Man- 
Working 


Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October 1954 


Minine— 

Coal miners, coke oven, 
sawmill and bush 
workers, 

Michel, B.C. 


Coal miners, 
Thorburn, N.S. 


Ma NUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Canning factory workers, 
Kelowna, Penticton, 
Vancouver, Ashcroft, 
Mission City, B.C. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Soft drink routemen and 
helpers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Shirt factory workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Textile factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Machinists, 
Lachine, Que. 


Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Windsor and 
Oakville, Ont. 


Structural steel fabricators 


and erectors, 
Lachine and 
Longue Pointe, Que. 


Plumbing and heating 
equipment factory 
workers, 

Toronto, Ont. 


CoNsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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103 


605 


54 


75 


97 


(*) 
950 


7,632 


1,132 


() 
736 


3,500 


3,630 |Commenced October 18; protesting 


324 


3, 500 


54 


1, 200 


800 


14,000 


109, 000 


11,830 


5,150 


3,500 


change in commencement time of 
shifts; terminated October 25; 
return of workers pending reference 
to umpire; indefinite. 


Commenced October 19; protesting 
two-day suspension of a miner for 
refusal to obey orders; terminated 
October 20; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced October 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and fringe benefits, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced October 14; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of two 
workers; terminated October fa. 
replacement; in favour of employer. 


Commenced October 7; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 


Commenced October 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and fringe benefits, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced October 9; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
terminated October 30; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


Commenced October 10 and 15; for 
new agreements providing for in- 
creased wages and fringe benefits, 
following reference to conciliation 
boards; unterminated. 


Commenced October 15; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 424 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced October 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation’ board; unterminated. 


Commenced October 4; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Octo- 
ber 4; conciliation; compromise. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER 1954(:) 
(oo eee 


Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation in Man- Papticniared 
and Locality Estab- | work Worle articulars (?) 
lishments| "°T*€TS | Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October 1954—Concluded 


Bricklayers, masons and 103 1,200 | 8,400 |Commenced October 4; for a new 
plasterers, agreement providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages, following reference to con- 


ciliation board; terminated Octo- 
ber 13; conciliation; compromise. 


Plumbers, apprentices and 65 400 6,000 |Commenced October 4; for a new 
helpers, agreement providing for increased 
Winnipeg, Man. wages; terminated by October 28; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
(8) 
Plumbers and steamfitters, 14 201 800 |Commenced October 6; for a new 
Southwestern Ontario. agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to July 1-54 and 
pay for travelling time, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated October 12; negoti- 
tions; compromise. 
Carpenters, 1 60 120 |Commenced October 18; alleged dis- 
Cornwall, Ont. crimination in employment and 
dismissal of workers; terminated 
October 19; return. of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
Cement finishers, 103 280 2,800 |Commenced October 18; for a new 
Toronto, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
j wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
Electricians, apprentices 5 80 160 |Commenced October 25; for a new 
and helpers, agreement providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages and term of agreement, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated October 26; 
conciliation; compromise. 
TRADE— 
Glass workers, mechanics 3 47 375 |Commenced October 13; for a new 
and truck drivers, agreement providing for increased 
Calgary, Alta. wages and pay for three additional 
statutory holidays, following re- 
ference to conciliation board; ter- 
minated October 22; conciliation; 
compromise. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— ; 
School maintenance men, 18 26 90 |Commenced October 8; for union 
Windsor, Ont. recognition; terminated October 
12; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
Public works employees, 1 18 198 |Commenced October 19; for union 
Wallaceburg, Ont. recognition; unterminated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual report. ‘ 

(3) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 150 indirectly affected; (4) 600 indirectly-affected;, (°) 205 indirectly affected;  (®) 1,360 
indirectly affected. fe aes. . ee ee 
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CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


Send for these 


M ono ¢ rG 





phs and Pamphlets 


on Trades and Professions 


Now Available: 


od 


nA FF W ND 


o 


Price: 10 cents each 


MONOGRAPHS AND PAMPHLETS 


Carpenter 

Bricklayers and Stone Masons 
Plasterer 

Painter 


Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam 
Fitter 


Sheet Metal Worker 
Electrician 


Machinist and Machine Operators 
(Metal) 


Printing Trades 


10 


18 
19 


Motor Vehicle Mechanic and 
Repairman 


Optometrist 

Social Worker* 
Lawyer* 

Mining Occupations 
Foundry Workers 


Technical Occupations in Radio and 
Electronics 


Forge Shop Occupations 
Tool and Die Makers 


Railway Careers 


20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering (one book) Price: 25 cents 


*No pamphlet. 


These monographs and pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, are available from 


the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour. 


The monographs are primarily for the use of those 


engaged in the vocational guidance of young Canadians as well as for that of readers desiring detailed 


information. 


The pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young people themselves. 
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